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CHAPTER  I. 

Unpopolarity  of  the  Government — Romours  of  Cabinet  Dissensions — Mr.  Cham- 
berlain on  the  Rights  of  Property — Prince  Bismarck — Colonial  Policy — 
Imperial  Federation — The  Egyptian  Imbroglio — The  Intention  of  England — 
The  Members  for  Birmingham  and  theiv  Constituents  —  Mr.  Goschen  at 
Edinbnigh — The  Dynamite  Explosions — Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Tipperary  Elec- 
tion— The  Fall  of  Elhartomn — Public  Opinion  and  Public  Speeches — Cabinet 
Changes. 

Heavy  clouds  bung  all  round  the  horizon  when   the  new  year 
dawned ;  and  in  spite  of  Gordon's  encouraging  telegram,  received 
at  the  moment  General  Herbert  Stewart  was  starting  across  the 
desert,  there  were  few  who  really  felt  that  Khartoum  and  its  de- 
fenders could   still   be  rescued.     In  the  larger  question  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Egyptian  difficulty,  Prince  Bismarck  had  osten- 
tatiously opposed  English  views,  and  thrown  the  weight  of  his 
influence  on  the  side  of  France ;  and  he  marked  his  contempt  for 
the  British  proposals  by  declaring  through  his  organ,  the  North 
German  Oazette,  bis   conviction  that  "no  agreement  could  be 
arrived  at   by  written  despatches  always  crossing  each  other." 
Almost  simultaneously  the  news  arrived  that  the  French  were 
about  to  occupy  the  New  Hebrides,  and  that  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  the 
Governor  of  Natal,  had  taken  possession  of  St.  Lucia,  a  harbour  in 
Zululand,  where  Herr  Liideritz,  a  Bremen  merchant,  claimed  to 
have  acquired  the  surrounding  land,  and  held  it  for  his  own  coun- 
try.    Two  Cabinet  councils,  called  in  quick  succession,  followed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  somewhat  sudden  departure  from  town,  served 
to  stimulate  the  belief  that  a  crisis  had  arisen,  and  that  some 
fresh  distribution  of  office  was  imminent.     The  newspapers,  which 
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were  usually  neutral  or  courteous  towards  the  Ministry,  denounced 
in  strong  terms  the  hesitancy  of  its  foreign  and  colonial  policy, 
which  had  embittered  France  and  estranged  Germany.  The  Times, 
generally  cautious  in  expressing  decided  views,  wrote,  "  The  crisis 
is  becoming  so  serious,  and  the  complications  with  which  this 
country  is  beset  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  so  menacing, 
that  the  incapacity  displayed  by  the  Cabinet  in  its  external  rela- 
tions is  becoming  a  national  danger.  Much  is  forgiven  to  men 
who  have  a  reputation ;  but,  in  face  of  continual  and  glaring  proofs 
of  failure  to  conduct  the  most  ordinary  affairs,  the  country  may 
speedily  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  would  at  least  be 
no  harm  in  trying  what  can  be  done  by  persons  with  less  high- 
sounding  names.  Once  before  there  was  a  '  Ministry  of  All  the 
Talents,'  which  conspicuously  failed  to  carry  on  the  national 
business ;  and  whatever  the  powers  of  the  men  who  now  compose 
the  Government,  they  are  collectively  cursed  with  an  infirmity  of 
will  and  a  blindness  to  facts  which  are  rapidly  involving  the  coun- 
try in  difficulties  and  dangers  such  as  the  most  powerful  State 
may  shrink  from  encountering."  The  Spectator,  even,  whilst 
declaring  the  new  jingoism,  which  preached  indefinite  annexations 
as  inevitable,  to  be  as  unreasonable  as  and  far  more  dangerous  than 
that  which  saw  in  Kussia  an  inevitable  enemy,  admitted  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  foreign  policy  had  not  had  the  "  complete  invariable 
success  of  his  home  policy,"  and  hinted,  although  obscurely,  that 
he  had  earned  his  retirement  from  active  political  life.  A  few 
words,  spoken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone  at  an  agricultural  dinner, 
from  which  his  father  was  forced  to  absent  himself,  gave  further 
support  to  the  idea  that  the  retirement  of  the  Prime  Minister  was 
imminent;  and  the  Daily  News,  in  a  certain  sense  a  Government 
organ,  gave  expression  to  the  belief  held  in  some  quarters  that 
Lord  Granville  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Selbome)  would  follow 
their  chief  into  retirement,  that  Lord  Derby  would  be  moved  to 
some  honorary  but  irresponsible  post,  and  that  a  new  Liberal 
Ministry  would  be  reconstructed  under  the  leadership  of  Lord 
Hartington.  If  such  views  were  ever  seriously  entertained  within 
the  Cabinet — and  of  this  no  evidence  ever  transpired — the  insu- 
perable difficulties  of  any  such  reconstruction  were  speedily  made 
clear  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  course  of  action.  On 
the  first  rumour  of  a  crisis  he  took  the  opportunity  of  a  workmen's 
dinner  at  Birmingham  (Jan.  6)  to  explain  the  results  obtained 
by  the  Kadicals  in  the  Cabinet,  their  views  upon  foreign  and 
CDlonial  questions,  and  their  programme  of  future  legislation.  He 
declared  that  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Franchise  Bill, 
and  still  further  accentuated  by  the  Seats  Bill,  necessitated  a 
fresh  organisation  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  desired  to  see  the 
creation  of  councils  in  each  electoral  district,  each  selecting  its 
own  candidate,  and  all  uniting  in  one  association  to  express  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  town.  Passing  to  colonial  matters,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  went  on  to  say  that  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
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thrown  intx)  a  panic  of  apprehension  every  time  foreign  nations 
snapped  up  an  unconsidered  trifle  of  territory  which  we  never 
before  thought  worth  acquiring,  our  power  of  interference  would 
be  lessened  when  the  time  came  to  make  it  felt.  "  If  foreign 
nations  are  determined  to  pursue  distant  colonial  enterprises  we 
have  no  right  to  prevent  them.  We  cannot  anticipate  them  in 
every  case  by  proclaiming  a  universal  protectorate  in  every  unoc- 
cupied portion  of  the  globe's  surface  which  English  enterprise  has 
hitherto  neglected ;  but  our  fellow-subjects  may  rest  assured  that 
their  liberties,  their  rights,  and  their  interests  are  as  dear  to  us  as 
our  own,  and  if  they  are  seriously  menaced  the  whole  power  of 
the  country  will  be  exerted  for  their  defence,  and  the  English 
democracy  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  throughout  the  world  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  empire."  Avoiding  all 
answer  to  the  charges  of  vacillation  and  divided  counsels  which 
had  been  brought  against  the  Cabinet  on  account  of  its  Egyptian 
policy,  he  said, "  We  are  in  Egypt  at  this  time  in  pursuance  of  an 
unselfish  object.  Our  task  has  proved  of  greater  magnitude  than 
we  had  anticipated ;  it  is  one,  indeed,  of  almost  unexampled  diffi- 
culty. We  have  met  with  hostility  and  opposition  in  quarters 
where  we  had  reason  to  hope  for  assistance  and  co-operation,  but 
we  will  not  be  driven  from  our  intentions.  We  will  not  yield  one 
jot  either  to  the  perfidious  suggestions  of  dubious  firiends  abroad 
or  to  the  interested  clamour  of  financial  greed  at  home.  We  will 
not  destroy  the  independence  which  we  are  solemnly  pledged  to 
Europe  and  to  Parliament  to  respect." 

On  these  points  there  might,  even  in  a  Cabinet,  be  practical 
unanimity  of  object,  combined  with  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed.  But  in  his  programme  of  the  future,  and 
in  his  views  as  to  the  obligation  and  rights  of  property,  there  was 
room  for  every  sort  of  divergence  and  contradiction.  ^*  What  are 
the  rights  of  property  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Chamberlain.  "  Is  it  a  right 
of  property  which  permits  a  foreign  speculator  to  come  to  the 
country  and  lay  waste  two  hundred  miles  of  territory  in  Scotland 
for  the  gratification  of  his  love  of  sport,  and  to  chase  from  the 
lands  which  their  fathers  tilled  long  before  this  intruder  was  ever 
heard  of  the  wretched  peasants  who  were  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  keeping  a  pet  lamb  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  deer 
forest  ?  Are  the  game  laws  a  right  of  property  ?  Is  it  a  right 
of  property  that  sailors  should  be  sent  to  sea  to  pursue  their  dan- 
gerous occupation  without  any  sufficient  regard  to  their  security  ? 
Lastly,  is  it  an  essential  condition  of  private  ownership  in  land 
that  the  agricultural  labourers  in  this  country,  alone  of  civilised 
countries,  should  be  entirely  divorced  from  the  soil  they  till,  that 
they  should  be  driven  into  towns  to  compete  with  you  for  work, 
and  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages ;  and  that,  alike  in  town  and  coun- 
try, the  labouring  population  should  be  huddled  into  dwellings 
unfit  for  man  or  beast,  where  the  conditions  of  common  decency 
are  impossible,  and  where  the  conditions  lead  directly  to  disease, 
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intemperance,  and  crime  ?    These  are  questions  wl  ich  I  hope  you 
will  ask  at  the  next  election,  and  to  which  you  will  demand  an 


answer." 


These  sentiitients  were  strongly  condemned  by  nearly  every 
newspaper  as  tending  to  inculcate  Socialism,  and  to  lead  the  new 
electors  to  look  to  the  State  to  take  the  part  of  the  poor  in  de- 
spoiling the  rich. 

A  few  days  later  (Jan.  14)  Mr.  Chamberlain  found  at 
Ipswich  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  the  criticisms  to  which  his 
speech  at  Birmingham  had  given  rise,  and  of  explaining  in  fuller 
detail  his  personal  opinions : — "  It  is  said  these  views,  as  to  the 
common  right  to  land,  lead  straight  to  Communism,  and  Com- 
munism is  a  very  terrible  thing.  I  for  one  have  never  thought  it 
possible  or  expedient  to  bring  everything  down  to  one  dead  level. 
I  have  never  supposed  you  could  equalise  the  capacities  and  con- 
ditions of  men ;  the  idler,  the  drunkard,  the  criminal  must 
bear  the  brunt  of  their  defects.  The  strong  man  and  the  able 
man  will  always  be  first  in  the  race.  What  I  say  is  that  the 
community  as  a  whole,  co-operating  for  the  benfit  of  all,  may  do 
something  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  do  something 
to  make  the  life  of  all  its  citizens,  and,  above  all,  of  the  poorest 
of  them,  somewhat  better,  somewhat  nobler,  somewhat  greater, 
and  somewhat  happier." 

Coming  to  particulars,  he  urged  that  much  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  social  legislation,  such  as  the  poor  law  and  the 
Education  Act,  with  respect  to  which  they  had  not  got  far  enough. 
He  would  make  education  free.  He  would  also  extend  the  powers 
and  duties  of  local  authorities  with  a  view  to  the  general  good  of 
the  community,  and  grant  local  government  to  the  counties. 

"  What  are  the  two  greatest  needs,  the  most  pressing  needs,  of 
our  times  ?  I  think  most  men  would  say  the  provision  of  healthy, 
decent  dwellings  in  our  large  towns  at  fair  rents,  and  in  the 
country  facilities  for  the  labourer  tx)  obtain  a  small  plot  of  land 
which  he  may  be  able  to  work  well.  I  believe  that  both  these 
objects  can  be  attained  by  local  authorities,  and  I  would  give  them 
the  power  of  acquiring  any  land  that  might  be  necessary  for  them 
to  take  in  order  to  carry  out  their  objects,  or  for  any  public  purpose. 
I  would  further  enable  them  to  acquire  it  at  its  fair  value,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  price  which  a  willing  purchaser  would  pay  to  a 
willing  seller  in  the  open  market." 

He  was  not  satisfied  that  the  incidence  of  local  and  imperial 
taxation  was  fair,  and  so  he  would  press  for  reform.  There  were 
also  anomalies  in  our  imperial  taxation.  He  could  not  understand 
why  the  poorest  tobacco  was  taxed  40  per  cent.,  while  the  best 
cigars  were  only  taxed  at  10  per  cent.,  nor  why  the  man  who 
derived  his  income  from  a  profession  should  pay  the  income  tax,  and 
not  the  man  who  had  his  income  invested  in  securities.  He  was, 
moreover,  in  favour  of  a  graduated  income  tax.  The  question 
of  land  reform  was  also  urgent,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
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problem  would  be  solved  merely  by  cheapening  and  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  land.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  three  F's  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland.  He  was  convinced  that  the  most  urgent  and 
the  most  pressing  need  of  all  was  that  we  should,  as  far  as  may  be, 
go  back  to  the  old  type  of  multiplied  freeholds  in  the  land,  and 
re-establish  the  peasants  and  yeomen,  who  were  some  of  the  most 
prosperous,  the  most  independent,  and  the  most  comfortable  class 
in  the  community.  He  was  anxious  for  an  inquiry  into  the  illegal 
absorption  of  waste,  common,  and  roadside  lands,  with  a  view  to 
their  restitution,  and  also  into  the  application  of  charitable  endow- 
ments. In  conclusion  Mr.  Chamberlain  said,  "  There  is  not  a 
single  one  of  the  changes  of  which  I  have  spoken  which  has  not  a 
parallel  in  the  organisation  either  of  the  United  States  or  on  the 
Continent,  or  of  some  of  those  great  dependencies  from  the  English 
race  who  have  shown  their  capacity  for  self-government ;  and  yet 
in  those  countries  property  is  as  secure,  and  its  enjoyment  is  just 
as  real,  as  it  is  at  home.  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that 
we  can,  by  any  legislation  that  can  be  devised,  remedy  all  the  evils 
of  humanity ;  but  we  can  try  to  do  something ;  and  I  am  confident 
in  the  capacity  of  a  wise  Government,  resting  on  the  representa- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  to  do  something  to  add  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  to  smooth  the  way  for  misfortune  and  poverty. 
We  are  told  that  this  country  is  the  paradise  of  the  rich ;  it 
should  be  ours  to  see  that  it  does  not  become  the  purgatory  of  the 
poor." 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Eadical  colleague  in  the 
Cabinet,  beyond  expressing  (Jan.  13)  a  general  hope  that  sweep- 
ing land  measures  would  efiect  the  restoration  of  much  land  stolen 
from  the  people  by  the  enclosure  of  commons,  avoided  all  refer- 
ence to  the  Badical  programme  of  the  future.  He  hinted,  however, 
that  it  was  not  to  the  Eadical  section  of  the  Cabinet  that  any 
hesitancy  in  foreign  and  colonial  policy  was  attributable;  and 
admitted  that,  however  wise  the  old  policy  of  forbearance  might 
have  been,  the  time  had  perhaps  arrived  when  a  change  for  more 
vigorous  action  was  not  only  expedient  but  even  necessary. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.  (Jan.  12),  at  a  meeting 
of  the  London  and  Westminster  Working  Men's  Constitutional 
Association,  took  occasion  to  express  his  views  on  the  foreign  and 
colonial  policy  of  the  Government,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
marked  hostility  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  "  Enghsh- 
men,"  said  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  "  were  not  aggressive,  and  they 
believed  there  was  room  for  Germans  and  Frenchmen  and  Prussians 
and  Austrians  to  live  at  peace  with  each  other  all  over  the  world ; 
and  he  must  indeed  be  incapable  of  directing  the  affairs  of  this 
country  who  could  not  find  means  of  arriving  at  a  proper  under- 
standing with  an  old  ally  like  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Germany 
had  been  our  ally  in  the  past  in  times  when  the  trouble  was  sore 
indeed,  when  we  had  few  allies  in  Europe  or  in  the  world.  Germany 
might  be  our  ally  again,  and  ought  to  be  if  we  had  statesmen  who 
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were  capable  of  directing  the  aflFairs  of  this  country  with  foresight, 
courage,  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  interest  which 
Englishmen  could  justly  and  properly  maintain.  There  would 
have  been  no  diflSculty  in  coming  to  such  an  understanding  as 
would  have  insured  for  Germany  the  full  colonial  expansion  which 
she  desired,  and  which  would  have  secured  for  our  colonies  the 
entire  freedom  firom  any  hostile  complication,  and  the  complica- 
tion which  they  detested  most  of  all,  the  convict  invasion  of  the 
South  Seas.  There  would  have  been  the  most  complete  freedom 
for  the  development  of  Germany's  colonial  aspirations,  and  of  her 
trade  and  commerce  side  by  side  with  our  own,  and  without  any 
ground  for  apprehension  or  complaint  to  our  colonial  friends  and 
neighbours." 

The  text  for  this  and  many  similar  speeches  had  been  the 
intentions,  real  or  supposed,  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  create  for 
Germany  a  colonial  empire.  On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  to 
which  he  had  first  turned  his  eyes,  were  various  stretches  of  coast 
to  which  no  formal  claim  had  been  put  forward  by  England  or  any 
other  of  the  Western  Powers,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cameroons,  or  further  south  at  Angra  Pequena,  where  a  few 
troops  had  been  landed  and  the  German  flag  hoisted.  It  very 
speedily  became  apparent  that  in  the  latter  case  at  least  the  value 
of  the  back  country  to  the  German  settlers  and  traders  was  con- 
siderably reduced  so  long  as  Walfisch  Bay  and  its  anchorage 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  and  overtures,  more  or 
less  direct,  were  made  to  bring  about  its  cession  to  Germany.  In 
a  speech  to  the  Eeichsrath  (Jan.  9)  Prince  Bismarck  had  ex- 
posed the  basis  of  his  colonial  policy,  and  recognising  the  need 
of  support  in  it  from  England,  he  seemed  to  hold  out  a  threat  that 
unless  such  support  were  afforded,  Germany  might  be  forced  to 
favour  those  who  were  adversaries,  and  "  to  establish  some  do  ut 
d«s."  The  Cologne  QazettCy  although  not  an  official  organ,  yet 
frequently  the  exponent  of  Prince  Bismarck's  views,  put  the 
matter  more  clearly,  and  thus  frankly  stated  the  German  ofier : — 
"  It  is  most  desirable  that  England  should  be  in  a  friendly  way 
persuaded  to  cede  to  Germany  Walfisch  Bay,  which  it  will  be  utterly 
unable  to  hold  for  any  length  of  time.  The  secret  rivalry  of  two 
Powers  on  that  coast  would  entirely  ruin  the  back  country,  which 
has  already  suffered  much  from  hostilities  as  it  is,  and  would  make 
the  German  protectorate  on  the  coast  either  quite  worthless  or, 
at  the  best,  very  difficult  to  hold.  The  small  service  which  England 
would  do  Germany  by  evacuating  Walfisch  Bay,  which  is  utterly 
useless  to  England,  might  easily  be  made  up  to  her  by  diplomatic 
favours  in  other  places." 

That  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  English  Cabinet  to  listen  to 
the  German  proposals  may  have  decided  Prince  Bismarck  to  adopt 
a  hostile  attitude  towards  this  country  cannot  be  asserted,  but  it 
was  followed  by  a  marked  change  externally  in  the  relations  of 
France  and  Germany.     The  English  proposals  for  the  settlement 
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of  the  Egyptian  difficulty  were  put  aside,  and  French  policy  at 
Cairo  became  more  openly  hostile  to  our  own  in  proportion  as  it 
received  German  and  Austrian  support.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  news  reached  this  country  that  the  Bussian  Government  had 
refused  to  send  its  commissioner  to  confer  with  Sir  Peter  Lumsden 
on  the  demarcation  of  the  Afghan  frontier.  In  such  an  aspect  of 
affairs  the  conference  on  imperial  federation  held  in  London 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Forster  (Jan.  14)  attracted  more 
attention  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done.  The  need  of  some 
closer  union  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  ws^s 
admitted  without  discussion ;  and  although  the  resolutions  adopted 
aspired  rather  to  the  establishment  of  a  fiscal  and  political  union 
for  the  whole  empire,  there  was  a  very  general,  though  somewhat 
vaguely  defined  expression  of  the  benefits  which  would  follow 
upon  the  more  intimate  association  of  the  colonies  in  the  con- 
sideration of  imperial  policy. 

Various  proposals  were  put  forward  by  which  this  end  was  to 
be  attained :  some  advocated  the  admission  of  colonial  represen- 
tatives into  the  House  of  Commons ;  whilst  Earl  Grey,  taking  up 
an  idea  originally  put  forward  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  a  colonial 
Minister,  desired  to  see  a  body  composed  of  delegates  from  va- 
rious colonies  established  in  London,  forming  a  sort  of  consult- 
ative coimcil  for  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  colonies  themselves, 
however,  seemed  hardly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  federation  ;  for 
whilst  asserting  that  the  Australian  colonists  were  loyal  to  the 
backbone.  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  the  agent-general  for  New  South 
Wales,  declared  (Jan.  15),  in  response  to  the  toast  "  Britain  one 
Empire,"  that  "  he  looked  upon  the  idea  of  imperial  federation  as 
a  delusion.  .  .  .  The  moment  an  imperial  council  or  parliament 
was  created  in  this  country  for  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  common 
defence,  a  charge  would  be  thrown  on  the  self-governing  colonies, 
and  that  charge  would  be  beyond  the  control  of  their  own 
Parliaments.  They  would  never  consent  to  that."  The  actual 
position  of  England  in  the  presence  of  the  desire  for  colonial 
possessions  displayed  by  Continental  countries  was  never  more 
strongly  put  than  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  his  address  to  the  Eoseberry 
Club  at  Edinburgh  (Feb.  3).  This  'attitude  he  declared  imposed 
upon  us  new  duties ;  and  England  having  become  next-door  neigh- 
bour to  all  the  world,  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  questions  had  be- 
come inseparable.  He  appealed,  therefore,  to  the  new  electorate 
to  give  up  vague  and  general  aspirations,  to  limit  the  objects  of 
ambition  to  their  duties  ;  to  learn  to  know  their  own  minds,  and 
concentrate  their  efibrts  upon  the  achievement  of  their  deliberate 
purpose. 

These  topics  were,  amongst  others,  touched  upon  by  Sir  S. 
N(Hthcote  in  an  electoral  campaign  he  was  then  commencing  in 
the  proposed  Barnstaple  division  of  North  Devon,  for  which,  after 
some  opposition,  he  was  invited  to  stand.  At  the  first  meeting 
(Jan.    19)    he    declared  that    the    Conservative    i)arty    had   no 
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cause  to  be  a&aid  of  the  results  of  an  extended  franchise,  but 
anticipated  from  it  a  favourable  verdict.  During  their  term  of 
oflSce,  Sir  Stafford  observed,  the  Government  had  not  added  to 
the  country's  greatness,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  while  they  had 
left  unsolved  many  questions  to  which  they  formerly  urged  atten- 
tion should  be  devoted.  Their  accumulated  difficulties  abroad, 
especially  in  Egypt,  he  attributed  to  their  eagerness  to  shrink 
from  responsibility.  It  was  their  duty  to  maintain  the  greatness 
and  unity  of  the  empire^  and  their  position  as  an  Eastern  and 
oceanic  Power,  and  to  make  it  evident  to  the  colonists  that  we 
had  their  interests  at  heart,  regarding  them  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  empire,  and  were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  them  to  un- 
reasonable demands  on  the  part  of  other  countries,  or  to  bring 
them  into  foreign  difficulties  by  neglecting  at  the  proper  moment 
to  deal  with  questions  that  affected  foreign  nations. 

This  criticism  was  followed  by  another  speech  at  Bideford 
(Jan.  20),  in  which  Sir  S.  Northcote  reviewed  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  foreign  policy.  By  a  strange  coincidence  it  was  delivered 
on  the  very  day  when  a  Cabinet  council  had  been  hastily  sum- 
moned to  cUscuss  the  rejection  by  the  Continental  Powers  of  the 
English  proposals  for  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  financial 
difficulties,  and  with  it  the  consequent  collapse  of  the  European 
concert,  which  it  had  been  Mr.  Gladstone's  aim  to  preserve. 
Prince  Bismarck's  ostentatious  hostility  to  England  had  at  length 
brought  home  to  the  unwilling  minds  of  the  Ministry  the  convic- 
tion that  German  friendship  was  worth  conciliating,  and  perhaps 
worth  purchasing. 

The  uessence  of  these  French  counter-proposals  adopted  by 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  was  the  substitution  of  an  inter- 
national for  a  purely  British  guarantee  of  the  intended  tiew  loan, 
and  the  appointment  of  an  international  ConiTnisaion  (TEnquetey 
which,  under  the  guise  of  a  multiple  control  by  the  great  Powers, 
revived  all  the  embarrassments  of  the  dual  control  under  an 
aggravated  form.  Public  opinion  for  once  pronounced  itself  with 
decision  and  unanimity  against  such  a  solution  of  the  question, 
and  the  Government  was  urged  on  all  sides  to  speak  out  clearly 
and  decisively.  Th«  Times  expressed  the  belief  that  the  readiest 
solution  would  be  found  in  the  proclamation  of  a  protectorate, 
or  the  guarantee  of  the  Egyptian  Debt  without  a  formal  pro- 
tectorate. The  Daily  News  declared  that  the  idea  of  a  multiple 
or  dual  control  was  equally  inadmissible,  and  that  we  should 
undertake  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question  for  ourselves, 
on  our  own  responsibility  and  according  to  our  own  ideas.  The 
Standard^  taking  a  similar  view,  whilst  deploring  the  isolation  of 
England,  believed  that  one  strong  straightforward  word  would  at 
once  disarm  our  enemies,  and  might  on  a  future  occasion  fiunish 
ns  with  firiends.  The  provincial  press  used  similar  language,  and 
urged  that  the  Foreign  Office  should  not  in  dealing  with  Egypt 
repeat  the  tale  of  aimless  dawdling  which  Prince  Bismarck  had 
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laid  bare  in  his  revelations  of  the  Fiji  negotiations.  Frequent 
and  prolonged  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  were  held,  and  at  length 
(Jan.  22)  it  was  unofficially  announced  that  the  French  pro- 
posals had  been  accepted  as  a  basis  for  negotiations,  subject  to  the 
distinct  understanding  that  there  should  be  no  multiple  control 
in  any  shape  or  form.  The  coupon  was  to  be  taxed  instead  of 
being  cut;  representatives  of  Germany  and  Bussia  would  be 
admitted  to  the  council  of  "  the  Caisse ; "  but  the  functions  of 
that  body  were  to  be  no  way  extended ;  and  England,  whilst  offer- 
ing to  guarantee  9,000,000Z.,  would  consent  to  discuss  an  inter- 
national guarantee,  provided  it  were  unanimously  supported  by  all 
the  Powers. 

With  but  one  important  exception  (the  Spectator),  the  London 
and  provincial  newspapers  denounced  in  strong  language  the 
joint  guarantee,  in  which  they  saw  hiding  the  germ  of  the  multiple 
control.  But  the  Spectator,  giving  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
the  credit  of  trying  to  set  Egypt  on  its  legs,  argued  that,  in 
giving  way  on  the  minor  matters  of  finance  which  were  so  power- 
ful with  foreign  statesmen,  no  appreciable  harm  would  ensue — 
that  the  endorsement  of  the  four  other  Powers  did  not  render  the 
bill  for  the  payment  of  the  loan  more  valuable.  The  news  then 
arriving  from  the  Soudan  of  the  success  of  our  expedition  under 
General  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  or  the  friendlier  attitude  of  Ger- 
many, seems  to  have  induced  the  Continental  Powers  to  abate 
some  of  their  pretensions,  for  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
it  was  announced  (Jan.  31)  that  the  English  modifications 
had  been  accepted,  although  some  minor  points  of  detail  were 
left  for  subsequent  discussion ;  and  it  was  decided  that  although 
the  foreign  Governments  were,  with  England,  to  jointly  guarantee 
the  interest  of  the  loan,  they  were  to  have  no  power  to  inter- 
fere with  the  finances  of  Egypt.  But  public  interest  in  this 
complicated  question  was  speedily  diverted  to  other  channels. 
The  series  of  rapid  and  hard-fought  battles  in  the  Soudan  desert 
stimulated  the  warlike  instincts  of  a  large  body  of  the  English 
people,  whilst  the  renewal  of  the  dynamite  explosions  (Jan.  24), 
and  the  reckless  way  in  which  innocent  women  and  children 
had  been  exposed  to  danger,  aroused  anew  those  anti-Irish  feelings 
which  had  been  slumbering  for  some  months. 

If,  however,  the  Radical  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  unable 
to  impress  upon  its  foreign  policy  that  directness,  and  to  infuse 
into  its  military  undertakings  that  energy,  of  which  they  were 
the  credited  champions,  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  least  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  in  domestic  politics  he,  for  his  own  part,  was  not 
afraid  of  unfolding  his  programme  in  the  boldest  and  clearest 
form.  At  a  large  meeting  of  his  constituents  at  Birmingham 
(Jan.  29)  he  vindicated  his  speech  at  Ipswich,  which  had 
evoked  a  chorus  of  condemnation  from  Whigs  and  Tories,  political 
economists  and  taxpayers.  He  began,  however,  by  referring  in 
graceful  terms  to  his  intended  opponent.  Colonel  Bumaby,  who 
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had  met  his  death  in  the  Soudan,  where  he  was  serving  as  a  volun- 
teer. Mr.  Chamberlain  next  appealed  to  Mr.  Pamell  and  all  who 
had  influence  with  his  countrymen  to  separate  themselves  from 
such  crimes  as  the  blowing  up  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  only  by  silence  but  by  denouncing  them 
in  public ;  and  he  further  declared  that  such  murderous  and  cowardly 
attempts  rendered  impossible  the  task  of  doing  justice  in  a 
calm  spirit  to  reasonable  claims.  Passing  rapidly  on  to  the  more 
immediate  topic  of  his  address,  he  remarked  that  since  the  true 
need  of  Liberalism  was  a  perfect  trust  in  the  people,  he  was  in 
favour  of  manhood  suffrage  and  the  payment  of  members,  both  of 
which  he  expected  to  see  realised  in  time.  The  objection  raised 
to  the  latter  proposal  was,  he  knew,  that  it  tended  to  create  a 
class  of  professional  politicians;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  saw  no 
reason  to  fear  such  a  class,  and  deprecated  the  idea  that  politics 
should  be  the  only  business  left  to  amateurs.  The  great  inte- 
rests of  the  State,  he  argued,  should  not  be  committed  to  men 
who  did  not  make  them  the  serious  business  of  their  lives.  But 
this  was  only  a  small  point  in  the  Liberal  programme  of  the 
future  as  sketched  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  protested  strongly 
against  the  doctrine  which  seemed  to  be  held  in  such  honour 
among  the  Conservatives,  that  the  working  classes,  "  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  should  order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all 
their  betters,  and  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it 
had  pleased  God  to  call  them."  This  he  declared  to  be  a  rich 
man's  gospel  and  a  barren  programme.  It  would  be  only  toler- 
able if  it  were  possible  for  any  man  willing  to  work  to  obtain  it 
at  a  fair  remuneration,  sufBcient  to  provide  for  himself  and  family 
and  to  lay  by  something  for  a  rainy  day.  During  the  previous 
twenty  years  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  had  undoubt- 
edly improved,  but  they  had  not  obtained  their  full  share  in  the 
general  advance  of  prosperity.  One  million  were  in  receipt  of 
parish  relief,  another  million  were  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  and 
during  the  period  800,000  had  left  the  land  for  life  in  town,  or 
had  been  forced  to  emigrate.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  wanting  cultivation  ;  and  in 
presence  of  this  contradiction,  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  we  will 
not  be  content  to  stand  with  folded  arms  and  do  nothing  to  lift, 
even  by  one  inch,  the  heavy  load  of  misery  which  presses  upon  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow-creatures."  In  order  to  carry  his  views  into  effect, 
he  added,  "  I  have  had  two  main  objects  in  view.  In  the  first  place, 
I  want  to  see  that  the  burden  of  taxation  is  distributed  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  taxpayer.  In  the  second  place,  I  want  to 
increase  the  production  of  the  land,  and  I  want  to  multiply  the 
small  owners  and  tenants.  I  hold  that  the  sanctity  of  public 
property  is  greater  even  than  that  of  private  property ;  and  that  if 
it  has  been  lost,  or  wasted,  or  stolen,  some  equivalent  must  be 
found  for  it,  and  some  compensation  may  fairly  be  exacted  from 
the  wrong-doers." 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  then  went  on  to  explain  his  views  on  taxation, 
which  aimed  chiefly  at  the  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  taxa- 
tion upon  incomes  above  a  fixed  amount,  adjusted  by  an  ascending 
sliding  scale.  He  maintained  that  under  the  existing  system 
"  an  ordinary  working  man  pays  more  in  taxation,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  his  income,  than  the  greatest  peer  or  the  richest  commoner 
in  the  land."  He  denounced  this  system  as  unfair,  and  one  under 
which  the  poor  sufiFered,  but  not  the  rich.  He  believed  that  if 
Parliament  would  give  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  leave  to 
equalise  the  duties  payable  on  land  and  personal  property  passing 
by  death  or  inheritance,  and  would  consent  to  impose  a  higher 
tax  upon  incomes  exceeding  a  certain  amount,  he  would  be  able  to 
give  the  poor  a  free  breakfast-table  at  once. 

But  these  innovations,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  carried,  fell  far  short  of  the  sweeping  land  law 
reforms  he  was  prepared  to  support,  for,  he  continued,  "  however 
important  the  question  of  the  revision  of  taxation  may  be,  it  sinks 
into  insignificance  beside  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  the 
land.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  way  to  increase  the  incomes 
of  the  population  as  long  as  our  present  ridiculous,  exceptional, 
unjust,  and  unfair  land  system  continues  to  exist.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Bright  and  others  in  desiring  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
all  the  reforms  which  they  have  been  striving  so  long  for — regis- 
tration of  title,  cheapening  of  transfer,  and  the  removal  of  all  the 
obstacles  to  free  sales  which  are  caused  by  settlement  and  entail. 
But  I  believe  we  must  go  further  than  that.  The  present  system 
has  broken  down.  The  farmer  has  no  capital,  the  landlords  declare 
they  are  penniless.  Then  the  land  must  pass  into  other  hands, 
and  we  must  consider  the  possibility  of  creating  and  of  preparing 
the  way  for  a  return  to  the  old  conditions  when  English  agriculture 
was  prosperous  and  the  poor  law  unknown.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  must  contemplate  a  return  to  the  old  conditions  and  a  re-estab- 
lishment upon  the  land  of  the  old  class  of  yeomen  who  were  at 
one  time  the  most  independent  and  the  most  prosperous  class  of 
the  community." 

The  creation  of  such  a  yeoman  class  Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted 
to  be  a  difficulty.  A  few  rich  noblemen  like  Lord  Tollemache 
might  divide  up  their  land  into  small  holdings  of  from  three  to 
fifteen  acres,  build  cottages  and  stables,  and  reap  a  profitable 
return  on  the  outlay ;  but  the  risk  and  expense  would  be  too  great 
for  the  majority  of  farmers  and  landlords,  icapoverished  as  they 
were  by  long  agricultural  depression.  "  Then,"  said  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, "  they  must  give  place  to  those  who  could.  That  is  why 
I  have  been  anxious  to  call  in  the  local  authorities  in  every  dis- 
trict, and  give  them  authority  to  take  the  land  at  its  fair  value, 
and  to  incur  expenditure  in  the  pursuit  of  this  enterprise.  I  do 
not  think  the  local  authority  would  go  too  fast  in  the  matter. 
But  if  the  landlords  are  unable  to  develop  their  property  to  the 
best  advantage,  if  they  cannot   perform   the  obligations  which 
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attach  to  it,  then  I  say  they  must  be  taught  that  their  ownership 
is  a  trust  which  is  limited  by  the  supreme  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  they  must  give  place  to  others  who  will  be  able  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  capabilities  of  the  land." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Chamberlain  explained  that  he  had  only  re- 
ferred to  the  subjects  of  a  revision  of  taxation  and  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  land  as  illustrating  the  direction  which  the  new 
Liberal  policy  should  take.  He  deprecated  the  idea  that  they 
should  be  looked  upon  as  bribes  to  silence  the  democracy,  but 
rather  as  duties  remaining  to  be  fulfilled,  as  debts  to  be  paid,  and 
as  acts  of  justice  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  colleague,  Mr.  John  Bright, 
who  spoke  first  in  the  same  evening  (Jan.  29),  showed  in  a 
very  strong  light  the  divergences  of  the  old  and  new  Radicalism. 
After  appealing  to  the  people  to  make  the  elections  of  1886  as 
remarkable  a  starting-point  for  a  better  policy  as  had  been  the 
elections  of  1832  and  1868,  and  expressing  his  doubts  whether  the 
question  of  the  Disestablishment  of  the  English  Church  would  be 
ripe  in  the  next  Parliament,  Mr.  Bright  addressed  himself  espe- 
cially to  those  who  advocated  or  supported  the  demand  for  increased 
naval  and  military  expenditure.  He  declared  that  the  recent 
**  scare  "  about  the  navy  was  as  devoid  of  reason  as  any  preceding 
panic,  and  regarded  the  idea  of  a  war  with  France  as  the  most 
unlikely  chance  in  the  whole  range  of  European  politics,  and  one 
which  no  Frenchman  outside  a  lunatic  asylum  regarded  as  possi- 
ble. For  himself  he  was  thankful  that  the  "  Manchester  school  " 
was  not  dead,  for  with  it  morality  and  Christianity  would  be  dead 
also.  The  Victorian  era,  however,  had  profited  but  little  by  its 
teachings,  for  during  the  Queen's  reign  the  Government  had  spent 
on  war  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  money,  and  had  sacri- 
ficed from  60,000  to  80,000  of  their  fellow-subjects.  Mr.  Bright 
went  on  to  deprecate  the  constant  cry  of  certain  sections  of  the 
press  for  more  colonies,  and  declared  an  ever-growing  empire  to  be 
in  his  opinion  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  imperial  federation  childish 
and  absurd,  and  the  Colonial  Board  of  Advice  a  great  evil,  as  shown 
by  the  Indian  Council,  which  all  Governors-General  of  India  and 
many  Secretaries  of  State  and  Cabinet  Ministers  thought  might 
be  abolished  with  great  advantage.  Mr.  Bright  concluded  his 
address :  "  The  true  policy  of  this  country  is  not  to  seek  to 
enlarge  our  empire.  Nor  is  it  to  seek  to  bind  the  empire  together 
more  closely  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  Federation  League.  The 
way  to  deal  with  our  colonies  is  to  deal  with  them  as  we  do  now, 
to  encourage  them,  to  give  them  freedom  as  now,  to  deal  justly 
and  fairly  with  them  on  all  occasions,  to  cultivate  sympathy  and 
good-will  towards  them  ;  but  if  we  bind  or  attempt  to  bind  them 
in  a  closer  tie  by  meddling  with  them,  by  allowing  them  to  give 
counsel  which  perhaps  we  should  not  follow,  we  shall  find  that 
instead  of  their  being  more  our  friends  they  will  be  less  our 
friends,  and  that  the  bond  of  union  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
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weakened.  I  am  for  friendship — I  have  said  this  often  from  this 
platform — I  am  for  firiendship  and  justice  to  all  our  colonies  and 
to  foreign  Powers,  but  I  think  we  have  enough  on  our  hands.  .  .  . 
We  have,  I  say,  possessions  almost  all  over  the  world,  and  our 
language  is  spreading  all  over  the  globe.  A  hundred  years  hence 
the  English  language  will  be  the  prevailing  language  as  compared 
with  any  other  language.  In  North  America  there  will  be  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  speaking  English  within  a  very  few  years 
— within  the  lives  of  many  I  now  see  before  me.  You  will  hear 
it  spoken  by  millions  in  Australia  and  South  Africa;  you  will 
have  it  spoken,  as  you  now  have  it  spoken,  by  millions  in  the 
British  dependencies.  Our  literature  must  follow  the  laoguage. 
Let  us  be  content,  if  we  can,  with  the  territory  we  have  and  with 
the  regions  we  govern.  Let  us  deal  with  all  people  as  we  would 
wish  them  to  deal  with  us.  Let  us  suppress  the  longings  and 
hungerings  for  more  territory ;  let  us  resent  the  irritating  and 
offensive  teachings  of  those  hysterical  members  of  the  press; 
and  let  the  time  come  when,  as  I  think  one  of  our  poets  has 
said,  *  where  Britain's  power  is  felt  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy 
too.'  I  would  say,  in  addition,  that  where  Britain's  power  is  felt 
there  may  evermore  be  felt  the  justice  and  moderation  of  her 
character — that  those  great  qualities  may  be  everywhere  manifest 
and  by  all  nations  acknowledged." 

Both  speeches  were  enthusiastically  received  by  the  audience 
to  which  they  were  addressed ;  but  when  on  the  following  day  the 
work  of  criticism  commenced  in  the  press,  even  the  organs  of 
Mr.  Bright's  own  party  admitted  that  he  was  out  of  touch  with 
modem  Radicalism,  and  that  his  views  of  imperial  federation  were 
one-sided  and  dogmatic.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand, 
whilst  clearly  stating  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  was  not  by  any 
means  definite  in  explaining  how  they  could  be  reaUsed.  The 
Times  asked  if  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  rest  of  his  Cabinet  were 
ready  to  be  identified  with  proposals  for  a  graduated  system  of 
taxation,  which  the  most  advanced  political  economists,  like  Mr. 
Mill  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  had  condemned.  This  estimate  of  his 
opinions,  as  well  as  his  violation  of  the  principles  of  Mill's 
"  Political  Economy,"  Mr.  Chamberlain  refuted  in  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Daily  News  (Feb.  4).  He  protested,  more- 
over, against  the  misrepresentation  "which  attributes  to  me 
opinions  I  do  not  hold,  in  order  to  found  on  a  pure  invention 
an  accusation  of  political  dishonesty  and  predatory  suggestion." 
The  Spectator,  giving  a  hearty  approval  to  Mr.  Bright's  speech, 
saw  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  the  speech  more  of  the  agitator  of  the 
future  than  of  the  statesman  of  the  present.  In  fact,  as  was 
abundantly  shown^  not  only  during  the  recess,  but  at  subsequent 
public  meetings,  Mr.  Chamberlain  seemed  to  regard  as  of  little 
account  the  hostility  of  a  Parliament  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
was  already  addressing  himself  to  the  new  electorate,  which  he 
had  laboured  so  sedulously  to  bring  into  existence.  His  suggestion 
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that  the  State  should  assume  an  increased  control  over  the  land 
might  call  forth  the  retort  that  he  was  advocating  a  thinly  dis- 
guised Socialism ;  but  knowing  well  that  the  mass  of  new  electors 
would  belong  to  a  class  for  whom  Socialism  had  no  alarms,  he  was 
content  to  play  his  own  hand  in  the  political  game,  regardless  of 
the  frowns  of  his  temporary  partners. 

But  whilst  there  were  many  Liberals  ready  to  cavil  at  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  programme,  and  to  criticise  his  proposals,  none  of 
his  colleagues  or  political  allies  were  prepared  to  denounce  him  as 
a  revolutionary  demagogue.  Mr.  Goschen's  carefully  prepared 
speech  at  Edinburgh  (Jan.  31)  dealt  with  little  more  than  the 
economic  fallacies  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  em- 
bodying as  they  did  views  of  finance  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
steadfastly  opposed  throughout  his  career, 

"  To  hear  some  men  speak,"  said  he,  "  one  would  think  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  a  set  of  brand-new  principles  for  the  use  of 
new  electors,  and  that  we  must  discard  all  the  old  methods  and 
principles  of  -the  Liberal  party,  and  toss  them  aside  almost  like 
old  clothes.  We  have  a  common  aim,  and  that  is  to  secure  the 
greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number,  and  to  endeavour  to 
spread  the  prosperity  of  this  country  over  an  ever-widening  area 
of  the  population.  Everyone  would  believe  that  it  was  a  miser- 
able failure,  politically,  economically,  and  socially,  if  this  country 
were  simply  to  remain  or  to  be  a  paradise  of  the  rich.  That 
would  be  a  miserable  failure ;  but  I  wish  to  ask,  has  this  idea 
dawned  upon  the  Liberal  party  for  the  first  time  now?  We 
recognise  that  work  in  the  future  has  to  be  done,  and  much  work 
too;  but  we,  and  many  among  us,  wish  to  set  about  this  new 
work  in  the  old  spirit,  and  we  wish  and  trust  that  the  country 
will  recognise  that  the  statesmen  who  for  so  many  years  have 
been  responsible  to  the  country  have  not  been  idle  or  indifferent 
in  the  performance  of  their  work.  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
system  of  taxation  under  which  we  live  at  present?  Whose 
taxation,  whose  system  is  it  ? — a  system  elaborated  with  greater 
care,  with  greater  industry,  with  greater  skill  than  that  prevail- 
ing in  any  other  civilised  community — whose  system  is  it,  I  ask  ? 
It  is  his  who  is  the  greatest  financi^  genius  of  this  century.  It 
is  his  whose  magic  wand  has  touched  our  finances,  and  has  brought 
them  to  a  point  which  makes  them  the  admiration  of  every 
country  in  Europe.  It  is  the  system  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  am  not  prepared  to  stand  by  in  silence  without  regis- 
tering an  emphatic  protest  against  language  which  would  bid  the 
new  democracy  celebrate  its  advent  to  power  by  the  dethronement 
of  Gladstonian  finance.  I  said  something  about  the  spirit  in 
which  the  new  electors  might  be  addressed.  If  it  were  right 
and  proper  at  this  first  moment  of  their  enfranchisement  to  say 
to  them,  *  Look  what  you  have  suff'ered  in  the  past ;  look  how 
unjust  the  system  is  under  which  you  are  living ;  shift  your 
burdens  upon   others ;  strike   at   other  classes ;   push  your  own 
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class  interests,'  and  that  without  a  word  as  to  corresponding  obli- 
gations, without  a  word  to  lift  them  to  a  high  and  worthy  concep- 
tion of  common  national  duty,  without  a  word  to  inspire  them 
with  zeal  for  the  union  of  classes,  then  many  persons  would  be 
disposed  to  think  that  no  prophecies  could  have  been  too  gloomy 
and  no  prospects  before  us  more  disastrous.  Then  they  might 
think  that  the  new  electors  had  stormed  the  constitution  on  the 
principle  of  an  enemy  storming  a  town,  who  demands  a  ransom 
for  abstaining  from  plunder.  But  it  is  not  in  that  spirit,  I  am 
firmly  convinced,  that  our  fellow-countrymen  have  entered  the 
pale  of  the  constitution  to  share  with  us  the  high  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  governing  the  State." 

After  protesting  that  the  new  arbiters  of  England's  destinies 
would  not  think  that  they  had  done  their  whole  duty  to  the 
country  simply  by  the  drastic  application  of  the  principle  of  self- 
interest,  Mr.  Goschen  continued, — 

"  The  situation,  then,  to  my  mind  presents  itself  as  this.  We 
shall  not  be  content  unless  prosperity  widens  over  a  larger  area  of 
the  population,  and  we  shall  all  be  agreed — the  extreme  faction, 
the  centres,  and  the  moderates — that  we  ought  to  utilise  the 
momentum  given  by  the  new  Reform  Bills  to  fetch  up  our  arrears 
of  legislation.  In  this  we  can  all  act  together.  But  there  are 
many  Liberals  who  are  thoroughly  sound  in  heart,  thoroughly 
sound  in  Liberal  principles,  who  do  not  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  policy  of  root-and-branch  changes  in  everything — 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  these  methods  in  order  to 
secure  our  common  aim.  They  will  go  forward  with  equal  resolu- 
tion, with  more  prudence,  and  with  less  passion.  They  will 
believe  less  in  the  omnipotence  of  legislation.  They  will  face 
new  problems,  but  in  the  old  spirit,  and  they  will  go  forward,  I 
say,  with  equal  resolution,  though  disbelieving  in  crude  panaceas, 
which  have  been  proved  over  and  over  again  to  be  useless  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  aims.  Now  I  used  the  words  *  crude 
panaceas,'  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  meant  when  I  said  '  crude 
panaceas.'  I  call  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  a  crude  panacea. 
I  should  call  the  establishment  of  a  vast  bureaucratic  system  for 
the  distribution  of  land  a  crude  panacea.  I  should  call  the 
establishment  of  a  Land  Court  to  fix  rents  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  a  crude  panacea.  I  should  say  this — let  us  try 
freedom  first  before  we  try  interference  of  the  State.  In  all  the 
points  I  propose  to  touch  I  want  to  plead  the  cause  of  freedom 
against  State  interference,  and  that  is  one  of  the  old  fiadical 
doctrines.  Do  not  let  me  be  told  that  I  am  not  a  Liberal  because 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  freedom  in  all  respects.  It  is  an  old 
Radical  doctrine,  try  freedom  first  before  you  attempt  to  interfere 
by  the  State." 

Mr.  Goschen  then  declared  himself  for  absolute  freedom  in 
land — land  to  be  as  saleable  as  a  watch,  with  a  perfect  register  of 
titles,  with  "a  kind  of  agricultural  ledger  in  every  great  local 
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centre.  "  It  is  bad  for  the  country  that  the  existing  owner 
should  be  controlled  by  the  dead  hand  of  his  ancestors.  I  say 
let  the  living  hand  grasp  the  living  soil.  One  thing  I  do  not  see 
my  way  to,  and  that  is  the  artificial  planting  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  on  plots  of  land  to  be  paid  for  by  some  communities  and 
distributed  among  them."  He  was  for  a  genuine  and  sweeping 
reform  in  local  government  throughout  the  country,  and  a 
thorough  review  of  all  the  duties  of  the  central  authorities  and 
the  local  authorities  respectively,  with  a  view  to  as  much  decen- 
tralisation as  possible. 

"  Better  local  government  in  the  counties  will  no  doubt  give 
us  better  roads,  cheaper  administration,  better  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, better  government  in  many  ways ;  but  that,  to  my  mind, 
is  only  half  the  battle.  What  I  want  to  see  and  what  I  have 
pleaded  for  is  this — that  in  all  local  communities  there  should  be 
more  civic  life,  such  as  you  have  in  your  large  towns.  I  am  not 
content  that  the  dwellers  in  the  country,  the  agricultural 
labourers,  should  have  no  other  idea  of  civic  authority  than  the 
tramp  of  a  policeman  or  of  an  oflScial  of  a  workhouse." 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  taxation  Mr.  Goschen  expressed 
his  belief  that  any  proposal  of  a  graduated  income  tax  was  in 
direct  contradiction  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  views ;  and  he  pro- 
tested most  strongly  against  statesmen  who„  at  the  moment  when 
the  whole  power  was  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  class, 
should  point  out  to  that  class  how  it  could  best  shift  the  burden 
on  to  other  shoulders.     In  conclusion  he  said, — 

"  I  think  that  in  almost  all  that  I  have  said  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party.  I  believe  that  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  three- fourths  of  the  Cabinet  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  I  believe  that  I  am  a  truer  disciple  of  the  Prime  Minister 
on  this  question  than  some  of  those  recent  speakers  who,  officially 
at  least,  may  be  said  to  be  nearer  and  dearer  to  him.  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  great  Liberal  leaders  have  sympathy  with  the 
raising  of  this  question  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  to  the 
property  of  his  neighbours,  nor  do  I  believe  that  they  hold  the 
theory  of  ransom  or  insurance.  There  are  two  policies  before 
the  country.  The  one  is  a  policy  of  union,  freedom,  justice,  and 
common  sense ;  the  other  is  a  policy  of  class  conflicts  and  wild 
dreams.  If  I  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  democracy,  I  should 
say — You  have  succeeded  to  the  government  of  a  vast  and  old 
empire,  with  classes  whose  interests  have  become  complicated 
through  centuries.  You  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
government  with  the  full  approval  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. You  have  high  and  important  duties.  You  will  like 
that  the  common  sense  and  fair  play  which  have  characterised  the 
history  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  past  shall  continue  so  to 
characterise  it  in  the  future ;  and  if  you  have  reproachea  against 
the  classes  that  have  ruled  before,  because  they  have  followed  too 
much  their  own  interests,  you,  the  democracy,  will  show  that  you 
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take  a  higher  view  of  the  duties  to  which  jou  have  been  called. 
You  will  remember  how  Great  Britain  is  the  mother  of  par- 
liaments." 

Protests  of  a  similar  nature  came  from  all  shades  of  Liberals ; 
from  Sir  James  Caird,  the  chairman  of  the  English  Land  Com- 
mission on  .the  one  hand,  and  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  addressing 
the  co-operative  societies  of  Bradford,  on  the  other.  Conservative 
organs,  like  the  Standard,  whilst  recognising  Mr.  Goschen's 
honesty  of  purpose,  doubted  whether  Liberalism  of  his  type  had 
not  ceased  to  influence  the  party ;  and  held  that  he  and  those 
who  thought  with  him  could  only  remain  in  the  party  as  the 
obedient,  even  though  unwilling  instruments  of  more  enterpris- 
ing reformers.  Sir  Stafford  Northeote,  speaking  at  Crediton  on 
the  same  day  (Jan.  31),  contrasted  the  speeches  of  the  two 
members  for  Birmingham.  Mr.  Bright,  he  said,  was  constantly 
eulogising  the  measures  passed  by  Liberal  Governments  since  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  and  the  blessing  they  had  proved  to  the 
country ;  whilst  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  wealth  had  done  no  good  to  labour,  but  had  only  profited 
capital.  Sir  S.  Northeote  deplored  as  much  as  anyone  the 
absorption  or  disappearance  of  the  yeoman  class,  but  he  con- 
tended that  the  cause  was  that  they  could  not  make  small  hold- 
ings pay.  Their  owners  therefore  sold  them,  and  invested  the 
proceeds  in  some  more  profitable  business.  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin, 
at  the  Lincolnshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  expressed  even  more 
strongly  •  the  views  of  a  section  of  the  Conservative  party,  and 
charged  the  leaders  of  the  Eadical  party  with  being  responsible 
more  than  other  men  in  the  world  for  the  extinction  of  the 
yeoman  class.  Politically  he  believed  that  a  peasant  proprietary 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  but 
commercially  it  would  be  a  disastrous  failure,  as  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  the  island  of  Axholme  testified.  Mr.  Chaplin  was 
prepared  to  advocate  a  duty  on  all  manufactured  goods  coming 
from  coimtries  which  refused  to  take  our  manufactures  duty  free, 
and  to  re-impose  the  shilling  duty  on  corn,  believing  that  by 
such  measures  both  commerce  and  agriculture  would  be  alike 
benefited. 

Meanwhile  several  things  had  happened  which  forced  Irish- 
men and  Wsh  affairs  upon  the  somewhat  flagging  interest  of  the 
English  public  and  politicians.  Simultaneous  attempts  were  made 
(Jan.  24)  in  broad  daylight  to  blow  up  the  Tower  of  London  and 
the  House  of  Commons  by  dynamite.  At  the  first-named  building 
a  parcel  was  left  in  the  old  banqueting-room,  where  it  exploded, 
doing  but  comparatively  small  damage  beyond  displacing  and 
twisting  many  of  the  rifles  stacked  in  the  adjoining  council- 
chamber,  but  injuring  two  young  girls  and  two  children.  Thanks 
to  the  military  discipline  maintained  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Tower,  the  outer  gates  were  closed  before  the  visitors  could  leave, 
and  amongst  them  the  police  detained  a  man  named  Cunningham, 
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who  was  subsequently  tried,  together  with  an  ac5complice  arrested 
some  days  later,  and  both  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude.  The  explosions  at  Westminster  Palace  were  more 
destructive.  One  parcel  of  dynamite  left  just  within  the  House 
itself,  which  on  that  day  was  open  to  the  public,  tore  up  Mr. 
Gladstone's  seat,  throwing  large  masses  up  into  the  gallery,  and 
destroying  large  balks  of  timber  and  heavy  pieces  of  masonry. 
Another  packet  was  left  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  crypt  under 
Westminster  Hall,  and  had  it  exploded  there  in  so  confin^  a  place 
the  destruction  would  probably  have  been  appalling.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, the  attention  of  a  policeman  named  Cole  was  called  to  the 
suspicious  bundle ;  and  without  hesitation  he  picked  it  up,  and 
rushing  past  the  visitors  managed  to  reach  the  top  of  the  steps, 
where,  unable  to  bear  the  heat  any  longer,  he  threw  it  down.  As 
he  did  so  there  was  a  tremendous  explosion,  blowing  a  hole  in  the 
pavement  nearly  six  feet  in  length  by  about  half  that  amount  in 
width,  through  which  both  Cole  and  another  constable  named  Cox, 
who  had  come  to  his  assistance,  fell.  The  next  instant  the  HsU 
was  filled  with  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  pieces  of  broken  glass  flying  in 
every  direction.  The  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  just 
come  from  the  crypt,  together  with  one  or  two  others  in  the 
vicinity,  were  hit  by  the  splinters  and  stunned  by  the  report^ 
while  their  clothes  were  cut  to  pieces.  Beyond  this,  however,  no 
person  was  seriously  injured  ;  even  Cole  and  Cox,  although  stunned 
and  severely  shaken,  escaping  with  their  lives  and  limbs  intact. 
To  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  no  clue  was  obtained,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  bundle  had  been  conveyed  either  by  a 
woman,  or  by  a  man  disguised  in  woman's  clothes.  Abroad  the 
indignation  expressed  was  as  great  as  in  this  country,  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  passed,  by  63  votes  to  1,  a  resolution 
utterly  condemning  such  crimes. 

Mr.  Pamell,  however,  speaking  to  the  people  of  Clare  only  two 
days  after  its  occurrence  (Jan.  26),  made  absolutely  no  reference  to 
the  circumstance.  After  denouncing  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  he  went 
on  to  denounce  those  who  were  tempted  by  "  the  father  of  evil " 
to  take  possession  of  a  farm  from  which  another  Irishman  had 
been  evicted ;  and  assured  the  farmers  of  Clare  that  every  penny 
spent  by  them  in  supporting  evicted  tenants  would  be  worth 
thousands  of  pounds  to  them  hereafter.  He  declared  that  the 
farmer  who  was  tempted  to  take  a  farm  from  which  another  had 
been  evicted  by  the  landlord,  ought  to  repent  himself,  and  **  put 
the  bulk  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  position  to  say  that  there 
is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  lost  sinner  who  repenteth  than 
over  ninety-nine  just  men  who  need  no  repentance." 

On  the  following  day  (Jan.  27)  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  speaking 
at  Leeds,  referred  to  this  speech  of  Mr.  Pamell's,  and  exhorted  his 
hearers  not  to  let  their  just  wrath  at  such  speeches  relax  their 
determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  but  rather 
confirm  them  still  more  in  that  determination.     "  Because  some 
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Irishmen  behaved  detestably,  because  many  of  them  did  not  rise  up 
to  their  duty  as  they  considered  they  ought,  that  is  no  reason 
why  justice  should  not  be  done  to  those  behind  them."  He  hinted 
that  on  the  renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act  in  the  following  session  it 
might  be  expedient  to  extend  its  operation,  at  least  in  part,  to 
England  and  Scotland,  and  to  strengthen  the  existing  law  against 
secret  perpetration  of  outrage. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  towards 
Mr.  Pamell  and  his  attitude  of  reserve,  it  was  obviously  not  mis- 
understood in  his  own  country,  as  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
the  choice  of  a  member  for  the  vacant  seat  for  Tipperary  abun- 
dantly proved.  A  convention  was  held  at  Thurles  (Jan.  3)  to 
choose  a  candidate,  when  the  treasurer  of  the  National  League, 
Mr.  John  O'Connor,  was  rejected  in  favour  of  the  local  man,  Mr. 
O'Eyan,  as  ardent  a  champion  of  the  national  cause  as  his  rival, 
but  not  favoured  by  Archbishop  Croke.  Mr.  Pamell,  on  receiving 
the  news,  directed  the  calling  of  a  second  convention,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  attending  it.  Mr.  O'Ryan  stood  his 
ground ;  the  Town  Commissioners  of  Cashel  proposed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  "  they  viewed  with  alarm  the  action  in  certain 
quarters  of  dictation,^"  and  cautioned  those  who  were  forcing  a 
contest  that  "  they  did  not  yet  know  the  spirit  of  Tipperary."  Mr. 
Pamell  arrived  and  met  Mr.  O'Eyan  and  the  Archbishop,  and 
subsequently  addressed  the  meeting.  He  told  them  that  there 
was  no  dictation  on  his  part,  but  that  the  League  claimed  the 
right  of  consulting  and  advising  with  the  Irish  constituencies  in 
the  choice  of  representatives.  Mr.  O'Eyan  withdrew,  and  a  few 
days  later  Mr.  O'Connor,  chosen  by  acclamation,  was  elected  with- 
out opposition.  On  the  day  following  the  election  Mr.  Pamell 
made  another  speech,  in  which  he  explained  more  fully  the  aims 
of  the  Nationalist  party.  "  They  were  determined,"  he  said.  "  to 
obtain  for  the  Irish  farmer  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  and  the  pretended 
fair  rent  of  the  Land  Courts  would  have  to  give  way  to  really  fair 
rent  before  half  the  fifteen  years  expired.  Bankruptcy  would 
swallow  up  the  tenant  farmers  long  before  fifteen  years  if  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  the  rent  at  present  fixed.  They  had  done 
their  best  for  the  labourer,  and  a  Labourers'  Act  had  been  passed. 
It  was  maimed  and  mutilated  of  many  of  its  enforced  provisions, 
but  was  laid  on  correct  lines,  and  had  principles  which  he  believed 
would  cause  as  much  further  legislation  as  to  give  the  labourer 
some  fair  chance  of  his  rights  and  national  heritage." 

All  interest,  however,  was  speedily  withdrawn  from  home 
affairs  and  questions  of  domestic  policy  by  the  disastrous  news  of 
the  fall  of  Khartoum.  On  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
Sir  Charles  Wilson's  first  telegram  was  published  (Feb.  5)  the 
Daily  News  had  expressed  its  belief  that  the  beginning  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  had  at  length  been  reached  in  Egypt,  and 
that  under  Lord  Wolseley's  skilful  management  its  results  would 
be  felt  from  Alexandria  to  the  Soudan.     When  the  full  measure 
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of  the  disaster  was  at  length  realised,  and  the  heroic  efforts  mad 
by  Greneral  Gordon  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  the  Britis 
troops  became  known,  there  was  on  all  sides  a  loud  and  bitte 
cry  raised  against  the  Cabinet,  the  War  Office,  and  I^ord  Wolselej 
The  Cabinet  was  accused  of  helpless  indecision,  or  of  being  guide 
only  by  the  expediency  of  the  hour,  putting  off  from  day  to  da 
its  consent  to  any  relief  expedition  ;  the  War  Office  had  stinte 
men  and  materials ;  and  at  the  last  moment  I/ord  Wolseley,  goade 
to  make  an  effort  to  save  Gordon  from  the  treachery  by  whic 
he  was  menaced,  despatched  an  inadequate  force  across  a  tracklec 
desert,  swarming  with  hostile  Arabs.  From  all  sides  the  cry,  **  Tc 
late ! "  arose.  The  Times  declared  that,  "  gambler  fashion,  n 
had  staked  everything  upon  desperate  chances,  and  had  lost."  ] 
was  the  reductio  ad  absurduTn  of  a  whole  policy,  a  disaster  m 
only  pregnant  with  distant  dangers  to  our .  scattered  troops,  br 
carrying  into  it  dangerous  possibilities  of  disturbance  in  th 
remotest  comers  of  the  empire.  "  It  is  for  Lord  Wolseley  to  sa 
whether  it  is  possible  and  in  what  way  he  proposes  to  extricat 
his  forces  after  restoring  the  prestige  now  so  seriously  damaged.  I 
either  case  he  must  not  for  an  instant  think  they  are  to  remai 
in  the  air.  The  Suakim-Berber  road  must  be  opened  at  any  cos 
General  Gordon  must  be  saved  or  avenged,  and  the  honour  of  th 
country  must  be  vindicated,  no  matter  what  the  difficulties." 

The  Standard  was  no  less  strong  in  expressing  the  views  < 
the  Conservatives.  "  All  party  spirit  must  be  dropped  in  view  < 
a  calamity  which  has  to  be  borne,  and  a  resolution  taken  by  €h 
whole  country.  ...  To  attempt  a  retreat  would  be  fatal.  ] 
must  be  remembered  that  behind  as  well  as  in  front  of  us  thei 
is  not  one  trustworthy  friend  either  in  the  Soudan  or  the  Delt: 
.  .  .  The  path  of  prudence,  as  it  is  certainly  the  path  of  honou 
points  to  the  recapture  of  Khartoum.  If  we  shirk  this  dut; 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  British  soldiers  will  have  to  be  riske 
hereafter  in  trying  to  retrieve  the  blunder." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  expressed  its  views  in  like  sense.  **  W 
have  a  great  misfortune  to  repair,  but  no  disgrace  to  lament.  A 
that  is  needed  now  is  that  our  statesmen  should  rise  to  the  heroi 
level  of  our  soldiers."  After  suggesting  that  Lord  Wolseley's  safei 
plan  would  be  to  capture  Berber,  and  open  up  communicatioi 
through  Abu  Hamed  and  Korusko,  and  then  await  reinforcemeni 
from  Suakim,it  added,  "  If  we  have  no  British  troops  available  ft 
the  purpose  of  pushing  a  powerful  column  as  far  as  Berber,  then  : 
is  the  duty  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  summon  soldiers  froi 
India.  It  is  a  drastic  measure,  a  harsh  consequence  of  painfi 
irresolution.  The  stress  is  sharp,  but  courage  and  conduct  wi 
set  all  straight,  especially  if  we  profit  by  the  severe  lesson  rea 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  political,  not  the  military  capacity  of  En£ 
land  which  has  failed." 

The  Mending  Post  declared  emphatically,  **  We  cannot  tur 
our  backs  upon  the  Mahdi  and  his   hordes  without  sacrificin 
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Egypt  and  shaking  to  its  foundations  our  Indian  Empire.  Having 
entered  on  this  struggle,  we  must  go  on  with  it ;  and  having  gone 
to  the  Soudan,  we  can  only  quit  it  as  victors.  There  is  one  only 
course." 

The  Daily  News,  which  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  storm 
gathering  round  the  Ministry,  urged,  "  This  is  a  national  calamity, 
and  must  be  met  by  a  national  resolve.  It  has  still  to  be  remem- 
bered that  far  worse  troubles  have  come  upon  States  much  less 
powerful  than  England,  and  have  been  easily,  or  with  comparative 
ease,  retrieved.  General  Gordon  will  be  remembered  always  in 
our  history  as  the  noblest  type  of  soldier,  a  hero  who  was  to  the 
full  in  his  own  person  that  ideal  warrior  whom  the  templar 
knights  tried  and  failed  to  create." 

The  PaU  Mall  Oazette,  the  mouthpiece  of  a  more  robust 
Radicalism,  was  for  more  decisive  action.  It  admitted  the  fact 
that  Khartoum  could  not  be  relieved,  and  that  the  cry  to  advance 
thereon  should  be  resisted  coUte  que  coUte ;  nevertheless  England 
dare  not  retreat.  "First  and  foremost  we  must  reinforce  our 
garrisons  everywhere — India  included,  raising  men,  if  need  be, 
for  special  service,  and  in  the  meantime  press  on  without  a 
moment's  delay  to  the  relief  of  Metamneh."  General  Earle's 
force,  the  PaU  MaU  argued,  should  advance  on  Berber,  and  from 
Berber  to  Metamneh.  Simultaneously  the  reinforced  garrison  of 
Suakim  should  clear  the  road  to  Berber.  "  Every  nerve  should 
be  strained  to  prov^  that  the  disaster  has  only  stiffened  our  reso- 
lution to  hold  aloft  the  flag  of  England  in  the  feice  of  every  foe.  .  .  . 
The  duty  of  to-day  is  to  show  no  flinching,  to  prepare  for  all 
eventualities,  and  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Metamneh  by  water." 
The  provincial  papers  were  not  less  united  in  their  appeal  for 
something  in  the  shape  of  energetic  action. 

The  BirminghaTTi  Post^  Mr.  Chamberlain's  unofficial  organ, 
declared,  "  One  thing  we  know  by  instinct — that  whatever  can  be 
done  by  the  power,  the  energy,  and  the  wealth  of  England  must 
be  done  and  will  be  done  without  delay  and,  without  stint.  If 
Gordon  can  be  saved  by  human  means,  he  must  be  saved,  cost 
what  it  may." 

The  Manchester  Ouardian  expressed  its  conviction  that  "  the 
country  will  grudge  no  sacrifice  which  may  be  needed  to  save  our 
military  credit,  to  complete  the  necessary  task  of  pushing  back 
the  tide  of  invasion,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  rescue  the  great  and 
gallant  soldier  and  most  noble  man,  the  failure  of  whose  efforts 
we  deplore." 

The  Leeds  Mercv/ry  wrote,  "Ministers  must  not  be  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  resolve  of  the  nation  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  half-measures  in  dealing  with  this  Egyptian  business.  .  .  . 
Berber,  and  not  Khartoum,  will  become  the  objective  point  of  Lord 
Wolseley's  operations.  That  it  will  be  soon  in  his  hands  is  hardly 
to  be  questioned.  We,  too,  can  show  the  world  that  we  are  made 
of  the  same  stuff  as  the   heroes   of  the  Nile,  and  that  having 
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undertaken  a  task  which  came  to  us  in  the  path  of  duty,  neither 
discouragements  nor  dangers  nor  any  sordid  consideration  for 
self  will  induce  us  to  turn  back,  leaving  that  task  unaccom- 
plished." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  no  lack  of  political  and 
military  counsellors  to  whom  the  Government  might  turn  for 
advice.  So  that  when  Lord  Wolseley,  on  receiving  the  tidings  of 
the  fall  of  Khartoum,  telegraphed  to  know  the  decision  of  the 
Ministers  as  to  whether  he  should  follow  up  the  Mahdi  and  de- 
stroy him,  or  should  leave  him  alone,  they  replied  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  Mahdi  or  of  Khartoum  was  politically  and  otherwise 
essential.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  when  the  news  of  the  disaster 
arrived,  the  Cabinet  did  what  was  in  its  power  to  meet  the 
emergency.  The  members  in  or  near  town  assembled  at  once, 
Mr.  Gladstone  arrived  immediately  from  Hawarden,  and  daily 
long  sittings  were  held ;  the  final  result  of  which  was  that  7,000 
men  were  at  once  ordered  to  prepare  for  embarkation  for  Suakim, 
and  thence  to  march  across  the  desert  to  Berber.  This  decision 
was  generally  approved  by  the  public  ;  and  the  cry  "  Smash  the 
Mahdi ! "  was  repeated  by  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  in 
scarcely  distinguishable  tones — the  Radicals  merely  protesting  that 
the  operation  should  involve  no  subsequent  responsibilities  in  the 
Soudan,  or  indeed  in  Egypt  itself.  Lord  Ripon  gave  the  key-note 
to  the  Liberals  in  a  speech  at  Ripon  (Feb.  7),  when  he  defined  the 
duty  of  all  men  of  all  parties  to  give  their  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  every  measure  thought  necessary  to  preserve  our  military 
prestige  and  maintain  our  honourable  engagemcQts.  He,  moreover, 
implored  his  hearers  "  to  wait  before  they  uttered  one  word  of  con- 
demnation, or  even  hostile  criticism,  until  they  knew  from  the 
Government  themselves  what  explanation  they  had  to  oflFer  for 
the  recent  occurrences." 

Almost  alone,  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  and  Mr.  John  Morley, 
the  former  at  Torpoint  and  the  latter  at  Glasgow  (Feb.  10), 
simultaneously  protested  against  the  whole  policy.  "  Remember," 
said  Mr.  Courtney,  "  what  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  said — that  these 
men  are  fighting  for  their  liberties.  If  they  are  fighting  for 
their  liberties,  are  we,  the  lovers  of  freedom,  we,  the  champions 
of  free  nationalities  all  the  world  over,  we  who  have  rejoiced  as 
nation  after  nation  in  Europe  has  been  able  to  assert  for  itself  the 
dignity  and  privileges  of  self-government — are  we  to  go  on  fighb- 
ing  these  Arabs  who  are  fighting  for  their  liberties  ?  Are  we  to 
try  to  put  down  this  *  rebellion,'  as  it  is  called — a  rebellion  which 
is  simply  the  assertion  on  their  part  of  their  right  to  be  free  as 
we  are  free  ?  What  justification  is  there,  except  the  justification 
of  the  heathen  notion  that  we  must  have  force  to  rule  all  over 
the  world  and  to  enslave  other  people  ? — a  justification  which  I 
shall  be  very  slow  to  believe  that  any  English  Government  will  at 
all  lay  its  hands  upon,  and  which  I  should  be  the  slowest  of  all  to 
believe  that  an  English  Government,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  its 
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head,  could  give  any  countenance  to.  If  I  stood  alo^e,  I  would 
hold  to  it.  If  I  stood  alone,  and  everyone  else  in  England  were 
on  the  other  side — though  I  rejoice  to  feel,  from  what  I  see  and 
hear  to-night,  that  such  a  thing  is  not  possible — yet  I  say  that  if 
I  stood  alone,  I  would  protest  against  the  notion  of  waging  war 
against  the  Mahdi,  supposing  Gordon  to  be  dead,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  our  might,  as  one  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  duty  of  a  nation,  wholly  inconsistent  with  even  heathen 
morality,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  lowest  and  basest 
measure  of  our  own  self-interest." 

Speaking  in  complete  accord  with  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Morley, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom,  said,  "  Suppose  that  these 
lamentable  events  have  made  it  impossible  to  secure  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  then  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  still 
of  the  mind  that  these  instructions  should  hold  good,  or  that  no 
further  oflFensive  operations  are  to  be  undertaken.  If  that  was  a 
wise  policy  then,  in  what  sense  has  the  failure  to  rescue  Gordon 
turned  it  into  a  foolish  policy?  Is  there  any  great  object  of  policy 
to  establish  ?  Is  it  any  interest  of  ours  to  make  ourselves  respon- 
sible for  the  Soudan  ?  Picture  to  yourselves  what  the  Soudan 
means.  Let  us  be  under  no  delusions.  Of  that  perilous  diet  we 
have  had  more  than  enough.  If  you  once  sanction  extended 
operations  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  if  you  send  army  after 
army,  and  at  last — after  vast  effort  and  possibly  an  appalling 
destruction  of  human  life — you  finally  break  up  the  power  of 
the  Mahdi,  your  victory  and  your  conquest  will  only  end  in 
saddling  you  with  the  burden  of  a  permanent  responsibility,  of 
which  I  will  only  say  that  a  more  fruitless,  thankless,  and  de- 
sperate responsibility  was  never  imposed  on  the  people  of  this 
country.  If  we  remain  in  the  Soudan  one  day  or  one  hour 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  expedition  we  shall 
remain  in  the  Soudan  for  ever ;  and  I  declare  my  solemn  convic- 
tion that,  though  war  in  the  Soudan  be  a  great  evil  in  itself,  even 
without  further  responsibility,  and  though  annexation  even  with- 
out war  would  be  a  greater  evil  still,  yet  to  have  a  bloody  war 
followed  by  a  burdensome  annexation  would  be  the  very  direst 
accumulation   of  mischief  that  the  mind  and   the  imagination 

can  picture We  know  what  the   advocates  of  a  war  of 

revenge  will  say.  They  will  first  say  that  honour  demands  the 
flying  of  the  British  flag  in  Khartoum.  When  that  is  over, 
honour  will  demand  that  it  flies  there  for  ever ;  when  you  have 
settled  that  Khartoum  is  to  be  British  for  ever,  honour  will  de- 
mand, and  most  likely  expediency  will  compel,  the  chastisement 
of  Arabs  on  the  southern  frontier,  and  so  we  shall  be  drawn,  as  we 
have  been  drawn,  inch  by  inch  down  the  abyss." 

A  somewhat  diflFerent  standard  was  adopted  by  Lord  Rosebery. 
Speaking  at  Epsom  (Feb.  9),  on  the  eve  of  his  acceptance  of  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  he  thought  that  an  effort 
was  required  on  the  part  of  the  entire  nation  to  show  once  for  all 
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that  we  were  not  disposed  to  shut  ourselves  up  in  this  island,  anc 
pursue  our  own  selfish  interests  without  either  a  foreign  or  i 
colonial  policy.  Mr.  Groschen,  in  like  manner,  speaking  at  Liver 
pool  (Feb.  11),  protested  against  the  ideas  put  forward  by  Mr 
Courtney  and  Mr.  Morley.  "  We  should  not  go  forward,"  he  said 
"  in  a  simple  fanatical  spirit,  or  with  a  haughty  wish  to  win ;  bu 
we  should  be  inspired  by  a  feeling  that  no  great  nation  with  sub 
ject  races  under  it  can,  in  the  interests  of  those  subject  races  them 
selves,  retire  beaten  and  foiled.  We  should  remember  that  in  th< 
interests  of  Western  civilisation  we  have  a  duty  to  perform  t 
a  country  we  have  engaged  to  protect."  IVIr.  Goschen  went  on  t 
say  that  if  we  were  to  undertake  such  heavy  duties  for  Egypt,  i 
Lord  Wolseley  was  to  have  a  free  hand  in  Korti,  the  Britisl 
Government  ought  to  have  a  free  hand  in  Cairo  to  govern  Egyp 
as  it  ought  to  be  governed,  and  ought  not  to  submit  to  the  pett; 
interferences  of  an  International  Control.  From  the  Conservativ 
side  the  most  telling  speeches  were  those  of  Mr.  Plunket  ant 
Mr.  Gibson  (Feb.  7),  the  former  of  whom  summed  up  the  sins  o 
the  Government  in  the  words  irom  Shakespeare's  Sichard  II. : — 

Discomfort  guides  my  tongue. 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord, 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth. 
O  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return, 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting  men. 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day  too  late, 
Overthrows  thy  joys,  mends,  fortunes,  and  thy  state. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  at  Northleach  (Feb.  11),  passed  a  warr 
eulogium  on  General  Gordon,  whose  parting  words,  **  I  will  d 
what  I  can,  but  you  must  give  me  support  if  I  want  it,"  wer 
speedily  forgotten  by  his  employers.  No  sooner  had  he  gone  tha 
the  Government  commenced  a  course  of  policy  which  direct! 
tended  to  the  failure  of  his  mission.  They  vetoed  his  proposaL 
and  declined  to  offer  alternative  ones.  They  undertook  a  war  o; 
their  own  account,  which  could  not  relieve  Gordon,  whilst  i 
seriously  embittered  Arab  feeling.  They  heard  how  dangers  wer 
closing  around  him,  but  they  shut  their  eyes  to  his  peril,  an 
closed  their  ears  to  his  appeals  for  help.  They  had  lost  the  fruit 
of  their  previous  successes  in  Egypt  by  their  indecision  an 
vacillation.  Unless  things  were  to  go  from  bad  to  worse,  the 
must  make  up  their  minds  beforehand  for  what  purpose  the  ne^ 
expedition  was  being  sent  out,  and  what  object  it  was  to  keep  i 
view.  Turning  from  foreign  to  home  questions.  Sir  M.  Hickc 
Beach  spoke  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  for  peasant  proprietors 
so  far  as  it  was  limited  to  increasing  the  number  of  landholder! 
as  one  in  which  he  had  always  sympathised.  It  was,  howeve: 
one  thing  to  hold  the  opinion,  and  another  to  believe  it  possibl 
realisable  by  legislation.  As  for  the  so-called  "  nationalisation 
of  the  land,  he  did  not  know  what  right  Government  had  t 
appropriate   land  a  bit  more   than   any  other  kind  of  property 
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Every  labourer,  he  declared,  ought  to  have  a  decent  cottage  and 
garden  at  a  fair  rent ;  and  if  in  some  parishes  the  gardens  were  not 
conveniently  provided,  the  local  authority  might  be  empowered  to 
step  in  and  even  to  purchase  land  with  authority  from  Parliament 
for  that  particular  purpose,  but  without  any  idea  of  turning  the 
labourer  into  a  nondescript — partly  labourer,  partly  farmer. 
.  The  remaining  speeches  of  the  recess  were  unimportant, 
serving  only  to  mark  the  general  feeling  of  anger  or  disappofnt- 
ment  at  the  results  of  our  Egyptian  policy,  according  as  the 
speakers  were  opponents  or  supporters  of  the  Ministry.  Shortly 
before  Parliament  reassembled  a  few  changes  were  made  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Carlingford,  who  for  some 
time  had  held  the  post  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  conjunction  with 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  relinquished  the  former  purely 
honorary  office  in  favour  of  Lord  Rosebery,  who  became  at  the 
same  time  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Fawcett  as  Postmaster-General,  was  also 
admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  raising  its  members  to  the  un- 
usually large  quota  of  sixteen.  With  reference  to  Lord  Rosebery's 
entry,  the  Timea  thought  that  only  his  personal  loyalty  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  a  patriotic  impulse,  generous  to  the  verge  of 
Quixotism,  could  have  induced  him  to  join  a  Ministry  whose 
reckoning  with  the  country  and  with  history  would  assuredly  be 
no  light  one. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Reassembling  of  Parliament — Egyptian  Affairs — The  Business  of  the  Session — The 
Vote  of  Censure  in  the  Commons  and  the  Lords — Narrow  Escape  of  the 
Government — Its  Foreign  Relations  with  Russia,  Germany,  and  France — The 
Reserves  called  out — The  Egyptian  Indemnity  Loan — The  Redistribution  Bill 
in  Committee — The  Revolt  against  Sir  S.  Northcote — The  Representatives  of 
Scotland  and  of  London — Navy  Estimates—  Army  Estimates. 

A  MORE  unpropitious  moment  for  the  reassembling  of  Parliament 
could  hardly  have  been  chosen ;  and  had  it  been  possible  to  postpone 
the  day,  doubtless  the  Grovemment  would  have  been  glad  to  allow 
the  popular  ferment  to  subside.  Before  the  House  met  (Feb.  19) 
it  was  well  understood  that  the  Opposition  would  give  notice  of 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government  for  its  conduct  of  the  Soudan 
campaign ;  and  the  chief  interest  was  to  see  in  what  way  its 
spokesmen  would  meet  or  minimise  the  blow. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Gran ville,  rising  to  present  certain 
papers  relating  to  Egyptian  afifairs,  after  a  tribute  of  admiration 
and  regret  to  General  Gordon,  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
financial  difficulty  in  Egypt  would  be  shortly  settled  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Only  three  weeks  previously,  he  went 
on  to  say,  the  Government  had  been  equally  sanguine  of  a  speedy 
practical  settlement  of  the  military  difficulty.     They  had  momen- 
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tarily  looked  forward  to  the  meeting  of  Generals  Wilson  and 
Gordon,  but  an  act  of  treachery  had  prevented  its  realisation. 
He  defended  the  route  chosen  for  our  troops  as  that  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  highest  military  authorities,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  had  the  expedition  reached  Khartoum  sooner  it 
would  still  have  failed  to  save  Gordon,  round  whom  an  atmosphere  of 
treachery  had  hovered  for  many  months.  The  object  of  the  Nile 
expedition  had  been  from  the  first  to  rescue  Gordon  and  to  estab- 
lish some  form  of  local  government.  As  regarded  the  future,  Lord 
Granville  held  that  there  were  overwhelming  objections,  military 
and  political,  against  a  retreat  when  the  fall  of  Khartoum  was  known. 
It  would  not  only  have  exposed  Egypt,  which  we  are  bound  in 
honour  to  defend,  to  great  danger ;  it  would  have  exposed  us  also 
to  injury  and  insult,  probably  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world.  We 
rejected  that  course.  With  regard  to  negotiations,  we  never  shut 
the  door  to  negotiations,  either  through  General  Gordon  or  General 
Wolseley ;  but  what  overtures  has  the  Mahdi  ever  made  towards 
negotiation  ?  And,  even  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation,  could  we 
have  taken  up  a  worse  position  than,  notwithstanding  our  military 
successes,  to  have  thrown  ourselves  into  a  position  of  collapse  in 
consequence  of  one  act  of  treachery  far  from  oiu*  troops  ?  My 
lords,  the  decision  at  which  we  arrived  was  that  we  were  bound  to 
tell  General  Wolseley  what  our  political  object  was,  and  we  told 
him  it  was  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Mahdi,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  destroy  his  power  in  Khartoum." 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  absence  of  papers,  forbore  to  criticise 
minutely  Egyptian  affairs,  but  denounced  the  general  policy  of 
the  Government,  which  had  left  us  isolated  in  Europe,  was  calling 
up  doubts  and  threatening  clouds  in  Asia,  and  had  alienated  our 
colonies.  He  declared  that  the  people  of  the  country  would  require 
a  reckoning  for  the  lives  which  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  squabbles 
of  the  Cabinet  and  the  exigencies  of  party. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone  explained  at 
greater  length  the  intentions  of  the  Government  in  a  speech 
which  bore  evidence  of  the  Prime  Minister's  hesitation  and 
misgivings.  He  was  not,  however,  less  explicit  in  declaring 
that  the  instructions  given  to  Lord  Wolseley  were  to  frame  his 
military  measures  upon  the  policy  of  overthrowing  the  Mahdi 
at  Khartoum.  As  a  prelude  Osman  Digna  was  to  be  attacked 
from  Suakim,  the  route  io  Berber  opened,  and  a  railroad  con- 
structed by  which  the  road  across  the  desert  could  be  made 
practicable.  The  objects  the  Ministry  had  had  in  view  in  under- 
taking the  expedition  to  the  Soudan  were  fourfold — the  rescue 
of  Gordon  and  his  companions,  the  establishment  of  some  form 
of  government  in  Khartoum,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
of  which  that  city  was  the  centre,  and  the  relief  of  the  Egyptian 
garrisons.  Mr.  Gladstone's  assertion  that  "  General  Gordon  con- 
tentedly and  determinedly  forbore  to  make  use  of  the  means  of 
personal  safety  which  were  at  all  times  open  to  him  "  was  received 
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with  loud  protestations ;  and  although  he  subsequently  modified 
his  words  slightly,  and  afterwards  offered  to  withdraw  them  in 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  House,  yet  they  had  the  effect  of 
conveying  to  the  public  that  the  Government  appreciated  but 
slightingly  Gordon's  heroic  defence.  Nor  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
public  set  at  rest  as  to  the  state  of  the  navy  when  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey  said  that  none  of  the  ships  for  which  a  special  vote  had  been 
taken  before  Christmas  had  been  put  in  hand,  and  no  contract  for 
their  construction  accepted. 

Before  the  House  separated  that  evening  Mr.  Gladstone  briefly 
sketched  the  intended  course  of  business  during  the  session. 
The  first  place,  and — as  subsequently  appeared — to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  except  Supply,  was  to  bc'given  to  the  Seats  Bill ;  but 
in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Government  would  introduce  a  Bill  to 
enable  the  Australian  colonies  to  associate  themselves  for  certain 
purposes,  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Lunacy  law,  an  Extra- 
dition Bill,  and  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  Bill.  The  omission  of 
all  reference  to  the  Crimes  Bill  (Ireland)  to  replace  the  Act 
expiring  in  the  course  of  the  year  called  forth  remark ;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  contented  himself  by  saying  that  he  did  not  think  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  or  would  be  convenient 
to  make  any  declaration  on  that  subject.  In  reply,  however,  to 
Mr.  Pamell,  the  Irish  Secretary  (Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman)  said  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  ask  leave  at  once  to  amend  the  Labourers' 
Act  (Ireland).  Mr.  Gladstone  was  unable  to  fix  a  day  at  once  for 
the  Vote  of  Censure,  which  could  not  advantageously  be  discussed 
until  the  papers  were  circulated.  Its  terms,  of  which  Sir  S. 
Northcote  gave  notice,  were  thought  by  many  to  be  lame  and 
impotent,  since,  instead  of  directly  charging  the  Ministry  with 
neglect  or  mismanagement,  it  merely  declared  that  the  course 
pursued  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  distinctly  recog- 
nise .and  take  measures  to  fulfil  the  responsibility  incumbent  on 
them.  This  responsibility,  however,  the  Government  were  not  at 
the  moment  desirous  to  shirk.  On  the  following  day  Lord 
Hartington,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  brought  up  two 
messages  from  the  Crowns-one  ordering  soldiers  otherwise  entitled 
to  their  discharge  to  continue  for  one  year  longer  in  the  army 
service,  and  the  other  calling  out  the  militia. 

The  Ministerial  statements  with  regard  to  the  Soudan,  which 
fell  so  flat  in  Parliament,  met  with  equally  scant  favour  in  the 
press.  The  Government  had  now  indeed  pledged  itself  "to 
smash  the  Mahdi"  at  Khartoum,  whom  when  he  was  outside 
Khartoum,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  declared  to  be  the  "  leader  of  a 
people  struggling  to  be  free ; "  but  this  resolution  found  but  very 
half-hearted  support  even  among  the  Liberals ;  whilst  Mr.  J.  Morley, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  section  of  the  Radicals,  deprecated  any 
further  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  in  an  objectless  expedi- 
tion. Many  provincial  supporters  of  the  Government  also  declared 
openly  against  any  further  prosecution  of  the  war  for  vengeance. 
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prestige,  or  even  for  the  sake  of  establishing  good  government  in 
the  Soudan.     Sir  S.  Northcote's  censure  was  pronounced  to  be 
vapid  and  nerveless,  having  for  its  aim  not  the  forcing  of  the 
Government  into  an  alternative   policy,  but  the  catching  of  as 
many  nondescript  malcontents  on  a  division  as  possible.     The 
Opposition  was,  however,  eager  for  a  trial  of  strength  before  the 
effect  of  the  recent  news  had  been  allowed  to  calm  down.     In 
spite,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  offer  to  postpone  the  debate 
until  members  had  had  fuller  opportunity  of  mastering  the  Egyp- 
tian blue-book  to  be  presented  by  the  Government,  it  was  agreed 
that  its  policy  should  be  arraigned  at  once.  On  the  opening  night 
(Feb.  24)  Sir  S.  Northcote  at  once  declared  that  whatever  other 
explanation  might  be  placed  upon  the  terms  of  his  motion,  it 
involved  an  entire  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
imposing  upon  him  a  serious  responsibility  which  he  accepted.  Al- 
though the  House  had  twice  refused  to  condemn  the  Government, 
many  members  had  supported  them  in  the  expectation  that  they 
would  pursue  a  different  course.   But  these  expectations  had  been 
entirely  disappointed,  and  there  could  be  now  no  doubt  that  imless 
there  was  a  complete  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ministerial  policy 
the  country  was  doomed  to  further  disappointment.     No  doubt 
the  Government  had  now  undertaken  extensive  military  operations, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  voice  proceeding  from  their 
councils   which   deprived  the  expedition  of  half  its  value,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  an  anxiety  to  create  an  impression  that  as  soon 
as  our  military  operations  were  over  we  should  retire  from  the 
country  and  leave  it  to  any  consequences  which  might  follow. 
Such  an  announcement,  he  contended,  would  infinitely  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  expedition.     After  drawing  a  vivid  picture 
of  General  Gordon's  position   during  the  last  few  months,  he 
dwelt  on  the  special  responsibility  which  rested  on  our  Govern- 
ment from  their  action  in  Egypt,  and  especially  by  reason  of  their 
destruction  of  the  power  of   the  Egyptian  Government.     From 
this  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  throughout  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  had  been  tainted  by  the  fatal  mistake  of  proclaiming 
that  their  mission  was  only  temporary.     He  feared  that  the  same 
blunder  would  be  continued,  and  he  desired,  therefore,  to  extract 
from  the  Government  some  definite  declaration  of  the  end  for 
which  we  were  going  to  war.    Until  they  got  rid  of  this,  ingrained 
difficulty  it  was  not  possible  to  have  any  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  Government  was  now  compelled  to  do  what  it  had 
declared   to  be  impossible   last  year;   and  though   he  was  not 
inclined  to  take  a  pessimist  view  of  the  military  situation,  he 
believed  the  greatest  obstacle  of  all  to  be  in  the  heads  of  the 
Ministry. 

Mr.  John  Morley  at  once  followed  with  his  amendment,  which, 
whilst  he  asked  the  House  to  refrain  from  giving  an  opinion 
on  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  their  conduct  of  Egjrptian  affairs, 
pledged  it   to   an   expression  of  regret  that  the   forces   of  the 
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Crowni  were  to  be  employed  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  Mahdi. 
He  denounced  the  line  taken  by  Sir  S.  Northcote  as  inconsistent 
with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Opposition  a  year  previously,  and 
maintained  that  the  real  issue  to  be  considered  was  whether  or 
not  the  speedy  withdrawal  of  our  troops  was  desirable.  He  ridi- 
culed the  idea  that  the  slave  trade  could  be  put  a  stop  to  from 
the  centre  of  Africa,  and  the  possibility  of  ever  establishing  an 
English  government  at  Khartoum ;  and  in  conclusion,  after 
urging  that  friendly  negotiations  should  be  opened  up  with  the 
Mahdi,  he  declared  the  actual  policy  of  the  Government  to  be  a 
waste  of  national  strength,  unredeemed  by  any  good  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Soudan  or  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  reply  to  these  two  attacks,  coming  from  absolutely 
opposite  sides,  was  in  the  highest  degree  ingenious,  and  gave  him 
scope  for  a  great  rhetorical  effort.  But  for  the  moment  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  touch  with  the  House,  and  even  his  most  loyal  sup- 
porters seemed  dispirited  and  dissatisfied.  Addressing  himself 
first  to  the  charge  of  not  having  helped  General  Gordon  by  refusing 
nearly  every  request,  Zebehr  was  not  permitted  to  leave  Cairo 
because,  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  before  forty-eight  hours  had  passed 
the  action  of  the  Government  would  have  been  paralysed  by  an 
address  to  the  Crown;  the  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  were  not 
despatched  to  Berber  because  Gordon  had  before  leaving  England 
said  that  it  was  part  of  his  policy  to  employ  no  British  force. 
Passing  next  to  the  delay  in  sending  out  the  relief  expedition, 
Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  the  Cabinet  was  in  doubt  whether 
Gordon  was  in  danger,  and  by  which  route  he  could  best  be 
relieved,  and  that  in  the  solution  of  this  question  much  valuable 
time  was  lost.  They  had  carried  out  every  promise  conveyed  in 
the  debate  of  May  12,  1884,  and  arrived  at  a  decision  on  Aug.  5. 
Three  days  later  full  instructions  for  the  approaching  campaign 
were  despatched  from  the  War  Office.  Turning  next  to  the  words 
of  the  Vote  of  Censure,  which  he  declared  to  impose  upon  this 
country  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  government  over  Moham- 
medans, Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  accept  such  a  task.  "  It 
means,"  he  said,  "  committing  your  gallant  army  to  a  struggle 
from  year  to  year  in  a  tropical  climate  with  peoples  who  are 
courageous  by  birth  and  courageous  by  fanaticism.  It  means  a 
despotic  government  to  be  established  and  upheld  by  British 
hands  against  those  who  hate  it.  Well,  sir,  we  can  give  no  such 
pledge,  and  I  trust  that  the  House  will  give  no  such  pledge.  In 
the  teeth  of  common  prudence,  in  the  teeth  of  every  reasonable 
calculation  that  it  is  possible  to  make,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  forces 
of  nature  arrayed  against  you,  I  will  say  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
might  as  well,  when  he  speaks  of  thus  placing  a  permanent  yoke 
on  the  neck  of  these  people,  to  be  maintained  by  British  authority 
and  power — he  might  as  well  speak  of  chaining  the  sands  of  the 
desert  when  the  tempest  is  howling  over  it."  And  a  little  later  he 
added,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Morley's  objections  to  employ  our  troops  to 
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overthrow  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum,  "  But  what  we  say  is,  tha 
we  are  not  prepared  at  the  present  moment  to  say  there  is  n 
obligation  upon  us  to  use,  according  to  circumstances,  reasonabL 
efforts,  if  we  go  there,  to  leave  behind  us  an  orderly  government.' 
With  reference  to  the  other  military  operations,  he  added  that  th< 
necessity  of  an  expedition  to  Suakim,  and  of  making  from  Suakin 
provision  that  the  route  to  Berber  should  be  rendered  safe  againsi 
Osman  Digna  and  his  forces — "  that  demand,  that  necessity  doei 
not  depend  upon  our  adoption  of  the  policy  of  destroying  th< 
Mahdi's  power  at  Khartoum,  but  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  th( 
case.  Therefore  I  should  not  be  acting  aboveboard  with  my  hon 
friend  if  I  did  not  point  out  to  him  that,  in  order  to  secure  th( 
proper  and  safe  retirement  of  the  British  army,  if  it  were  to  retire 
and  if  we  adopted  that  policy,  it  would  still  be  necessary  that  ai 
expedition  from  Suakim  should  be  made  on  military  considerations.' 
The  conclusion,  however,  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  suggested 
the  thought  that  he  was  not  sanguine  as  to  the  effect  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  therefore  he  based  his  appeal  to  his  ordinary  sup- 
porters on  other  grounds.  " This,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  amidst  cheen 
from  his  opponents — "  this  is  a  serious  crisis  in  the  face  of  th< 
world.  It  cannot  be  advantageous  for  any  of  us  that  we  should 
present  to  the  world  at  this  moment  nothing  but  a  disparaged 
.  Government  and  a  doubtful  House  of  Commons.     If  the  House 

!  on  reconsidering  the  issue  of  last  May,  or  on  any  other  grouncl,  h 

I  prepared  to  condemn  what  we  have  done,  by  all  means  let  it  con- 

demn it.  But,  even  then,  I  would  say,  let  the  House,  if  it  is 
prudent,  eschew  those  entangling  engagements  which  the  righl 
hon.  gentleman  has  embodied  in  his  motion,  and  which,  if  i1 
adopts  them,  will  be  the  seed  and  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  ne^ 
difficulties  still  worse  than  any  with  which  we  have  yet  had  t< 
contend.  If  the  House  believes  that  we  have  palpably  foiled  ii 
our  duty,  by  all  means  let  it  condemn  us,  and  we  shall  cheerfullj 
accept  its  decision;  but  if  it  believes  that  we  have,  upon  the 
whole,  not  only  with  fair  intention,  but  without  palpable  error  o; 
judgment  on  main  considerations — if  it  believes  that  we  have  per- 
formed our  obligations  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  then  let  it  nol 
withhold  from  us  some  distinct  expression  of  its  confidence,  whicl 
will  fortify,  I  will  not  say  our  hands — that  is  a  small  matter — ^bui 
the  hands  of  the  country  in  the  face  of  the  world.  If  we  hav< 
that  confidence,  we  shall  persevere  in  applying  as  we  best  cai 
what  are  known  to  be  our  principles  to  a  state  of  facts  more  diflS- 
cult  and  entangled  than  any  which  has  recently  marked  the  historj 
of  this  country.  We  shall  endeavour,  sir,  to  maintain  the  honoui 
of  the  British  name,  to  fulfil  every  engagement  into  which  w( 
have  entered  directly  or  constructively,  and  to  discharge  ever5 
duty,  onerous  though  it  may  be,  which  is  inseparable  at  a  crisis  o: 
this  kind  from  the  possession  of  a  great  and  a  world-wide  empire.' 
The  precise  view  to  be  taken  by  commentators  on  the  Prime 
Minister's  speech  was  that,  come  what  might,  England  would  nol 
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hold  on  to  the  Soudan.  The  Radicals  were  even  partially  eon- 
ciliated  by  the  conviction  that  after  the  Mahdi  was  "  smashed  " 
the  British  troops  would  retire.  But  before  the  debate  was  re- 
sumed on  the  following  day  Mr.  Gladstone  was  asked  a  question 
by  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  with  reference  to  a  telegram  in  the 
Standard  describing  the  alarm  felt  at  Suakim  **  in  consequence  of 
the  avowed  intention  of  the  Government  to  abandon  the  Soudan." 
Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  considerably  amazed  the  House.  "The 
hon.  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  has  been  misled  by  the  statement  of  a 
correspondent.  He  asks  me  to  read  a  recantation  in  consequence 
of  a  statement  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Standard,  that  there  has 
been  an  avowed  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
abandon  the  Soudan  after  taking  Khartoum.  Who  has  expressed 
that  determination  ?  I  have  never  said  a  word  about  it.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  state  of  the  case  since  Parliament  met.  What 
I  spoke  of  in  the  explanation  I  addressed  to  the  House  on  Thurs- 
day last  was  not  the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan  after  the  taking 
of  Khartoum.  It  was  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan  by  Egypt. 
I  have  never  said  a  word  on  the  subject  of  the  withdrawal  or  the 
evacuation  of  the  Soudan  by  her  Majesty's  forces.  I  explained 
myself,  I  think,  with  tolerable  fulness  on  this  subject  last  night ; 
but  I  am  endeavouring  to  correct  what  is  evidently  a  gross  mis- 
apprehension, which  seems  to  consist  of  this — that  I  have  stated 
that  her  Majesty's  forces  were  to  evacuate  the  Soudan  imme- 
diately after  they  had  succeeded  in  taking  Khartoum.  I  have 
never  entered  on  that  subject  in  the  form  of  any  particular  state- 
ment. What  I  have  said  is,  that  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan  by 
Egypt  and  its  restoration  to  freedom  constituted  the  original 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  that  that  policy  had  not  been 
altered,  but  that  events  had  occurred  which  had  prevented  its 
immediate  execution.  And  then,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  taking  of  Khartoum,  I  pointed  out  that  the  efifect  of  a  negative 
decision  on  the  question  would  have  been  the  abandonment  at 
one  stroke  of  a  variety  of  purposes,  some  of  which  I  enumerated, 
and  which  consisted  of  matters  of  which  I  believe  I  said  more  than 
once  that,  in  our  view,  any  reasonable  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
deal  with  them.  Consequently  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the 
statement  referred  to.  I  now  say  that  my  full  statement  last 
night  is  the  explanation  more  at  large  of  my  views.  But  the 
reason  why  I  dwell  on  the  phrase  *  evacuation  of  the  Soudan  by 
Egypt '  is  this,  that  on  Thursday  I  was  speaking,  not  as  I  usually 
do,  but  from  a  note  made  after  careful  consideration  with  my 
colleagues,  and  I  find  the  phrase  I  used,  *  evacuation  of  the 
Soudan  by  Egypt,'  is  carefully  reported  by  the  newspapers." 

Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  was  the  principal  speaker  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  during  the  evening,  hardly  made  its  policy  clearer 
by  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  diflSculties  of  a  retreat  down  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  to  Wady  Haifa,  and  the  necessity  of  opening 
up  the  Suakim-Berber  route  by  a  railway.     He  declared  the  main 
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policy  of  the  Grovemment  was  to  conduct  the  war  "  with  a  broad, 
vigorous,  energetic  oflfensive."  They  respected  the  Mahdi,  and 
believed  that  by  a  bold  advance,  negotiating  whilst  fighting,  and 
fighting  whilst  negotiating,  they  would  bring  him  to  accept  terms 
more  quickly  and  effectually  than  if  their  course  were  checked. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  admitted  that  in  leaving  the  Soudan  they  aban- 
doned their  allies  to  a  fate  which  he  did  not  like  lo  contemplate — 
that  mere  temporising  would  not  avert  this,  nor  stop  the  onward 
course  of  the  Mahdi  down  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Left  in  such  complete  doubt  and  darkness  as  to  the  real  in- 
tentions  of  the   Government,   it  was   not   surprising   that   Mr. 
Goschen  on  rising  was  greeted  with  general  approval  when  he 
said  that  there  was  one  thing  for  which  all  parties  were  anxious — 
namely,  to  thoroughly  understand  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
He  implored  them  to  take  the  House  a  little  more  into  their  con- 
fidence, and  to  let  the  House  see  the  ultimate  object  at  which 
they  were  aiming.     Was    it,  he  asked,  one  of  their  objects  to 
assist  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  ?     Was  it  to   establish  a 
Government  at  Khartoum  ?  and  if  so,  how,  after  having  smashed 
the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum,  were  we  to  utilise  his  power  in  the 
Soudan  ?    The  Prime  Minister's  declaration  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, Mr.  Goschen  pointed  out,  contained  a  double  negative  to 
these  hypotheses.     Upon  that  statement  the  House  was  asked  to 
sanction  an  expedition  to  go  forward  to  break  the  power  of  the 
Mahdi.    The  basis  was  far  too  shadowy  for  so  important  a  con- 
clusion.    He  therefore  appealed  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  were  to  speak  in  the  debate  to  say  in  no  uncertain  words 
whether  or  not  they  attached  importance  to  the  argument  that 
the  Mahdi's  power  must  be  crushed  in  order  to  influence  the  East 
generally  with  an  idea  of  our  omnipotence.     To  undertake  this 
task  without  any  more  definite  objects  than  those  given  in  the 
very  shadowy  declarations  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  both  too 
much  and  too  little.     Mr.  Goschen  fully  endorsed  the  view  of  our 
responsibilities  towards  the  friendly  tribes  taken  by  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
and  he  should  consider  any  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Soudan  which  did  not  aSbrd  some  secmity  for  our  allies  as  most 
unsatisfactory.     He  pressed  also  for  further  information  about  the 
Suakim-Berber  railway,  and  wished  to  know  if  ultimately  it  was 
to  be  broken  up  or  handed  over  to  wild  hordes  of  Arabs.     In  his 
opinion  the  better  policy  would  be  to  put  a  grip  on  the  Nile  by 
holding  Berber  and  the  railway  to  Suakim,  than  to  march  forward 
to  break   the  power   of  the  Mahdi  at    Khartoum.     Berber,  he 
thought,  might  be  held,  though  not  by  British  troops,  as  the  out- 
post of  Western  civilisation  on  the  Nile ;  and  this,  he  urged,  was  a 
simpler  and  a  more  humane  policy  than  the  one  which  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  have  in  view.     "  I  am  not  prepared  myself,"  con- 
cluded Mr.  Goschen,  "to  support  a  policy  to  pledge  ourselves 
absolutely  to  break  the  power  of  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum  without 
any  further  pledges,  or  without  any  stricter  declarations  of  jwlicy 
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from  her  Majesty's  Government  than  we  have  received  up  to  this 
moment.  If  her  Majesty's  Government  will  say  how  far  they 
really  intend  to  go,  if  they  can  say  that  they  will  at  least  hold 
Berber  even  if  they  do  not  go  to  Khartoum ;  if  they  will  say  they 
will  not  leave  the  Soudan  till  they  have  insxu-ed  the  safety  of  those 
who  have  stood  beside  us — if  they  will  make  these  declarations  in 
clear  and  unmistakable  language,  and  not  surrounded  by  many 
contingencies,  not  put  as  that  one  declaration  had  been  put,  with 
a  double  negative  and  three  '  ifs ; '  if  they  will  put  it  clearly  before 
us,  then  I  shall  be  prepared  to  support  her  Majesty's  Government; 
but  if  they  will  not  pledge  themselves  to  anything  more  than  to 
break  the  power  of  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum — if  they  will  not  say 
that  there  is  anything  more  to  which  we  shall  be  able  to  point 
before  they  retire,  then  I  could  not  see  my  way  to  support  the 
Government,  and  I  should  feel  bound  to  vote  for  the  motion  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet  opposite." 

Whilst  the  Conservatives  of  the  front  Opposition  bench,  like 
Mr.  Gibson,  addressed  themselves  chiefly  to  showing  that  the 
Government  had  failed  in  their  covenant  with  General  Gordon, 
the  more  independent  Liberals,  like  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who 
recognised  the  diflBculties  of  the  Government  and  promised  them 
his  support,  urged  that  the  policy  of  retaking  Khartoum  and 
giving  it  up  again  could  not  possibly  be  defended.  He  was,  how- 
ever, quite  willing  to  consider  the  question  of  retaining  Khartoum 
under  a  settled  government,  and  admitted,  as  did  Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold  afterwards,  that  the  construction  of  the  railway  from 
Suakim  to  Berber  must  import  a  new  factor  into  the  question. 

After  one  day's  interval,  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Sellars'  private  bill  legislation  proposals,  the  debate  on  the  vote 
of  censure  was  resumed  (Feb.  26)  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  dwelt  on 
the  indecision  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  evils  arising  therefrom. 
But  it  was  the  answer  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  Mr.  Goschen 
which  excited  the  more  lively  interest.  Eightly  or  wrongly.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  had  been  assumed  to  be  the  chief,  perhaps  the 
sole  representative  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  policy  of  "  scuttling " 
out  of  Egypt,  and  consequently  would  have  been,  it  would  be  sup- 
posed, the  last  person  chosen  to  give  a  satis&ctory  explanation. 
Declining  to  take  notice  of  the  charges  of  treachery  or  intentional 
neglect  of  Gordon,  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  once  repudiated  the 
errors  of  judgment  and  waste  of  time  with  which  the  Cabinet  had 
been  charged.  As  to  the  future,  he  declared  he  never  would  have 
been  a  party  to  going  to  Khartoum  for  the  sake  of  annexing  the 
Soudan  either  to  this  country  or  Egypt,  nor  for  revenge,  but  solely 
because  it  was  the  only  mode  in  which  an  evacuation  of  the 
Soudan  could  be  eflfected  with  safety  to  Egypt.  Replying  to  Mr. 
Goschen's  demand  for  stricter  declarations  of  policy,  he  said  it  was 
impossible  for  a  responsible  Government  to  commit  itself  before- 
hand to  a  settlement  which  must  depend  greatly  on  the  outcome 
of  operations  which  could  not  yet  be  foreseen ;  and  he  criticised 
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severely  the  alternative  plan  of  holding  Berber,  propounded  by 
Mr.  Goschen.  As  to  the  policy  indefinitely  shadowed  out  in  the 
motion,  if  it  meant  the  permanent  oc5cupation  of  Egypt  it  was  the 
most  dangerous  policy  that  could  be  conceived.  England  could 
not  administer  Egypt,  where  several  nations  had  interests,  as  she 
administered  India;  and  the  longer  we  remained  in  Egypt  the 
greater  would  be  the  responsibilities  we  should  incur.  The  Gt)vem- 
ment,  he  said,  did  not  go  thither  with  the  idea  of  remaining ;  and 
if  the  House  wished  them  to  do  so,  it  must  bear  in  mind  that  it 
would  necessitate  the  annexation  both  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  when  the  policy  of  the  Government 
had  been  severely  criticised  by  speakers  of  such  divergent  views  as 
Sir  E.  A.  Cross  and  Mr.  Muntz,  Sir  F.  Milner  and  Mr.  Cartwright^ 
Sir.  Charles  Dilke  came  forward  to  defend  the  Cabinet,  and  related 
succinctly  the  various  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  relieve 
General  Gordon.  Turning  to  the  questions  which  had  been  addressed 
to  the  Government  as  to  their  policy  in  the  future,  he  reviewed  the 
relations  of  England  with  the  various  European  Powers — ^laying. 
stress  on  the  close  friendship  which  exists  between  this  country 
and  Italy.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Goschen's  appeal  for  the  protection 
of  the  friendly  tribes  he  gave  an  assurance  that  the  Govemm^it 
would  not  abandon  those  who  had  been  of  service  to  this  country 
in  the  Soudan,  and  would  use  all  reasonable  means  to  leave  behind 
them  in  the  Soudan  a  state  of  tranquillity,  but  beyond  this  the 
Government  could  not  go. 

The  prospects  of  the  Government  had  not  brightened  when 
the  last  night  of  the  debate  arrived,  in  spite  of  the  dissatis&ction 
among  the  Conservatives  which  had  found  vent  in  a  meeting  of 
the  party  at  the  Carlton  Club  (Feb.  24),  when  the  terms  of  Sir  S. 
Northcote's  motion  were  pronounced  by  many  of  his  followers  to 
be  vague  and  weak.  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  succeeded  in  re- 
storing unanimity  to  his  party  by  assuring  them  that  their  leaders 
were  prepared  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  oflSce  should  the 
occasion  arrive.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  SirM.  Hicks- 
Beach  resumed  the  debate,  showing  that  the  policy  advocated  by 
the  Home  Secretary  must  necessarily  add  to  the  responsibilities 
and  difl&culties  of  this  country.  As  to  the  policy  of  the  Opposition, 
he  declared  it  to  be  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
that  we  could  not  leave  the  Soudan,  however  much  we  might  wish 
it,  until  some  kind  of  organisation  had  grown  up  under  our  pro- 
tection. He  concluded  a  powerful  and  elaborate  speech  by  affirm- 
ing that  while  no  men  in  their  senses  could  possibly  desire  to 
succeed  to  the  frightful  confusion  created  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government,  still  the  Opposition  would  not  shrink  from  the  task 
if  laid  upon  them  by  the  will  of  the  nation. 

He  was  followed  from  below  the  gangway  on  the  Liberal  side 
by  Mr.  Courtney,  who  urged  that  whilst  there  had  been  no  need 
for  any  expedition  to  the  Soudan,  there  was  still  less  reason  for 
further   military   operations.     After   pointing   out   the  inconsis- 
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tencies  and  contradictions  involved  in  the  various  ministerial  state- 
ments, he  maintained  that  although  the  Government  had  deter- 
mined to  overthrow  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum,  it  was  clear  that  they 
were  not  agreed  as  to  their  subsequent  policy.  As  to  the  present 
military  operations,  they  were  merely  undertaken,  he  said,  for 
political  motives.  They  formed  a  new  departure  of  an  aggressive 
policy,  and  although  he  fully  recognised  the  difficulties  of  retreat, 
he  denied  that  the  Moslem  world  would  join  the  Mahdi,  or  that 
the  Mahdi  would  follow  us  if  we  retired.  The  railway  from  Suakim 
to  Berber,  he  maintained,  meant  a  permanent  English  settlement 
in  the  Soudan ;  and  dealing  with  the  motion  he  dilated  on  the 
difficulties  which  a  Conservative  Government  would  have  to  meet 
in  attempting  to  carry  out  the  policy  contained  in  it. 

Another  candid  friend  from  the  same  side  of  the  House  was 
Mr.  Forster,  who  followed  very  similar  lines,  and  pressed  the 
Government  to  say  whether  the  delay  in  deciding  upon  the  route 
was  due  to  military  or  political  reasons.  Turning  to  the  future  policy 
of  the  Government,  he  asked  what  they  intended  to  do  in  the 
event  of  success  at  Khartoum.  The  speeches  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  were  altogether  inconsistent,  and  he 
complained  that  when  we  were  asked  to  overthrow  the  Mahdi,  no 
intimation  was  given  of  what  was  to  follow.  The  cause  of  the 
present  position  of  affairs,  he  remarked,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Cabinet  were  divided  in  opinion ;  and  as  he  believed  that  a 
doubting  and  divided  policy  would  continue,  he  could  not  vote 
with  the  Government. 

At  length  Lord  Hartington  rose  to  give  a  final  reply  on  behalf 
of  the  ministry.  He  pointed  out  that  the  House  had  before  it  two 
issues — the  policy  of  retreat  recommended  by  Mr.  Morley,  and  the 
transfer  of  responsibility  to  other  hands,  which  was  the  object  of 
Sir  S.  Northcote's  motion.  He  declared  that  the  Opposition,  if  in 
power,  would  be  obliged  to  carry  out  the  military  policy  of  their 
predecessors ;  whilst  their  general  policy,  as  indicated  by  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach,  foreshadowed  the  establishment  of  a  New  India,  in 
the  centre  of  Africa.  Lord  Hartington  urged  that  the  despatch 
of  General  Gordon  and  of  the  relief  expedition  were  both  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  and  that,  until  that  opinion  changed, 
the  Government  was  obliged  to  persevere.  In  reply  to  the  charges 
of  hesitancy  and  delay,  he  admitted  that  their  justification 
could  only  be  found  in  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  before 
the  Government  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  military  ex- 
pedition for  Gordon's  rescue,  and  repeated  that,  but  for  treachery, 
this  expedition  would  have  succeeded.  He  maintained  that  con- 
siderable results  had  already  been  secured  by  the  expedition ;  and 
as  for  the  future,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  adding  to  the  explana- 
tions already  given.  The  general  aim  of  the  Government  coincided 
with  the  objects  which  General  Gordon  long  ago  went  thither  to 
attain — to  establish  orderly  government,  to  check  the  slave  trade, 
and  to  promote  the  permanent  civilisation  of  those  regions.     But 
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he  did  not  allow  that  the  Government  were  called  upon  without 
competent  means  of  information,  and  under  circumstances  difficult 
to  be  foreseen,  to  make  declarations  of  policy  which  might  involve 
the  country  in  eflForts  and  sacrifices  not  fairly  to  be  demanded 
from  it. 

The  debate  was  closed  by  Lord  John  Manners,  instead  of  by 
the  accredited  leader  of  the  Opposition  ;  and  in  this  departure  from 
ordinary  usage  some  seemed  to  see  the  efifects  of  the  Conservative 
revolt.  Lord  J.  Manners  vigorously  pressed  upon  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  the  results  of  their  policy  of  delay,  and  saw  in  the  death  of 
Gordon  and  the  fall  of  Khartoum  the  inevitable  sequel  to  the 
neglect  of  the  advice  given  by  General  Hicks. 

A  division  was  then  taken,  when  Sir  S.  Northcote's  motion  was 
negatived  by  302  to  288  votes — a  majority  of  only  14  for  the 
Government — just  one-half  of  the  majority  they  had  obtained  on 
the  previous  Vote  of  Censure  (May  12,  1884).  The  Home  Rulers, 
to  the  number  of  forty,  and  twelve  well-known  Liberals,  including 
Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Forster,  voted  with  the  Conservatives,  whilst 
fourteen  absented  themselves  altogether.  The  vote  on  Mr.  Morley's 
motion  was  taken  immediately  afterwards,  and  it  was  defeated  by 
455  to  112. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  SaUsbury  had  moved 
his  Vote  of  Censure,  which  was  at  once  a  condemnation  of  the 
Government  policy  in  the  past,  and  a  definite  programme  for  the 
future.  The  result  of  this  division  was,  from  the  first,  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  apart  from  the  views  which  the  conduct  of  Egyptian 
affairs  might  elicit  from  distinguished  statesmen,  the  chief  interest 
in  the  division  list  arose  from  a  desire  to  see  to  what  extent  the  Con- 
servative peers  resented  the  part  forced  upon  them  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury's management  of  the  Franchise  and  Seats  Bills.  The  terms  of 
the  motion  were  as  follows  : — "  That  this  House,  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  statements  that  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  is  of  opinion  that  (1)  the  deplorable 
failure  of  the  Soudan  expedition  to  attain  its  object  has  been  due 
to  the  undecided  counsels  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  culpable 
delay  attending  the  commencement  of  operations ;  (2)  that  the 
policy  of  abandoning  the  whole  of  the  Soudan  after  the  conclusion 
of  military  operations  will  be  dangerous  to  Egypt,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  empire." 

There  was,  in  addition,  another  matter  which  possibly  had 
had  some  indirect  influence  upon  the  division  on  the  Vote  of 
Censure.  On  the  second  day  after  the  recess  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  for  putting  the  Seats  Bill  on  the  order  of  the 
day  in  precedence  of  all  other  business,  thereby  practically  mono- 
polising every  day  for  Government  business.  This,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Irish  members,  was  conceded  (Feb.  20)  by  a 
large  majority.  But  on  the  next  private  members'  night  (Feb.  24), 
when  precedence  was  asked  for  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Vote 
of  Censure,  the  Irish  Nationalist  members  again  protested.     At 
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length  the  Speaker,  for  the  first  time,  proposed  to  apply  the 
closure.  "  It  is  my  duty,"  said  Mr.  Speaker,  "  to  inform  the 
House  that  in  my  opinion  the  question  has  now  been  ade- 
quately discussed,  and  I  gather  that  it  is  the  evident  sense  of  the 
House  that  the  question  be  now  put."  Mr.  Grladstone  proceeded 
to  make  the  motion  provided  by  the  standing  order,  amid  a  scene 
of  much  uproar  and  excitement.  The  ParneUite  members  cheered 
derisively  and  uttered  discordant  cries,  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  calling 
out  in  an  excited  and  menacing  tone,  "  We'll  remember  this  in 
Ireland,"  was  named  by  the  Speaker.  The  usual  motion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  O'Brien's  expulsion  was  carried  by  244 
to  20.  This  having  been  disposed  of,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  having 
withdrawn,  Mr.  Gladstone  moved — "That  the  question  be  now 
put."  AftiCr  some  further  confused  controversy  as  to  the  precise 
form  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  House  should  be  taken,  the 
motion,  "  That  the  question  be  now  put,"  was  carried  by  207  to 
46  ;  member  after  member,  chiefly  Conservatives,  who  had  con- 
sistently opposed  at  the  closure  resolutions  when  under  dis- 
cussion, taking  this  first  opportunity  of  giving  practical  expres- 
sion to  their  convictions.  By  this  means,  and  the  sudden  with- 
drawal of  many  leading  Conservatives  from  the  House,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's motion  was  nearly  lost.  The  minority  being  above  forty, 
in  a  House  of  over  200  members,  the  closure  was  only  carried  by 
a  bare  majority  of  seven  votes.  According  to  the  Daily  NewSj 
the  Speaker  was  so  annoyed  at  the  action  of  the  Conservative 
leaders  in  not  supporting  the  authority  of  the  Chair,  that  he 
intimated  that  had  the  motion  been  rejected  he  should  have  re- 
signed his  office.  The  Irish  members,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
their  gratitude  for  the  assistance  on  this  occasion  by  following  Sir 
S.  Northcote  into  the  lobby  a  few  nights  later. 

In  support  of  his  indictment  of  the  Ministry,  Lord  Salisbury  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  accuse  them  of  entire  inconsistency,  because 
there  was  a  rule  of  conduct,  in  the  following  of  which  they  had  been 
consistent — namely,  an  unwillingness  to  come  to  any  decision 
until  the  last  moment,  and  to  decide  on  action  when  the  time  for 
action  had  already  passed.  Theirs  was  a  from-hand-to-mouth 
policy.  Their  having  taking  action  too  late  led  to  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria.  Then,  while  continually  disclaiming  respon- 
sibility, they  advised  Egypt  to  abandon  the  Soudan.  It  was 
impossible  to  conceive  a  more  stupendous  political  blunder  than 
that.  From  the  moment  that  advice  was  given,  the  fate  of  the 
garrisons  in  the  Soudan  was  sealed.  Subsequently  they  sent  troops 
to  diflFerent  points,  and  after  having  caused  great  slaughter  at 
those  places,  they  caused  those  troops  to  retire  without  any  prac- 
tical eflfect  having  been  secured.  He  characterised  the  mission  on 
which  they  had  sent  General  Gordon  as  an  impossible  and  hope- 
less errand ;  and  to  show,  as  he  put  it,  that  the  laws  of  motion  of 
even  so  eccentric  a  comet  as  the  Government  could  be  calculated 
beforehand,  he  read  a  passage  firom  one  of  his   own  previous 
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speeches,  in  which  he  had  warned  Ministers  that  they  would  be 
found  sending  out  an  expedition  to  rescue  General  Grordon  when  it 
would  be  too  late  ;  the  postponement  of  all  action  in  the  matter 
from  April  to  August  had  verified  his  prophecy.  Some  persons 
attributed  the  delay  to  the  entry  of  Lord  Derby  into  the  Oabinet. 
This  was  not  his  view.  He  believed  the  Cabinet  was  almost  as  bad 
before  as  it  had  been  since  the  accession  of  the  actual  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. He  attributed  the  waiting  to  those  who  supported  the  apostle 
of  absolute  inactivity  in  foreign  affairs  throughout  his  Midlothian 
campaign.  He  quoted  despatches  from  General  Gordon  to  show 
that  the  delay  had  been  fatal  to  him  and  those  who  were  faithful  to 
him  at  Khartoum.  He  repudiated  the  defence  put  forward  by  the 
Government,  that  treachery  would  have  caused  the  fell  of  Khartoam 
whenever  British  troops  arrived  there  to  support  General  Gt)rdon. 
He  regarded  such  a  theory  as  inconsistent  with  the  straits  to 
which  the  Mahdi  had  been  reduced ;  but  he  argued  that  if  it 
were  sound  it  proved  the  folly  of  having  sent  General  Gt>rdon  to 
Khartoum  without  troops  to  defend  him.  Coming  to  the  future, 
he  reminded  their  lordships  that  the  press  and  the  whole  country 
by  word  of  mouth  were  asking  what  the  policy  of  the  Government 
was,  but  they  got  no  answer.  They  were  told  that  the  Mahdi 
must  be  smashed,  but  the  smashing  of  the  Mahdi  would  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  interests  of  England  most  be 
predominant  in  Egypt,  and  a  good  government  in  the  Soudan  was 
essential  to  that ;  but  a  good  government,  like  any  other  being, 
must  have  an  infancy.  It  must  be  watched  over  till  it  was  abk 
to  protect  itself.  *'  I  believe,"  he  concluded,  "  that  by  the  Soakiin 
and  Berber  route  we  may  obtain  a  hold  over  that  portion  of  the 
Soudan  which  may  enable  us  to  perform  our  primary  duty — 
namely,  to  repress  the  forces  of  barbarism  and  fanaticism ;  to  en- 
courage that  civilisation  which,  if  protected,  will  find  such  abun- 
dant root  in  that  fertile  country ;  and  above  all,  to  restrain,  check, 
and  ultimately  to  destroy  the  slave  trade,  which  has  been  the  curse 
of  Africa.  All  those  advantages  can  be  obtained  if  England  will 
lay  down  a  definite  policy,  and  will  adhere  to  it ;  but  consistency  of 
policy  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  have  to  assure  our  friends  tiiat 
we  shall  stand  by  them  ;  we  have  to  assure  our  enemies  that  we 
are  permanently  to  be  feared.  .  .  .  These  great  dangers  now 
confronting  us  can  only  be  faced  by  a  consistent  policy,  which  can 
only  be  conducted  by  a  Ministry  capable  of  unity  of  counsel  and 
decision  of  purpose.  From  this  Ministry  we  can  expect  no  such 
results.  They  can  only  produce  after  their  kind.  They  will  oidy 
do  what  they  have  alr^dy  done.  You  cannot  look  for  unity  of 
counsel  from  an  Administration  that  is  hopelessly  divided.  Yon 
cannot  expect  a  resolute  policy  from  those  whose  purpose  is 
hopelessly  halting.  It  is  for  this  reason,  my  lords,  that  I 
ask  you  to  record  your  opinion  that  from  a  Ministry  in  whom  the 
first  quality  of  all — the  quality  of  decision  of  purpose — is  wanting, 
you  can  hope  no  good  in  this  crisis  of  our  country's  fete.** 
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When  Lord  Salisbury  had  concluded  his  damaging  indictment 
against  the  Ministers,  Lord  Wentworth,  arguing  for  a  policy  of 
non-intervention,  interposed  an  amendment  expressing  regret  at 
the  sacrifice  of  life  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan ;  but  Lord  North- 
brook,  who  was  the  first  to  speak  in  defence  of  the  Government, 
refused  the  proffered  aid.  His  speech  was  principally  composed 
of  direct  denials  of  Lord  Salisbury's  charges.  He  argued  that 
throughout  Ministers  had  acted  with  discretion  and  without  un- 
necessary delay ;  and  that  when  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  urged 
them  to  action  early  in  1884  there  was  no  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  General  Gordon  could  not  hold  out.  He  maintained 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  had  announced  a  policy, 
and  he  accused  Lord  Salisbury  of  having  afforded  them  no  aid  in 
the  solution  of  the  Egyptian  difl&culty.  What  this  policy  of  the 
Government  was  Lord  Northbrook  explained  :  "  It  was  said  that 
the  Egyptian  Government  would  be  prepared  to  subsidise  the 
principal  chief  or  chiefs,  who  would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to 
maintain  order,  on  condition  of  remaining  at  peace  with  Egypt 
and  refraining  from  raids  on  the  Egyptian  garrisons.  On  those 
terms  Lord  Wolseley  was  authorised  to  conclude  any  arrangements 
he  pleased.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  clear  expression  of 
policy.  A  very  able  officer.  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  attached  to  Lord 
Wolseley's  staff,  had  instructions  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the 
Government  policy  with  respect  to  the  future  government  of  the 
Soudan.  It  would,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  his  duty  to 
find  out  what  chiefs  there  are,  and  on  the  conditions  I  have  stated 
to  put  them  in  pobitions  of  authority.  The  Mudir  of  Dongola, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  very  much  as  a  courageous  man, 
and  who  has  a  great  reputation  among  Mohammedans,  might  be 
placed  in  authority  at  Dongola,  and  possibly  also  at  Khartoum.  .  .  . 
I  maintain  that  her  Majesty's  Government  have  explained  that 
what  they  desire  to  see  is  a  settled  government  established  in  the 
Soudan,  the  best  that  can  be  arranged ;  and  are  even  prepared  to 
go  so  far  as  this — that  some  aid  may  be  given  by  the  Egyptian 
Government  by  way  of  subsidy  in  order  to  keep  some  hold  over 
the  loyalty  of  those  who  may  be  appointed  rulers.  ...  It  will  be 
by  the  influence  of  commerce  and  trade  against  &naticism  that 
we  shaU  succeed,  and  I  know  of  no  better  remedy  than  that. 
There  is  a  great  amount  of  commerce  in  that  country,  and 
many  of  the  tribes  are  engaged  in  carrying  goods  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  They  are  to  some  extent  consumers 
of  English  and  other  products,  and  I  hope  that  when  matters  are 
put  on  a  better  footing  the  influence  of  trade  may  destroy  and 
defeat  any  influence  of  fanaticism.  As  to  trade,  my  own  personal 
opinion  and  feeling  is  that  it  is  probable  that  this  railway,  which 
we  have  commenced  for  military  reasons,  may  have  a  beneficial 
result  upon  the  difficulties  that  are  now  before  us.  As  far  as  the 
Government  are  concerned  our  policy  is  a  clear  one ;  we  should 
hold  our  own  in  that  country,  and   conduct  its  affairs  for  the 
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benefit  and  advantage  of  the  people,  and  in  the  best  manner  we 
can  arrange  with  the  people." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  ridiculed  the  extraordinary  theory  put 
forward  by  Lord  Northbrook  that  it  was  part  of  the  duty  of  an 
Opposition  to  provide  a  policy  for  the  Government ;  its  sole  fiinc- 
tion  being  to  point  out  where  they  went  wrong.  He  contended 
that  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  abroad  generally,  in  the  colonies,  and 
at  home,  the  Government  had  failed  because  they  were  a  divided 
Cabinet,  iio  two  of  them  thoroughly  agreeing  on  any  one  point. 
He  expressed  his  opinion  that,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the 
motion  of  censure  now  before  the  other  House,  the  time  was  near 
at  hand  when  Ministers  would  be  driven  by  the  indignant  voice 
of  the  country  from  the  oflSces  which  they  had  discredited. 

After  speeches  from  the  Marquess  of  Huntley,  Lord  Thurlow, 
and  the  Earl  of  Morley  in  defence  of  the  Government,  and  &om 
Lords  Braboume  and  Bury,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  the  Marquess 
of  Waterford  in  support  of  the  motion,  Lord  Derby  delivered  a 
closely  reasoned  defence  of  the  various  phases  of  the  ministerial 
policy.  Admitting  Lord  Salisbury's  right  to  regard  Gordon's 
errand  as  hopeless  and  impossible,  he  declared  that  such  was  not 
the  view  of  the  General  himself;  and  he  insisted  again  on  the 
theory  that  treachery  would  have  caused  the  fall  of  Khartoum  at 
any  time  the  British  troops  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place.  He  explained  at  length  the  reasons  which  had  brought 
the  Government  to  the  view  that  the  power  of  the  Mahdi  must  be 
broken.  "We  are  not  dealing,"  said  Lord  Derby,  "  with  a  merely 
local  disturbance.  We  are  not  fighting  a  chief  whose  only  object 
is  to  restore  independence  to  his  own  tribe  or  country.  The 
Mahdi  is  the  head  of  a  religious  war — a  Mohammedan  crusade ; 
and  it  does  not  follow  that  if  we  leave  him  alone  he  will  leave  us 
or  Egypt  alone,  or  even  that  the  fire  he  has  lighted  will  stop  there. 
The  best  proof  is  that  when  we  were  willing  to  withdraw  fix>m 
Khartoum,  and  when  we  might  have  reasonably  supposed  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  facilitate  our  retirement,  he  has  not 
abated  his  hostility  and  has  not  accepted  any  oflfers  of  peace* 
Well,  that  fact  alters  the  situation  completely.  We  are  not  bound 
to  defend  or  to  attack  Khartoum,  but  we  are  bound  to  protect 
Egypt.  We  have  assumed  that  duty  as  a  result  of  our  occupation, 
and  while  the  occupation  lasts  we  cannot  withdraw  from  it.  If, 
therefore,  you  ask  what  we  are  now  trying  to  do,  I  say  exactly  the 
same  as  last  year.  We  have  not  varied  as  to  the  object,  though 
we  have  been  compelled  to  change  the  means.  We  tried  negotia- 
tion while  there  seemed  a  chance  that  negotiation  might  succeed ; 
it  did  not  succeed,  and  only  one  alternative  remains.  .  .  .  Once 
let  us  restore  order  in  the  Soudan,  and  I  should  have  no  fear  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  road  if  it  continues.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  there 
is  the  slightest  need  for  that  policy  of  indefinite  occupation  which 
we  have  always  disclaimed.  Once  break  the  power  of  this  military 
fanatical  leader,  and  the  local  tribes  and  chiefs  will  want  very 
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little  assistance  and  very  little  support,  whether  from  England  or 
Eg3rpt,  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  own." 

On  the  second  night  of  the  debate  in  the  Lords,  after  a  protest 
against  the  Ministerial  reticence  from  Lord  Camperdown  delivered  • 
from  the  Government  benches.  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  a  brilliant  speech, 
reviewed  the  history  of  General  Gordon's  mission,  dwelling  with 
much  earnestness  on  the  despatches  from  the  Foreign  Office  in  which 
the  General's  requests  were  refused,  and  on  Gordon's  commentaries 
upon  his  being  left  without  support.  He  regarded  it  as  inconceivable 
folly  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  announce  their  intention  to 
abandon  a  country  from  which  they  were  obliged  to  draw  supplies 
for  the  army  operating  in  the  Soudan.  He  held  that  the  Govern- 
ment by  their  action  in  the  Soudan  had  been  very  destructive, 
and  that  they  had  incurred  obligations  to  friendly  tribes  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  fulfil;  and  he  suggested  that  they  ought  at 
least  to  put  an  end  to  their  miserable  indecision,  make  up  theif 
mind  to  a  policy,  and,  having  done  so,  resolutely  carry  it  out. 

The  chief  burden  of  the  defence  during  the  evening  was  borne 
by  Lord  Kimberley,  who,  in  a  lengthy  speech,  dealt  with  the 
principal  objections  raised  by  previous  speakers.  He  argued  that, 
in  justice  to  General  Gordon  as  well  as  themselves,  the  Govern- 
ment were  bound  to  refuse  certain  of  his  requests,  because  they 
were  in  possession  of  information  which  he,  shut  up  in  Khartoum, 
could  not  have  had,  and  that  information  made  such  refusal 
imperative.  General  Gordon  himself  would  have  been  justified  in 
afterwards  blaming  them  if  they,  without  any  exercise  of  their 
own  judgment,  had  complied  with  a  requisition  made  by  him  in 
ignorance  of  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Turning  to 
the  demand  made  on  the  Government  for  a  decided  policy,  he 
observed  that  the  decided  policy  demanded  by  their  opponents  out 
of  doors  was  that  they  should  hold  Egypt  altogether,  and  pledge 
themselves  to  remain  in  the  Soudan  for  some  indefinite  period. 
A  decided  policy  would  involve  the  naming  of  a  definite  time,  but 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  not  ventured  to  name  a  definite 
time  for  the  occupation  of  the  Eastern  Soudan.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  pledged  to  Europe  to  leave  Egypt  when  there 
was  established  there  a  native  government,  of  the  efficiency  and 
permanency  of  which  there  would  be  reasonable  hope.  There- 
fore the  policy  of  retaining  Egypt  might  be  dismissed  at  once  as 
one  to  which  the  present  Government  never  would  consent.  Then, 
as  to  the  Soudan,  the  Government  felt  that,  being  in  Egypt,  they 
were  bound  to  provide  security  for  that  country  against  a  growing 
danger.  They  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  check  the  power  of  the 
Mahdi,  and,  if  possible,  to  provide  that  the  check  to  it  should 
continue ;  but  to  secure  the  continuance  of  that  check  by  holding 
the  Eastern  Soudan  for  an  indefinite  period  was  a  policy  which 
they  could  not  adopt,  for  it  would  involve  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  British  army  for  an  indefinite  time  in  an  unwholesome 
climate.     He  did  not  believe  that  any  Government  which  might 
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be  formed  would  adopt  the  policy  which  was  required  of  her 
Majesty's  present  advisers,  but  at  the  same  time  he  expected  that 
the  Vote  of  Censure  would  be  carried  in  their  lordships'  House. 

The  other  speakers  during  the  evening  were  Lords  Harris  and 
Dunraven,  the  Earls  Beauchamp  and  of  Hardwicke,  Denbigh,  and 
Cadogan,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  all  of  whom  supported  the 
motion,  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Aberdare  being  its  only  opponent. 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  military  side  of 
the  question,  informed  the  House  that  so  far  back  as  April  4, 
1884,  he  felt  very  anxious  about  General  Gordon,  and  came  to  the 
House  to  ask  whether  an  expedition  was  not  to  be  sent  out ;  but 
on  reaching  the  House  he  learnt  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
announced  in  another  place  that  the  Government  had  no  inten- 
tion of  sending  one.  He  then  addressed  their  lordships  and 
suggested  that  the  Government  might  see  fit  to  change  their 
opinion,  and  pointed  out  that  measures  might  be  taken  by  which 
Khartoum  could  be  reached  with  less  difficulty  than  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  suppose. 

Lord  Granville,  in  summing  up  the  case  for  the  Ministry,  at 
last  succeeded  in  restoring  to  the  House  a  calmness  and  pleasant 
feeling  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  been  disturbed.  He 
met  the  charge  of  divided  counsels  in  the  Cabinet  by  asking,  with 
reference  to  the  meeting  at  the  Carlton  Club,  were  there  no  divisions 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Opposition  ?  Coming  to  the  question  more 
immediately  before  the  House,  the  Foreign  Secretary  observed  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  said  he  would  not  take  a  gift  of  Egypt. 
This  observation  called  forth  from  Lord  Salisbury  the  interruption 
that  he  never  heard  before  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  said  so. 
Lord  Granville  retorted  that  he  had  made  his  statement  on  high 
authority  (which  he  afterwards  stated  was  not  Prince  Bismarck's), 
and  should  continue  to  believe  that  he  was  right  as  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  until  Lord  Salisbury  could  contradict  him  on 
authority.  Referring  to  the  demand  of  Lord  Camperdown  for  a 
full  and  frank  statement  of  policy,  he  said  that  if  that  noble  lord 
did  him  the  honour  of  calling  on  him  next  morning  he  would  tell, 
him,  as  a  faithful  follower  of  the  Government,  what  their  inten- 
tions were.  Continuing,  however,  in  a  more  serious  vein,  he  added, 
"Our  action  is  directed  towards  destroying  the  power  of  the 
Mahdi ;  and  when  we  have  destroyed  the  Mahdi,  and  are  masters 
of  the  situation,  as  I  hope  and  believe  we  shall  be,  I  think  on  most 
questions  there  can  be  very  little  diSerence  of  opinion.  I  imagine 
that  when  we  are  masters  of  the  situation  we  shall  desire,  all  of  us 
equally,  to  form  the  best  government  that  can  be  formed  on  the 
spot.  I  imagine  that  we  shall  be  anxious  to  deal  with  the  slave 
trade  in  a  most  effectual  way.  I  may  mention  one  thing  on  which 
we  are  all  perfectly  united — that  the  honour  of  this  country  is 
concerned  in  the  defence  of  Egypt  proper.  The  noble  Earl  says 
that  he  must  have  a  definite  pledge  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  the  railway  to  Berber.     Its  primary  object  is  that  we  believe 
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it  to  be  the  most  efficient,  and  not  only  the  most  efficient,  but  also 
the  most  econqmical  way  of  conveying  troops,  with  their  provisions 
and  stores,  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  employed.  If  we 
find  the  circmnstances  favom^ble,  would  it  not  be  perfectly  obvious 
to  any  Government  which  was  at  that  time  in  power  to  make  the 
best  use  and  utilisation  of  that  railway  which  can  possibly  be  to 
the  best  advantage  of  that  country  in  whose  soever  hands  it  was  ? 
....  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more  un statesmanlike, 
or  anything  that  would  more  betray  the  duty  of  an  existing 
Government  to  the  country  itself,  than  to  enter  into  those  definite 
and  clear  pledges  respecting  circumstances  of  which  we  have  not 
cognizance.  There  is  the  first  great  difference  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  House.  The  noble  Marquess,  in  his  great  versatility  of 
imagination,  described  our  plan  as  an  intention  to  lay  an  ostrich's 
egg  in  the  sand  and  then  run  away.  If  we  are  victorious,  as  we 
hope  and  believe  we  shall  be,  and  are  masters  of  the  situation  in 
Eg3rpt,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  the  Government  would  be  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for  the  safety 
of  those  native  tribes  who  have  loyally  and  faithfully  supported  us 
during  these  disturbances.  My  own  impression  is  this — when  we 
do  succeed  in  destroying  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi  the  particular 
request  of  the  natives  will  be  that  we  ourselves  should  retire  as 
soon  as  possible  firom  their  country,  and  let  them  govern  them- 
selves." Lord  Granville  concluded  by  saying  that  he  knew  what 
the  result  of  the  debate  in  that  House  would  be.  What  would  be 
the  result  in  the  Commons  he  could  not  foretell ;  but  if  it  resulted 
in  placing  Lord  Salisbury  in  power,  he  very  much  doubted  that  he 
would  propose  the  policy  which  he  had  sketched  out  the  previous 
night.  If  he  did,  the  people  of  this  country  would  compel  him  to 
wriggle  out  of  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Lord  Salisbury  briefly  replied  to  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  his  motion,  and  the  argument  by  which  it  had 
been  met.  "  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,"  he  said,  "undertook 
to  meet  the  charge  of  indecision,  and  he  met  it  in  this  way.  He 
said  there  is  nothing  more  untrue  than  that  we  showed  indecision. 
From  April  to  June  we  resolved  upon  the  Suakim  route  ;  from  June 
to  August  we  changed  our  minds,  and  we  resolved  upon  the  Nile 
route;  and  then  we  did  not  act  immediately  because  of  the 
profound  reluctance  which  induced  us  to  wait  and  see  whether 
something  in  the  circumstances  might  not  turn  up;  and  that 
reluctance  it  was  which  caused  delay.  But  he  seemed  to  think 
that  nothing  was  more  unreasonable  than  to  term  such  conduct  as 
that  indecision.  These  things  are  questions  of  definition.  What 
do  you  mean  by  indecision  ?  I  take  the  most  familiar  example  of 
indecision — an  old  woman  crossing  a  street.  She  sees  a  hansom 
cab  in  front  nearly  upon  her ;  she  goes  back  from  it,  and  comes 
upon  an  omnibus  coming  from  behind,  and  she  goes  forward ;  she 
has  a  profound  reluctance  to  pass  either  of  them ;  and  she  waits 
to  see  whether  something  will  not  turn  up  to  help  her,  with  the 
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inevitable  result  that  the  old  woman  is  run  over,  and  an  un- 
sympathising  world  says  that  her  fate  is  due  to  her  indecision.  If 
this  is  the  most  decided,  the  most  persistent  and  resolute  conduct, 
I  only  hope  the  Government  will  not  give  us  such  specimens  of 
resolution  for  the  future."  In  reply  to  the  various  policies  with 
which  he  and  his  party  had  been  credited,  Lord  Salisbury  con- 
tinued :  "  A  noble  lord  imputes  to  me  a  wish  to  occupy  the  Soudan 
permanently,  and  to  lock  up  a  British  force  for  an  indefinite  time. 
With  respect  to  British  troops  I  said  nothing.  I  only  wish 
it  not  to  be  understood  that  I  lay  it  down  as  a  sine  qua  Tion  that 
it  must  be  British  troops  who  are  to  do  the  work  in  the  Soudan. 
As  to  the  assertion  that  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  occupation,  I  do 
not  know  how  long  will  be  necessary  to  give  to  the  government 
which  you  leave  in  the  Soudan  the  elements  of  security.  This, 
however,  I  am  certain  of,  that  if  you  do  not  retain  the  Soudan  in 
your  power  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  give  security  to  the 
government,  so  that  it  shall  have  a  chance  of  existing  and  of  acting, 
all  the  blood  and  the  treasure  you  have  expended  will  have  been 
poured  out  in  vain,  and  Egypt  will  be  exposed  in  all  their  acuteness 
to  all  the  dangers  which  you  confess  it  is  your  duty  to  guard  her 
against.  I  know  not  whether  the  task  is  heavy  or  light,  but  I 
Imow  that  if  there  had  been  a  bold  hand  and  a  resolute  will  a  little 
time  ago  the  task  would  have  been  much  lighter  than  it  is  now. 
If  the  task  is  heavy  or  light,  the  only  chance  upon  which  the 
government  of  the  Soudan  could  act  as  a  dyke  which  shall  keep 
from  Egypt  a  flood  of  barbarian  fanaticism  will  be  that  you  shall 
give  the  initial  steps  of  that  government  your  powerful  support, 
so  that  it  may  be  able  to  stand  upright  by  its  own  strength,  and  to 
fulfil  the  intentions  which  you  propose  to  assign  them." 

A  division  was  then  taken,  when  it  appeared  that  189  peers 
voted  for  the  motion,  whilst  only  68  were  found  to  support  the 
Government.  In  addition  to  those  who  voted  in  person  twenty- 
three  peers  paired,  so  that  the  relation  of  parties  towards  their 
respective  leaders  showed  a  change  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Ministry,  Lord  Salisbury's  Vote  of  Censure  in  the  previous  session 
having  been  carried  by  181  to  81. 

The  effect  of  these  debates  and  divisions  outside  the  walls  of 
Parliament  was  to  lower  very  considerably  the  prestige  of  the 
Ministry.  The  feebleness  of  their  defence  was  not  less  remarked 
upon  than  the  want  of  unity  in  their  views  both  of  the  past  and 
of  the  future.  Eumours  of  the  resignation,  or  at  least  of  the  re- 
construction of  the  Cabinet  were  freely  circulated.  According  to 
the  Daily  News^  Ministers  had  intended  to  resign  if  their  majority 
in  the  Commons  fell  below  fifteen.  The  Times  held  that  had 
there  been  anything  like  a  normal  Opposition,  the  Ministers  could 
not  possibly  have  survived  so  long.  The  narrow  majority  might 
technically  avert  an  immediate  crisis,  but  could  hardly  be  called 
a  working  majority.  In  domestic  legislation,  however,  the  strength 
of  the  Ministry  was  still  unimpaired  ;  but  the  Times  thought  that 
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the  utmost  they  could  expect  would  be  to  linger  on  until  the 
general  election ;  and  to  hurry  on  this  event  was  the  advice  of 
the  leading  Liberal  organs  in  the  provinces.  For  some  days  the 
state  of  things  remained  extremely  critical.  Three  if  not  four 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  credited  with  the  wish  to  resign, 
Lord  Derby  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  personal  reasons,  finding 
themselves  outvoted  by  their  colleagues ;  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  for  public  reasons  more  closely  connected  with  Irish 
than  Egyptian  afifairs. 

Moreover,  whilst  the  Vote  of  Censure  had  been  under  discussion, 
other  matters  had  arisen,  by  which  the  situation  was  still  further 
complicated.  The  joint  Boundary  Commission,  accepted  by  both 
Russia  and  England  to  determine  the  Russo-Afghan  frontier, 
had  not  begun  its  work  before  rumours  of  a  serious  misunder- 
standing were  circulated.  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  and  his  escort  had 
started  for  the  proposed  meeting-place  before  winter  set  in,  but 
the  Russian  commissioner,  from  sickness  or  from  some  other 
cause,  failed  to  appear.  The  Afghans,  emboldened  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  British,  pushed  forward  their  troops  to  a  spot 
where,  as  the  Russians  alleged,  they  threatened  the  Russian  out- 
posts. The  situation  becoming  daily  more  critical,  M.  Lessar  was 
despatched  from  St.  Petersburg  to  London  to  open  up  negotia- 
tions there  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  new  frontier  line 
should  be  drawn ;  the  Russians  agreeing  to  the  principle  that  the 
line  to  be  drawn  should  be  a  defensive  one  for  the  Afghans,  so  far 
as  regarded  the  road  to  Herat,  but  that  it  should  not  be  an  offensive 
one  as  against  Sarakhs.  The  line  proposed  by  Russia  was  not  the 
strategic  one  suggested  by  the  mountain  lines,  but  one  which 
included  certain  pastures  and  salt-beds,  which  the  Turcomans,  on 
the  Russian  side  of  the  frontier,  declared  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  their  flocks  and  herds.  Whilst  this  position  was  under 
discussion,  information  reached  this  country  (Feb.  21)  that  the 
Russians  were  advancing  upon  Penjdeh,  a  place  held  in  force  by 
the  Afghans.  The  danger  of  a  collision  between  the  outposts  of 
the  two  armies  seemed  so  inevitable,  that  Sir  P.  Lumsden  at  once 
withdrew  from  the  spot,  leaving  only  a  couple  of  officers  to  report 
to  him  the  progress  of  events.  Questioned  as  to  the  state  of  affairs, 
the  Ministers  declined,  on  the  ground  of  public  policy,  to  give 
any  information  beyond  admitting  that  an  interview  between  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Viceroy  of  India  had  been  arranged. 

The  Ministry,  however,  decided  to  continue  in  office.  After  a 
protracted  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  preceded  by  an  interview  be- 
tween the  Queen's  private  secretary  (Sir  H.  Ponsonby)  and  the 
Premier,  its  members  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vote  did  not 
call  for  their  resignation.  It  was,  however,  generally  understood 
that  they  intended  to  push  on  the  measures  necessary  for  bringing 
on  a  general  election  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  with  that 
proposed  to  abandon  all  other  legislative  work.  If,  however,  the 
Government  hoped,  and  with  reason,  that  the  routine  business  of 
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the  session  would  present  but  few  diflBculties,  and  oflFer  little  ground 
for  hostile  criticism,  it  was  not  so  with  foreign  afiairs.  On  every 
side  and  at  every  moment  fresh  annoyances  and  troubles  started 
up ;  and  forced  to  act  towards  foreign  Governments  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  vigilance,  they  found  themselves  night  after 
night  exposed  to  a  shower  of  questions  as  to  their  acts  and  inten- 
tions, to  which  they  could  not  reply  with  perfect  frankness.  This 
necessary  reserve  exercised  a  prejudicial  effect  on  popular 
judgment,  and,  so  far  as  public  opinion  could  be  gauged  by  its 
organs,  discredited  the  Ministry  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  observers 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  misunderstanding  with  Eussia  arising  out  of  the  Penjdeh 
incident  assumed,  each  week  greater  importance.  The  position  of 
affairs  was  described  by  Earl  Granville  (March  3)  as  follows: 
"  The  Eussian  Government,  in  reply  to  a  remonstrance  from  her 
Majesty's  Government,  declined  on  Feb.  24  to  withdraw  from 
their  advanced  posts  at  Sari-yazi  and  the  Zulfikar  Pass,  but  gave 
assurances  that  their  officers  had  been  ordered  carefully  to  avoid 
conflicts  with  the  Afghans,  and  that  complications  were  only  to  be 
feared  in  the  event  of  the  Afghans  attacking  the  Eussian  posts. 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  who  has  exerted  himself  to  prevent  any 
collision,  has  advised  the  Afghans  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
positions  now  occupied  by  them.  This  advice  has  been  approved 
by  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  he  has  been  instructed  to  urge 
them  at  the  same  time  not  to  advance  beyond  their  present 
positions.  Negotiations  are  proceeding  with  the  Eussian  Govern- 
ment." 

The  outcome  of  these  negotiations  was  an  "  agreement "  made 
on  March  5,  and  announced  to  the  House  (March  13)  in  answer 
to  persistent  questions  from  his  own  side  as  well  as  from  the 
Opposition.  This  "  agreement,"  Mr.  Gladstone  explained,  was  only 
intended  for  diplomatic  use,  and  would  last  as  long  as  there  was 
an  occasion  for  it,  and  that  it  had  grown  out  of  the  then  existing 
state  of  things ;  that  consequently  he  was  unable  to  assign  to  it  any 
date.  A  few  days  later  (March  17)  Mr.  Gladstone  withdrew  the 
word  "  agreement,"  substituting  that  of  "  arrangement,"  as  more 
closely  describing  the  position  of  affairs  on  the  Afghan  frontier ; 
this  being  subsequently  explained  as  referring  rather  to  an 
understanding  between  the  Eussian  commander  and  British 
commissioners  than  to  any  definite  undertaking.  Under  it,  by 
whatever  name  it  was  to  be  recognised,  the  Eussian  Government 
pledged  themselves  not  to  advance  their  troops,  and  the  English 
Government  pledged  themselves  not  to  sanction  the  advance  of 
Afghan  troops.  Subsequent  communications  between  the  two 
Cabinets  resiilted  in  an  addition  by  M.  de  Giers  on  the  following 
day  of  a  condition, "  provided  the  Afghans  do  not  advance  or  attack, 
or  unless  in  case  of  some  extraordinary  reason — such,  for  instance, 
as  Penjdeh."  Eegarded  only  as  the  means  of  averting  or 
nullifying    undesigned   hostilities   among   half-civilised    people, 
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the  arrangement  had  everything  in  its  favour,  but  it  brought  the 
fundamental  question  of  the  frontier  no  nearer  to  an  issue.  Sir 
Peter  Lumsden  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Eussian  commissioner 
in  vain,  and  meanwhile  Eussian  troops  had  occupied  positions  in 
anticipation  of  the  commissioners'  decision.  The  excuse  given  by 
the  Eussian  Government  w^s  that  it  repented  having  acceded  to 
the  proposal  of  a  Delimitation  Commission  on  the  spot,  until  the 
lines  upon  which  the  frontier  should  be  settled  had  been  fully  dis- 
cussed and  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Cabinets.  Negotiations, 
however,  still  continued,  and  public  feeling  grew  calmer  in  this 
country,  although  reports  of  military  preparations  and  an  in- 
creasing warlike  feeling  came  from  all  parts  of  India.  In  moving 
the  Army  Estimates  (March  19)  Lord  Hartington  made  no 
reference  to  any  extra  requirements  beyond  those  necessitated  by 
the  Soudan  campaign.  A  few  days  later  (March  24)  a  hastily 
summoned  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  was  held  in  the  Premier's  room 
at  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  warlike  preparations  forthwith 
took  larger  proportions.  Two  army  corps,  of  25,000  men  each,  were 
ordered  to  be  mobilised  in  India ;  and  large  quantities  of  supplies 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  north.  Scindiah,  Holkar,  and  the 
Nizam  gave  proof  of  a  generous  rivalry  in  placing  their  military 
resources  at  the  disposition  of  the  Viceroy.  In  England  ships 
were  ordered  to  be  got  ready  at  once,  and  arsenals  and  dockyards 
showed  unusual  activity.  To  crown  all.  Lord  Kimberley  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Lord  Hartington  in  the  Commons  suddenly 
(March  26)  brought  down  a  message  from  the  Queen  announcing 
that  **  a  time  of  emergency  had  arrived,"  and  stating  her  intention 
to  call  out  the  first-class  army  reserves  and  militia  reserves  for  service 
under  the  flag.  The  numbers  available  under  this  demand  were 
about  40,000  of  the  former  and  30,000  of  the  latter  category.  Orders 
were  also  issued  to  man  the  ships  of  the  First  Steam  Eeserve  ready 
for  sea ;  and  other  steps  were  taken  which  showed  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  preparing  for  any  possible  untoward  solution  of  the 
negotiations.  The  discussion,  however,  on  calling  out  the  reserves 
and  taking  the  necessary  vote,  after  being  put  off  once,  was  again 
postponed,  and  the  House  was  allowed  to  separate  for  the  Easter 
recess  (March  31)  without  having  learned  the  cause  of  the  increased 
anxiety  of  the  Ministry,  or  provided  the  means  of  meeting 
any  unforeseen  emergency,  or  whether  any  satisfactory  reply  had 
been  given  to  the  last  British  proposal  for  determining  the  frontier 
difficulty.  Lord  Hartington,  however,  in  replying  to  Sir  S. 
Northcote's  request  for  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  negotia- 
tions, read  a  careftiUy  prepared  written  answer,  in  which  he 
declined  to  give  any  information.  He  added  that  matters  of  fact 
as  well  as  of  policy  were  at  issue,  and  that  in  presence  of  the 
highly  roused  feelings  of  both  countries  any  unguarded  word  might 
strengthen  the  military  opinion  in  Eussia  or  help  to  precipitate  a 
collision  on  the  Afghan  frontier.  He  further  said  that  there  was 
a  third  party  to  consider  in  these  negotiations — the  Ameer,  whom 
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we  were  pledged  to  support,  but  on  conditions  strictly  defined 
beforehand. 

The  misunderstanding  with  the  German  Government,  though 
fraught  with  less  serious  results,  and  almost  comic  in  some  of  its 
incidents,  was  none  the  less  unfortunate.     It  showed  how  easy  it 
was  for  a  great  statesman  to  make  a  quarrel  between  two  countries 
about  notlang  (which  could  be  openly  avowed),  and  it  also  proved 
the  hostility  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  Mr.  Gladstone  or  his  Cabinet. 
The  incident  arose  in  a  speech  delivered  by  the  German  Chancellor 
to  the  Eeichstag  (March  2),  in  the  course  of  which  he  alluded  to 
the  opposition  to  his  colonial  policy  by  both  the    German  and 
English  press.     Prince  Bismarck  then  went  on  to  say  that  English 
official    correspondence  had   become  sharper   and   less  friendly ; 
documents  of  a  confidential  nature  had  been  officially  published ; 
and  that  confidential  conferences  with  the  English  representative 
had  been  summarised  and  printed.     "  This,  then,"  continued  the 
Chancellor, "  is  placed  side  by  side  with  our  attitude  regarding  other 
African  territories,  and  it  is  presupposed  that  I  personally  had  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the   Egyptian   policy  of  England ;  the 
supposed    reason  thereof  being  my  personal  feeling,    owing   to 
England's  not  following  the  counsel  I  had  once  given  concerning 
Egypt.     I  regret  that  my  English   colleague  forces  me  to  con- 
tradict his  explanation.     I  never  blamed  him  for  the  Egyptian 
policy  of  England.     I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  lightly  allowing 
myself  to  criticise  foreign  policies,  least  of  all  owing  to  disregard 
of  my  counsel.     But  I  never  gave  the  advice  attributed  to  me. 
Earl  Granville,  even  if  he  believed  that  this  advice  concerning 
Egypt  had  been  given,  was  in  error  to  make  it  public." 

After  alluding  to  the  English  preference  for  diplomatic  notes,  of 
which,  since  the  previous  summer.  Prince  Bismarck  said  he  had 
received  128  despatches,  containing  700  or  800  pages  of  paper,  he 
went  on  to  say,  "  The  allusions  in  English  documents,  published  to 
my  surprise,  and  the  speech  of  Earl  Granville  concerning  previous 
negotiations  in  Egypt,  must  be  rectified.     Thus,  I  never  gave  the 
English  Government  counsel  as  to  its  treatment  of  Egypt,  but 
rather  I  was  repeatedly  asked  about  it  by  my  late  personal  and 
political  friend.  Lord  Ampthill,  by  order  of  his  Government,  and 
also  by  the  intermediary  of  our  agents  in  England  and  the  verbal 
instructions.      I  was  frequently  asked  whether  I  was  inclined  to 
give  the  English  Government  any  advice,  or  a  hint  about  what 
they  were   doing  at  the  time  in  Egypt.      In  every  instance  I 
answered  in  the  sense  of  the  document  of  September  1882,  which 
I  have  brought  with  me,  that  I,  as  Foreign  Minister  of  Germany, 
must  decline  to  advise  English  policy,  because  such  counsel,  given 
officially,  involved  certain  responsibility  towards  other  Cabinets, 
and  therefore  had  possible  consequences.     I  was  further  asked  if 
I  was  not  inclined  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what  could  be  done. 
I  answered  that  I  was  not  an  English  Minister,  but  that  as  a 
dilettante  in  English  politics,  an  amateur,  perhaps  a  connoisseur 
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in  the  matter,  I  had  my  ideas ;  and  if  I  were  an  EngKsh  Minister 
I  would,  for  the  present,  not  advise  to  annex  Egypt ;  but  that  I 
well  understood  the  necessity  of  England  having  a  certain  secured 
position  in  this  link  between  her  European  and  Asiatic  establish- 
ments. But,  according  to  my  opinion,  they  could  gain  such  a 
position  only  by  the  help  of  the  Sultan,  unless  they  violated 
treaties.  I  therefore,  if  I  were  an  English  Minister,  would  seek 
the  mediation  of  the  Sultan,  and  obtain  through  him  a  position 
in  Egypt  securing  English  interests.  I  added  that  the  English 
would  thus  avoid  arousing  the  rivalry  of  France.  If  the  English 
wished  for  annexation  we  would  not  prevent  them,  the  friendship 
of  England  being  to  us  of  greater  importance  than  the  fate  of  Egypt. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  my  intentions  were 
to  turn  Egypt  from  the  path  of  virtue.  I  expressed  my  views  at 
the  request  of  England,  in  the  expectation  that  by  so  doing  I 
should  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  Had  my  views  been  acted 
upon  by  England  she  would,  perhaps,  now  be  in  a  better  position." 
Prince  Bismarck  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would  continue  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  maintain  the  peaceful  and  amicable  intercourse 
that  had  always  existed  between  the  two  nations. 

By  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence,  on  the  day  that  this 
speech  appeared,  a  despatch  from  Lord  Granville  to  Sir  E. 
Malet,  dated  Dec.  10,  1884,  was  published.  In  it  Lord  Granville 
said  that  he  had  just  received  a  visit  from  Count  Miinster,  who 
said  that  Prince  Bismarck  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Government  with  regard  to  Samoa,  the  Cameroons,  and 
Bechuanaland.  In  reply  to  the  note  that  "  England  should  show 
herself  friendly  to  Germany  on  the  colonial  question,  as  Germany 
had  shown  herself  friendly  to  England  on  former  occasions  in 
Egypt,  Lord  Granville  wrote, — 

"  I  stated  that,  with  regard  to  Samoa,  1  had  already  given  an 
assurance  to  Count  Hatzfeldt,  through  your  Excellency,  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  would  take  no  steps,  pending  the  settlement 
of  the  questions  connected  with  the  Pacific  which  are  now  being 
discussed  between  the  two  Governments,  and  that  I  was  prepared 
to  exchange  reciprocal  assurances  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  of  Samoa  and  Tonga. 

"  As  to  Bechuanaland  and  the  Chancellor's  complaint  that  Sir 
C.  Warren  has  been  appointed  Commissioner  over  all  the  districts 
that  may  eventually  enlace  Angra  Pequena,  I  explained  to  his 
Excellency  that  the  object  of  the  English  expedition  is  to  secure 
the  observance  of  the  treaty  made  last  year  with  the  Boers  by 
removing  the  freebooters  who  have  invaded  the  British  protecto- 
rate from  the  Transvaal. 

"  I  pointed  out  that  Bechuanaland  is  separated  from  Angra 
Pequena  by  700  miles,  chiefly  of  desert  land,  and  I  repudiated 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  connect 
this  expedition  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  German  colonial 
movement.  .  .  . 
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"  There  is  therefore  no  conflict  of  interest  or  of  policy  between 
her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
in  respect  of  these  territories,  and,  in  fact,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment see  no  reason  why  Germany  should  not  now  extend  the 
Angra  Pequena  coast  protectorate  over  as  much  of  Damaraland 
and  Namaqualand  as  the  German  Government  may  think  it  con- 
venient to  have  under  their  control ;  and  would  have  no  objection 
to  see  the  inland  limit  of  that  protectorate  advanced  even  as  far 
as  to  the  20th  meridian  of  longitude. 

"  With  respect  to  the  Cameroons,  I  repeated  the  assurances 
given  by  your  Excellency  to  the  German  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  the  eflfect  that  her  Majesty's  Government  had  from  the 
first  loyally  accepted  the  position  which  had  there  been  acquired 
by  Germany  ;  that  they  viewed  with  no  jealousy  her  presence  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  recent  acquisitions  in  the  Old  River 
district,  nor  the  extension  of  her  possessions  to  the  upper  waters 
of  the  old  Calabar  or  Cross  River." 

The  arrival  in  this  country  of  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  at  this 
moment  was  interpreted  to  mean  a  desire  on  the  part  of  his 
father  to  smooth  away  any  unpleasantness  occasioned  by  his 
speech  in  the  Reichstag.  The  first  step  towards  this  was  taken 
by  Lord  Granville,  who  addressed  a  letter  to  his  subordinate  at 
the  Foreign  Office — Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice — which  was  read 
(March  5)  by  the  latter  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  I  never  received,"  he  wrote,  "  nor  had  I  until  lately  any 
knowledge  of  Prince  Bismarck's  despatch  of  May  5.  Count  Miinster 
and  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  not  long  afterwards  each  told  me 
that  the  German  Government  could  not  maintain  a  friendly  atti- 
tude on  Egyptian  matters  if  we  continued  to  be  unfriendly  on 
colonial  questions.  I  denied  that  we  had  been  unfriendly,  and 
gave  positive  assurances  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  and  myself 
of  firiendly  action  for  the  future.  Both  Count  Herbert  Bismarck 
and  Prince  Bismarck  expressed  at  the  time  their  satisfaction  with 
these  assurances.  The  tension  which  has  since  arisen  resulted 
from  the  serious  diflference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Governments  as  to  whether  those  assurances  have  been  kept  or 
broken." 

This  letter,  whilst  adding  a  firesh  element  of  mystery  and  con- 
fusion to  the  negotiation,  at  all  events  paved  the  way  for  mutual 
concessions.  On  the  following  day  (March  6)  Lord  Granville  in 
the  House  of  Lords  referred  to  the  matter.  He  said  it  would  not 
be  becoming  in  him  to  deliver  a  debating  speech  in  reply  to 
Prince  Bismarck,  but  he  hoped  to  make  some  coxmter-statements 
on  a  future  occasion  which  would  give  a  different  colouring  to 
what  had  happened.  With  regard  to  the  words  used  in  the  debate 
on  the  Vote  of  Censure  expressing  the  views  of  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, it  was  from  his  public  declarations,  not  from  private  com- 
munications, that  he  had  certainly  gathered  two  years  previously 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  German  Government  that  England 
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should  take  upon  herself  to  represent  the  interests  of  Europe  in 
Egypt.  Not  a  word  was  here  said  about  the  mysterious  despatch 
of  JV^y  5, 1884,  in  which  Prince  Bismarck,  it  seems,  had  unfolded 
his  heart  to  the  Engh'sh  Foreign  Secretary,  and  shown  how  deep 
was  his  desire  to  give  Germany  a  colonial  empire.  Why  this 
despatch  was  never  communicated  to  Lord  Granville,  and  how  it 
happened  that  neither  Prince  Bismarck  nor  his  son  was  aware  of 
its  having  been  withheld,  occasioned  a  diplomatic  mystery,  which 
it  was  not  for  the  English  Cabinet  to  unravel. 

The  concluding  phase  of  the  affair  was  Mr.  Gladstone's 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  (March  12),  that  Prince 
Bismarck,  in  making  his  assertion  to  the  •  Eeichstag,  had 
been  "  mistaken "  with  reference  to  the  delivery  of  this  famous 
despatch.  Mr.  Gladstone  regretted  its  miscarriage,  which  he 
recognised  as  the  origin  of  the  misunderstanding;  and  though 
denying  that  "  the  friendship  of  any  country  in  the  world  was 
necessary  to  England,  or  ever  had  been  necessary,"  he  declared 
his  sincere  pleasure  in  finding  that  Germany  was  entering  upon  a 
career  of  colonisation.  England  had  no  desire  or  right  to  make 
any  opposition,  though  she  was  bound  to  consider  her  own  rights, 
the  rights  of  the  aborigines,  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  so  estab- 
lished in  the  Pacific  for  generations,  and  who  had  founded  com- 
munities destined  to  become  dominant  in  those  parts  of  the  world. 
The  "  firiction  "  was  stated  to  be  at  an  end,  and  Count  Herbert 
Bismarck  was  able  to  return  with  the  assurance  that  the  dividing 
line  of  English  and  German  possessions  might  be  settled  by 
mutual  concessions. 

The  relations  between  this  country  and  France  underwent  but 
little  change ;  but  that  little  was  for  the  better.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  concealment.  On  the  part  of  the  French  press  at  least, 
of  the  satisfaction  with  which  they  saw  our  misunderstandings  with 
Eussia  and  Germany  assume  serious  proportions.  In  Egypt  they 
secretly  persevered  in  their  policy  of  rendering  the  English  task  of 
government  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  but  in  their  more  formal 
negotiations  they  were  content  with  having  carried  their  views 
on  Egyptian  finance,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet.  The 
original  proposals  put  forward  by  England  early  in  the  year  were 
stated  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1 .  A  loan  of  5,000,000i.  to  be  issued  at  3^  per  cent.,  guaranteed 
by  England,  to  provide  for  the  floating  debt,  the  irrigation,  &c.  Ac. 

2.  The  Alexandrian  indemnities,  4,500,000?.,  to  be  paid  in 
Preference  bonds  at  5  per  cent. ;  stock  to  be  issued  at  lOOZ.  for 
every  110?.  nominal. 

3.  The  revenues  of  the  Daira  and  Domains  to  be  paid  in  to 
the  Bank  of  England  as  security  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  guaranteed  loan. 

4.  The  administration  of  ihe  Daira  and  Domain  lands  to  be 
controlled  by  England.  The  Domain  to  be  added  to  the  Pre- 
ference and  the  Daira  to  the  Unified. 
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5.  The  Unified,  the  Daira,  and  the  Suez  interest  to  be  cut  ^  per 
cent.,  and  the  Turkey  Fund  suspended. 

In  opposition  to  these  the  French  Government  put  forward 
its  proposals,  which  were  even  less  in  accordance  with  English 
ones  than  those  rejected  by  England  at  the  London  conference. 
They  were — 

1.  A  new  loan  of  9,000,000^.,  guaranteed  by  all  the  Powers, 
at  3^  per  cent.,  to  meet  all  charges. 

2.  The  Daira  and  Domains  to  remain  as  at  present. 

3.  The  Unified  coupon  to  be  taxed  5  per  cent,  temporarily. 

4.  The  Caisse  of  the  Debt  to  be  converted  into  an  Inter- 
national Multiple  Control. 

To  these  Germany,  in  her  eagerness  either  to  cultivate  French 
good-will,  or  to  encourage  France  in  her  hostility  to  England, 
gave  a  ready  assent.  Two  months  more  were  spent  in  negotia- 
tions, but  at  length  Mr.  Childers  was  able  to  announce  (March  18) 
that  the  convention  had  been  signed  that  day,  and  a  practical 
agreement  arrived  at.  According  to  this  convention,  the  six  great 
Powers — England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia  — 
agreed  to — 

1.  A  loan  of  9,000,000^.,  at  3^  per  cent.,  guaranteed  by  all 
the  Powers,  Russia  limiting  her  liability,  in  case  of  default  by 
Egypt,  to  one-sixth  of  the  sum. 

2.  The  coupons  of  the  Unified  and  Dominion  debts  to  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  for  two  years. 

3.  The  interest  on  the  Suez  Canal  shares  held  by  England  to  be 
reduced  ^  per  cent. 

4.  Foreign  residents  to  be  subject  to  Egyptian  taxation. 

It  was,  however,  stipulated  that  this  international  guarantee 
should  carry  witli  it  no  right  of  international  control  ;  but  that,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  an  international  inquiry  should  decide 
whether  the  Egyptian  land  tax  would  be  reduced,  and  the  tax 
on  the  coupons  abolished.  During  the  two  years  England 
would  receive  200,000i.  per  annum  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
army  of  occupation.  A  very  slight  discussion  followed,  the  ship- 
owners taking  the  opportunity  of  protesting  most  loudly  against 
the  neutralisation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  as  useless  in  time  of  peace, 
and  certain  to  be  disregarded  in  time  of  war. 

The  actual  debate  took  place  when  (March  26)  Mr.  Gladstone 
moved  the  resolution  authorising  her  Majesty  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  loan,  amounting  to  an  annual  sum 
of315,000i.  In  urging  upon  the  House  that  the  guarantee  was 
both  necessary  and  safe  he  pointed  out  that  the  total  liabilities  of 
Egypt  in  April  would  amount  to  l,676,OOOi.,  of  which  l,367,OOOL 
consisted  of  bankers*  advances ;  and  he  assumed  that  the  fears 
expressed  arose  either  out  of  the  commission  which  might  be 
appointed  two  years  hence,  or  out  of  the  possibility  of  an  inter- 
national control  springing  out  of  the  guarantee.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  he  reminded  the  House  that  the  commission  would  only 
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be  appointed  in  the  event  of  Egypt  not  being  able  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  her  own  finances,  and  the  powers  to  be  given  to  the 
commission  would  be  the  subject  of  negotiations  at  the  time.  As 
to  an  international  control  arising  out  of  the  guarantee,  while 
there  was  nothing  in  the  convention  or  the  agreement  to  confer  a 
right  of  interference,  he  denied  emphatically  that,  either  by  inter- 
national law  or  by  international  usage,  a  pecuniary  guarantee 
had  ever  been  held  to  carry  with  it  a  right  of  interfering  in  the 
internal  aflfairs  of  the  country  befriended.  He  admitted  that  if 
the  interest  were  not  paid  a  right  of  intervention  arose ;  but,  as 
this  was  to  be  the  first  charge  on  the  Egyptian  revenues,  there  was 
no  chance  of  a  default.  While  maintaining  that  no  claim  of 
internal  control  had  evier  been  founded  on  such  a  guarantee,  he 
dwelt  on  the  unwisdom  of  inserting  words  in  the  agreement  ex- 
pressly barring  any  right  of  interference ;  and  urged  that  the  only 
true  security  was  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  all  the  Powers. 
**  We  had  now  reached  a  point  at  which  the  Powers  had  the  same 
views  and  the  same  interests  as  far  as  the  purposes  of  this  conven- 
tion were  concerned,  and  if  the  resolution  were  accepted,  the 
finance  of  Egypt  would  be  placed  on  its  legs  for  a  given  time  by 
an  arrangement  to  which  all  the  Powers  were  parties." 

Mr.  T.  Bruce  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolution,  that 
the  conditions  of  the  agreement  and  convention  did  not  justify  the 
engagements  into  which  the  Government  had  entered.  Why,  he 
asked,  had  the  Powers  forced  their  guarantee  on  us  if  not  to 
enable  them  to  gain  a  right  of  interfering  ?  and  as  a  financial 
matter  the  international  guarantee  was  a  hardship  to  Egypt,  as 
the  loan  could  have  been  obtained  more  cheaply  on  a  purely 
English  guarantee.  We  should  in  future  be  unable  to  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  Egypt  without  advice  being  continually  intruded 
upon  us  by  Powers  whose  interest  in  the  country  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  ours. 

After  some  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  A.  Balfour, 
and  others  took  part,  Mr.  Bourke  denied  that  there  was  any  neces- 
sity for  the  guarantee,  and  contended  that  if  the  proposed  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  took  place  at  the  end  of  two  years,  all  the 
Powers  would  stand  between  England  and  Egypt.  He  believed 
that  the  instant  it  was  for  their  interest  to  interfere  they  would 
do  so,  and  that  the  convention  would  give  them  a  locu8  standi. 
The  arrangement  was  financially  imprudent,  and  politically  dan- 
gerous and  unwise.  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  contended  that  the 
arrangement  concluded  by  the  Government  was  the  most  advan- 
tageous for  Egypt.  He  discussed  also  the  international  position 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  at  present  he  showed  was  so  doubtful 
as  to  require  to  be  definitely  settled  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
Great  Powers. 

The  second  night's  (March  27)  debate  was  resumed  by  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach,  who  declined  to  regard  the  agreement  solely  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  but  saw  in  it  the  first  step  in  a  course 
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which  would  lead  to  incalculable  ills.  At  the  best  it  was  a  mere 
postponement  of  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  thus  at  variance  with  the  previous  declarations  of 
the  Government  and  Lord  Northbrook's  report.  As  a  political 
arrangement  it  was  still  more  unsatisfactory.  It  was  not  a  com- 
promise, but  a  surrender — the  proposition,  in  fact,  made  by  the 
French  Government  in  the  conference,  and  rejected  by  Mr. 
Childers  as  impracticable.  Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestion  that  there 
was  nothing  involving  international  control  in  the  proposed  com- 
mission must  have  startled  everybody  ;  and  as  for  nobody  grudging 
us  our  position,  no  other  Power  would  lift  a  finger  to  help  us.  The 
position  which  the  Government  would  be  placed  in  was  mo6t 
undignified ;  and  while  they  were  renewing  a  hateful  and  bloody 
war,  which  had  no  justification  but  the  safety  of  Egypt,  they  were 
taking  the  first  step  towards  a  total  surrender  of  our  position  in 
Egypt,  and  thereby  destroying  the  only  political  reasons  for  their 
action.  In  a  few  words  he  happily  described  the  situation  in  the 
remark  that  after,  a  prolonged  attempt  to  exercise  power  without 
responsibility,  the  Cabinet  now  seemed  to  aim  at  responsibility 
without  power.  He  quoted  the  declaration  made  only  a  short 
time  previously  by  the  Prime  Minister,  "that  the  terms  of  the 
convention  contemplate  the  exercise  of  free  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Commons,"  and  contrasted  with  this  promise  the 
feverish  haste  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  pressing  for  its 
immediate  ratification.  Commenting  in  advance  on  the  division, 
he  recalled  the  action  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  independent  Radicals 
of  that  day  in  opposing  the  Turkish  guarantee  of  1855,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  the  present  fashion  of  the  party  to  sacrifice  their 
opinions  to  keep  the  party  in  office ;  and  exhorting  the  House  to 
reject  this  humiliating  convention  at  all  hazards,  he  pointed  out 
that  it  would  thus  recover  its  entire  freedom  in  regard  to  Egypt, 
and  would  retain  its  power  to  secure  good  government  and  tran- 
quillity for  that  country. 

Replying  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Chamberlain  com- 
plained that  the  Opposition  took  no  account  of  the  fact  that  other 
Powers  had  equal  rights  with  ourselves,  and  that  we  could  not 
deal  with  them  by  laying  down  an  ultimatum  and  refusing  to 
depart  from  it.  The  difficulties  which  the  Government  had  to 
encounter  arose  from  the  engagements  which  their  predecessors 
had  incurred,  and  though  he  did  not  put  forward  the  agreement  as 
being  everything  which  could  be  desired,  he  maintained  that  it 
contained  the  most  advantageous  of  all  the  alternatives  open  to 
uSi  In  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  arrange- 
ment he  asserted  that  it  presented  considerable  substantial  ad- 
vantages to  the  Egyptian  taxpayer,  and  it  relieved  England  of 
a  great  difficulty  and  responsibility.  The  concessions  we  made  to 
other  Powers  were  fully  balanced  by  their  concessions  to  us.  No 
new  right  to  financial  control,  he  maintained,  had  been  established ; 
it  was  the  best  arrangement  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain,  and, 
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if  not  accepted,  must  of  necessity  lead  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
Egypt  or  its  annexation  by  this  country. 

After  speeches  on  purely  party  lines  from  Baron  de  Worms, 
Mr.  Leighton,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  others  on  the  one  side, 
and  Mr.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Slagg  on  the  other, 
Mr.  Goschen  pointed  out  that  the  rejection  of  this  agreement 
could  only  be  followed  by  a  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the 
Caisae,  and  of  the  action  of  the  International  Tribunal ;  and  he 
asked  the  House  whether  it  was  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  this,  especially  in  the  present  position  of  our  diplomatic  rela- 
tions* with  other  countries.  Taking  a  diplomatic  view  of  the 
agreement,  he  regarded  it  not  as  the  first  step,  but  as  the  last 
step  towards  the  nationalisation  of  Egypt,  and  the  Powers  did  not 
need  anything  which  they  might  find  in  the  agreement  to  sanction 
their  interference  in  Egypt.  Without  laying  too  much  stress  on 
the  disposition  of  foreign  Powers,  he  regarded  it  as  a  symptom  of 
their  desire  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  us.  If  we  had  lost 
any  of  our  position  of  preponderance  in  Egypt,  it  was  not  because 
of  this  agreement,  but  because  the  country  was  not  entirely  of  one 
mind  as  to  the  maintenance  of  that  predominance.  That  irreso- 
lution had  been  reflected  in  the  action  of  the  Government,  and 
he  therefore  urged  that  the  country  should  drift  no  longer,  but 
should  make  up  its.  mind  whether  it  would  maintain  its  position 
or  not,  so  that  if  we  gave  up  the  idea  of  predominance  we  might 
be  relieved  from  the  sole  responsibility  of  maintaining  order  and 
good  government  in  Egypt. 

Sir  S.  Northcote,  in  scanning  the  objections  of  the  Opposition, 
commented  on  the  silence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  he  assumed  was  reserving  himself  to  reconcile  his  own  incon- 
sistencies and  the  divergent  utterances  of  his  colleagues.  Mr. 
Childers  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  pointed  out,  were  hopelessly  at 
variance  as  to  the  parentage  of  the  guarantee  and  the  rights  of 
the  Powers  to  an  international  control.  The  London  Conference 
had  been  broken  up  because  the  Government  would  not  then 
yield  what  they  now  accepted,  and  this  in  the  face  of  their  re- 
peated assertion  that  a  multiple  financial  control  must  be  also 
political.  In  reply  to  the  taunt  that  the  Opposition  had  no  policy, 
which  he  declared  to  be  unfounded,  he  remarked  that  it  was  far 
more  serious  when  the  Government  had  none  ;  and,  as  far  as  could 
be  judged  from  what  now  appeared,  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
had  ever  had  any. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Childers),  in  closing  the 
debate,  dealt  seriatim  with  the  charges  of  inconsistency.  The 
policy  of  the  Opposition,  as  far  as  it  had  been  disclosed,  meant  the 
repudiation  of  international  law  and  the  legal  restraints  imposed  by 
the  dual  control  and  by  the  law  of  liquidation.  Eeviewing  the  his- 
tory of  English  interference  in  Egypt,  he  contended  that  the  failure 
of  the  negotiations  with  France  in  1882,  although  saddling  this 
country  with  the  financial  responsibilities  of  Egypt,  necessitated 
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the  Conference  in  I^ndon,  the  failure  of  which  left  England  vir- 
tually at  the  mercy  of  the  Powers.  Having  dealt  at  some  length 
with  questions  of  future  finance,  he  asserted  that  the  convention 
had  resulted  in  a  considerable  substantial  advantage  being  obtained 
by  this  country. 

The  House  then  divided,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolution  was 
carried  in  a  strictly  party  division  by  294  to  246.  Beyond  the 
introduction  and  explanation  of  the  Army  and  Navy  estimates  no 
other  Government  business  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Bill  in  committee.  The 
agreement  come  to  between  the  leaders  of  both  parties  took  all 
life  and  reality  out  of  the  debate,  for  it  was  known  beforehand 
that  no  amendments  of  vital  importance  or  alterations  of  principle 
would  be  permitted. 

On  going  into  committee  (March  2)  Sir  John  Lubbock  brought 
forward  the  question  of  "  proportional  representation,"  in  support 
of  which  Mr.  Courtney  had  sacrificed  his  position  as  a  member  of 
the  Government.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  moving  an  instruction  to 
the  committee,  supported  it  by  an  able  speech  of  the  usual  kind, 
denying  that  in  large  constituencies  the  element  of  chance  in  the 
Hare  scheme  could  have  any  appreciable  effect,  and  urging  the 
danger  of  representing  the  Irish  Loyalists  as  less  strong  in  Ireland 
than  they  really  were.  Mr.  E.  A.  Leatham  argued  against  the  pro- 
posal expressly  on  the  ground  that  the  first  quality  necessary  for 
a  good  electoral  system  was  simplicity,  and  that  to  allow  second  and 
third  preferences  to  determine  elections  would  be  introducing  a 
non-political  and  fancy  element  into  the  matter,  pregnant  with 
the  greatest  possible  dangers.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  had  once 
favoured  the  system,  also  spoke  against  it,  as  also  did  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre.  On  the  following  evening  Mr.  Courtney  resumed  the 
debate,  and,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  appealed  to  the  House  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  the  tyranny  of  mere  numbers,  and  to  vindicate 
its  character  by  adopting  a  system  which  would  ensure  the  election 
of  not  only  the  most  popular,  but  of  the  best  candidates.  He 
failed,  however,  to  move  the  House,  and  only  31  voted  for  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  motion,  whilst  131  voted  against  it,  the  minority  being 
almost  equally  composed  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 

The  question  whether  the  separate  representation  of  the  uni- 
versities should  be  maintained  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  debate. 
Mr.  Bryce,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College  and  the  holder  "of  a  law 
professorship,  urged  the  abolition  of  the  seats,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  injurious  to  the  academical  character  of  the  universities  to 
mix  them  up  with  politics ;  and  that,  whilst  the  universities  were 
split  up  into  rival  political  camps,  the  resident  teachers  were  out- 
voted by  the  non-resident  graduates,  chiefly  the  county  clergy.  Sir 
John  Mowbray  promptly  disposed  of  this  assertion,  showing  by 
actual  figures  that  the  university  vote — in  Oxford,  at  all  events — 
at  every  election  became  more  and  more  a  layman's  vote.  In 
1845,  of  3,000  voters,  2,195  were  clerical  and  803  laymen  ;  in 
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1869,  of  4,400  voters,  3,060  were  clerical  and  1,340  laymen; 
and  in  1883,  of  5,300  voters,  3,008  were  clerical  and  2,292  were 
laymen.  Mr.  Albert  Grey  held  that  university  representation 
was  a  slight  concession  in  the  direction  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, and  gave  intellect  rather  more  weight  than  it  would  otherwise 
command,  and  he  quoted  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Bagehot 
in  favour  of  university  constituencies;  and  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 
maintained  that  while  so  much  less  was  spent  on  the  higher 
education  in  England  than  is  spent  on  it  abroad,  the  university 
members  were  greatly  needed  in  the  House. 

On  the  following  night  the  Irish  members  expressed  their 
views  on  the  Irish  university  seats,  the  Pamellites  being  espe- 
cially bitter  against  the  University  of  Dublin  as  a  Protestant,  not 
a  National  university,  returning  two  members  representing  the 
Irish  minority.  In  the  end  Mr.  Bryce's  amendment  was  nega- 
tived by  260  to  79. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  next  proposed  his  scheme  to  gain  the 
twelve  additional  seats  required  for  Scotland  without  increas- 
ing the  number  of  the  House.  This  he  proposed  to  effect 
by  further  merging  in  the  counties  all  boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales  with  a  less  population  (in  1881)  than  20,000,  and  all 
boroughs  iti  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  a  less  population  than 
15,000.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  the  name  of  the  Government, 
opposed  any  further  disfranchisement,  on  the  ground  that  in 
many  of  the  boroughs  which  Mr.  Arnold  proposed  to  disenfran- 
chise there  was  now  a  rapidly  increasing,  instead  of  a  stationary 
or  diminishing,  population,  which  is  a  strong  reason  against  ex- 
tinguishing them  as  boroughs.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by 
213  votes  against  21 ;  and  a  similar  fate  (105  against  48)  awaited 
Viscount  Crichton's  amendment,  which  proposed  to  except  from 
disfranchisement  all  the  Irish  boroughs  with  a  population  of 
10,000  or  over.  The  amendment  was  resisted  by  the  Parnellites, 
who  held  themselves  up  as  the  supporters  of  the  counties  against 
the  boroughs,  and  of  the  large  populations  against  the  small. 

On  the  following  day  (March  11)  Mr.  Mulholland,  on  behalf  of 
the  Irish  Conservatives,  moved  an  amendment  intended  to  intro- 
duce the  grouping  system  into  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  requisite  borough  electorates  out  of  groups  of  boroughs 
analogous  to  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  groups.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
replied  that  the  Government,  though  anxious  to  respect  prescrip- 
tive rights,  did  not  think  the  grouping  principle  a  sound  one, 
holding  that  there  was  usually  no  sufficient  community  of  interest 
among  the  different  members  of  the  groups  to  result  in  anything 
better  than  a  political  happy  family.  He  could  not  approve  of 
the  development  of  the  grouping  principle,  and  was  anxious 
rather  to  restrict  it,  and  he  certainly  would  not  assent  to  its 
extension  to  Ireland.  Eventually  the  amendment  was  rejected 
by  183  to  93. 

Numerous   verbal   amendments   on   the  clauses  of  the  Bill 
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having  been  disposed  of,  and  all  attempts  to  interfere  with  its 
principle  having  been  summarily  defeated,  the  House  passed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  schedules.  Over  these  the  debates  were 
protracted  for  many  weeks,  but  without  effecting  any  serious 
changes  in  the  Bill  as  originally  drafted.  There  were  numerous 
plaintive  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  constituencies  to  be  disfran- 
chised, and  comments  over  the  sweeping  away  of  historic  associa- 
tions, but  such  sentimental  grievances  were  treated  with  scant 
courtesy. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  the  representatives  of  the  City  of 
London  from  four  to  two  members  gave  rise  to  a  warm  debate. 
Mr.  Fowler — the  ex-Lord  Mayor,  who  was  shortly  to  be  recalled  to 
fill  the  chair — moved  the  retention  of  the  original  number,  and 
was  supported  by  his  Liberal  colleague.  Alderman  Lawrence,  who 
claimed  additional  representation  of  the  wealth  and  eminence  of 
which  the  City  of  London  was  the  centre.  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
reply  showed  that  the  radius  of  twenty-five  miles,  within  which 
any  voter  for  the  City  might  reside,  gave  them  peculiar  privi- 
leges ;  and  on  a  division  the  number  of  members  was  fixed  at  two 
by  162  to  117.  The  principle  of  retaining  the  disabilities  pro- 
nounced on  certain  boroughs  was  raised  by  Mr.  Eaikes  (March  23) 
in  the  cases  of  Boston,  Macclesfield,  and  Sandwich.  The  Attorney- 
General  (Sir  Henry  James),  after  showing  that  in  conjunction 
with  Congleton  the  unscheduled  voters  of  Macclesfield  would 
still  be  represented,  protested  against  the  idea  of  whitewashing 
a  constituency  which  on  every  possible  occasion  since  1832  had 
shown  itself  to  be  thoroughly  corrupt.  The  other  disfranchised 
boroughs  would  find  similar  compensation  in  the  Bill ;  and  the 
amendment  was  rejected  by  136  to  37. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  refer  to  an  incident,  which,  although 
little  importance  was  attached  to  it  at  the  time,  was  destined  to  bear 
importantly  upon  subsequent  events.  In  the  interval  between  the 
debate  on  the  Vote  of  Censure  and  that  on  the  Egyptian  loan  a 
meeting  of  the  Conservative  party  had  been  held  at  the  Carlton 
Club  (March  16),  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  its  members  into 
better  discipline.  Sir  S.  Northcote  complaining  that  on  every  im- 
portant division  he  had  been  deserted  by  his  followers. 

Thereupon  a  great  outbreak  against  the  Kedistribution  Bill 
seems  to  have  occurred,  the  Ulster  Conservatives  denouncing  it 
with  special  vehemence,  as  fatal  to  Irish  Conservatism.  Mr.  Chap- 
lin and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  declared  that  the  position  of  Con- 
servatives not  being  allowed  to  follow  their  natural  instincts  with 
regard  to  the  Bill  in  committee  had  produced  very  great  dissatis- 
faction in  many  minds.  Lord  Salisbury  in  vain  attempted  to  bring 
the  party  to  reason — his  own  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  constituting  apparently  a  new  griev- 
ance. Two  Conservatives  were  said  to  have  remarked  that  before 
they  were  required  to  vote  black  white.  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote 
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should  see  that  his  late  colleagues  were  doing  their  duty  and  giv- 
ing him  their  support.  The  conference  lasted  a  considerable  time, 
but  no  official  statement  of  the  decision  arrived  at  was  made.  On 
the  following  evening,  however  (March  17),  a  sharp  debate  arose 
on  the  question  raised  by  Sir  E.  Wilmot  of  increasing  the  House 
of  Commons  by  twelve  members.  The  debate  was  more  remark- 
able for  the  defection  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who  refused  to 
support  Sir  Stafford  Northcot^,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  Con- 
servatives into  the  Opposition  lobby,  than  for  any  controversy  be- 
tween the  official  Liberals  and  the  official  Conservatives,  who, 
indeed,  acted  together.  The  proposal  was  opposed  by  Sir  C.  Dilke 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Eaikes,  who  pointed  out  various  modes  in 
which,  by  grouping  boroughs,  &c.,  the  additional  meniibers  for  Scot- 
land could  be  obtained.  Sir  S.  Northcote  said  that  he  considered 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  number  of  members  of  the  House 
should  be  increased  was  one  that  the  House  must  deal  with  and 
decide  upon.  If  they  had  to  begin  by  reducing  the  number  of 
members  allotted  to  any  particular  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
they  would  raise  the  question  of  equal  representation  in  a  much 
more  difficult  form  than  by  adding  to  the  number  of  members  of 
the  House.  He  thought  that  the  Government  acted  wisely,  and 
he  felt  perfectly  at  one  with  them  in  meeting  the  difficulty  by 
increasing  the  number  of  members.  SirM.  Hicks-Beach  regretted 
to  say  that  he  found  himself  entirely  in  disagreement  with  what 
had  £Eillen  from  his  leader.  It  could  not  be  necessary  to  add  mem- 
bers to  the  House  for  the  better  transaction  of  business.  In  re- 
ply Sir  C.  Dilke  based  his  argument  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
the  clause  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  compact,  and  it  was 
negatived  by  149  to  47,  the  majority  being  composed  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  official  opposition. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  who,  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  session  in  November  1884,  had  been  the  principal  agent  of 
the  Conservative  party,  published  the  reasons  of  his  resignation. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Times  (March  19)  he  declared  that  the  Con- 
servative "  leaders  are  not  in  harmony  and  touch  with  the  great 
body  of  Conservatives  "  among  the  middle  and  working  classes. 
**  Simple  criticism,  obstruction,  mild  platitudes,  and  abuse,  though 
they  may  pass  in  quiet  times,  will  not  now  form  an  Opposition 
which  can  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  country.  In 
critical  times,  such  as  these,  the  leaders  should  announce  and 
publicly  advocate  the  firm,  decided,  and  patriotic  policy  they  would 
substitute  for  the  feebleness  of  the  Government."  Mr.  Bartley 
went  on  to  say  that  until  some  such  policy  were  adopted  by  the 
Conservative  leaders,  the  vast  body  of  quiet  persons  who  called 
themselves  Liberals,  but  who  were  Conservatives  at  heart,  would 
not  vote  for  them.  There  was  thus  evidence  enough  before  the 
world  that  both  in  Parliament  and  outside  the  tactics  of  Sir  S. 
Northcote  were  not  fully  endorsed  by  his  followers. 

To  return  to  the  debate  on  the  Redistribution   Bill,  an  im- 
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portant  discussion  was  raised  (March  17)  by  Mr.  Eitchie,  who 
attacked  the  plan  to  leave  twenty-three  undivided  boroughs  to 
return  two  members  in  the  old  fashion,  each  elector  having  two 
votes.  As  an  alternative  he  proposed  to  divide  these  boroughs 
also,  giving  one  member  to  the  half  of  the  borough,  instead  of  two 
members  to  the  whole.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  though  himself  favour- 
able to  the  system  of  single  seats,  opposed  the  amendment  as 
inconsistent  with  the  settlement  arrived  at  by  the  two  parties ; 
whereupon  Sir  S.  Northcote  explained  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  Opposition  to  retain  these  double-barrelled  con- 
stituencies ;  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  himself  were  favourable  to 
the  single  seats,  but  that  the  Government  had  made  it  a  condition 
that  the  old  borough  constituencies  entitled  to  two,  and  to  not 
more  than  two  members,  should  not  be  divided.  Mr.  Gladstone 
admitted  that  this  was  quite  true.  The  Government,  though 
favourable  to  the  principle  of  single  seats  as  a  general  rule,  did 
not  wish  to  make  it  universal  all  at  once,  thinking  that  in  borough 
constituencies  entitled  to  only  two  members  it  might  operate  to 
divide  the  constituency  between  the  two  parties,  so  as  not  to  give 
the  party  which  is  in  the  majority  in  the  constituency  any  effective 
party  vote  at  all.  In  spite,  however,  of  Sir  S.  Northcote's  support, 
Mr.  Eitchie's  amendment  was  negatived  by  253  votes  against  44. 

The  general  question  of  Scotch  representation  was  next  brought 
under  discussion  (March  20)  upon  a  number  of  amendments  placed 
on  the  papers  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  explained  that  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  nearly  all  the  amendments  was  that  boroughs 
with  a  population  of  less  than  1,000  should  be  taken  from  the 
groups  to  which  they  at  present  belonged  and  merged  in  the 
counties.  From  communications  that  had  been  received  by  the 
Government,  it  appeared  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  party 
opposite  considered  that  these  amendments  would  not  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  arrangement  entered  into,  though 
the  Government  had  certainly  not  considered  that  they  in  any  way 
contravened  that  arrangement.  The  discussions  and  divisions 
which  had  taken  place  had  also  shown  that  there  was  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  merging  the  smaller  boroughs. 
Moved  by  these  considerations,  the  Government  had  resolved  not 
to  press  the  amendments,  and  would  on  the  report  stage  endeavour 
to  restore  the  Bill  to  its  original  form.  Sir  S.  Northcote  admitted 
the  bona  fides  of  the  Government  in  placing  the  amendments  on 
the  paper ;  but  thought  that  having  regard  to  previous  proceed- 
ings, and  to  the  spirit  of  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  this  Bill, 
the  Lord  Advocate  was  right  in  withdrawing  the  amendments. 

The  wishes  of  S<5o(land  having  been  thus  met,  Mr.  Eaikes 
moved  (March  23)  the  first  of  a  series  of  amendments  dealing  with 
the  representation  of  London.  His  object  was  to  retain,  in  fact, 
some  at  least  of  the  old  metropolitan  constituencies,  especially 
insisting  upon  Westminster,  Southwark,  Finsbury,  and  the  Tower 
Hamlets.     Sir  Charles  Dilke,  admitting  that  a  good  case  had  been 
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made  out  for  preserving  the  identity  of  some  of  the  metropolitan 
constituencies,  announced  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
retain  Westminster  and  Southwark,  which  would  be  partitioned  into 
one-member  divisions.  After  further  debate  it  was  also  decided 
that  Westminster  should  have  an  additional  member,  to  be  provided 
firom  the  East  End.  Westminster  would  thus  have  four  and 
Southwark  three  members.  On  the  following  day  the  Government 
made  a  further  concession.  Sir  C.  Dilke  accepting,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Eaikes,  amendments  to  the  effect  that  Finsbury,  instead  of 
being  divided  into  the  constituencies  of  Finsbury,  Clerkenwell, 
and  Holbom, returning  one  member  each,  should  be  constituted  into 
one  borough  with  three  wards  returning  three  members.  At  this 
point  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  was  postponed  until  after  Easter. 

Among  the  other  important  topics  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  were  the  Army  and  Navy  estimates,  and  in  view  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  foreign  aflfairs  great  interest  was  evinced  as  to 
the  way  Government  would  meet  the  cry  which  had  been  raised 
against  the  insuflSciency  and  inefficiency  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces.  The  disadvantages  arising  from  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  being  a  peer  were  seriously  felt  on  many  occasions,  and 
never  more  so  than  when  Lord  North  brook  attempted  somewhat 
tardily  (March  6)  to  remove  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  distrust 
created  by  Sir  T.  Brassey's  statement  that  none  of  the  ships  for 
which  a  special  vote  had  been  passed  in  December  were  in  hand. 
Lord  Northbrook,  in  answer  to  various  questions,  said  that  contracts 
for  six  ships  had  been  already  signed,  and  tenders  were  asked  for 
others.  Ten  torpedo-boats  had  been  ordered,  and  five  others  were 
being  built  by  contractors  at  their  own  risk.  Four  43-ton  and  four 
63-ton  guns  had  been  ordered,  and  would  be  finished  by  January ; 
and  three  110-ton  guns  had  been  contracted  for  with  the 
Messrs.  Armstrong,  and  would  be  ready  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ships  in  which  they  were  to  be  fitted. 

Ten  days  later  (March  16)  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  moved  the  Navy 
estimates,  but  before  the  Speaker  left  the  chair  Dr.  Cameron 
called  attention  to  the  system  of  chartering  hired  transports  by  the 
Admiralty,  which  he  characterised  as  unbusinesslike,  extravagant, 
and  detrimental  to  the  public  service.  He  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Caine,  who,  in  an  apologetic  speech,  suggested  that  the  breakdown 
in  transporting  stores  for  the  army  in  Egypt  was  due  to  the 
rapidity  of  Lord  Wolseley's  movements  rather  than  to  any  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  shipowners.  Although  this  excuse  was 
received  with  general  scepticism,  Mr.  Cameron's  censure  of  the 
Admiralty  was  negatived  without  a  division.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Marriott,  Q.C.,  who  moved  that,  in  view  of  the  acknow- 
ledged insufficiency  of  the  British  navy,  it  was  advisable  to  apply 
the  surplus  revenue  not  to  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt, 
but  to  the  building  and  repairing  of  ships  in  the  national  dock- 
yards. Mr.  Marriott,  in  supporting  his  resolution,  referred  to  the 
common  report  that  the   amount  recommended   by  the  perma- 
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nent  officials  to  be  spent  upon  the  navy  was  not  less  than  eleven 
millions,  but  that  the  Government  had  reduced  this  sum  by  one- 
half.  In  reply,  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  said  that  he  might  correct  the 
hon.  member  for  Brighton  on  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  not  true, 
as  surmised,  that  the  Admiralty  made  a  demand  on  the  Cabinet  to 
the  extent  of  eleven  millions.  The  Admiralty  did  put  forward 
a  proposal  for  increased  shipbuilding,  and  the  estimates  which  he 
was  about  to  move  made  ample  provision  for  this  and  other  matters. 
When  he  made  the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
December  other  matters  besides  shipbuilding  were  referred  to.  It 
was  intended  to  make  provision  for  accelerating  the  construction 
of  steel  guns  for  the  navy.  This  item  did  not  fall  under  these 
estimates,  but  if  hon.  gentlemen  turned  to  the  Army  estimates 
they  would  find  that  a  large  addition  was  made  in  those  estimates 
for  strengthening  the  navy  in  the  matter  of  guns. 

The  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty  then  proceeded  to  explain  the 
estimates  for  the  ensuing  year,  which,  with  the  appropriation, 
amounted  to  13,090,440T.,  as  compared  with  11,645,711Z.  in 
1884-5,  exclusive  of  the  supplementary  vote  for  Egypt.  The 
principal  increases  were  1,154,000^.  for  shipbuilding ;  76,OOOi. 
for  pay,  food,  and  clothing  ;  and  I73,000i.  for  works,  &c.  Passing 
to  details,  he  stated  that  there  would  be  an  increase  of  100  oflBcers 
on  full  pay  rendered  necessary  by  the  large  squadrons  to  be  kept 
employed  on  the  China  station  and  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  there  was 
also  an  increase  in  the  service  boys  from  2,500  to  3,100.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  estimates  he  proposed  to  ask  for  500  ofiicers 
and  men  and  500  marines  for  service  in  Egypt.  Besides  the  force 
employed  in  foreign  stations,  Sir  T.  Brassey  went  on  to  show  that 
in  the  home  ports,  gunnery,  flag,  and  harbour  ships,  and  in  the 
Steam  Reserve,  there  was  a  total  available  force  of  13,000  men. 
To  these  were  to  be  added — mariners  on  shore,  6,200 ;  coastguard, 
4,000;  Pensioner  Reserve,  1,950;  Naval  Reserve,  19,500;  naval 
volunteers,  1,600.  The  total  personnel  of  the  navy  thus  consti- 
tuted a  force  of  86,000,  of  which  57,000  were  on  the  active  list, 
and  the  complements  of  all  the  ships  which  could  be  made  ready 
in  twelve  months  were  68,000.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  in 
the  Mercantile  Marine  an  inexhaustible  reserve  of  skilled  oflScers, 
artificers,  &c.,  and  in  the  fishing  population  we  had  a  source  from 
which  the  Second  Reserve  could  be  strengthened  as  might  be 
desired.  As  to  the  dockyards,  he  pointed  out  that  large  additions 
had  already  been  made  to  the  number  of  men  employed,  and 
efforts  would  be  concentrated  on  pushing  forward  ironclads  in 
building.  The  Colossus^  he  said,  was  practically  complete,  and  the 
Collingwoodj  War &pite^  Edinburgh^  and  /wipm^use  would  be  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  financial  year.  In  addition  to 
these,  three  Leanders^  the  Gallicype^  two  fast  despatch-vessels,  and 
two  iron  gun-vessels  would  be  completed  ;  and  in  1886-7  the 
Hoivey  the  Rodney^  the  Hero^  the  Benbow  (probably),  the  Mersey 
and  the  Severn^  nine  scouts,  the  Landrail,  and  six  gunboats,  in  all 
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twenty-two  vessels,  would  be  completed.  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  next 
explained  the  contracts  which  had  been  put  out  for  the  scouts  and 
the  belted  cruisers,  and  protested  warmly  against  the  charges  of 
undue  delay  which  had  been  made  against  the  Admiralty.  The 
amount  of  contract  work  had  been  increased  to  812,000^.,  and  the 
whole  scheme  of  work  for  the  year,  dockyard  and  contract,  comprised 
four  ironclads  of  the  first  class,  five  belted  cruisers,  seven  scouts, 
five  gun-vessels,  fifteen  torpedo-boats,  and  one  torpedo  ram,  or 
14,423  tons  of  armoured  vessels,  6,087  tons  protected  vessels,  and 
7,542  tons  unarmoured  vessels.  Into  the  programme  of  torpedo- 
boats  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  went  in  some  detail,  mentioning  that 
the  expenditure  under  this  head  in  the  following  year  would  be 
400,000i.,  and  explained  .the  measures  which  could  be  taken  if 
necessary  to  utilise  the  steam  launches  and  pinnaces.  After  some 
remarks  on  the  size  of  the  ironclads  building,  he  passed  to  the 
programme  of  repairs,  mentioning  that  the  Devastation,  ^jaXy 
Thunderevj  Hotspur,  Rupert,  Orion,  and  Iron  Duke  were 
ready  for  sea.  The  Conqueror  was  practically  finished,  and 
no  repairs  of  consequence  would  be  required  for  the  Inflexible, 
As  tx)  guns,  he  said  the  War  Ofiice  had  undertaken  to  furnish  the 
heavy  guns  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  any  delay  in  the  ships,  and 
of  lesser  calibre,  101  six-inch,  43  five-inch,  and  150  quick-firing 
guns,  besides  machine  guns,  would  be  provided,  and  the  total 
provision  for  ordnance  for  the  navy  would  be  somewhat  in  excess 
of  a  million  sterliiig. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  and  apart  from  the  statistics  it  contained.  Sir 
T.  Brassey's  speech  was  an  indirect  reply  to  the  criticisms  advanced 
outside  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  evidence  that  the  Admi- 
ralty had  been  at  last  awakened  firom  its  lethargy  by  the  loudly 
expressed  alarm  of  the  public.  Towards  the  close  of  his  speech  he 
adopted  a  tope  rather  of  apology  than  of  confidence.  He  asked  him- 
self and  the  House  the  question,  "  Are  the  estimates  we  are  now 
proposing  to  parliament  sufficient  ?  "  and  his  answer  was  sufficiently 
important  to  be  given  verbatim : — "  It  is  impossible  for  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  navy  to  say  that  any 
estimates  fully  provide  for  all  the  wants  of  a  great  sea  service. 
There  must  be  many  things  less  perfect  than  we  could  wish.  But 
if  we  test  these  estimates  by  another  standard,  and  compare  the 
amounts  at  our  disposal  with  the  sums  voted  in  other  countries, 
the  provision  we  are  making  should  be  ample.  .  .  .  We  are 
making  a  great  step  in  advance  in  response  to  a  strong  popular 
demand.  It  will  be  for  the  parliaments  of  the  future  to  provide 
for  these  continuous  efforts  by  which  alone  a  great  navy  can  be 
maintained."  In  other  words,  the  provision  he  asked  to  be  made 
for  the  wants  of  the  navy  was,  in  his  judgment,  just  enough  for 
the  moment,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  more  than  enough,  and 
further  efforts  and  sacrifices  would  have  to  be  demanded  of  the 
country  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  whilst  declining  to  hamper  the  Administra- 
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tion  by  delaying  the  votes  for  the  men  and  the  wages,  commented 
on  the  deficiencies  of  Lord  Northbrook's  shipbuilding  programme. 
He  showed  in  the  case  of  each  ship  in  course  of  construction  by 
how  many  tons  and  by  what  amount  of  propelling  power  the  actual 
work  done  had  fallen  short  of  the  promises  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  He  dwelt  also  on  the  neglect  of  the  Admiralty  to 
push  on  the  building  of  torpedo-boats.  A  war,  even  a  sudden  war, 
he  thought  was  not  impossible,  and  he  believed  that  the  navy  was 
not  adequate  for  all  the  services  which  would  be  required  fix)m  it 
in  case  of  war. 

Lord  Hartington's  speech  on  moving  the  Army  estimates 
(March  19)  was  deprived  of  much  of  its  interest  by  his  statement 
at  the  outset  that  they  could  only  be  regarded  as  provisional,  and 
did  not  represent  the  full  demand  of  the  year.  Before,  how- 
ever, his  explanation  was  made,  several  preliminary  discussions 
took  place.  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  called  attention  to  the  reported 
"jamming  "  of  the  machine  guns  and  the  Martini  rifles  during  the 
late  Egyptian  campaign.  Sir  Gr.  Campbell  moved  a  resolution 
condemning  the  employment  of  British  soldiers  in  the  deadly 
sunmier  climate  of  the  Soudan,  and  the  taxation  of  the  British 
people  for  the  benefit  of  the  Egyptian  bondholders.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  called  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  defences  of  our 
military  ports,  and  touched  specially  on  our  deficiencies  in  the 
matter  of  submarine  mines. 

Lord  Hartington,  in  reply,  referred  to  the  measures  which  were 
being  taken  in  this  department,  and  with  regard  to  the  general 
question  he  said  that  when  a  reasonable  degree  of  finality  had  been 
attained,  the  Government  would  not  shrink  from  making  any  de- 
mands on  Parliament  which  might  be  necessary.  But  there  was 
no  need  for  panic  or  alarm,  and  he  believed  that  the  means  of 
defence  were  equal  to  any  attack  likely  to  be  made.  The  House 
then  went  into  committee,  and  the  Secretary  for  War  moved  the 
estimates  for  the  ensuing  year,  explaining  that  further  provision 
would  be  required  when  the  materials  for  framing  the  vote  of 
credit  for  the  Suakim  expedition,  came  in.  In  the  estimates  laid 
upon  the  table,  however,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  charges, 
provision  had  been  made  for  an  army  of  occupation  in  Egypt  of 
6,000  men,  and  500,000i.  for  the  Bechuanaland  expedition ;  but 
nothing  for  the  Nile  or  Suakim  expedition,  or  for  the  railway  to 
Berber.  The  expenditure  of  the  preceding  year  had  originally 
been  estimated  at  15,900,000?.,  but  had  been  increased  by  supple- 
mentary estimates  and  votes  of  credit  on  account  of  Egypt  and 
Bechuanaland  to  the  stun  of  18,847,600?.  The  present  estimates 
were  for  17,820,700?,,  which  showed  an  apparent  decrease  of 
1,269,900?. ;  but  in  reality,  as  Lord  Hartington  explained,  there 
was  an  excess  of  over  a  million  on  ordinary  services.  After  giving 
details  of  the  variations  in  the  votes  Lord  Hartington  dwelt  next 
at  some  length  on  the  progress  of  recruiting,  stating  generally  that 
during  the  year  1884  35,000  men  had  been  raised,  which  provided 
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for  the  waste,  leaving  a  gain  of  over  7,500  men.  As  to  organisa- 
tion, although  it  had  been  found  impossible,  owing  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  service,  to  carry  out  Mr.  Childers's  scheme  in  its 
entirety,  it  had  worked  extremely  well ;  and  never  before,  he 
maintained,  had  it  been  possible  to  send  out  so  large  a  force  and 
maintain  it  for  a  considerable  time  without  delay  and  without  dis- 
locating the  service.  Dealing  with  this  point,  he  mentioned  that 
we  had  in  the  Soudan  eight  battalions  with  Lord  Wolseley,  besides 
two  on  the  line  of  communications — three  battalions  of  the  Guards 
and  three  of  the  line  with  General  Graham,  and  four  battalions 
and  a  half  in  Egypt ;  in  all  20 ^  battalions,  with  an  establishment 
of  16,400  and  an  effective  force  present  with  the  colours  of  15,900. 
In  addition  to  those  we  had  four  and  a  half  battalions  in  South 
Africa,  with  an  establishment  of  3,700  and  an  effective  force  of 
3,490.  After  referring  in  satisfactory  terms  to  the  militia  and 
volunteers  he  dealt  with  the  vote  for  stores,  which,  including  war 
and  ordinary  service,  showed  an  increase  of  945,000i.,  to  which  a 
considerable  addition  was  necessary  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  large 
demands  for  the  navy  had  starved  the  army  department.  But  the 
vote  included  75,000i.  for  heavy  naval  guns  and  350,000^.  in 
addition  to  previous  votes  for  naval  ordnance  generally.  It  also 
included  155,000^.  for  the  armament  of  the  colonial  coaling  stations, 
and  (in  addition  to  the  sum  of  67,OOOi.  to  be  contributed  by  India 
and  the  colonies)  198,000i.  would  be  taken  for  works,  submarine 
mines,  &c.,  for  colonial  defence.  As  to  the  defence  of  commercial 
harbours,  he  said  he  would  state  his  views  on  the  fortification  vote. 
A  very  desultory  conversation  ensued,  it  having  been  arranged  that 
the  more  formal  discussion  of  both  the  army  and  navy  estimates 
should  be  deferred  until  after  Easter. 


CHAPTER   III. 

State  of  Foreign  Relations — Mr.  Shaw-Ii€fevre  and  Mr.  John  Morley— The  Story 
of  the  Negotiations  with  Russia — Mr.  Gladstone's  Statement — Military  Pre- 
parations— General  Komaroff  s  Version — The  Vote  of  Credit — Lord  Salisbury 
at  Wrexham — Popular  Opinion  —  Mr.  Gladstone's  Warlike  Utterance — The 
Ray  of  Peace — The  Attitude  of  the  Conservatives — Abandonment  of  the  Soudan 
— The  House  of  Lords  on  the  Central  Asian  Question — The  Duke  of  Argyll  on 
Indian  and  Egyptian  Affairs — The  Redistribution  and  Registration  Bills — Mr. 
Childers's  Budget — Colonial  Legislation — Renewal  of  the  Irish  Crimes  Act  and 
the  Cabinet  Crisis. 

When  Parliament  separated  for  the  short  Easter  recess  the  con- 
viction prevailed  that  peace  between  this  country  and  Bussia 
would  be  maintained.  The  full  powers  given  to  the  Indian  Viceroy 
(Lord  Dufferin)  to  treat  with  the  Ameer  would,  it  was  stated  by 
Lord  Hartington,  afford  sufficient  basis  for  a  solid  understanding 
with  that  prince,  and  of  his  and  our  reciprocal  rights  and  duties. 
The  departure  of  the  Queen  for  the  Continent  was  looked  upon 
as  a  further  official  endorsement  of  these  sanguine  views,  and  the 
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stock  markets  reflected  the  revival  of  public  confidence.  Speak- 
ing at  Reading  (April  1 ),  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  assured  -his  consti- 
tuents that  nothing  would  be  left  undone  which  would  tend  to 
bring  about  a  friendly  arrangement  with  Russia,  and  to  preserve 
peace  without  compromising  the  safety  of  our  Indian  empire. 
Another  Cabinet  Minister  (Lord  Rosebery),  speaking  the  same 
evening  at  Manchester,  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  carry  out  their  treaty  engagements  with  the  Ameer, 
and  to  maintain  an  independent  power  between  our  frontier  and 
Russia,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  believed  that  they  would  be 
supported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  it  was  no  use  patching  up  a  hollow  truce  to  meetthe 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  What  was  wanted  was  to  arrive  at  a 
permanent  modus  vivendi  for  the  two  civilising  nations  of  Russia 
and  England.  In  reply  to  those  who  urged  the  reference  of  the 
matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration.  Lord  Rosebery  thought  it  might 
be  difficult  to  make  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  understand  the 
advantages  of  that  method  ;  whilst  he  was  forced  to  confess  that 
the  English  experience  of  arbitration  had  not  been  fortunate,  the 
award  in  all  cases  where  it  had  been  resorted  to  having  been 
given  against  this  country. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  however,  speaking  as  an  Independent 
Radical  to  the  Newcastle  Liberal  Association,  took  a  much  less 
optimist  view  of  the  situation,  and  expressed  his  fear  that  we 
might  be  once  more  on  the  eve  of  a  conflagration,  which  would 
spread  over  the  habitable  globe  and  add  ten  millions  a  year  for 
ever  to  our  national  taxation.  He,  however,  declared  himself 
prepared  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  honestly  governing 
our  Indian  empire,  and  refused  to  entertain  the  thought  of  hand- 
ing over  our  guardianship  of  it  to  any  other  nation.  He  repu- 
diated with  equal  strength  the  suggestion  that  he  was  a  "  Muscovite 
sympathiser,"  holding  that  the  popular  coldness  towards  the  Russian 
Government  was  justified  by  the  sound  instinct  of  a  free  people  in 
face  of  a  barbarous  despotism.  If,  however,  war  were  to  ensue,  he 
wished  the  English  case  to  be  good,  strong,  and  unanswerable. 
If  the  only  matter  in  dispute  was  a  strip  of  sparsely  inhabited 
steppe  of  which  the  rights  of  occupation  were  as  vague  as  the 
frontier  was  ill-defined,  he  could  see  no  reason  for  not  referring 
the  question  to  some  neutral  arbiter ;  it  was  only  questions  of 
national  security  and  national  honour  which  must  be  fought  out 
by  arms.  Mr.  Morley  went  on  to  protest  against  the  doctrine  of 
manifest  destiny  and  inevitable  conflicts,  so  common  in  the  mouths 
of  many — a  stupid  fatalism  which  he  branded  as  "  government 
by  astrology."  With  or  without  war  we  should  have  in  the  end 
to  answer  for  the  behaviour  of  the  Ameer,  and  consequently  it 
was  no  interest  of  England  to  give  Abdurrahman  and  his  suc- 
cessors an  extended  frontier,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
Government  would  saddle  itself  with  as  few  of  the  troublesome  fron- 
tier districts  as  possible.     "  I  do  not  say,"  he  ajided,  "  that  a  war 
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can  be  avoided.  If  the  Government  once  announce  and  show  that 
Sussia  has  asked  for  what,  with  our  engagements  and  with  the 
policy  of  both  our  political  parties,  we  cannot  concede,  the  cry 
would  be  practically  unanimous  that  w^  must  fight,"  thus  agree- 
ing almost  verbally  with  what  Lord  Jiosebery  was  saying  at  the 
same  time  elsewhere,  that  "  the  Government  would  not  be  in  a 
position  so  much  of  leading  as  of  being  compelled  to  restrain  the 
forces  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

A  somewhat  different  complexion  was  given  to  the  question 
by  the  publication  in  the  Times  (April  4)  of  the  story  of  our 
negotiations  with  Eussia,  which  although  anonymous  was  vouched 
for  as  authoritative.  According  to  this  version  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary 1884  the  Russian  seizure  of  Merv  was  an  accomplished  fact, 
although  in  1882  Bussia  had  renewed  her  declaration  that  she 
had  no  intention  of  attacking  that  place.  Merv  having  been 
seized,  Lord  Granville  wrote  on  the  last  day  of  February  1884 
asking  what  the  Russian  Government  proposed  to  do  now  that  it 
was  rn  actual  contact  with  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan.  There 
was  no  disclaimer  of  the  assumption  that  at  Merv  Russia  was  in 
such  contact ;  and  on  March  26  a  Russian  staff  map,  placing  the 
boundary  of  Afghanistan  south  of  Penjdeh,  was  explicitly  repu- 
diated by  M.  de  Giers.  A  month  later  Lord  Granville  wrote 
saying  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  accepted  the  Russian 
proposal  of  1882,  repeated  by  M.  de  Giers,  for  the  delimitation 
of  the  frontier  from  Khoja  Saleh  westwards.  It  was  moreover 
admitted  that  the  proposal  of  1882,  made  by  the  Russians  them- 
selves and  accepted  by  Lord  Granville,  was  a  proposal  to  delimit 
a  frontier  from  Sarakhs  to  Khoja  Saleh.  Thus,  in  1882  and 
again  in  1884,  Russia  herself  proposed  a  frontier  lying  far  north 
of  Penjdeh,  of  Pul-i-Khatun,  of  Sari-Yazi,  and  of  all  the  other 
places  in  what  was  now  mistakenly  called  the  debatable  ground. 
But  while  things  were  in  this  stage  M.  Lessar  went  to  inspect 
the  country  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Government.  On  March 
24,  1884,  he  was  at  Pul-i-Khisti,  and  tried  to  get  into 
Penjdeh.  The  inhabitants  refused  him  admission,  and  on  being 
asked  for  their  reasons  replied  that  they  were  "  the  subjects  of 
Ameer  Abdurrahman."  A  month  later  Lord  Granville  remon- 
strated against  the  despatch  of  Russian  agents  to  Penjdeh  and 
Maimena,  within  Afghan  territory.  On  April  27  M.  de  Giers 
denied  that  these  agents  had  any  authority,  and  declared  that 
"no  project  of  annexation  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  move- 
ments." In  April  the  Russian  Foreign  Oflfice  repudiated  M.  Lessar, 
the  suspicions  aroused  by  his  visit  were  lulled,  and  six  months 
later  (Nov.)  Sir  P.  Lumsden  was  told  by  Gen.  Alikhanoff  that 
"  Sari-Yazi  is  the  boundary  between  Penjdeh  and  Yulatan."  The 
visit  of  M.  Lessar  alarmed  the  Penjdeh  people,  and  they  applied 
to  the  Afghan  commander  at  Bala-Murghab  for  protection,  which 
they  received  on  June  16,  and  it  was  a  week  later  that  the 
Russian  Government  for  the  first  time  raised  any  doubt  as  to 
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Penjdeli  being  Afghan  territory.  The  Ameer  did  not  at  that 
time  know  that  a  Commission  was  contemplated ;  for  it  was  not 
until  two  months  and  a  half  later  that  it  was  finally  settled  and 
confirmed  by  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners.  The  basis 
of  negotiation  was  the  proposal  to  delimit  a  boundary  from 
Sarakhs  to  Khoja  Saleh.  When  the  Ameer's  troops  entered 
Penjdeh  there  was  no  dispute,  there  never  had  been  any;  on 
the  contrary,  not  only  Penjdeh,  but  the  country  as  far  north  as 
Sarakhs  and  Khoja  Saleh  was  admitted  to  be  Afghan,  by  the 
Russians  in  re-proposing,  and  by  Lord  Granville  in  accepting,  the 
line  between  these  places  as  the  one  to  be  marked  out  and  de- 
finitely settled. 

This  view  that  Penjdeh  was  a  portion  of  Afghanistan  was 
almost  unanimously  accepted  by  the  English  press.  The  most 
noteworthy  exception  was  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette^  which,  through- 
out the  critical  period  of  the  dispute  took  up  a  wholly  independent 
line,  and  one  so  strongly  in  opposition  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment that  the  most  reckless  assertions  of  its  being  an  organ  of  the 
Russian  Government  were  sedulously  circulated.  According  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Oazettey  there  were  several  omissions  in  the  Times 
statements  which  it  recognised  as  semi-official  or  -officious.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  declai-ed  that  (1)  the  agreement  to  refer 
the  frontier  question  to  a  Joint  Commission  was  arrived  at  in 
May  1 884 ;  (2 )  that  the  Russian  Government  protested  on  June  21 
against  the  proposal  in  the  Times  that  the  Afghans  should  seize 
Penjdeh ;  (3)  that  the  Afghans  seized  Penjdeh  in  Jime  ;  (4)  that 
Penjdeh  was  included  in  Sir  Peter  Lumsden's  instructions  as 
part  of  the  debatable  land;  and  (5)  that,  subject  to  the  veto  of 
the  Home  Government,  he  had  discretionary  power  to  draw 
the  frontier  south  of  Penjdeh.  It  further  declared  that  so 
far  from  M.  Les^ar  being  forbidden  to  enter  Penjdeh,  he  was  in- 
vited to  go  there  by  a  deputation,  which  met  half-way  between 
Pul-i-Khisti  and  Penjdeh,  escorted  him  to  the  Saryk,  and  that 
during  his  stay  of  two  days  he  received  visits  from  the  notables, 
who  expressed  their  desire  to  have  the  protection  of  the  White 
Czar. 

To  resume,  however,  the  course  of  current  events,  as  detailed 
in  the  previous  chapter,  the  Russian  reply  to  English  proposals 
reached  this  country  during  the  recess,  and  whilst  it  apparently 
expressed  a  readiness  to  set  the  Joint  Commission  to  work,  it  desired 
to  circumscribe  the  field  of  their  inquiries.  It  expressed  the 
desire  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  zone  of  survey,  instead 
of  being  drawn  at  what  they  regarded  as  the  northern  boundary 
of  Afghanistan,  an  imaginary  line  across  a  desolate  steppe, 
should  be  carried  up  the  Borkhut  spur  of  the  Parapomisus. 
The  receipt  of  this  despatch  was  followed  by  a  protracted  Cabinet 
Coimcil,  which  was  interrupted  by  an  interview  between  Earl 
Granville  and  the  Russian  Ambassador ;  and  although  complete 
secrecy  was  preserved,  the  impression  left  on  the  public  mind  was 
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that  there  was  some  fresh  verbal  diflficulty,  which  would  be  re- 
moved by  diplomatic  action. 

The  Cabinet,  suddenly  summoned,  met  on  the  following  day,  by 
which  time  the  worst  rumours  had  obtained  credence.  The  news, 
however,  of  the  rout  of  the  Afghan  forces  on  the  borders  of  the  Kushk 
river,  on  reaching  this  country  (April  8),  rudely  dispelled  the  hopes 
of  those  who  believed  that  through  the  mediation  of  Germany  or 
otherwise  a  speedy  settlement  might  be  reached.  The  Stock  Ex- 
change gave  way  to  a  complete  panic.  Consols  fell  nearly  three  per 
cent.,  Russian  stocks  nine  per  cent.,  and  other  securities  in  like  pro- 
portion, and  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  day  a  conviction 
prevailed  that  war  was  inevitable.  Luckily  the  House  of  Commons 
were  to  reassemble  that  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once,  in 
reply  to  an  invitation  from  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  made  an  official 
statement  on  the  position  of  affairs.  He  declared  at  the  outset 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  say  anything  with  reference 
to  the  negotiations  then  going  on  ;  he  admitted  that  the  despatch 
received  a  few  days  previously  had  not  advanced  the  questions 
under  discussion  towards  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  but  that  a 
subsequent  communication  placed  things  in  a  more  hopeful  position. 
As  to  the  grave  events  on  the  frontier,  which  seemed  to  imply  a 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Eussian  Government,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  informed  by 
a  despatch  from  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  (dated  March  29)  that,  in  spite 
of  the  Russian  assurances  of  March  17,  General  Komaroff  denied  he 
had  any  orders  not  to  advance,  and  that  he  had  refused  to  give 
any  assurances  to  that  effect.  "  Every  endeavour,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  "was  being  made  by  the  Russians  to  induce  the  Afghans  to 
begin  the  fight,  and  the  Russian  troops  had  attempted  finally  to  pass 
through  the  Afghan  pickets."  In  a  second  despatch  on  the  following 
day  he  telegraphed  that  the  Russians  had  on  that  day  (March  30) 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Afghans,  and  had  occupied  Penjdeh. 
Mr.  Gladstone  further  stated  that  the  Russian  Government  had 
informed  our  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg  that  they  hoped  that 
"  the  regrettable  incident  would  not  interrupt  negotiations,"  but 
pending  further  explanations  he  added,  "  The  House  will  not  be 
surprised  when  1  say,  speaking  with  measured  words  in  circum- 
stances of  great  gravity,  that  to  us,  upon  the  statements  I  have 
recited,  this  attack  bears  the  appearance  of  an  unprovoked 
aggression."  The  tone  of  public  opinion,  although  distinctly  war- 
like, showed  for  the  most  part  a  willingness  to  await  the  Russian 
explanations.  A  "self-respecting"  attitude  on  the  part  of  this 
country  was  insisted  upon,  and  the  Times  very  probably  expressed 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  in  insisting  that  "  we  are  bound  by 
every  obligation  of  honour  and  every  dictate  of  expediency  to  insist 
that  justice  shall  be  done  to  the  Afghans,  not  in  their  interests  only, 
but  in  those  of  the  people  of  India  and  of  the  British  Empire." 
The  Daily  Telegraph  was  less  cautious  in  its  demands,  and  could 
recognise  but  "  one  escape  for  Russia  from  the  consequences  of  this 
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last  step  in  her  Asiatic  progress,  namely,  the  disavowal  of  her 
agents,  their  condign  disgrace,  and  the  recall  of  her  troops  to 
Sarakhs.  In  case  of  refusal  there  remained  one  course  alone  open  to 
this  country.  The  long-deferred  conflict  must  be  accepted."  Even 
the  Daily  News,  which  had  hitherto  taken  an  optimist  view  of  the 
situation,  admitted  that  "  war  can  now  only  be  avoided  by  prompt 
disavowal  on  the  part  of  Russia  of  the  action  of  her  commanders, 
by  sufficient  precautions  against  the  recurrence  of  similar  untoward 
incidents,  and  by  a  prompt  and  honourable  action  on  the  under- 
standing in  virtue  of  which  Sir  P.  Lumsden's  Commission  was  sent 
out,  and  which  up  to  this  time  the  Russian  authorities  have  evaded 
and  mocked  at  with  scarcely  disguised  cynicism."  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  was  still  alone  and  unsupported  in  the  hope,  if  not  in  the 
belief,  that  Sir  P.  Lumsden's  despatches  were  written  with  an 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  what  had  actually  been  going  on  along 
the  frontier  line.  Without  asserting  that  the  danger  of  war  was 
wholly  chimerical,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  found  securities  for  peace 
in  the  determination  of  the  Grerman  Emperor  to  prevent  war  if 
possible,  in  the  strong  pressure  of  the  combined  financial  in- 
terests of  Europe,  and  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  Ameer  to 
permit  the  passage  of  British  troops  through  Afghanistan. 

Nevertheless  war   preparations  were   rapidly  pushed    forward 
both  in  this  country  and  in  India.     Fast  cruisers,  selected  from 
amongst  the  finest  ships  of  the  merchant  service,  especially  of  the 
Trans-Atlantic   lines,  were  chartered  by  the  Government,  to  be 
armed  with  one  or  two  heavy  guns,  either  to  attack  convoys  or  to 
harass  the  enemy's  trade.     The  troops  which  had  been  sent  to 
Egypt  for  operations  in  the  Soudan  were  stopped  at  Suakin  or 
elsewhere  on  the  main  road  to  India,  and  orders  for  the  rapid 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  issued  to  all  the  arsenals  and 
military  factories.     The   question  had  obviously  entered  upon   a 
dangerous  phase.     It  was  no  longer  one  of  debatable  frontiers,  but 
of  national  honour ;  and  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  the  Ministry 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  borne  along,  in  spite  of  itself,  and  in  spite  of  the 
well-known  sympathies  of  its  chief,  on  a  road  which  had  no  other 
issue  but  the  battlefield.     The  most  favourable  interpretation  of 
General  Komaroff  was  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  deal  a  blow  on 
the  Afghans  which  should  restore  the  waning  prestige  of  Russia 
amongst  the  Turcomans ;  and  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  argu- 
ment of  those  Radicals  who  wished  the  English  Government  to 
pause  before  taking  an  irrevocable  step  was,  that  we  were  running 
an  unwarrantable  risk  in  attacking  Russia  where  we  could  do  her 
but  little  injury,  whilst  we  exposed  ourselves  to  every  risk  and 
danger.     The  line  for  resisting  Russia  might,  according  to  some 
authorities,  be  Herat  or  the  Oxus ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  others  equally  competent  who  would  have  preferred  the  line 
of  the  Indus,  and  that  the  enemy  should  be  met  as  they  debouched 
on  the  plains,  whilst  the  hostile  Afghans  harassed  their  advance 
and  menaced  their  lines  of  communication. 
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When  General  KomarofFs  account  of  the  incidents  which  led  to 
the  attack  on  Penjdeh  reached  this  country  (April  13)  it  failed  to 
convince  English  opinion.     Broadly  speaking,  it  purported  to  show 
that  the  constant  advance  of  the  Afghans  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Murghab  Eiver  had  ended  at  a  spot  where  that  river  was  fordable. 
They  then  crossed  to  the  right  bank,  where  the  Eussians  were 
entrenched,  and   completely  surrounded  them,   leaving  posts  of 
observation,  whilst  the  main  body,  returned  to  their  starting  point 
by  the  bridge  over  the  Kushk  River,  near  Pul-i-Khisti.    The  great 
disparity   in   the   respective   forces — 4,000   Afghans,   as   against 
1,200  Russians — rendered  these  tactics  possible,  and  it  was  argued 
that  General  Komaroff,  in  order  to  guard  his  troops  from  the 
dangers  and  risks  of  a  night  attack,  where  the  superior  armament 
of  his  troops  would  be  of  less  importance,  had  no  option  but  to 
break  up  the  Afghan  force  without  a  day's  delay.     A  long  and 
weary  time  of  waiting   ensued,   in   the   course  of  which  public 
opinion  did  not  sensibly  cool  down.     The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  direct  communication  between  the  Cabinets  of  St.  James  and 
St.  Petersburg  and  their  respective  officers  on  the  Afghan  frontier 
were  overlooked,    and  whilst  Russia  was  accused  of  intentional 
delay  the  British  Government  was  urged   to  take  steps   which 
seemed  to  indicate  war  as  inevitable.     General  Lumsden's  notes 
on  General  Komaroffs  excuses  (April  21)  wholly  supported  the 
Afghans  in  their  line  of  action,  who,  according  to  it,  did  all  in 
their  power  to  avoid  collision ;  and  their  forbearance  was  not  ex- 
hausted until  Colonel  Alikhanoff  and  his  cavalry  pushed  past  Pul-i- 
Kisti  and  appeared  four  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  Russian  position. 
Upon  this  further  explanations  were  demanded  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  same  day  (April  21) 
informed  Parliament  that  a  Vote  of  Credit  of  ll,000,000i.  would 
be  asked  for.    In  a  carefully  prepared  and  written  speech,  through- 
out which  Russia  was  never  once  mentioned,  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
that  since  February,  when  the  requirements  of  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  military  operations  in  Egypt  were  stated,  the 
Government  had  found  it  necessary  to  review  our  military  position, 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  Soudan,  but  also  in  reference  to  the 
general  condition  of  public  affairs  and  the  probable  demands  on  the 
military  resources  of  the  empire.     They  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  these  resources,  as  far  as  possible,  including  the  forces 
of  the  Soudan,  should  be  available  for  service  wherever  they  might 
be  required.     At  this  there  were  cheers  on  the  Opposition  side, 
but  when  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  state  that  the  Vote  would 
not  include  any  provision  for  further  offensive  operations  in  the 
Soudan,  nor  for  military  preparations  for  an  advance  on  Khartoum, 
there  were  cheers  from  below  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side. 
At  the  same  time  he  said  that  existing  undertakings  not  intended 
for  hostile  purposes  would  not  be  interfered  with.     For  instance, 
steamboats  were  being  built  for  the  Nile,  and  a  railway  was  being 
made   from  Wady   Haifa;    but   speaking   generally,    while    the 
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Government  reserved  their  entire  discretion,  subjf^ct  to  the  con- 
trol of  Parliament,  he  repeated  that  the  Vote  would  not  provide 
for  any  further  offensive  operations,  including  an  advance  on  Khar- 
toum. With  regard  to  the  Suakih  railway,  though  the  cessation 
of  the  Nile  operations  would  make  any  considerable  extension  of 
that  railway  unnecessary,  it  would  be  necessary  to  retain  possession 
of  Suakin  for  the  present,  and  for  that  purpose  one  or  two  military 
posts  would  be  established  for  health  considerations,  to  which  the 
railway  would  be  extended.  But  while  the  troops  in  the  Soudan 
would  be  available  for  service  elsewhere,  the  demands  made  by  the 
Indian  authorities  for  reinforcements  would  be  met  entirely  froui 
home,  and  these  reinforcements  would  be  provided  for  in  the 
Vote,  as  would  also  the  preparation  of  a  force  at  home,  which, 
with  the  force  in  the  Soudan,  would  amount  to  an  entire  Army 
Corps.  After  mentioning  that  the  Vote  of  Credit  would  be  con- 
sidered on  a  subsequent  occasion,  Mr.  Gladstone  explained  the 
composition  of  the  Vote  of  eleven  millions.  Four  millions  and  a 
half  were  for  the  Soudan — namely,  four  millions  for  the  army,  in- 
cluding 750,000^.  for  the  Suakin  railway,  and  400,000i.  for  the 
Wady  Haifa  railway,  and  half  a  million  for  the  navy,  including  the 
removal  of  troops.  The  remaining  six  millions  and  a  half  would 
be  required  for  special  preparations — namely,  four  millions  for  the 
army  and  two  and  a  half  millions  for  the  navy.  Finally,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that  the  Government  were  sensible  of  the  gravity 
of  the  proposal  they  had  to  make,  and,  while  relying  on  the  liber- 
ality and  patriotism  of  Parliament,  they  would  continue  in  all 
their  relations  with  foreign  Powers  to  endeavour  by  peaceable 
means  to  obtain  an  honourable  settlement  of  every  complication 
in  which  we  were  or  might  be  engaged. 

Up  to  this  moment  no  indication  of  any  change  of  policy  in 
Egypt  had  been  given  by  the  Government ;  in  fact,  the  course  of 
events  in  that  country  had  been  overlooked  in  the  greater  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  Afghan  Boundary  Question.  The  new  depart- 
ure of  the  Government  was  consequently  regarded  on  all  sides  as 
fresh  evidence  of  divided  counsels.  The  abandonment  of  offensive 
operations  in  the  Soudan  was  supposed  to  be  a  concession  to  the 
Radical  section,  whilst  the  demand  for  increased  military  expendi- 
ture was  in  deference  to  the  Whigs.  The  outburst  of  feeling  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  found  an  echo  in  the  country,  must  have 
shown  Mr.  Gladstone  that  at  the  present  juncture  he  might  reckon 
upon  the  support  of  the  Opposition.  Although  no  discussion  took 
place  in  either  House  upon  the  statements  made  by  Ministers,  two 
leading  statesmen  on  the  same  evening  found  an  opportunity  of 
alluding  to  the  state  of  affairs.  The  ex- Viceroy  of  India  (the 
Marquess  of  Ripon)  at  the  City  Liberal  Club  said  he  would  not 
abandon  the  hope  that  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  between 
this  country  and  the  Government  of  Russia  might  be  brought  to 
a  peaceful  solution.  In  view  of  the  evils  which  a  war  between 
England  and  Russia  W(mld  cause,  he  desired   with  all  his  heart 
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that  such  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  might  be  found,  pro- 
vided only  that  it  were  a  solution  which  was  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  the  country  and  the  engagements  of  the  Crown.  He  had 
known — he  had  always  felt — that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
a  close  approximation  of  the  British  frontiers  with  the  frontiers 
of  one  of  the  great  military  nations  of  the  world  would  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  when  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  look  forward  to  that  period  and  to  en- 
deavour to  strengthen  the  feelings  of  attachment  between  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  India  and  our  beloved  Sovereign.  They  had 
seen  what  had  happened  in  that  country  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  the  manifestations  of  loyalty  which  had  burst  forth,  as  it 
were,  from  the  hearts  of  princes  and  people  alike.  If  this  cloud 
should  pass  away,  and  the  danger  of  war  should  be  removed  from 
us,  our  duties  to  these  people  would  remain  the  same,  and  our 
obligations  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  our  administration  in  India.  No  doubt  when  quiet  times 
returned,  the  question  of  the  defences  of  that  country  and  of  our 
military  organisation  there  would  be  likely  to  occupy  largely  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  the  country.  He  could  assure 
them  that  our  military  organisation  needed  improving,  and  that  a 
great  deal  might  be  done  in  that  matter  without  the  expenditure 
of  an  extra  rupee,  and  even  with  no  inconsiderable  economies. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  at  Wrexham,  probably  speaking 
without  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place  that  evening  in 
Parliament,  criticised  sharply  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whom  he  accused  of  having  blundered  and  bungled  the 
policy  of  their  predecessors.  As  to  the  Russian  advance,  he 
said  : — "  My  idea  of  the  manner  of  dealing  with  Russia  is  not  to 
extract  from  her  promises  which  she  will  not  keep,  but  to  say  to 
her,  *  There  is  a  point  to  which  you  shall  not  go,  and  if  you  go  we 
will  spare  neither  men  nor  money  until  you  go  back.'  I  do  not 
say  what  that  point  should  be.  I  say  that  that  is  a  matter  for 
strategists  to  decide.  I  have  doubts  whether  I  should  have 
selected  Penjdeh  as  the  place  to  fight,  because  it  is  so  inaccessible. 
That  is  a  point  upon  which  certainly  no  one  who  has  not  access 
to  military  advice  can  venture  to  give  an  opinion.  But  what  I 
would  wish  to  insist  upon  is,  that  if  you  desire  to  keep  that  empire 
over  the  natives  which  is  the  secret  of  your  power  in  India,  and  to 
retain  that  trust  of  princes  upon  which  your  power  reposes  ;  if  you 
wish  to  keep  alive  in  their  minds  the  belief  that  the  English  rule 
is  permanent,  and  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  keep  and  sustain 
that  rule — if  you  wish  these  things,  you  must  not  allow  yourselves 
to  be  driven  from  point  to  point ;  you  must  not  allow  yourselves  to 
be  deceived  by  cunningly  contrived  assurances.  You  must  make 
it  not  only  clear  to  your  own  minds,  but  clear  to  them  and  to  the 
world,  that  there  is  a  point  where  you  mean  permanently  to  resist, 
and  that  beyond  that  point  it  will  be  impossible  for  Russia  to  go. 
Now  the  difficulty  of  our  present  position  is  not  only  the  inacces- 
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sibility  of  the  place  where  General  KomaroflF  is  stationed,  but  it 
also  lies  in  our  singular  skill  in  uniting  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
against  us,  so  that  the  Dardanelles  will  be  closed,  and  we  should  be 
unable  to  strike  Eussia  in  that  point  where  she  will  feel.  There- 
fore I  fear  that  the  probability  is  that  General  Komaroff  will  score 
a  very  serious  advantage.  I  am  sure  that  every  man  in  this  room 
earnestly  wishes  for  peace ;  but  the  peace  may  be  bought  too 
dearly,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  apprehensive  lest  if,  after  the  act  of 
unprovoked  aggression  which  General  Komaroff  has  perpetrated  at 
Penjdeh,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  unrepelled  and  unavenged,  and 
no  effort  is  made  to  wipe  out  the  stain  which  has  fellen  on  the 
arms  of  our  allies,  and  through  them  in  some  degree,  upon  us — 
excuses  will  be  forthcoming  in  cartloads  no  doubt ;  but  General 
Komaroff  turned  out  the  Afghans  from  Penjdeh,-  ^ho  are  under 
the  countenance  and  advice  of  two  British  officers,  and  England 
has  been  unable  to  prevent  it." 

The  Government  policy.  Lord  Salisbury  added,  had  been  charac- 
terised by  the  improvidence  of  seeking  positions  of  difficulty  and  by 
perfect  recklessness  in  running  away  from  them  the  moment  danger 
declared  itself.  He  instanced  the  sending  out  of  General  Graham, 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Government,  when  General  Hicks  started  for  the  Soudan,  in  an- 
nouncing their  intention  to  withdraw.  Then  came  the  necessity 
of  sending  General  Gordon  and  the  lamentable  sacrifice  of  that 
splendid  hero,  and  of  the  blood  and  treasure  which  England  had 
poured  out  like  water  upon  the  sands  of  Africa  merely  to  rescue  the 
hero  whom  she  should  not  have  sent,  because  he  was  sent  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  obviate  the  result  of  the  Government's  premature 
announcement  that  they  intended  to  abandon  the  Soudan  before 
they  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  garrisons  it  contained.  The 
hesitating  policy  of  the  Government  arose  from  conflicting  elements 
in  the  Cabinet.  What  they  wanted  was  clearness  of  purpose  and 
resolution  to  carry  the  purpose  out.  As  to  the  accusation  of  the 
want  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives,  he  said  with 
respect  to  details  in  opposition  they  had  no  policy  ;  it  was  not  their 
business  to  furnish  the  Government  with  a  policy  upon  which  to 
draw  their  bills  and  write  their  despatches. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  when  speaking  at  Welshpool, 
Lord  Salisbury  did  not  in  any  way  alter  the  tone  of  his  criticism, 
though  he  expressed  his  incredulity  at  the  rumour  that  all  that  had 
been  done  in  Egypt  was  either  to  be  abandoned  or  seriously  muti- 
lated. Conservatives,  he  said,  would  support  any  measures  which 
Government  said  were  necessary  for  the  honour  of  the  country, 
but  they  would  at  the  same  time  condemn  the  want  of  foresight 
which  had  led  this  country  into  her  present  difficulties.  Turning 
to  matters  at  home,  he  referred  to  the  depression  of  trade,  and 
strongly  advocated  an  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  free  trade  ;  not 
that  he  thought  a  duty  could  ever  be  imposed  on  com,  but  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  resist  the  bounties  of  foreign  Govern- 
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ments,  and  the  products  of  the  colonies  should  be  admitted  into 
this  country  free.  The  incidence  of  our  local  burdens  should  be 
reformed,  so  that  those  who  invested  in  foreign  securities,  consols, 
and  banks  should  bear  a  share  of  the  burden,  as  well  as  house- 
holders and  landowners. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  Conservatives  carried  on  a  lively 
criticism  upon  the  various  mishaps  of  the  Government.  Lord 
Carnarvon  at  Oldham  (April  17)  and  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  at 
St.  James's  Hall  (April  18)  insisted  upon  the  dangers  to  which  our 
Indian  Empire  would  be  exposed  if  any  submission  to  Russian 
pretensions  was  even  hinted.  Sir  R.  Cross  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
(April  22)  congratulated  the  Government  of  which  economy  was 
one  of  the  watchwords,  on  having  to  impose  100,000,000^.  upon 
the  people  for  the  taxation  of  a  single  year ;  a  feat  hitherto  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  the  country. 

But  in  presence  of  the  dangers  which  seemed  to  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world,  all  other  questions  dropped  into  insignificance. 
As  time  went  on  and  no  satisfactory  explanations  were  received 
from  St.  Petersburg  alarm  deepened ;  the  plea  for  arbitration  put 
forth  in  the  first  instance  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Brett  met  with  but  sUght 
response  firom  public  opinion,  which  was  steadily  drifting  towards 
war ;  and  nothing  short  of  a  disavowal  of  General  KomarofiTs  action 
seemed  likely  to  smooth  the  path  to  a  pacific  settlement.  The 
Government,  however,  showed  itself  for  the  moment  in  advance 
of  popular  opinion,  and  allowed  it  to  transpire  that  it  might  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  for  arbitration  the  question  whether  General  Ko- 
marofi"  should  or  should  not  be  disavowed.  The  difficulty  of  choosing 
an  umpire  at  once  presented  itself ;  as  well  as  that  of  making  the 
award  effective.  There  was,  moreover,  little  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  in  moving  the  Vote  ofCredit(April27)to  support  the  belief 
that  the  Government  had  much  ground  for  hoping  to  maintain 
peace.  In  this  most  brilliant  and  successful  speech,  the  Prime 
Alinister  began  by  declaring — "  It  is  not  a  case  of  war.  There  is 
no  war  before  us,  actual  or  I  may  even  perhaps  say  proximate, 
though  I  am  slow  to  deal  with  epithets  which  are,  of  course,  liable 
to  some  latitude  of  interpretation.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  define 
— and  I  would  find  great  difficulty  in  doing  so,  since  it  does  not 
stand  upon  any  choice  of  mine,  or  of  my  colleagues — the  degree  of 
danger  that  may  be  before  us.  We  have  laboured  and  we  continue 
to  labour  for  an  honourable  settlement  by  pacific  means ;  but  one 
thing  I  will  venture  to  say  with  regard  to  that  sad  contingency  of 
an  outbreak  of  war,  a  rupture  of  relations  between  two  great  powers 
like  Russia  and  England — one  thing  I  will  say,  with  great  strength 
of  conviction  and  great  earnestness  in  my  endeavour  to  impress  it 
upon  the  committee,  that  we  will  strive  to  conduct  ourselves  to 
the  end  of  this  diplomatic  controversy  in  such  a  way  as  that,  if, 
unhappily,  it  is  to  end  in  violence  or  rupture,  we  may  at  least  be 
able  to  challenge  the  verdict  of  civilised  mankind  upon  a  review  of 
the  correspondence,  upon  a  review  of  the  demands  and  refusals,  to 
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say  whether  we  have  or  whether  we  have  not  done  all  that  men 
could  do,  by  every  just  and  honourable  effort,  to  prevent  the 
plunging  of  two  such  countries,  with  all  the  millions  that  own  their 
sway,  into  bloodshed  and  strife.  In  my  opinion,  the  question  be- 
fore the  committee  at  this  moment  is  a  simple  and  a  very  narrow 
one.  What  we  present  to  you  is  a  case  for  preparation.  Is  there 
or  is  there  not  any  case  for  preparation  ?  " 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  went  on  to  explain  the  reasons  which 
prevented  the  Government  laying  before  the  House  information 
on  which  it  could  form  a  conclusive  judgment.  The  evidence 
was  not  complete,  and  for  that  reason  the  House  was  warned  not 
to  look  too  sanguinely  forward  to  a  favourable  issue,  nor  to  de- 
spair that  reason  and  justice  on  both  sides  might  not  prevail  over 
narrower  and  more  unworthy  feelings.  Rapidly  sketching  the 
outline  of  notorious  facts,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  the  starting 
point  of  England  was  an  obligation  of  honour  to  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  who  stood  "  between  us  and  any  other  consideration 
of  policy."  Our  obligations  to  him  were  not  absolute,  but  con- 
tingent, and  in  no  way  implied  a  duty  to  defend  him  against  his 
own  subjects  ;  but  that  so  long  as  his  conduct  was  such  as  could 
be  honestly  approved,  our  obligation  should  be  fulfilled  in  no 
stinted  manner.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  added  that  the  Ameers 
language  "  and  the  principles  which  he  announces  are  those  which 
absolutely  entitle  him  to  call  upon  us  in  concert,  and  in  council 
with  him,  acting  for  him  and  as  far  as  we  can  with  him,  to  pro- 
tect him  in  the  possession  of  his  just  rights."  The  plan  originally 
formed  was  to  delimit  the  frontier  between  Afghanistan  and  the 
Turcoman  country,  but  the  latter  had  rapidly  been  transformed 
into  Russian  territory.  Thereupon  the  Government  set  them- 
selves to  bring  about  an  agreement  with  the  Russian  Government, 
by  which  the  dangers  arising  from  military  advances  on  debated 
ground  might  in  a  great  degree  be  neutrdised.  Mr.  Gladstone 
continued :  "  That  agreement  was  concluded  on  March  16,  although 
it  has  passed  by  the  date  of  March  17,  inasmuch  as  I  think  that 
that  was  the  date  on  which  it  was  telegraphed  to  Sir  Peter  Lumsden. 
The  House  will  perhaps  recollect  the  substance  of  that  agree- 
ment and  my  statement  in  this  House.  The  agreement  consisted 
of  a  covenant  and  a  consideration.  The  covenant  was  that  the 
Russian  troops  should  not  advance  or  attack  provided  the  Afghan 
troops  did  not  advance  or  attack.  That  was  the  covenant.  There 
followed  a  reservation,  and  the  reservation  was  *  unless  in  the 
case  of  some  extraordinary  accident,  such  as  a  disturbance  in 
Penjdeh.'  I  well  recollect  the  feeling  the  mention  of  that  reser- 
vation created  in  the  House.  The  same  feeling  had  been  created 
in  our  own  minds.  It  was  obvious  that  we  were  just  as  much 
entitled  to  insert  reservations  on  our  side.  I  only  now  refer  to 
this  matter  in  order  to  describe  as  well  as  I  can  the  spirit  in 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  proceed — a  spirit  of  liberal  con- 
struction and  interpretation  wherever  we  thought  we  could  apply 
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it  without  sacrifice  of  honour  or  duty.  Exceptions  might  have 
been  taken  to  that  reservation  as  covering  large  contingencies, 
had  we  been  inclined  to  examine  it  in  a  spirit  of  cavilling  and 
criticism.  But  we  determined  to  give  credit,  and  we  thought  it 
our  duty  to  give  credit,  to  the  parties  to  that  agreement,  and  we 
acted  upon  that  duty,  and  I  did  not  in  this  House  say  one  word 
to  impute  an  evil  colour  to  that  reservation.  We  thought  it  our 
duty  to  give  that  construction  to  the  reservation,  and  I  do  not 
say  that  the  construction  is  shown  to  have  been  wrong,  come  what 
may.  I  Am  bound  to  say  that,  although  the  House  was  somewhat 
startled  by  the  reservation,  I  believe  the  agreement  was  accepted 
by  the  House  as  a  binding  covenant.  Sir,  it  was  a  very  solemn 
covenant,  involving  great  issues.  There  were  thousands  of  men, 
on  the  one  side  standing  for  their  country  and  on  the  other  side 
for  what  they  thought  their  patriotic  duty,  placed  in  a  position 
of  dangerous  contiguity  and  in  danger  of  bloody  collision.  This 
engagement  came  between  the  danger  and  the  people  exposed  to 
it,  and  we  believed  that  it  would  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
sacred  covenants  ever  made  between  two  great  nations,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  rivalry  between  the  two  Powers  to  sift  the  inci- 
dent that  followed  to  the  end,  and  how  it  had  come  about,  and 
who,  and  where,  were  the  persons  upon  whom  the  responsibility 
rested.     All  this,  sir,  remains  in  suspense. 

*^  What  happened  ?  The  bloody  engagement  of  March  30 
followed  the  covenant.  I  shall  overstate  nothing — ^I  shall  not 
purposely  overstate  anything.  All  I  say  is  this — that  that  woe- 
ful engagement  of  March  30  distinctly  showed  that  one  party  or 
both  had,  either  through  ill-will  or  through  unfortunate  mishap, 
failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  engagement.  We  considered 
it,  and  we  consider  it  still,  to  be  the  duty  of  both  countries — and, 
above  all,  I  will  say  for  the  honour  of  both  countries — to  examine 
how  and  by  whose  fault  this  calamity  came  about.  I  will  have 
no  foregone  conclusion.  I  will  not  anticipate  that  we  are  in  the 
right,  and  although  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  honour  and 
intelligence  of  our  officers,  I  will  not  now  assume  that  they  may 
not  have  been  misled.  I  will  prepare  myself  for  the  issue,  and  I 
will  abide  by  it  as  far  as  I  can  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality.  What  I 
say  is  that  those  who  have  caused  such  an  engagement  to  fail 
ought  to  become  known  to  their  own  Government  and  to  every 
contracting  party.  I  will  not  say  that  we  are  even  now  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  we  are  in  possession  of  facts 
which  create  in  our  minds  impressions  unfavourable  to  .the  con- 
duct of  some  of  those  who  form  the  other  party  to  these  negotia- 
tions. But  I  will  not  deviate  from  the  strictest  principle  of 
justice  in  anticipating  anything  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  that  fair 
inquiry  which  we  desire  to  prosecute,  and  are  endeavouring 
to  prosecute.  The  cause  of  that  deplorable  collision  may  be 
uncertain. 

"  Whose  was  the  provocation  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  conse- 
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quence.  We  know  that  the  attack  was  a  Russian  attack;  we 
know  that  the  Afghans  sufifered  in  life,  in  spirit,  and  in  repute ; 
we  know  that  a  blow  was  struck  at  the  credit  and  authority 
of  a  sovereign,  our  protected  ally,  who  had  committed  no  ofifence. 
All  I  say,  sir,  is  that  we  cannot,  in  that  state  of  things,  close  this 
book  and  say — We  will  look  into  it  no  more.  We  must  do  our 
best  to  have  right  done  in  the  matter.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  a  case  for  preparation,  and  I  hope  that  the  House  will  feel 
with  me,  after  what  I  have  said  about  the  necessity  we  are  under  of 
holding  Soudanese  funds  available  for  services  elsewhere — I  hope 
the  House  will  not  press  upon  us  a  demand  for  time,  which  can  have 
no  other  efifect  than  that  of  propagating  here  and  elsewhere  a 
belief  that  there  is  some  indecision  in  the  mind  of  Parliament ; 
whereas  I  believe  that  with  one  heart,  and  one  soul,  and  one  pur- 
pose only,  while  reserving  the  absolute  liberty  of  judging  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  and  visiting  them  with  its  conse- 
quences, they  will  go  forward  to  perform  and  meet  the  demands 
of  justice  and  the  calls  of  honour,  and  will,  subject  only  to  justice 
and  to  honour,  labour  for  the  purposes  of  peace." 

Mr.  Gladstone  resumed  his  seat  amid  cheers  so  loud  and 
general  from  all  quarters  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the 
feelings  of  the  House.  The  notices  of  amendment  or  reduction 
disappeared,  and  the  Vote  was  agreed  to  without  a  protest,  and 
amid  loud  and  continued  cheering.  The  Conservatives  had  in- 
tended to  raise  a  debate  on  the  affairs  in  the  Soudan  and  the  ap- 
plication of  Votes  taken  for  Africa  to  the  needs  of  Asia,  and  ^At, 
Labouchere  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  advanced  Radicals  desired  to 
reduce  the  Vote  by  four  millions,  and  but  for  a  misunderstanding 
would  have  done  so  in  spite  of  the  strongly  expressed  feelings  of 
the  House ;  but  in  neither  case  was  any  action  taken,  and  on  the 
next  occasion  (April  30)  ]\ir.  Gladstone  recognised  "the  patriotic 
and  forbearing"  action  of  the  Opposition,  and  apologised  for  having 
introduced  controversial  matter  into  his  speech.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
however,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  dissociating  himself  at 
once  from  the  war  policy  of  his  chief  and  from  the  latter's  appre- 
ciation of  Conservative  "  patriotism."  At  a  dinner  of  the  Eighty 
Club  (April  29)  he  suggested  that  a  war  which  interfered  with  and 
delayed  internal  reforms  was  not  altogether  unpalatable  to  the  re- 
actionaries of  the  day  ;  but  to  him  it  was  a  matter  of  pain  and 
grief,  and  he  congratulated  his  hearers  that  they  need  not  abandon 
all  hopes  of  a  peaceable  and  honourable  settlement  for  both 
countries.  This  forecast  proved  to  be  correct,  for  only  a  few 
nights  later,  at  the  Royal  Academy  Dinner  (May  2),  Lord  Gran- 
ville, in  the  presence  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  peace  of  Europe  and  Asia  would  not  be  disturbed. 
A  more  formal  and  official  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  earliest  opportunity  (May  4).  "  The  British  Government 
agree,"  he  said,  "  with  the  Government  of  Russia,  that  they  do 
not  desire  to  see  gallant  officers  on  either  side  put   upon  their 
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trial.  For  this  purpose  they  are  ready  to  refer  to  the  judgment 
of  the  sovereign  of  a  friendly  State  any  difference  which  may  be 
found  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  agreement 
between  the  two  Cabinets  of  March  16,  with  a  view  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  in  a  mode  consistent  with  the  honour  of  both 
States.  The  two  Governments  are  prepared,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  resume  at  once  their  communications  in  London  on 
the  main  points  of  the  line  for  the  delimitation  of  the  Afghan 
frontier — ^the  details  of  the  line  to  be  examined  and  traced  upon 
the  spot.  I  may  also  say,  on  another  point  of  interest,  that  the 
Russian  Government  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  consider 
the  question  as  to  the  removal  of  the  Eussian  outposts  when  the 
Commissioners  meet." 

The  satisfaction,  however,  which  this  announcement  might  have 
otherwise  given  was  somewhat  disturbed  when  it  transpired  that 
pending  the  arbitration  Russia  was  to  hold  the  territories  in  dis- 
pute, of  which  General  Komaroff  had  violently  taken  possession,' 
and  that  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  on  the  plea  of  his  presence  being 
needed  in  this  country,  had  been  ordered  to  leave  Afghanistan  at 
once.  This  announcement  was  followed  by  a  rumour,  traced  back 
to  India,  that  Lord  Dufferin  himself  had  threatened  to  resign ; 
but  this  was  shortly  denied,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  subse- 
quent course  of  events  which  showed  that  the  Indian  Viceroy  at 
any  time  advocated  a  line  of  policy  in  opposition  to  that  favoured 
by  the  Home  Government.  The  change  of  feeling  which  came 
over  the  House  of  Commons,  though  not  at  first  widespread,  was 
strongly  marked,  and  of  those  who  dissented  from  the  Ministerial 
policy  of  "  surrender  "  cloaked  under  the  name  of  arbitration  Lord 
R.  Churchill  constituted  himself  the  spokesman.  His  argument, 
however,  was  mainly  based  upon  the  danger  to  India  which  underlay 
any  surrender  to  Russia.  It  was  therefore  scarcely  a  logical  ground 
on  which  to  refuse  a  Vote  of  Credit  for  the  protection  of  our  frontier. 
Mr.  Labouchere's  motion  to  reduce  the  Vote  by  four  millions,  the 
amount  previously  required  for  the  Soudan,  having  been  rejected 
by  79  to  29,  the  Vote  of  Credit  was  agreed  to  by  130  to  20,  the 
minority  being  composed  of  the  Home  Rulers.  Outside  the  walls 
of  Parliament  the  Conservative  leaders  spoke  more  freely.  Lord 
Salisbury  at  Hackney  (May  5)  and  Lord  R.  Churchill  at  Padding- 
ton  (May  6)  insisted  that  the  chief  result  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
tho  Liberals  was  loss  of  prestige,  which  to  a  nation  was  what  loss  of 
credit  was  to  a  merchant.  It  was  a  matter  of  comparatively  small 
amount,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  eyes,  whether  or  not  the  Russians  had 
rightly  understood  their  agreement ;  but  he  denied  that  they  had 
"  a  natural  right  to  attack  our  allies  and  to  hunt  our  officers  like 
hares."  What  we  had  to  do  was  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
multitudes  on  whom  our  position  in  the  East  depends ;  and  we 
could  not  effect  that  by  teaching  them  that  Russia  was  a  power 
that  promises  and  always  advances,  and  England  a  power  that 
apologises  and  always  retreats.     "  The  Government  go  into  every 
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danger  with  a  light  heart,  and  then  they  make  up  by  escaping 
from  it  with  a  light  foot."  "I  do  not,"  said  Lord  Salisbury, 
*'  attribute  to  the  Russian  Grovemment  an  intention  to  deceive. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  make  any  such  disagreeable 
suggestion.'*  But,  "  if  a  man  does  not  keep  his  promise  in  com- 
mercial matters,  if  he  does  it  intentionally,  you  say  that  he  is  a 
swindler ;  if  he  fails  to  keep  his  promise,  because  he  cannot  keep 
it,  you  say  he  is  a  bankrupt.  But  whether  swindler  or  bankrupt 
you  are  very  careful  about  trusting  him  the  next  time." 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  spoke  even  more  bitterly,  declaring 
that  the  people  of  India  had  pledged  their  loyalty  to  a  Grovemment 
*'  which  is  resolved  to  betray  them."  "  These  Ministers,  who  are 
really  not  Ministers — they  are  not  statesmen,  they  are  simply 
electioneering  agents,  and  electioneering  agents  of  a  very  low 
order — I  believe  myself  that  Mr.  Schnadhorst  would  be  a  greater 
statesman  than  some  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  " — these 
Ministers,  said  Lord  Randolph,  trifle  away  the  interests  of  the 
nation  to  get  the  Nonconformist  vote.  After  alluding  to  the 
commercial  importance  to  us  of  unrestricted  commerce  with  India, 
he  concluded  by  urging  the  necessity  for  a  great  effort  to  turn 
out  the  Grovemment  by  refusing  supplies  in  the  House  of 
Commons 

The  position  of  the  Grovemment,  in  truth,  was  not  enviable — 
and,  to  add  to  its  embarrassments,  the  Arabs  swarming  round 
Suakin  were  showing  themselves  dangerous  adversaries,  full  of 
energy  and  resource,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  general  in 
command  of  the  English  troops.  Lord  Wolseley,  was  impressing 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  forward 
policy  to  which  they  were  pledged,  and  showing  how  the  advance 
to  Khartoum  might  be  effected  and  a  government  established  at 
Dongola  and  Berber  which  would  afford  protection  to  the  tribes 
which  had  been  friendly  to  us.  The  publication  of  Ijord  Wolseley's 
despatch  not  unnaturally  provoked  criticism  and  remark,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  urgent  reasoning,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  peace 
party  was  daily  receiving  fresh  accessions  of  strength.  The 
practical  impossibility  of  constructing  the  Suakin-Berber  Railway 
in  less  than  two  years,  and  only  at  enormous  risk,  was  forcing  itself 
upon  the  public  mind ;  the  value  of  the  "  lesson  "  to  the  Slahdi, 
even  if  delivered  under  the  walls  at  Khartoum,  was  questioned ; 
and  the  theory  that  our  duty  was  limited  to  the  defence  of  Egypt 
against  invasion  was  openly  advocated.  When,  however,  it  became 
apparent,  from  Lord  Hartington's  statement  (May  11),  that  the 
Government  had  already  anticipated  public  feeling,  and  had 
determined  on  the  abandopment  of  the  Soudan,  the  outcry  against 
this  sudden  change  of  front  was  not  the  less  loud  ;  and  instead  of 
the  unanimity  which  prevailed  when  the  Vote  had  been  originally 
proposed,  the  Ministry,  after  having  to  submit  to  the  severest 
censure,  narrowly  escaped  defeat  on  a  critical  issue.  The  latest 
l)olicy  of  the  Government,  as  then  explained  by  the  Secretary  for 
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War,  was  that  the  march  to  Khartoum  was  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  troops  withdrawn  from  Dongola  to  Assouan  and  Wady  Haifa, 
which  would  be  regarded  as  the  frontier  line  between  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan.  This  withdrawal,  for  military  and  political  reasons, 
could  not,  however,  be  carried  out  immediately.  The  river  was  at 
its  lowest,  and  would  not  begin  to  rise  for  three  weeks,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  stores  to  be  removed,  and  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  to  protect  the  native  troops  and 
other  natives.  Some  time  must  elapse  before  the  troops  could 
leave  Dongola,  and  in  the  nieantime  Sir  E.  Baring  would  be  in- 
structed to  consult  the  Egyptian  Grovemment  as  to  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  settled  Government,  and  how  far  the  railway 
could  be  carried  on  for  commercial  purposes.  If  the  frontier  line 
was  established  at  Assouan,  Lord  Wolseley  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  strong  brigade  of  all  arms  of  at  least 
2,500  to  guard  it  and  the  outposts,  and  to  maintain  a  certain 
number  of  steamboats  on  the  river.  As  to  Suakim,  as  Lord 
Wolseley  had  only  been  a  week  on  the  spot,  it  had  not  been  pos- 
sible to  come  to  any  precise  decision  at  present,  but  it  would  not 
be  given  up  imtil  arrangements  had  been  made  for  its  occupation 
by  some  civilised  Power.  The  advance  to  Khartoum  having  been 
abandoned,  it  became  no  longer  necessary  that  the  railway  should 
be  pressed  forward  as  a  military  measure ;  but  they  would  consider 
and  inquire  whether  it  could  be  continued  as  a  civiUsing  influence, 
which  would  also  check  the  slave  trade. 

Such  a  complete  reversal  of  the  previously  announced  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  could  not  but  fail  to  encourage  their 
opponents ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  apparently  anxious  to  avoid  a 
debate  which  was  obviously  inconvenient,  and  might  prove  damag- 
ing, endeavoured  to  put  aside  Lord  George  Hamilton's  amend- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
Parliament  to  raise  objections  to  policy  when  it  was  asked  to  pass 
a  Voto  of  Credit.  No  notice,  however,  was  taken  of  the  objection, 
and  Lord  Hamilton  at  once  proceeded  to  move  his  amend- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  more  information  with 
respect  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  the  Afghan 
frontier  difficulty  and  the  Soudan  expedition.  The  information 
given  respecting  the  Afghan  difficulty,  he  contended,  was  altogether 
too  meagre,  and  his  motion  was  made,  he  said,  in  the  hope  of  ex- 
tracting from  the  Government  some  clear  understanding  a$  to  how 
they  proposed  to  spend  the  money  they  asked  for.  In  dealing 
with  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  their  negotia- 
tions with  Kussia,  he  charged  them  with  being  willing  to  hand 
over  to  Russia  territory  which  had  been  admitted  by  English 
officers  to  belong  to  our  ally,  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  and 
declared  that  the  arbitration  was  a  sham.  Having  severely  criti- 
cised the  action  of  the  Government  in  the  Soudan,  which  he 
described  as  extravagant  and  murderous,  he  charged  the  Prime 
Minister  with  adopting  a  policy  in  view  of  an  impending  general 
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election,  and  totally  regardless  of  the  security  and  honour  of  the 
empire. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  justified  the  course  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  the  proposed  arbitration,  and  severely  criticised 
the  conduct  of  those  who  described  it  as  a  sham  when  they  had  no 
information  as  to  its  terms.  As  regards  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  Soudan,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  declared  their  policy  at  the  time  when  Khartoum  fell. 
Since  then  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  going  to  Khartoum  had 
increased,  the  Mahdi  was  not  so  formidable  as  was  expected,  the 
difficulties  of  withdrawing  the  army  from  the  Soudan  were  not  now 
so  great  as  they  were,  and,  as  the  circumstances  had  changed,  he 
admitted  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  changed. 

Baron  H.  De  Worms,  Mr.  F.  Buxton,  Mr.  A.  Arnold,  Sir  H. 
WolfiF,  and  others  followed.  Mr.  J.  Morley  expressed  satisfaction 
that  the  Government  had  adopted  in  relation  to  the  Soudan  a 
policy  which  the  Radical  party  advocated  three  months  before.  He 
regretted  that  they  had  not  decided  to  abandon  Suakim,  but  he 
approved  the  coiu-se  taken  in  regard  to  Afghanistan.  Lord  K. 
Churchill  contended  that  if  the  amendment  were  carried  it  would 
ensure  peace  with  Russia,  whereas  a  continuance  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government  would  inevitably  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  war. 

Lord  Hartington,  in  reply  to  criticism  on  the  military  position 
in  the  Soudaq,  defended  General  Graham's  operations  as  perfectly 
legitimate.  As  to  the  Afghan  question,  he  denied  that  Sir  P. 
Lumsden  had  been  recalled  in  deference  to  Russian  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  poiqted  out  that  until  the  papers  were  produced  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Opposition  adequately  to  criticise  the  conduct 
of  the  Government ;  and  their  only  object,  therefore,  must  be  to 
damage  the  Government  at  a  time  when  it  was  desirable  to  present 
a  united  front. 

Sir  S.  Northcote  asserted  that  the  object  of  the  amendment 
was  clear  on  the  face  of  it — that  before  graqting  extraordinary 
supplies  the  House  should  have  further  information  as  to  the  present 
policy  of  the  Government.  Considering  how  often  the  Government 
had  changed  its  policy  this  was  not  an  unreasonable  demand,  and 
even  after  the  declarations  of  the  Government  nobody  could  feel 
the  least  confidence  as  to  what  would  happen  next,  or  how  soon 
another  change  of  policy  would  be  sprung  upon  them.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone pointed  out  that  Sir  S.  Northcote  had  repudiated  the  principal 
grounds  upon  which  the  amendment  had  been  moved — namely, 
that  no  supplies  should  be  voted  while  the  present  Government 
were  in  office.  He  deprecated  the  language  which  had  been 
employed  by  the  Opposition,  throwing  doubt  on  their  trustworthi- 
ness, and  reproached  them  with  changing  their  attitude  towards 
the  Government  the  moment  there  was  a  chance  of  a  peaceful 
settlement.  The  division  was  then  taken  shortly  after  two  o'clock, 
and  Lord  G.  Hamilton's  amendment  was  negatived  by  290  to  260. 
On  the  same  night  in  the  House  of  I^ords  a  debate  on  the 
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Central  Asian  Question  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  interrupted 
by  the  sudden  illness  of  Lord  Dormer,  and  its  effect  thereby  some- 
what marred.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  however,  returned  to  the  point 
on  the  following  day  (May  12),  and  in  a  forcible  speech  argued  that 
the  fiussian  advance  in  Central  Asia  was  as  inevitable  and  as 
irresistible  as  British  advance  in  India ;  that,  whether  treaties  were 
made  on  not,  they  must  be  dissolved  by  war ;  that,  therefore,  the 
British  frontier  should  be  made  impregnable.  This  frontier,  how- 
ever,shoidd  not,  the  Duke  contended,  be  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan, 
for  unless  we  had  subjugated  that  country  our  forces  and  first  hue  of 
defence  might  at  any  moment  be  outflanked  by  clans  over  whom 
we  had  no  control.  "  We  are  now,"  he  added,  "  in  the  position  of 
having  lost  our  insularity  in  India.  We  are  there  now  in  the 
geographical  position  of  a  Continental  Power,  and  what  I  want  to 
point  out  is  this — that  we  must  now  submit  to  aU  the  burdens 
which  fall  upon  other  Continental  Powers.  All  other  Powers  are 
compelled  to  look  after  their  own  frontiers  and  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  war  and  invasion,  and  we  must  do  the  same  thing. 
We  ought  not,  of  course,  to  depend  upon  the  promises  of  Eussia ; 
we  ought  not  to  depend  upon  the  treaties  of  Eussia,  because  in  the 
event  of  war  treaties  are  of  little  worth ;  but  we  ought  to  depend 
upon  our  own  resources  and  upon  the  foresight  with  which  we  can 
make  our  preparations  as  a  great  military  Power.," 

This  view  of  Eussia's  comparative  helplessness  to  restrain  the 
advance  of  her  troops  was  distinctly  admitted  by  the  Conservative 
leader.  Lord  Cranbrook,  who  had  held  oflSce  as  Secretary  for  India, 
said  "it  was  foreseen  by  those  writers  who  were  in  favour  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  Eussia  at  an  early  period  without  war, 
that  Eussia  was  driven  forward  by  an  absolute  necessity,  and  would 
very  soon  be  brought  into  contact  with  us.  No  one  believes  that 
Eussia  has  rushed  blindly  forward ;  but  certainly  she  has  taken 
occasion  for  advancing  when  our  hands  were  full,  and  perhaps  if 
the  necessity  was  upon  her  it  was  only  natural  that  she  should  do 
so.  What  hindered  us  from  taking  steps  was  not  from  ignorance 
of  the  opinions  of  our  statesmen,  but  I  believe  very  much  from  the 
necessities  of  our  Indian  finance,  and  from  the  belief  that  the  day 
was  far  distant  when  the  expense  of  making  preparations  would  be 
called  for." 

Lord  Kimberley,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  said 
that  Lord  Cranbrook  was  quite  correct  in  saying  that  it  was  an 
entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Government  of  this  country 
contemplated  for  one  moment,  or  at  any  time,  that  Afghanistan, 
was  to  be  a  neutral  zone.  "  It  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  a 
cardinal  point  of  our  policy  that  Afghanistan  is  to  be  outside  the 
sphere  of  Eussian  influence,  and  within  the  sphere  of  our  influence. 
The  question  of  the  neutral  zone  which  is  now  entirely  put  aside 
referred  to  territories  farther  north.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it 
is  essential  for  our  safety  in  India  that  our  defensive  position 
should  not  be  too  far  from  our  base.     It  is  impossible  that  we  can 
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any  longer  believe,  or  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  we 
are  in  an  insu  ar  position  in  India.  I  have  always  thought  there 
was  too  much  indifference  to  the  fact  that  Russia  was  approaching 
India,  and  of  the  change  in  the  position  of  our  Indian  empire, 
which  would  gradually  make  us  a  Continental  nation,  with  all  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  situation.  To  deal 
with  the  new  situation  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  beginning,  and 
I  requested  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  when  in  office,  to  prepare  a 
plan,  on  the  best  military  authority  in  India,  relating  to  the 
frontier,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense.  Such  a  plan 
has  been  prepared,  and  has  been  submitted  to  my  council,  which 
has  cognisance  of  matters  of  finance.  The  project  has  been  ap- 
proved, and  authority  has  been  given  for  the  expenditure  of  a 
sum  of  5,000,000^.  on  frontier  railways  and  military  roads,  in- 
cluding the  Quetta  Railway,  which  will  cost  something  like 
2,000,000i.  of  that  sum.  I  must  not  be  understood  as  limiting 
the  expenditure  to  5,000,000^. ;  but  that,  it  is  estimated,  will 
at  least  be  required  for  the  railway  and  the  military  road  which 
the  best  military  authorities  have  declared  to  be  essential,  and  it 
may  be  found  on  further  examination  that  further  works  will  have 
to  be  undertaken.  I  think  it  is  a  matter,  and  I  know  that  Lord 
Dufferin  thinks  it  is  a  matter,  for  serious  consideration,  whether 
there  should  not  be  strong  fortresses  on  that  line  so  as  to  giwe  our 
army  support.  We  ought  to  be  in  such  a  position  that  we  are 
prepared  not  only  for  the  most  favourable,  but  also  for  the  least 
favourable  circumstances,  and  base  our  plans  of  defence  upon 
that.  One  thing  is  certain — that  we  ought  not  to  found  oiu* 
policy  on  the  notion  that  we  should  construct  a  frontier  line  in 
Central  Asia,  for  which  this  country  would  be  entirely  responsible, 
several  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  our  base.  Of  course,  by 
an  alliance  with  the  Afghans  we  must  undertake  a  considerable 
responsibility  for  that  frontier;  and  we  hope  that  a  satisfactory 
frontier  line  will  be  drawn  between  Russian  and  Afghan  territory. 
That  would  render  it  necessary  that  some  of  our  officers  should  be 
actually  on  that  frontier ;  and  at  the  present  moment  two  British 
officers  are  actually  in  Herat  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Ameer. 
That  shows  that  on  bis  part  no  obstacles  will  be  interposed  in  the 
way  of  any  arrangement  which  may  be  desirable.  I  trust  that 
this  discussion  will  not  be  without  advantage,  when  it  is  seen 
that,  notwithstanding  our  political  contests  and  differences  on 
other  points,  on  the  question  of  the  defence  of  India  against  all 
comers  and  the  maintenance  of  our  Indian  empire,  there  is  an 
entire  and  absolute  agreement  among  all  parties  in  this  country." 
The  Marquess  of  Salisbiu-y  said  that  the  promises  which  Russia 
made  on  the  subject  of  Khiva,  on  the  subject  of  Merv,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  advance  on  the  Caspian  shore  were  not  promises  of 
that  categorical  character  that  you  could  say  that  an  absolute  con- 
vention or  treaty  had  been  broken,  but  they  were,  he  thought, 
promises  by  which  a  man  in  private  life  would  hold  himself  bound  ; 
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and  if  Russia  had  not  held  herself  bound  it  was  not  that  the  pro- 
mises were  not  in  themselves  important,  but  that  Bussia  had  found 
herself  overborne  by  forces  of  necessity.  "  I  hope  we  shall  do  all 
we  can  to  conciliate  and  keep  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  with  us, 
and  to  help  him  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to  defend  his  country ; 
but  do  not  let  the  desire  of  his  friendship  lead  us  into  either  of 
those  two  mistakes,  either  in  making  ourselves  responsible  for  any 
of  the  excesses  which  the  wild  tribes  under  his  control  may  com- 
mit upon  his  western  frontier,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we 
make  any  susceptibilities  which  any  Afghan  ruler  may  feel  a 
reason  for  abstaiuing  from  defending,  and  defending  adequately, 
those  positions  we  may  consider  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
strength  of  our  own  position." 

After  a  farther  assurance  from  Lord  Kimberley  that  the  Pishin 
Valley  and  Quetta  were  by  no  means  outside  the  scope  of  our 
military  consideration,  the  debate  was  brought  to  a  close. 

It  thus  appeared  almost  for  the  first  time  that  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  were  absolutely  ^agreed  as  to  their  Indian  frontier 
policy ;  but  the  Liberals,  whilst  for  a  time  ceasing  to  charge  the  • 
Tories  with  maguifying  the  dangers  of  the  Russian  "  spectre  "  in 
Asia,  found  consolation  in  declaring  the  new  arrangement  would 
prove  merely  temporary.  The  neutral  zone  and  the  buffer-State 
had  been  often  tried  and  found  powerless  to  arrest  the  Russian 
advance;  and  the  real  aim  of  English  policy  in  Asia  should  be, 
they  maintained,  to  discover  a  nfiodua  vivendi  for  two  empires 
which  seemed  destined  to  overshadow  the  whole  continent  up  to 
the  limits  of  the  Chinese  power. 

The  Government,  having  thus  adopted  a  new  policy,  set  itself 
to  work  with  commendable  diligence  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Authority  was  given  for  the  expenditure  of  5,000,000i.  on  the  new 
line  of  frontier  defence,  of  which  a  portion,  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Cross  in  an  empty  House  (May  21),  would  be  met  by  loan,  and  the 
remainder  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Indian  Revenue.  Of  this  amount, 
which  did  not  represent  the  total  siun  likely  to  be  required,  two 
millions  would  be  devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  Quetta  Rail- 
way, the  work  on  which  had  been  suspended  by  the  Liberal 
Government  on  coming  into  office.  Much  of  the  criticism,  more- 
over, bestowed  upon  them  for  having  recklessly  undone  a  work 
which  they  afterwards  admitted  to  be  necessary  was  proved  to  be 
baseless.  The  work  on  the  Quetta  line,  although  suspended,  had, 
however,  uot  been  destroyed,  and  the  Government  engineers  were 
able  to  start  at  once  uuder  exceedingly  favourable  auspices. 

Meau  while,  if  the  Duke  of  Argyll  had  succeeded  in  showing  that 
in  regard  to  their  duties  to  India  both  parties  were  practically 
agreed,  he  was  not  so  fortunate  in  endorsing  for  himself,  or  in 
obtaining  any  general  consent  to  the  aims  of  the  Government  policy 
in  Egypt,  or  approval  of  the  means  employed.  A  debate  was  raised 
by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  (May  18),  and  seconded  by  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala,  on  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  abandon 
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the  Soudan.     For  a  long  time  all  the  speakers   rose  from  the 
Government  side  of  the  House,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Wentworth,  all  found  more  to  condemn  than  to  excuse  in  the 
course   which  had  been  taken.     In  fact,  their  solitary  defender 
chiefly  based  his  argument  on  the  expediency  of  leaving  the  tribes 
alone  and  "  wiping  out  a  bad  debt."     The  Duke  of  Argyll  at  once 
followed,  and  in  an  eloquent  speech  attacked  the  whole  course  of 
the  ministerial  action  in  Egypt.     He  maintained  that  the  root  of 
their  error  had  been  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  see  that 
after  the   suppression  of  Arabi's  revolt  they  were  the  complete 
masters  of  Egypt,  and  that  power  had  brought  responsibility  with  it. 
Their  duty  was  to  stay  in  Egypt  until  they  had  created  a  firm  and 
settled  government  to  take  their  place.     Instead  of  this  their  one 
object  had  been  to  get  out  of  the  country  as  fast  as  they  could, 
whether  their  work  there  was  done  or  not.     Their  position  as  abso- 
lute rulers  of  Egypt  involved  the  further  obligation  of  saving  the 
garrisons,  and  this  duty  the  Government  left  unfulfilled.     They 
did  indeed  send  Gordon  to  do  what  he  could  in  that  way,  but  even 
then  they  would  not  recognise  until  it  was  too  late  that  they  were 
bound  to  rescue  him  by  force  of  arms ;  and  now  the  Soudan  was 
once  more  to  be  abandoned  to  anarchy,  unless  some  other  civilised 
Power  undertook  the  task  of  reducing  it  to  order.     The  Govern- 
ment was  paralysed  in  all  its  doings  by  the  belief  that  the  empire 
was  overweighted,  and  the  Duke  concluded  his  heavy  indictment 
by  drawing  a  striking  parallel  between  the  feebleness  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  moral  grandeur  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  placed 
in  a  position  of  greater  diflBculty.     Lord  Salisbury  abstained  from 
following  up  the  matter,  and  declined  to  support  the  resolution 
on  the  twofold  ground  that  it  would  produce  no  good  results  with 
the  then  Ministry  in  office,  and  secondly  because  he  might  have 
to  propose  a  direct  Vote  of  Censure  at  a  later  period.   Outside  the 
House,  also.  Lord  Salisbury  showed  similar  reticence,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  dinner  given  at  Knightsbridge  (May  20)  only  to 
explain  away  the  impression  to  which  his  remarks  about  Russia 
had  given  rise.     "  We  have,"  he  said,  "  ascertained  by  experience 
that  the  Russian  Government  is  animated  by  the  most  sincere 
desire  to  fulfil  all  its  pledges,  but  is,  nevertheless,  the  victim  of  a 
terrible  necessity,  and  this  necessity  we  are  bound  to  study.     It 
is  very  unpleasant  having  a  neighbour  with  a  necessity,  and  when 
we  study  this  necessity  we  see  that  it  operates  in  two  ways.     It 
operates  to  induce  the  Russian  Government  to  give  a  series  of 
assurances  ;  it  also  operates  to  induce  the  Russian  Government  to 
advance  steadily  in  the  direction  of  India,  and  the  curious  part  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  assurances  which  are  dictated  by  that 
necessity  are  directly  opposite  in  direction  to  the  steps  which  that 
necessity  imposes.     Well,  while  rendering  the  most  absolute  ho- 
mage to  the  high-minded  motives  by  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment is  guided,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  to  look  upon  the  action 
of  this  necessity  just  as  if  we  were  looking  upon  the  action  of 
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some  natural  law."  In  his  attack  upon  the  Government  for  its 
constant  vacillations  in  Egypt,  he  repeated  with  even  more  than 
usual  vehemence  his  charges,  and  he  claimed  for  the  Opposition 
their  share  in  passing  the  new  Eeform  Bill.  On  the  same  evening 
at  the  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Lord  R.  Churchill  gave  an  indication  of 
the  policy  he  was  prepared  to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  ParDellite 
members.  He  argued  that  it  would  be  actually  unconstitutional 
to  reuew  any  portion  of  the  Crimes  Act  (Ireland)  without  direct 
evidence  of  the  treasonable  condition  of  that  country ;  Irish  poli- 
tics would  always  be  turbulent,  and  the  administration  of  Irish 
affairs  would  always  be  attended  with  difficulty  and  anxiety,  but 
for  the  present  there  was  nothing  abnormal  in  the  state  of  the 
country. 

The  Redistribution  Bill  had  been  meanwhile  steadily  pushed 
onwards  by  the  Government,  giving  rise  to  considerable  discus- 
sion, but  resulting  in  little  more  than  verbal  alterations.  Long 
hours  were  spent  upon  the  terms  to  be  employed  for  denoting  the 
divisions  of  boroughs  (April  10)  and  of  counties  (April  13-21), 
Amongst  the  principal  suggestions  which  were  made  during  the 
debates  the  following  may  be  enimierated  :  Mr.  T.  O'Connor's  pro- 
posal to  give  representation  to  the  Irish  minority  of  Liverpool  (April 
1 0  and  29)  ;  Dr.  Webster's  to  leave  Aberdeen  an  undivided  con- 
stituency (April  11);  Sir  Robert  Peel's  request  to  give  the  name 
of  Tamworth  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  Warwickshire  (April  15); 
the  controversy  on  the  representation  of  the  City  of  London 
(April  28) ;  the  dispute  on  whether  the  number  of  members  for 
Westminster  should  be  increased  from  three  to  four,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Tower  Hamlets  (April  29),  a  matter  on  which  the 
Government  showed  considerable  vacillation  of  purpose.  The 
Bill  was  finally  disposed  of  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  116  to 
33  after  a  speech  from  Mr.  Courtney  (May  11),  in  which 
he  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  single-seat  system  would 
seriously  injure  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Redistribution  Bill,  however,  was  accompanied  to  the  House  of 
Lords  by  three  registration  bills,  on  which  some  keen  debates 
and  exciting  divisions  took  place.  The  Government,  in  order  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Conservatives,  proposed  that  towards 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  registration  of  new  voters  a  sum  of 
20,000^.  should  be  allowed  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  but 
Sir  Massey  Lopes  insisted  (May  5)  that  no  part  of  the  charge 
incurred  (which  he  estimated  at  100,000i,)  should  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  local  rates,  and  after  a  warm  debate  the  Government 
narrowly  escaped  defeat  by  two  votes  (239  against  237);  but,  in 
spite  of  the  closeness  of  the  division,  Mr.  Gladstone  refused  at 
first  to  make  further  concessions. 

On  the  following  day  (May  6)  the  cause  of  the  University 
residents  and  the  recipients  of  medical  relief  came  under  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Marum  moved  a  clause  to  place  the  members  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  on  an  equal  footing  with 
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those  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  the  right  to  be  placed  on  the 
borough  register.  The  Attomey-General,  on  behalf  of  the  Grovem- 
naent,  opposed  the  alteration  of  t^e  existing  law,  but  it  was 
supported  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Bryce,  so  far  as  concerned 
members  of  their  Universities  no  longer  in  statu  pupillari ;  and 
finally  the  Attorney-General  gave  way,  and  the  clause  was  added 
to  the  bill.  Mr,  Horace  Davey's  proposal  that  the  receipt  of 
parochial  medical  relief  should  not  disqualify  a  voter  was  also  op- 
posed by  the  Attomey-General,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  Mr.  Pell, 
and  others,  and,  although  supported  by  Sir  H.  D.  WolfiF  and  Mr. 
Jesse  CoUings,  was  negatived  by  170  to  102.  A  week  later  (May 
12)  all  these  questions  were  again  brought  before  the  House.  Sir 
M.  Lopes  again  movea  that  the  whole  expense  of  registration  should 
be  thrown  upon  imperial  taxation.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  concession  already  made,  offered  a  further  grant  on  the 
basis  of  2d.  per  name,  which  in  England  would  amount  to  about 
20,000Z.,  whilst  to  Ireland  a  specific  grant  of  15,000Z.  would  be 
made.  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  objected  to  the  compromise  on  the 
ground  that  the  proposal  did  not  concede  the  principle  of  the 
amendment :  he  was  defeated  by  280  to  258.  Mr.  Horace  Davey 
then  again  brought  up  the  question  of  medical  relief,  and  moved 
a  clause  to  remove  its  disqualifying  effects.  The  amendment  was 
again  opposed  by  the  Attomey-General  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  repre- 
senting the  two  front  benches,  but  it  was  nevertheless  agreed 
to  by  87  to  50,  whereupon  Mr.  Stanhope  proposed  and  carried  a 
clause  entitling  every  registered  parliamentary  voter  of  a  parish  to 
obtain  firom  the  clerk  of  the  guardians  a  list  of  all  persons  who  had 
received  parochial  relief  within  a  specified  time.  Professor  Stuart 
then  made  an  addition  to  the  general  clause  relating  to  University 
voters,  by  which  all  undergraduates  were  to  be  disqualified  fi:om 
voting  in  elections  for  Oxford  city  and  Cambridge  borough.  He 
was  supported  in  his  contention  as  to  the  danger  to  discipline 
arising  from  such  a  right  by  Professor  Bryce  and  a  number  of 
Irish  Home  Rulers ;  and  opposed  by  the  Attomey-General,  Sir  J. 
Mowbray  and  Mr.  Raikes  (representing  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities  respectively),  Mr,  J,  Lowther  and  Mr.  Gibson.  The  , 
amendment  was  nevertheless  carried  by  84  to  81  ;  and  a  conse- 
quential amendment  repealing  the  Cambridge  Award  Act  of  1856, 
after  a  warm  discussion,  was  passed  by  87  to  24.  The  bill  was 
then  read  a  third  time.  In  the  discussion  of  the  Registration  Bill 
(Ireland)  the  question  of  medical  poor  relief  occupied  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  no  dis- 
qualification was  to  ensue  for  the  receipt  of  medical  relief ;  and  Mr. 
Gibson's  motion  to  omit  the  clause  was  negatived  (April  24)  by 
76  to  20,  and  no  further  effort  was  made  to  reverse  this  vote. 
Mr.  Healey's  attempt  to  disfranchise  all  students  occupying  rooms 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  placed 
on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  students  of  the  Catholic 
University,  was  negatived  (May  1)  by  127  to  34.     In  like  manner 
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a  similar  endeavour  to  prevent  anyone  in  statu  pupillari  from 
being  registered  as  a  voter  or  to  vote  in  respect  of  his  college  rooms 
was  defeated  (May  13)  by  190  to  87. 

The  Eedistribution  Bill  was  formally  read  a  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords  (May  12)  within  a  few  houi's  of  its  comiog  up  from 
the  Commons,  and  read  a  second  time  without  discussion  (May  15), 
and  the  three  registration  bills  following  a  few  days  later  passed 
rapidly  through  their  various  stages^  but  not  without  some  import- 
ant alterations.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Salisbury,  an  amendment 
was  carried  against  the  Government  (May  19),  restoiing  to  under- 
graduates of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  full  right  to  be  placed  on 
the  borough  registers,  if  otherwise  qualified;  and  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Balfour  the  peers,  by  72  to  47,  struck  out  the  clause  providing 
that  the  receipt  of  parochial  medical  relief  should  not  be  a  disquali- 
fication for  the  franchise.  When  these  amendments  reached  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  following  day  the  former  was  accepted 
with  little  demur,  but  the  latter  gave  rise  to  a  somewhat  bitter 
debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Attorney-General  and  Sir  C. 
Dilke  abandoned  Mr.  H.  Davey,  on  the  ground  that  the  immediate 
passing  of  the  bill  was  imperative  for  the  purposes  of  registration ; 
and  in  the  end  the  motion  for  agreeing  with  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments was  carried  by  107  to  66,  and  on  the  following  day  (May  21) 
it  received  Royal  assent.  The  committee  stage  (June  12)  on  the 
Eedistribution  Bill,  although  leading  to  little  more  than  verbal 
alterations,  gave  rise  to  some  warm  debates;  but  they  referred 
rather  to  the  policy  of  the  two  parties  than  to  the  objects  of  the 
bill,  which,  without  any  important  alteration,  became  law,  but  not 
until  the  Ministry  which  had  introduced  it  had  ceased  to  exist. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  financial  arrangements.  At  an  ex- 
ceptionally late  date  (April  30)  Mr.  Childers  brought  forward  his 
budget,  which,  as  he  somewhat  plaintively  explained,  would  but  for 
"unforeseen  circumstances"  have  presented  a  surplus  of  above 
100,000?.,  instead  of  which  he  was  left  to  face  a  deficit  of  over  a 
million,  but  originally  estimated  at  twice  that  amount.  The 
actual  figures  were  as  follows : — 


Revenue.— 1884-85. 


Customs 

£xcise 

Stamps 

Land  Tax  . 

Inhabited  House  Duty 

Income  Tax 

Total  of  Taxes 


Post  OflBce 
Telegraph  Service 
Crown  Lands     . 
Miscellaneous     . 
Interest  on  Advances 


£20,321,000 

26,600,000 

11,925,000 

1,065,000 

1,885,000 

12,000,000 

£73,796,000 

£7,905,000 

1,760,000 

380,000 

3,175,000 

1,027,000 


Non-tax  Revenue       £14,247,000 


Total  Revenue         .  £88,043,000 


Expenditure. — 1884-85. 
Permanent  Charge  of  Debt  £28,884,000 


Interest  on  Local  Loans 
Interest  on  Suez  Bonds 
Other  Charges  on  Consoli 

dated  Fund     . 
Army  .... 
Navy  .... 
Grant  to  India    . 
Civil  Service 

Customs  &  Inland  Revenue 
Post  Office  . 
Telegraphs . 
Packet  Service 


465,000 
200,000 

1,479.000 

18,955,000 

11,427,000 

250,000 

17,562,000 

2,745,000 

4,666,000 

1,731,000 

729,000 


Total  Expenditure     .  £89,093,000 
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As  compared  with  the  budget  estimate  the  expenditure 
showed  an  excess  of  3,801,000^.,  and  was  3,323,000i.  more  than 
that  of  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  receipts  from 
taxation  had  exceeded  the  budget  estimate  of  the  previous  year  by 
1,493,000^.  The  funded  debt  had  during  the  year  been  reduced 
by  the  operation  of  the  Funding  Act,  including  conversion,  by 
2,080,587?.,  making  a  total  reduction  since  1880  of  70,294,000?. 

For  the  current  year  Mr.  Childers  estimated  the  expenditure 
and  revenue,  before  making  any  change  of  taxation,  and  reckoning 
the  income  tax  at  only  5d,  in  the  pound,  as  follows : — 


Estimate  op  Expenditubb.— 1886-86. 
Permanent  Charge  of  Debt  £28,037,000 


Interest  on  Local  Loans 
Interest  on  Suez  Bonds 
Other  Charges  on  Consoli 

dated  Debt     . 
Army 

Navy .... 
Grant  to  India  . 
Civil  Services 
Customs  &  Inland  Revenue 
Post  Office. 
Telegraphs 
Packet  Service 

Total 


662,000 
200,000 

1,760,000 

17,761,000 

12,386,000 

250,000 

17,687,000 

2,800,000 

4,855,000 

1,840,000 

764,000 

£88,872,000 


Estimate  op  Revenue. 
Customs     . 
Excise 
Stamps 
Land  Tax   . 
House  Duty 
Income  Tax  at  Hd. 
Post  Office  . 
Telegraphs . 
Crown  Lands 
Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 


Total. 


-1885-86. 

£20,000,000 

26,350,000 

11,200,000 

1,060,000 

1,880,000 

10,000,000 

8,000.000 

1,760,000 

380,000 

1,360,000 

3,200,000 


£85,180,000 


' — showing  a  deficit,  without  providing  for  the  Vote  of  Credit  of 

11,000,000?.,  of  3,692,000Z. 

But  to  this  would  also  have  to  be  added  an  estimated  loss 

of   40,000Z.  on  the  reduction  of  inland   telegrams  to  sixpence, 

and  at  least  200,000^.  for  the  supplementary  estimates  ;  so  that 

the  total  deficit  to  be  provided  for  was  not  less  than  14,932,000^. 

To   meet  this   Mr.  Childers   proposed   to  raise   the   income-tax 

from  5d.   to  8d.   in  the   pound;   to  equalise   the  death   duties 

on  real  and  personal  property ;  to  increase  both  the  spirit  duty 

and  the  beer  tax ;  to  impose   a  tax  upon  corporation  property, 

and  a  stamp  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  bonds  and  foreign  securities 

payable  to  bearer.     From  these  sources  he  hoped  to  raise  the 

following  sums : — 

Increase  of  Income  Tax £5,400,000 

Alteration  of  Death  Duties 200,000 

Tax  on  Corporation  Property     .         .  .         .        150,000 

Increased  Spirit  Duty 900,000 

Increased  Beer  Tax 750,000 

Minor  Charges 100,000 


Total 


£7,500.000 


By  a  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  year  he  would 
realise  a  further  sum  of  4,600,000^.,  and  the  still  remaining  de- 
ficit of  2,832,000Z.  he  proposed  to  meet  in  a  similar  way  out  of  the 
sinking  fund  of  1886-87. 

A    discursive   conversation    followed,  but   nothing   was    said 
which  suggested  that  there  was  any  grejtt  damage  to  the  Ministry 
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likely  to  result  jfrom  any  of  the  proposals.  The  fundamental  idea 
that  all  classes  should  bear  their  share  of  the  increased  burdens 
was  recognised  as  just ;  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  wise 
to  make  so  large  a  demand  upon  classes  which  were  both  suflFering 
from  the  badness  of  the  times :  on  the  landed  gentry  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  rates  of  succession  duty,  and  on  the  working  classes 
when  business  was  so  slack.  The  increase  of  the  spirit  and  beer 
duties  was  nevertheless  agreed  to  at  once  by  109  to  27,*  and  an 
extension  of  the  limit  of  the  shilling  duty  on  imported  wines  was 
accepted  by  98  to  26.  Further  discussion  and  consideration  of 
Mr.  Childers'  proposals  were  then  deferred  until  after  Whitsuntide. 

Outside  the  House,  however,  a  cry  arose  from  Ireland  against 
the  proposed  addition  to  the  spirit  duties,  involving  as  it  would 
a  serious  blow  to  the  whisky  trade  of  that  country ;  and  the  land- 
owners protested  against  an  additional  burden  being  placed  upon 
the  land  at  a  moment  when  that  form  of  property  was  practically 
unsaleable.  But  above  these  and  other  class  cries  was  heard  the 
general  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  that  it  was  in  a  time  of  peace, 
under  a  Liberal  Ministry  pledged  to  entrenchment  and  economy, 
that  for  the  first  time  was  proposed  a  budget  of  one  hundred 
millions,  and  a  deficit  of  fifteen  millions,  which  was  only  to  be 
made  good  by  suspending  the  Sinking  Fund  for  two  years. 

Colonial  affairs  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament.  In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  Lord  Derby, 
in  answer  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  had  pledged  himself  to  introduce 
a  bill  for  the  confederation  of  the  Australian  colonies;  adding 
that  he  had  consulted  the  Governments  of  the  various  colonies, 
and  that  on  receiving  their  replies  he  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  proceed  with  his  measure.  The  sudden  extension  of  the  war 
in  the  Soudan,  and  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  be  gathering 
on  all  sides,  called  out  the  feelings  of  sympathy  and  patriotism 
with  which  the  colonies  were  animated  towards  the  mother 
country.  From  Canada  as  well  as  from  Australia  offers  of  military 
service  were  spontaneously  made ;  and  although  taken  advantage 
of  in  one  case  only,  yet  the  Queen,  in  answer  to  the  address  from 
the  House  of  Lords  (March  23)  thanking  her  Majesty  for  having 
accepted  "  the  loyal  offer  of  military  service  from  New  South 
Wales,"  said,  "  I  trust  that  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  despatch 
contingents  from  several  colonies  for  service  with  my  army  during 
the  present  year."  The  views  of  the  Government  on  the  federa- 
tion of  the  Australian  colonies  were  embodied  in  a  bill  brought 
in  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Earl  of  Derby)  and  formally  ex- 
plained (April  23)  as  being  practically  a  permissive  measure, 
emanating  from  the  colonies  themselves.  Victoria,  Queensland, 
South  and  West  Australia,  and  Tasmania  had  expressed  their 
willingness  to  send  delegates  to  the  Federal  Council  and  to  be 
bound  by  its  decision  ;  but  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand 
held  aloof — at  all  events  at  the  outset.  The  colony  of  Victoria, 
however,  as  Lord  Carnarvon   pointed  out,  had  objected  to  the 
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power  given  by  clause  31  of  the  bill  to  any  colony  to  retire 
at  pleasure  from  the  federation,  while  New  South  Wales  feared  to 
be  outvoted  in  the  Federal  Council  by  four  colonies  which  had 
more  interests  in  common  than  with  her.  The  bill,  however, 
was  passed  without  amendments  (May  I)  and  sent  to  the 
Commons,  but  not  before  the  Agents-General  of  the  principal 
colonies  had  expressed  the  views  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. Mr.  Murray  Smith  (Victoria)  declared  that  Victoria 
had  never  expressed  any  desire  for  clause  31,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  said  that  its  enactment  would  in  no  way  remove  her 
disinclination  to  join  the  federation.  Sir  Saul  Samuel  (the  New 
South  Wales  Agent)  was  instructed  to  take  no  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  bill  to  which  his  Government  did  not  accede.  It 
was  moreover  urged  that,  whilst  the  proposed  clause  oflFered  no 
real  inducement  to  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  to  join 
the  Federal  Council,  it  would  enable  any  one  of  the  four  colonies 
to  leave  it  at  will,  and  thereby  to  reduce  it  below  the  number 
necessary  for  its  legal  existence. 

The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill,  which  was  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  legislation  of  the  session,  was 
originally  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  (March  26)  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  audits  second  reading  was  agreed  to  (April  13) without 
debate  ;  the  questions  involved  having  been  thoroughly  discuased 
in  previous  sessions,  when  the  bill,  having  passed  the  Lords, 
had  been  dropped  on  two  occasions  in  the  Commons.  In  the 
committee  stage  (April  28)  certain  amendments,  designed  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  bill  by  raising  the  age  of  consent  from  15 
to  16,  to  give  increased  powers  to  the  police,  and  to  render  it 
more  stringent,  were  defeated  in  spite  of  the  strong  appeals  of 
the  bishops  in  favour  of  the  higher  age. 

The  usual  dowry  of  6,000i.  a  year  was  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  (May  14)  to  the  Princess  Beatrice  on  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage  with  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg.  Mr.  Labouchere 
led  the  opposition  to  the  grant  on  the  ground  that  the  Queen  had 
saved  sufficient  money  out  of  her  civil  Ust  to  endow  her  daughter ; 
and  he  was  supported  by  the  Irish  and  a  few  English  Radicals,  the 
former  pleading  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  the  latter  the  suflFer- 
ings  of  the  London  poor  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
took  occasion  to  say  that  the  next  Parliament  would  be  asked  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  best  method  for  making 
"  permanent  secondary  provisions "  for  the  younger  members  ot 
the  royal  family,  and  the  vote  was  agreed  to  by  337  to  38. 

This  vote  having  then  been  agreed  to,  and  the  Redistribution 
Bill  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Gladstone  took 
the  first  opportunity  (May  15)  of  stating  that  the  course  of  busi- 
ness during  the  remainder  of  the  session  would,  in  addition  to  the 
bills  already  before  the  House,  be  limited  to  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Bill  and  the  Crofters'  Bill,  both  referring  to  Scotland ;  for 
Wales  an  Intermediate  Education  Bill,  and  for  Ireland  a  Coercion 
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Bill.  With  regard  to  the  last,  after  much  hesitation  the  Grovemment 
had  determined  to  embody  in  a  bill  various  provisions  of  the 
Crimes  Act,  which  they  deemed  to  be  both  valuable  and  equi- 
table, and  in  so  acting  they  were  carrying  out  the  strongly 
regarded  representations  of  the  Viceroy,  Earl  Spencer.  A  very 
short  time  sufficed  to  show  that  such  a  programme  was  distasteful 
to  a  section  of  the  Cabinet  and  still  more  in  opposition  to  the 
feelings  of  a  large  body  of  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  obtained  the  signatures  of  eighty-one  Liberals 
sitting  below  the  gangway  to  a  request  that  an  Irish  Land  Bill 
should  be  introduced  and  if  possible  carried  before  the  dissolution, 
and  in  deference  to  this  expression  Mr.  Gladstone  promised  to 
reconsider  his  decision. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  openly  credited 
with  being  ready  to  sacrifice  their  seats  in  the  Cabinet  rather 
than  be  connected  with  an  Irish  Coercion  Bill  on  the  eve  of  a 
dissolution,  and  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  name  was  soon  afterwards 
added  as  a  third  opponent  to  any  renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act,  even 
in  part.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  differences  of  opinion 
within  the  Cabinet,  the  sudden  announcement  made  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  (May  20)  that  the  Government  would  after  Whitsun- 
tide introduce  an  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill,  far  from  changing  the 
situation,  seemed  rather  to  precipitate  a  crisis.  Expressions  made 
use  of  by  Mr.  Gladstone  were  seized  upon  as  indications  of  his 
own  wish  to  retire  from  the  leadership  of  his  party ;  Mr.  Childers, 
dissatisfied  with  the  reception  acconied  to  his  only  constructive 
budget,  was  credited  with  a  desire  to  resign ;  and  Lord  Selbome, 
unable  to  accept  the  principle  of  the  still  unexplained  Irish  Land 
Bill,  was  to  hand  over  the  seals  to  Sir  Vernon  Harcourt,  whom  many 
of  his  own  colleagues  desired  to  see  removed  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  communication  made  to  the  Birmingham  Daily 
Post  was  regarded  on  all  sides  as  at  least  a  semi-official  expression 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  views  on  Mr.  J.  Morley's  announcement  of 
his  intention  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act  in  any 
form.  According  to  this  version,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  had  persistently  opposed  all  attempts  to  govern 
Irelatid  by  coercion ;  they  were  outvoted  by  the  majority  of 
their  colleagues,  and  if  they  did  not  immediately  resign  it  was 
supposed  that  a  compromise  had  been  found  in  the  Land  Bill  so 
hurriedly  and  unexpectedly  announced.  But  whilst  neither  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  objected  to  a  measure  dealing 
with  land  purchase,  they  did  not  approve  of  its  introduction  at  so 
critical  a  moment ;  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  such  a  bill  was  any  compensation  for  coercion  and  no  ex- 
tension of  local  government.  As  a  sequel  to  such  a  scheme  it 
would  be  natural  and  useful ;  as  a  precursor  it  would  be  weak  and 
dangerous.  The  utmost  to  which  they  would  go  in  order  to  meet 
the  views  of  Lord  Spencer  was  the  renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act, 
or  portions  of  it,  for  one  year,  leaving  the  question  at  large  to  be 
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dealt  with  by  the  new  Parliament.  Failing  concession  on  this 
point,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  would,  it  was 
asserted,  quit  the  Cabinet,  and  would  be  followed  by  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  and  possibly  by  one  or  two  others. 

It  was  under  the  shadow  of  these  difficulties  that  Parliament 
separated  for  the  Whitsuntide  recess,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  going  to 
Dublin  to  talk  over  Irish  affairs  with  Earl  Spencer ;  Lord  Rosebery 
starting  for  Berlin  to  remove  from  Prince  Bismarck's  mind  the 
prejudices  he  seemed  to  entertain  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  foreign 
and  colonial  policy ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  returning  to  discuss  with 
his  leading  constituents  how  long  he  could  remain  in  the  Cabinet 
without  fettering  his  freedom  of  action  in  the  coming  electoral 
campaign. 

The  burning  question  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
had  been  happily  placed  outside  party  politics ;  and  the  Royal 
Commission,  on  which  all  shades  of  opinion  were  represented,  had 
devoted  much  time  to  the  collection  of  evidence.  The  first  Report, 
when  published  (May  9),  was  limited  to  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  recommendations 
appended  to  it  were  issued  separately  on  account  of  the  great 
lurgency  of  the  subject,  and  because  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the 
question  was  surroimded  by  features  peculiar   to  each  country. 
After  summarising  the  existing  laws,  the  Report  described  the 
state  of  overcrowding  in  certain  parts  of  London  and  other  large 
towns,  and  the  sanitary  and  structural  defects  of  the  dwellings. 
It  then  traced  the  causes  which  produce  overcrowding  and  the 
lamentable  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  poor.     The  first  and 
cardinal  point  upon  which  the  Commissioners  unanimously  agreed 
was  that  a  better  administration  of  existing  acts  was  more  required 
than  further  legislation,  although  the  law  was  doubtless  capable 
of  improvement.    The  Commissioners,  however,  recommended  that 
the  vestries  and  local  boards  should  at  once  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  which,  in  many  cases,  had  been 
allowed  to  become  inoperative,  adding,  however,  "  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  in  all  cases  such  action  will  be  taken  until  the  people 
show  a  more  active  interest  in  the   management  of  their  own 
affairs."     Outside  the  metropolis,  where  (under  section  90  of  the 
Public  Health  Act)  the  Local  Government  Board  could  intervene, 
the  Commissioners  recommended  that  the  local  authorities  should 
be  empowered  to  make  by-laws  with  regard  to  sanitation  without 
any  previous  action  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority.     They 
urged  further  the  consolidation  of  all  the  legislation  on  sanitary 
masters   which  had  been  spread  over  the  previous  thirty  years, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  metropolis ;  that  mortuaries  should 
be  established  in  every  parish,  to  which  should  be  removed  any 
dead  body  lying  in  a  room  used  by  other  persons.     The  Commis- 
sioners, in  view  of  the  nature  of  "  cellar  dwellings,"  proposed  that 
the  existing  laws  requiring  an  open  space   before   or  behind  a 
dwelling   should  be   extended  ;    that  the   metropolitan   sanitary 
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authorities  should  increase  the  staff  of  their  inspectors,  and  in 
all  cases  select  persons  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  sanita- 
tion and  building  construction ;  that  the  residence  of  the  parish 
medical  officers  should  be  within  a  mile  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
districts  assigned  to  them ;  that  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining further  accommodation  in  certain  neighbourhoods  the 
sites  of  three  of  Her  Majesty's  prisons — Coldbath  Fields,  Penton- 
ville,  and  Millbank — should  be  conveyed  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  those  portions  of  the  town 
which  were  most  overcrowded ;  that  public  money  should,  under 
careful  economic  principles,  be  advanced  for  providing  artisans' 
dwellings ;  and  that  a  prolongation  of  the  mode  of  repayment  should 
be  duly  considered.  The  Committee  then  went  on  to  recommend 
that  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act,  enabling  the  vestries  to  borrow  money 
on  the  security  of  the  rates  for  the  erection  of  lodging-houses 
(which,  if  properly  put  in  operation,  would  meet  almost  everything 
required),  should  be  amended  so  as  to  be  made  effective ;  that  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  should  have  power  to  enforce  upon  local 
authorities  "  improvement  schemes,"  under  Sir  Eichard  Cross's 
Acts,  as  well  as  the  removal  of  dangerous  and  unhealthy  habita- 
tions, under  Mr.  M'C.  Torrens'  Act.  It  having  been  shown  that  Sir 
Eichard  Cross's  Acts  were  not  un frequently  impeded  by  the  exorbi- 
tant demands  for  compensation  put  forward  by  persons  interested 
in  property  condemned  to  be  demolished,  the  Commissioners  sup- 
ported the  principle  that  in  a  purchase  of  this  nature  the  terms 
ought  to  be  those  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land,  and  no 
more.  A  number  of  minor  recommendations  and  suggestions 
appeared  with  the  Keport,  the  majority  of  which,  however,  re- 
ceived only  a  partial  or  modified  support  from  the  general  body  of 
the  Commissioners.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  one  con- 
denmatory  of  the  system  of  building  on  leq.sehold  land  as  the  great 
cause  of  overcrowding,  unsanitary  buildings,  and  excessive  rents, 
and  pointing  to  the  acquisition  of  the  freehold  interest  by  the 
leaseholder  as  a  necessary  step  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  From  this  view,  however,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Goschen,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and 
others  dissented. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  state  of  parties— The  renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act — Speeches  of  the  recess — 
Lord  R.  Churchiirs  manifesto — Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham — The  Badget 
— Defeat  of  the  Government — The  Interregnum — The  revolt  of  the  new  Con- 
servatives— Lord  Salisbury's  difficulties — The  new  Administration — The  inter- 
vention of  the  Queen — Honours  and  rewards — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
on  the  State  Church — The  policy  of  the  new  Cabinet — Blunders  in  Admiralty 
Finance — Housing  of  the  working  classes — The  Irish  legislation  of  the  (Govern- 
ment— Foreign  affairs — Position  of  the  Ministry — Close  of  the  Session. 

When  Parliament  separated  for  the  Whitsuntide  recess  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Ministry,  although  weakened  by  attacks  from  without 
and  dissension  from  within,  was  regarded  as  probably  secure  for 
the  few  remaining  weeks  of  the  session.  Every  measure  which 
was  likely  to  give  rise  to  prolonged  discussion  or  serious  opposition 
had  been  abandoned ;  and  both  parties  seemed  desirous  to  bring 
rapidly  to  a  close  a  session  in  which  neither  could  hope  to  obtain 
credit  or  advantage.  The  effects,  however,  of  the  strain  put  upon 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  became  more  sensible  when,  in 
closer  communication  with  their  constituents,  they  found  that 
their  votes  had  not,  in  many  instances,  represented  their  consti- 
tuents' wishes.  Party  discipline  had,  indeed,  on  various  occasions 
triumphed  over  personal  convictions;  and,  although  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's policy  in  Egypt  and  India,  as  in  Ireland  and  at  home,  may 
have  been  marked  by  that  unity  of  purpose  and  consistency  which 
he  claimed  for  it^  the  mass  of  the  public  seemed  unable  to  follow 
the  mental  process  by  which  the  results  were  evolved.  The  atti- 
tude, moreover,  of  an  important  section  of  the  Cabinet  filled  the 
minds  of  many  of  its  supporters  with  misgiving,  since  its  organs 
distinctly  announced  that  they  believed  in  the  "  squeezability  "  of 
the  Whigs,  and  in  the  tactical  advantages  of  making  the  earliest 
overtures  to  the  new  electorate.  The  election  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  the 
Liberal  candidate,  in  Antrim,  over  his  Conservative  opponent,  was 
due  to  his  pledge,  tardily  given,  to  vote  against  the  removal  of 
the  Coercion  Act  in  any  form  ;  and  it  was  an  open  secret  that  Mr. 
Parnell  was  prepared  to  cast  a  solid  vote  with  any  party  which 
would  make  a  stand  against  "  exceptional  legislation."  So  far  as 
the  "  voice  of  the  country  "  could  be  gathered  from  the  London 
and  provincial  journals,  the  policy  of  the  Radical  leaders  was 
generally  condemned ;  they  were  accused  of  sacrificing  the  cause  of 
order  in  Ireland  to  their  election  prospects  and  to  their  ambitious 
dreams  of  the  future.  Another  explanation,  too,  was  given  of  the 
differences  which  bad  arisen  in  the  Cabinet.  The  two  sections,  it 
was  said,  were  not  at  issue  so  much  about  the  relation  which  the 
Land  Act  should  hold  to  the  Crimes  Act  as  about  the  relation 
the  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  Irish  land  should  hold  to  the  scheme 
of  Irish  local  government.  Ix>rd  Spencer,  upholding  the  views 
and  offering  himself  as  the  mouthpiece  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Irish 
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Liberals,  desired  to  see  the  land  question  disposed  of  at  once ; 
and  that  the  Parliament  which  had  passed  the  abortive  or  at  least 
inoperative  Land  Act  of  1881  should  so  amend  it  that  the  tenants 
might  become  purchasers  at  fair  prices,  and  the  system  of  "  dual 
ownership  "  be  forthwith  abolished.  With  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  for  many  reasons,  this  arrangement  of  business  did  not 
find  favour.  They  desired,  above  all  things,  an  extended  form  of 
local  self-government,  in  anticipation  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  their  own  party  they  hoped  to  return  under  an  extended  fran- 
chise. With  these  two  weapons  they  looked  forward  to  moulding 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  in  the  new  Parliament  according  to  their 
wishes.  Two  Cabinet  Ministers  were,  it  was  said,  found  to  press 
their  views  upon  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  first  stage  of  the 
crisis  was  reached  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  announcing  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  business  for  the  session,  omitted  all  reference 
to  either  a  Land  Bill  or  a  Local  Government  Bill.  Although  in 
form  this  seemed  a  compromise,  the  loyal  Irish  Liberals  regarded 
it  as  a  defeat,  and  they  were  able  by  the  aid  of  Lord  Spencer  to 
bring  such  pressure  to  bear  on  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  suddenly, 
and  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Cabinet,  announced 
that  a  Land  Bill  would  form  one  of  the  Government  measures 
of  that  session.  The  supporters  of  local  government,  however, 
were  not  daunted,  and  at  once  threatened  secession  unless  conces- 
sions were  made  to  them,  if  not  by  bringing  forward  the  question 
of  local  government,  at  least  by  a  very  appreciable  modification 
of  the  Crimes  Bill,  for  the  renewal  of  which  Lord  Spencer  was 
understood  to  have  warmly  pressed.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  causes  which  threatened  for  a  moment  to  shipwreck  the  Min- 
istry when  almost  in  sight  of  port  and  the  end  of  the  session, 
they  were  discreetly  kept  out  of  sight ;  and  when  Parliament  re- 
assembled after  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  it  seemed  as  if  all  dangers 
had  been  averted  or  avoided. 

Sir  S.  Northcote  meanwhile  had  had  the  opportunity  (May  27) 
of  explaining  to  his  constituents  at  Barnstaple  the  attitude  which 
the  Conservatives  were  prepared  to  adopt  in  the  ensuing  elections. 
Contenting  himself  with  a  mild  criticism  of  their  opponents'  blun- 
ders in  the  past,  he  declared  the  one  distinction  between  the  two 
parties  to  be  the  difiference  of  their  treatment  of  local  taxation. 
**  Whilst  the  Liberals,"  he  said,  "  were  constantly  promising  a  great 
measure  of  local  self-government,  the  Conservatives  had  already 
given  relief  to  local  burdens  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  sterling, 
and  were  prepared  to  do  more  if  the  opportunity  presented  itself." 
Continuing  his  tour  through  North  Devon,  Sir  S.  Northcote  dis- 
played increased  vigour  in  his  criticism  of  the  Government  and 
its  conduct  of  aflfairs,  and  concluded  his  series  of  addresses  by  a 
warning  to  the  agricultural  labourers  recently  enfranchised  to 
reject  with  scorn  the  advice  of  Radicals  and  theorists  who  preached 
that  one  class  could  improve  its  position  by  plundering  another. 
At  Barrow-in-Furness  Sir  Eichard  Cross  and  Col.  Stanley  (May  29) 
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directed  their  speeches  chiefly  against  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  at  Gomersal  followed  in  the 
same  strain.     The  apologists  of  the  Government  were  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey  and  Lord  Ripon ;  the  former  of  whom  at  Plymouth  dealt 
at  considerable  length  with  the  state  of  the  Navy,  which  he  as- 
serted to  be  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition  with  regard  to  ships, 
and  declared  that  the  hesitancy  in  the  matter  of  armaments  was 
due  to  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  obtain  guns  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  nation.     Lord  Eipon  at  Sleaford,  after  expressing 
his  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  many  actual  workmg  men 
in  the  new  Parliament,  defended  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  claimed  for  it  the  patience  of  the  country  for  having 
successfully  steered  the  ship  of  State  through  very  difficult  waters, 
and  for  securing  for  us  the  great  and  inestimable  blessing  of  peace. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  addressing  a  meeting  in  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets (June  3),  was  naturally  more  incisive  in  his  criticism  and,it  must 
be  admitted,  more  definite  in  his  forecast  of  Conservative  poltcy. 
He  ingeniously  dissected  the  ten  Irish,  the  eighteen  Egyptian, 
and  the  nine  Central  Asian  policies  of  the  Liberal  Government, 
and  then   asked   what  was   the   result  of  this    studied   incon- 
sistency.    In   Ireland,  he  declared,  the  whole  people,  with  one 
small  exception,  were  determined  to  send  to  Parliament  represen- 
tatives who  would  be  pledged  to  refrain  from  no  act  which  might 
secure  the  total  repeal  of  the  Union.     In  Egypt  the  whole  people, 
without  any  exception,  were  praying  for  our  departure  and  cursing 
our  presence,  whilst  the  European  Powers  were  openly  combined 
together  to  make  our  position  in  Egypt  impossible.     In  India  the 
general  opinion  was  that  the  White  Czar  was  triumphant ;  that  he 
had  delimitated  the  frontier  he  wished  to  obtain  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  with  the  result  of  throwing  upon  the  people  of  India  an 
immensely  increased  military  charge.     As  to  what  the  Conserva- 
tive policy  would  be,  if  they  returned  to  power,  he  felt  certain 
that  its  domestic  policy  would  follow  the  lines  of  Pitt,  Canning, 
Peel,  and  Beaconsfield.     The  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  regard 
to  Ireland  was  one  of  firm,  consistent,  but  by  no  means  irritating 
administration,  relying  almost  entirely  on  the  ordinary  law ;  and, 
but  for  the  Irish  famine  and  the  change  of  Government,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  state  of  Ireland  now  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  bright  and  promising.     The  Tory  party  would  very 
closely  inquire  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  present  unex- 
ampled depression  of  trade,  and  would  comprehensively  revise  the 
present  fiscal  and  revenue  arrangements.     They  would  no  doubt 
set  on  foot  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  expenditure  and 
management  of  the  Government  Departments.     Further  reform 
of  parliamentary  procedure  was  also  required.     He  imagined  the 
Tory  party  would  propose  a  very  large  scheme  of  reform  for  the 
locad  government  of  Ireland,  of  England,  and  of  the  metropolis ;  a 
reform  based  upon  a  genuinely  popular  foundation,  which  should 
give  to  local  bodies  considerable  financial  resources,  and  devolve 
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on  them  much  of  the  work  now  fruitlessly  attempted  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  As  to  Egypt,  he  regretted  this  country  had  gone  to 
Egypt,  or  that,  having  gone,  she  had  not  fostered  a  national  move- 
ment. But  what  might  have  been  possible  once  was  not  possible 
now,  and  he  imagined  the  policy  of  the  Tory  party  would  be  to 
accentuate  the  British  position,  and  confirm  the  British  predomi- 
nance in  Egypt,  and  at  the  same  time  tore-establish  the  most  friendly 
and  intimate  relations  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  It  might  be 
taken  as  perfectly  certain  that  if  the  Tory  party  were  placed  in 
power  Hussia  would  advance  no  more.  The  Tory  party  would 
neither  be  cajoled  nor  frightened.  He  spoke  with  no  official 
authority,  but  he  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  gathering  the 
mind  of  the  party  in  Parliament  on  the  great  questions  of  imperial 
and  domestic  policy,  and  he  did  not  believe  he  had  said  a  single 
word  which  would  be  seriously  disagreed  with  or  disavowed.  In 
conclusion  he  said  he  had  every  reasonable  hope  of  the  results  of 
the  general  election.  The  Tory  party  were  the  real  peace  party, 
the  real  reform  party,  and  the  real  retrenchment  party,  and  their 
opponents  were  nothing  more  than  shams,  and  impostors,  and 
humbugs. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  the  case  was  stated  with  almost 
equal  frankness,  but  perhaps  with  some  slight  misgiving,  by  Mr. 
G.  O.  Trevelyan,  who  said  to  his  constituents  at  Selkirk  (June  2) 
that  "  if  the  electors  wanted  a  strong  Government  which  would 
legislate  for  Ireland,  not  for  the  pmpose  of  securing  momentary 
support  in  the  lobby,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Irish  nation 
what  in  justice  and  wisdom  it  ought  to  have,  let  them  send  the 
Liberal  party  back  to  Westminster  at  least  380  strong.  There 
would  then  be  a  much  better-founded  hope  of  getting  through  our 
difficulties  at  home  and  abroad  than  if  we  had  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  in  office  with  a  following  of  270  Conser- 
vatives and  eighty  Pamellites.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  our 
difficulties  abroad  was  the  tone  of  swagger  and  defiance  that  had 
been  prevalent  in  and  out  of  Parliament  ever  since  Mr,  Gladstone 
left  office  in  1874. 

'*When  Conservatives  assemble  to  greet  Lord  Salisbury  they 
come  together  in  order  to  hear,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  the  Eussian  Government  and  their  own  cleverly  and 
roundly  abused  in  alternate  sentences.  All  this  talk  about '  bank- 
rupts '  and  *  swindlers '  would  be  undignified  and  unbecoming  in 
the  mouth  of  a  leading  statesman  if  we  were  at  war  with  Bussia 
already.  Lord  Salisbury  employs  this  language,  not  against  a 
nation  witk  which  we  are  engaged  in  hostilities,  but  against  a 
Government  with  which  we  were  involved  in  a  negotiation  as  cri- 
tical and  momentous  as  this  country  has  ever  embarked  upon.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  this  choice  language  is  reserved  for 
those  whom  Lord  Salisbury  regards  as  enemies  of  our  country. 
The  principle  of  the  school  of  which  he  is  the  head  is  to  deal  con- 
temptuous  and   irritating   rhetoric  on  every  foreigner — friends, 
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neutrals,  and  adversaries  alike.  Lord  Salisbury  appears  to  think 
that  the  one  method  by  which  this  country  can  win  the  loyalty 
and  fidelity  of  people  is  by  invading  and  conquering  them,  and 
knocking  them  about.  Happily,  Lord  Ripon  went  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent system  in  his  treatment  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  and 
Lord  Dufiferin  is  going  on  a  very  diflFerent  system  in  his  treatment 
of  our  Asiatic  allies  ;  but  if  the  Government  is  changed  in  Novem- 
ber, and  we  go  back  to  Lord  Salisbury's  system  of  armed  coercion 
of  Afghanistan,  and  wholesale  insult  to  European  Powers,  I  venture 
to  say  that  five  more  yeajrs  will  see  Great  Britain  regarded  as  a 
pubUc  enemy  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  new  electors 
would  give  emphatic  contradiction  to  those  violent  expressions  of 
Jingo  sentiment  which  were  now  erroneously  put  forth  as  repre- 
senting public  opinion.  If  oiu:  people  had  wisdom  and  tolerance 
and  self-control,  if  they  knew  how  to  sink  themselves  in  the  fur- 
therance of  a  great  cause,  I  have  little  fear  for  the  result  of  the 
next  general  election." 

The  same  speaker  on  the  following  evening,  at  Galashiels,  re- 
peated this  line  of  argument ;  and  in  answer  to  questions  whether 
he  would  vote  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
gave  a  somewhat  uncertain  sound.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  for 
a  member  of  the  Government  to  pledge  himself  to  vote  for  any 
private  member's  bill,  but  he  might  say  that  ever  since  he  had 
been  in  public  life  he  had  been  a  strong  advocate  for  religious 
equality ;  that  he  had  never  failed  to  vote  in  favour  of  it.  On  the 
same  day  (June  3)  Mr.  Chamberlain,  accepting  the  oflFer  to  contest 
the  western  division  of  Birmingham  at  the  general  election,  took 
the  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  deputation  that  his  fealty  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  unimpaired,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  ex- 
pressed his  disbelief  in  coercive  legislation.  Coercion  was  for  an 
emergency,  but  the  emergency  once  over,  it  was  the  duty  of  wise 
statesmen  to  seek  out  the  causes  of  discontent  and  to  remedy  them. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  continued  : — "  Mr.  Gladstone  has  removed  two 
of  the  greatest  grievances  of  Ireland.  He  has  disestablished  an 
alien  Church,  aijd  he  has  reformed  the  land  laws ;  but  there  re- 
mains a  question  as  important — possibly  more  important — ^than 
both  these  two,  and  that  is  to  give,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  words, 
*  the  widest  possible  self-government  to  Ireland  which  is  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  empire.'  While  we 
have  to  conciliate  the  national  sentiment  of  Ireland,  we  have  to 
find  a  safe  means  between  separation  on  the  one  hand,  which 
would  be  disastrous  to  Ireland  and  dangerous  to  England,  and  on 
the  other  that  excessive  centralisation  which  throws  upon  the 
English  Parliament  and  upon  English  officials  the  duty  and  bur- 
den of  supervising  every  petty  detail  of  Irish  local  affairs,  which 
stifles  the  national  life,  which  destroys  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
which  keeps  the  people  in  ignorance  of  the  duties  and  functions 
of  government,  and  which  produces  a  perpetual  feeling  of  irritation, 
while  it  obstructs  all  necessary  legislation.     That  is  the  problem 
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and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  resources  of  statesmanship  are  ex- 
hausted, or  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  a  solution." 

Dealing  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  denied  that  it  had  failed,  and  claimed  that  in  the 
negotiations  with  Eussia  we  had  obtained  everything  that  the 
Government  of  India  had  thought  necessary  for  the  security, 
order,  and  credit  of  the  empire.  But  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  alliance,  he  spoke  with  an  earnestness  which  suggested 
that  he  had  personally  taken  part  in  recent  negotiations.  He 
appealed  to  France  not  to  hamper  our  action  in  Egypt  as,  he  was 
constrained  to  admit,  she  had  hampered  it  for  the  previous  three 
years.  He  declared  that  the  more  she  interfered  with  our  adminis- 
trative and  financial  control,  the  longer  would,  of  necessity,  our 
occupation  continue.  But  the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's speech  was  his  re-statement  of  his  views  on  "  the  ransom  "  of 
property  and  the  aid  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  Whilst  refusing  to 
recant  any  of  his  previous  expressions,  he  explained  in  clearer 
terms  his  real  intentions*  "  I  do  not  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  any 
Liberal  policy,  mine  or  any  other,  will  ever  take  away  the  security 
which  property  rightly  enjoys ;  that  it  will  ever  destroy  the  cer- 
tainty that  industry  and  thrift  will  meet  their  due  reward ;  but  I 
do  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  enlarge  the  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  of  the  whole  community  towards  its  poorer 
and  less  fortimate  members." 

From  these  speeches  and  other  symptoms  it  was  assumed  that 
all  danger  of  any  parliamentary  crisis  had  passed  away,  and  that 
the  Ministry  would  present  an  unbroken  line  for  the  remainder  of 
the  session.  Neither  Sir  Charles  Dilke  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would,  it  was  said,  face  the  responsibility  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Ministry ;  and  Lord  Spencer  would  be  satisfied  if  he  obtained  the 
powers  he  needed  continued  for  twelve  months.  Although  by 
this  means  the  crisis  would  only  have  been  transferred  from  the 
Cabinet  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  believed  that  some  issue 
might  be  found.  The  announcement,  moreover,  made  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  a  bill  to  replace  the  Crimes  Act  pointed  in  the  same 
direction.  This  confidence,  however,  was  short-lived,  for  within  a 
few  hours  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Budget  proposals  of  Mr. 
Childers  had  met  with  severe  criticism  from  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  wished  to  substitute  an  extra  duty  on  spirits  for  the  proposed 
increase  of  the  tax  on  beer.  Mr.  Childers,  nevertheless,  must 
have  carried  his  point,  for  shortly  afterwards  he  informed  the 
House  that  the  increased  duty  on  spirits  would  be  one  shilling 
per  gallon,  instead  of  two,  as  originally  proposed.  Presuming 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  stoppage  of  warlike  prepara- 
tions, there  would  be  a  saving  of  two  millions  on  the  Vote  of 
Credit,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  went  on  to  explain  that 
no  change  would  be  made  in  the  direct  taxation  already  proposed. 
The  increased  beer  duties,  however,  would  only  remain  in  force  to 
May  31,  1886,  whilst  the  change  in  the  spirit  duties  would  reduce 
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the  ultimate  receipts  from  that  somrce  by  about  300,000Z.  In 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Budget  Bill  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said  that  the  increased  duty  on  spirits  would  fall 
upon  England  in  the  proportion  of  5^  to  1  as  compared  with  Scot- 
land, and  4  i  to  1  as  compared  with  Ireland.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 
then  proposed  his  fateful  amendment  condemning  the  proposed 
increase  of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties  in  the  absence  of  any  corre- 
sponding increase  of  the  wine  duties,  and  declining  to  increase  the 
duty  on  real  property  while  the  resolutions  in  regard  to  local  taxa- 
tion passed  in  1883  and  1884  remain  unfulfilled.  Dealing  with  the 
first  branch  of  the  amendment,  he  preferred  some  article  of  more 
general  consumption,  such  as  tea,  and  dissented  altogether  from 
the  suggestion  that  wine  could  be  substituted  for  beer  as  a  popular 
beverage.  If  a  reduction  of  the  wine  duties  were  to  be  proposed 
as  part  of  a  bargain,  he  complained  that  the  Government  had 
taken  altogether  the  wrong  course,  for  both  Spain  and  France 
knew  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  the  best  course  to  compel 
Spain  to  grant  us  commercial  facilities  would  have  been  to  make 
a  change  disadvantageous  to  her  wines.  As  to  the  second  branch 
of  the  resolution,  he  argued  that  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
succession  duties  did  not  take  into  account  the  capacity  of  real 
property  to  bear  them,  and  that  if  the  taxation  on  real  property 
was  to  be  dealt  with  at  all,  it  should  be  by  way  of  a  complete 
equalisation. 

Sir  C.  Dilke  animadverted  in  a  sarcastic  vein  on  the  predilec- 
tion shown  by  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  for  an  increased  duty  on  tea, 
remarking  that,  however  unpopular  the  present  Budget  might  be, 
the  Opposition  Budget  would  be  more  disliked.  As  to  an  increase 
in  the  wine  duties  adverse  to  Spain,  he  pointed  out  that  it  would 
interfere  with  a  growing  colonial  trade,  and  he  characterised  as 
claptrap  the  argument  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  beer  duties 
with  the  duty  on  wine  regarded  as  a  beverage  of  the  rich.  As  to 
the  succession  duty,  it  was  an  act  of  justice  as  between  landed 
and  personal  property,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
delayed.  The  Government,  he  said  in  conclusion,  regarded  the 
Budget  as  a  whole  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  if  the  amend- 
ment were  carried  its  supporters  would  have  to  form  a  Government 
of  their  own  to  carry  out  their  own  financial  policy. 

Mr.  Arnold  contended  that  there  was  a  decided  unreality 
in  the  amendment,  which,  he  maintained,  was  in  eflfect  playing 
the  working-man  argument  for  the  advantage  of  the  wealthier 
classes. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  course  of  a  general 
reply,  maintained  that  if  duties  on  consumption  were  to  be 
selected,  articles  such  as  beer  and  spirits  could  afford  it  better 
than  articles  of  general  consumption,  such  as  tea  and  sugar.  As 
to  the  succession  duty,  he  asserted  that  ample  allowance  had  been 
made  for  the  existing  burdens  on  land,  for  if  it  had  been  other- 
wise, land  would  have  been  saddled  with  the  same  probate  duties 
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as  personal  property,  and  the  amount  raised  would  have  been 
considerably  larger. 

Sir  S.  Northcote  complained  that  the  Budget  was  framed,  not 
so  much  on  fiscal  considerations,  as  on  sentimental  and  election- 
eering motives. 

Mr.  Gladstone  replied  by  twitting  Sir  S.  Northcote  with  his 
habitual  deficits.  This,  he  said,  was  not  a  Vote  of  Censure,  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Government,  and  the  point 
for  the  House  to  decide  was  whether  a  certain  charge  having  been 
sanctioned  by  the  House,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
submitted  a  method  of  meeting  it  which  was  not  extravagant,  and 
was  &ir  to  all  the  interests  of  the  coimtry.  An  amendment  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Budget  Bill  was  a  most  unusual  pro- 
ceeding, and  in  this  case  it  must  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  the  prin- 
ciple of  dividing  the  charge  of  additional  taxation  between  direct 
and  indirect  taxation.  The  secret  of  this  attack  he  believed  was 
to  be  found  in  the  death  duties,  but  these  he  showed  did  not  bear 
as  hard  on  landed  property  as  was  represented,  and  much  of  the 
charge  would  be  levied  on  personal  property.  As  to  the  wine 
duties  he  dwelt  on  the  risk  to  trade  in  general  of  meddling  with 
them,  and  also  that  they  could  not  be  made  to  yield  any  large 
additional  sum.  The  necessity  for  those  warlike  preparations  out 
of  which  this  charge  had  arisen  could  not  be  said  to  have  passed 
away  yet,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  was  unprecedented 
that  the  Opposition  should  refuse  the  Government  the  taxation 
which  it  asked  for.  He  hoped  that  the  country  would  understand 
this  departure  from  ancient  practice.  The  choice  lay  between  a 
taxation  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  that  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  he  did 
not  envy  the  Opposition  if  they  gained  the  victory. 

The  House  then  divided,  and  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach's  amendment 
was  agreed  to  by  264  against  252— a  majority  of  12  against  the 
Government.  Six  Liberals  only  voted  with  the  Conservatives,  three 
of  whom  represented  Irish  constituencies,  but  they  were  reinforced 
by  no  fewer  than  39  Home  JBulers,  who,  led  by  Mr.  Pamell,  went 
into  the  Opposition  lobby.  There  were,  however,  76  Liberals 
absent,  many  of  whom  had  not  paired,  and  to  their  supineness  or 
dislike  to  Mr.  Childers'  proposals  the  catastrophe  was  primarily 
due.  Whether  a  dififerent  result  might  have  been  obtained  had 
the  debate  been  adjourned,  or  whether  the  Cabinet  was  not 
ready  to  accept  a  solution  of  its  intestine  difficulties,  were  ques- 
tions put  on  all  sides,  but  never  satisfactorily  answered.  When, 
however,  the  catastrophe  became  known  excuses  were  put  forward 
by  many  of  the  habitual  supporters  of  the  Government,  the 
majority  of  whom  alleged  that  no  intimation  had  been  given  to 
them  that  the  division  to  be  taken  that  evening  would  be  a  critical 
one.  A  good  deal  of  mutual  recrimination  was  ventilated  in  the 
press,  but  nothing  that  led  Mr.  Gladstone  to  reconsider  his 
decision  to  resign.     An  authoritative  denial  was  given  to  a  state* 
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ment  made  by  the  Standard  that  an  agreement  had  been  arrived 
at  among  the  Liberals  with  regard  to  the  Crimes  Bill ;  but  beyond 
this  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  guide  political  soothsayers. 
When  Parliament  met  on  the  following  day  (June  9)  Mr.  Glad- 
stone simply  announced  that  the  Government  had  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  submit  a  dutiful  communication  to  Her  Majesty ; 
and  as  some  days  must  elapse  before  the  result  could  be  known 
(the  Queen  being  then  at  Balmoral)  he  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  until  the  following  Friday  (June  12).  The  interval 
was  briefly  employed  in  discussing  the  situation.  On  the  morrow 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Government  the  tone  of  the  public  press 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Government  would  retire  from  ofiBce. 
The  rimes,  indeed,  wrote : — "  We  cannot  but  feel  that  resignation 
ought  not,  in  the  present  position  of  public  affairs,  to  be  hastily 
decided  upon.  A  financial  modus  vivendi  might  be  found  without 
difficulty.  A  general  election  is  close  at  hand,  and  in  any  case 
the  existence  of  the  Ministry  can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional. 
.  .  .  The  Opposition  can  hardly  be  very  proud  or  very  happy  in  * 
their  success.  The  Ministry  have  been  defeated  on  ground  far 
more  defensible  'than  any  they  have  held  against  much  more 
formidable  attacks.  If  their  opponents  are  forced  to  take  office, 
they  will  inherit  not  only  the  financial  difficulties  which  Mr. 
Childers  made  a  manful  though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overcome, 
but  the  Afghan  question,  the  Irish  question,  and  all  the  other 
troubles  of  which  the  fruit  has  been  ripening  during  the  past  five 
years."  The  Daily  News,  on  the  other  hand,  said : — "  The  vote  is 
undoubtedly  one  which  will  be  received  in  the  country  with 
general  regret.  The  Ministry  will  probably  resign,  and  the  Oppo- 
sition come  in  and  make  the  best  they  can  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  their  obstructive  policy  has  placed  the  country."  The 
Standard  took  the  opposite  line.  "  Will  Ministers,"  it  asked, 
"  not  only  tender  their  resignations,  but  go  out  of  office  ?  We 
cannot  believe  that  they  will.  They  have  received  a  mortal 
stroke,  but  whether  they  like  it  or  not  they  must  linger  on  till 
the  general  election.  Their  very  blunders  render  them  indis- 
pensable." The  Daily  Telegraph  regarded  the  nailing  of  their 
colours  to  the  mast  in  a  mere  Budget  Bill  as  one  of  those  out- 
comes of  a  mysterious  law  under  which  Ministers,  weakened  by 
a  series  of  narrow  escapes,  meet  their  fate  on  some  comparatively 
trifling  question.  "  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  reaffirmed  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  *  life  or  death  '  declaration,  and  it  is  hardly  in  his  character, 
if  it  be  in  his  power,  to  escape  its  consequences."  In  the  provinces 
opinion  was  equally  divided,  some  admitting  that  whilst  the  con- 
cession of  one-half  of  the  spirit  duties  showed  weakness  and 
satisfied  no  one,  the  Opposition  would  rue  the  day  when  it 
relieved  pothouse  politicians,  at  the  expense  of  Radical  teeto- 
talers ;  others  urging  that  the  "  Government  should  clear  up  its 


own  mess." 


The   Neivcastle   Chronicle  (Mr.   J.   Cowen's   paper)   said : — 
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**  The  Government  was  fast  breaking  up,  and  to  wait  for  the  rup- 
ture would  have  been  disastrous ;  therefore  they  have  resigned,  to 
gain  as  much  time  as  will  enable  fresh  counsellors  to  incur  all  the 
odium  attaching  to  the  badly  navigated  and  sinking  ship.  More- 
over, the  Irish  group  will  in  the  near  future  be  the  master  of  the 
British  Parliament ;  and  because  they  have  awakened  to  this 
truth  Ministers  dared  not  remain  to  renew  the  Coercion  Act." 
Whilst  the  Birraingham  Post^  which  was  assumed  to  frequently 
represent  Mr.  Chamberlain's  personal  views,  declared : — '^  If  pru- 
dent counsels  prevail,  the  Tories  will  decline  the  formation  of  a 
Ministry.  All  that  Liberals  desire  and  hope  is  that  before  retiring 
the  present  Ministers  will  be  able  to  settle  the  Eussian  difficulty ; 
and  this  fairly  out  of  the  way,  then,  as  a  matter  of  party  tactics, 
and  probably  in  the  higher  interest  of  the  national  welfare,  there 
could  be  no  better  preparation  for  a  Liberal  triumph  at  the  elec- 
^  tions  than  a  few  months  of  Tory  government.  That  is  the  most 
ominous  intimation  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  friends  could  receive 
on  their  entrance  into  office." 

In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  that  no  Liberal  journal  seemed 
genuinely  grieved  by  the  resignation,  which  some  of  them  ad- 
mitted to  be  inevitable  ;  and  amongst  the  more  advanced  Eadicals 
there  was  at  first  an  ill-disguised  feeling  of  exultation,  either 
because  it  would  give  them  greater  freedom  during  the  electoral 
period,  or  else  because  the  attempt  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of 
foreign  and  Irish  politics  left  by  the  retiring  Government  would 
prove  beyond  the  power  of  the  Tories. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  the  only  Cabinet  Minister  who  found  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  views  during  the  interval  of  sus- 
pense, and  the  tone  of  his  speech  at  the  City  Liberal  Club 
(June  9)  was  rather  that  of  one  who  would  like  to  see  his  oppo- 
nents face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  but  some- 
what doubtful  if  they  would  accept  the  responsibility.  Eeferring 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  position,  he  said  Mr.  Gladstone  was  popu- 
lar as  the  leader  of  the  party  on  a  former  occasion,  and  the  popu- 
larity, though  great,  of  other  Ministers,  fell  far  short  of  that 
enjoyed  by  him  at  the  present  time. 

"  Those  who  judged  with  calm  foresight  the  probable  effect  and 
the  probable  results  of  the  general  elections  of  1868,  1874,  and 
1880,  and  who  judged  them  rightly,  tell  us  now  with  a  unanimity 
of  opinion  that  the  result  of  the  next  general  election  under  the 
reformed  constituencies  is  likely  to  be  a  triumph  of  Liberal  prin- 
ciples such  as  has  never  been  seen  before.  These  men  of  foresight 
and  experience  tell  us  that  Liberal  opinions  will  sweep  the  English 
counties — the  English  Tory  counties — from  Devonshire  to  Cheshire, 
and  carry  an  enormous  number  of  Liberal  members  of  a  new  stamp 
of  Liberalism  on  an  enormous  wave  of  public  opinion.  That 
triumph  of  November  next,  of  which  I  believe  no  one  can  rob  us 
— that  triumph  will  be,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  still  leads  us,  an  even 
greater  and  more  complete  triumph  than  if  we  only  fought  with 
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his  great  name,  and  not  under  his  actual  leadership.  But  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  a  triumph  even  if  he,  by  his  own  act,  should  cease 
to  lead  us,  which  we  should  all  deplore.  I  don't  believe  he  is 
likely  to  leave  us — I  cannot  but  believe  that  if  he  is  relieved  for 
a  short  time  from  the  immediate  pressure  and  cares  of  office,  the 
old  vigour  will  return  upon  him." 

Sir  Charles  Dilke's  pointed  allusion  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  possible 
withdrawal  from  political  life  was  only  the  expression  of  a  wide- 
spread feeling  of  the  moment.  There  was,  however,  a  belief  that 
even  should  Mr.  Gladstone  persist  in  his  wish  to  retire  at  that 
time  it  would  still  be  possible  for  his  Ministry  to  be  reconstructed 
and  to  carry  on  the  remaining  business  of  the  session.  Others,  how- 
ever, anticipated  that  the  Queen  might  not  be  so  ready  to  accept 
a  resignation  tendered  upon  so  small  an  issue,  and  that  an  appeal 
would  be  made  to  the  Prime  Minister,  who  still  led  a  large  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  remain  in  office  until  the  popular 
verdict  had  been  pronounced.  The  Times  pointed  out  that  it  was 
quite  in  the  power  of  the  Ministry  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the 
adverse  vote,  and  a  distinct  assertion  of  the  unabated  confidence 
of  the  Liberal  party.  If  they  deliberately  preferred  not  to  take 
that  com-se,  in  what  way,  asked  the  TimeSy  are  they  to  justify 
their  resignation  to  the  Queen,  or  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  charge  of  having  availed  themselves  of  an  incident,  which  they 
took  no  trouble  to  avert,  to  escape  from  their  responsibilities,  and 
to  involve  their  rivals  in  difficulties,  without  caring  what  might  be 
the  consequences  to  the  empire  ? 

Some  of  these  rumours  were  dispelled  when  the  House  re- 
assembled, and  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  he  had  tendered 
(June  12)  to  Her  Majesty  the  resignation  of  the  offices  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  held  by  favour  of  the  Crown.  On  the 
following  day  the  Queen  accepted  their  resignations  by  telegraph, 
and  summoned  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  to  Balmoral.  In  his 
communication  to  the  Queen,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  that  the 
resignation  of  the  Government  arose  out  of  the  vote  of  Monday 
(June  8),  and  was  founded  on  no  other  reason.  Lord  Salisbury 
had  left  town  at  once,  but  beyond  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  say 
nothing.  This  announcement  was  regarded  as  final  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Ministry,  and  for  some  days  the  public  amused  itself 
in  framing  forecasts  of  the  personnel  of  the  new  Administration ; 
the  chief  interest  being  upon  the  part  which  the  Tory  Democrats, 
as  represented  by  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill,  would  play ;  and  how 
far  a  fusion  between  them  and  the  old  Conservatives  could  be 
efifected.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  said  that,  as  a  "  Cabinet  of 
caretakers,"  it  should  include  none  but  tried  officials,  whose  expe- 
rience of  administration  would  be  a  guarantee  for  orderly  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  a  "Cabinet  of  compromise"  was 
strongly  insisted  upon  as  the  best  means  for  organising  the  elec- 
toral campaign  of  the  autumn  ;  and  in  this  case  Lord  E.  Churchill, 
whose  opinions  on  Irish  questions  were  far  in  advance  of  the  bulk 
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of  the  Conservative  party,  was  designated  as  the  Irish  Secretary, 
who  would  attract  the  largest  share  of  support  from  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  colleagues.  Lord  Salisbury,  on  his  return  to  town  (June  15) 
at  once  set  about  forming  his  Cabinet.  A  conference  of  the  Con- 
servative leaders,  from  which  Lord  E.  Churchill  was  absent,  was 
held  at  Lord  Salisbury's  house,  when  it  was  understood  that  a 
general  expression  of  feeling  that  the  party  should,  under  certain 
conditions,  take  office  prevailed.  According  to  the  Timea^  how- 
ever, nothing  was  settled,  except  that  Sir  S.  Northcote's  co-operation 
in  some  capacity  was  assured.  But  an  unforeseen  event  was  to 
precipitate  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Conservatives.  The 
same  evening  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  that  after  disposing  of  the 
Lords'  Amendments  on  the  Seats  Bill,  and  the  Princess  Beatrice's 
Annuity  Bill,  the  House  should  again  adjourn.  The  former  appa- 
rently harmless  proposal,  however,  produced  a  result  which  was 
scarcely  anticipated,  and  indicated  significantly  what  was  happening 
within  the  Tory  party. 

On  the  question  being  put  Sir  H.  Wolff  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  pointing  out  that  the  Lords  had  introduced  certain 
new  clauses  accelerating  the  period  of  the  registration,  appointing 
additional  revising  barristers,  &c.  which  would  impose  a  charge  on 
the  people,  and  insisting  that  these  questions  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  absence  of  a  responsible  Government.  Sir  C.  Dilke 
replied  that  these  new  clauses  had  been  inserted  at  the  instance  of 
Lord  Salisbury  with  the  view  of  obviating  the  inconvenience  which 
it  had  been  shown  to  him  would  occur  from  prolonged  delay ;  and 
the  Government,  which  had  intended  to  bring  them  in  as  a  separate 
bill,  had  acquiesced  in  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  Sir 
S.  Northcote  confirmed  this,  but  Mr.  Gorst  argued  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  haste  in  the  matter.  Lord  R.  Churchill,  arguing 
in  favour  of  delay,  maintained  that  the  Government  were  respon- 
sible for  any  inconvenience  which  might  arise,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  prepared  the  defeat  which  had  led  to  the  present  emergency. 
Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  that  an  adjournment  to  Friday  would 
be  of  no  use,  as  it  must  be  a  fortnight  before  a  responsible  Govern- 
ment could  take  the  lead  of  business.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  at  once  dissociated  himself  from  his  recognised 
leader,  maintaining  that  in  the  difficult  position  in  which  the 
House  was  placed  it  should  not  be  asked  to  take  any  contentious 
point.  Upon  this  the  House  divided,  and  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  333  to  35,  the  minority  being  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  members  of  the  "  Fourth  Party  "  and  the  progressive 
Conservatives,  who  put  forward  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  as  their  leader. 
On  the  following  day  it  was  asserted  that  Lord  E.  (Churchill  had 
made  it  a  condition  of  his  alliance  that  the  Conservative  Adminis- 
tration should  be  thoroughly  re-organised,  that  Sir  Stafibrd  North- 
cote should  be  transferred  to  the  Upper  House,  and  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Commons  should  be  entrusted  to  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach. 
The  idea  that  Lord  Salisbury  would  withdraw  from  the  task  of 
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forming  an  Administration  was  not  realised.     Lord  E.  Churchill 
carried  his  point.     Four-and-twenty  hours  later  it  was  known  that 
Sir  S.  Northcote,  accepting  the  almost  sinecure  oflSce  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  apart  from  the  Premiership^  had  passed  into  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  leaving  the  Premiership  with 
the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Salisbury 
Lord   E.  Churchill  was   forthwith  named  Secretary  of  State  foi 
India ;  and  when  the  distribution  of  minor  offices  took  place,  it 
was  clear  that  he  had  insisted  upon  the  introduction  of  a  large 
number  of  his  personal  adherents  into  the  Government.     From 
this  point  there  was  no  hitch  in  the  progress  of  affairs,  although 
some    time    elapsed   before   all   the   appointments   were    made. 
Sir  Balliol  Brett,  the  Master  of  the  EoUs,  was  first  named  for  the 
Chancellorship,  but  in  view  of  a  very  strong  representation  from 
an  important  section  of  the  older  Conservatives  the  claims  of  Sir 
Hardinge  Giffard  were  recognised,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  wool- 
sack, and  Sir  B.  Brett  was  consoled  with  a  peerage.    Apart  from  a 
slight  shuffling  of  their  departments,  most  of  the  survivors  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  returned   to  office ;   the   most   important 
change  being  the  appointment  of  Lord  Carnarvon  as  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  with  a  distinct  disavowal  of  wishing  to  renew  the  Crimes 
Act  in  any  form  or  parti   The  history  of  the  negotiations  which  had 
preceded  the  advent  to  office  of  the  Conservatives,  whilst  repre- 
senting a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  briefly  explained 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  (June  24),  who  then  read  the  letters  which  had 
passed  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  support  to  be  afforded  by  the 
outgoing  Ministry  in  bringing  the  business  of  the  session  to  a 
close.     The  initiative  came  from  Lord  Salisbury,  who  in  a  letter 
(June  17)  informed  Her  Majesty  of  the  abnormal  position  in  which 
the  Executive  found  itself  placed ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  Eedis- 
tribution  Bill  having  passed  both  Houses  the  Sovereign  would  nc*^ 
have  the  power  of  dissolving  Parliament  before  November.     "  A 
Government  which  has  not  a  majority  in  that  House  (of  Commons) 
will  have  no  means  of  securing  that  the  indispensable  business  of 
the  country  shall  be  completed.     It  is  therefore  in  the  opinion 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  indispensable  that,  before 
accepting  office^  they  should  obtain  from  the  leaders  of  the  majority 
of  that  House  an  undertaking  to  support  them  in  the  measures 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  session  to  a 
close."    The  two  points  on  which  Lord  Salisbury  wished  to  bind 
the  majority  were,  1st,  an  undisputed  right  for  the  precedence  of 
Government  business  whenever  Supply  or  Ways  and  Means  or  the 
Appropriation  Bills  should  be  put  down,  and,  2nd,  the  authority  to 
issue  Exchequer  bonds  for  the  requirements  of  the  Estimates  if  no 
other  proWsions  were  made.     This  letter  was  at  once  sent  to  Mr. 
Gladstone   by  the  Queen  with  the  request  for  a  prompt  reply. 
Mr.  Gladstone  replied  in  the  course  of  the  day,  stating  he  did 
not  share  Lord  Salisbury's  view  as  to  the  impossibility  of  a  disso- 
lution, but  assuring   Her  Majesty  that  "  in  the  conduct  of  the 
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necessary  business  of  the  country  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session,  he  believes  there  will  be  no  disposition  to  embarrass  the 
Government  serving  Your  Majesty."  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
clined to  enter  into  specific  pledges  on  points  of  parliamentary 
action  with  respect  to  which  he  was  not  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  bearing  upon  them.  In  a  supplemental  letter  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  following  day  expressed  his  concurrence  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury's view  that  an  immediate  dissolution  was  impossible.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  (June  18)  Mr.  Gladstone  went  to 
Windsor  and  had  his  first  interview  with  the  Queen  subsequent 
to  his  defeat  and  resignation ;  but  in  his  speech  no  allusion  was 
made  to  what  passed  between  the  Sovereign  and  her  Ministers. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  were  at  once  forwarded  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
who  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  contained  no  pledge  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  friends 
would  give  to  a  new  Government  the  support  necessary  for  com- 
pleting the  business  of  the  session ;  and  without  such  a  pledge 
they  felt  they  would  not  be  justified  in  assuming  oflSce.  This 
communication  was  in  its  turn  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
on  the  same  day  returned  it  with  a  memorandum  asking  if  Lord 
Salisbury  could  suggest  aijy  amendment  of  his  (Mr.  Gladstone's) 
words  which  would  make  them  more  satisfactory ;  reiterating  his 
belief  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to 
make  an  extreme  or  illegitimate  use  of  the  power  of  a  majority, 
and  expressing  his  belief  that  it  would  be  easy  to  convince  Lord 
Salisbury  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  give  the  specific  pledges 
he  required,  To  this  Lord  Salisbury  replied  (June  19)  by  stating 
his  view  of  the  precise  engagements  for  which  he  asked :  (a)  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  would  support  a  motion  to  give  the 
new  Government  precedence  for  financial  business  on  all  days  on 
which  it  was  set  down,  oflfering  in  return  not  to  bring  forward 
on  those  days  any  business  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  might  object ; 
and  (6)  that  in  the  absence  of  any  other  provision  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  support  an  Income  Tax  of  8d.,  and  a  proposal  to  meet  the 
other  requirements  of  the  estimates  by  an  issue  of  Exchequer 
bonds  or  other  temporary  loan.  To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  replied, 
after  consultation  with  his  colleagues,  that  "  it  would  be  contrary 
to  their  public  duty  to  compromise  their  liberty  by  giving  the 
specific  pledges  which  Lord  Salisbury  required,"  and  he  complained 
of  Lord  Salisbury  as  having  "  put  aside  without  a  word  "  the  spirit 
of  his  previous  declaration.  In  a  somewhat  lengthy  analysis  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  complaint.  Lord  Salisbury  declared  that  the 
**  spirit  which  declines  all  specific  pledges  is  certainly  not  the 
spirit  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  entered  on  the  con- 
ferences on  the  Seats  Bill."  In  a  final  letter  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
whom  was  left  the  last  word  of  this  somewhat  irregular  corre- 
spondence, stated  after  a  laboured  preface  that  "  he  feels  sure  there 
is  no  idea  of  withholding  Ways  and  Means,  required  for  the  public 
service,  and  he  apprehends  no  danger  on  this  score."  He  declined, 
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however,  to  give  the  specific  form  of  pledge  required  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  but  the  latter,  having  obtained  a  definite  promise  on  the 
only  point  which  was  of  vital   importance,  felt   no   longer  any 
scruple  in  completing  the  arrangement,  for  his  Administration. 
This   correspondence  was  supplemented  by    a    statement  made 
(June  25)  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  House 
of  Lords.     He  said  when  summoned  by  the  Queen  to  Balmoral  he 
represented  to  Her  Majesty  that  in  consequence  of  the  Eedistribu- 
tion  Bill  having  practically  passed,  the  present  House  of  Commons 
was  without  that  direct  responsibility  which  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  Constitution,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  be 
advisable  for  the  retiring  Government  to  reconsider  their  resigna- 
tion.    By  telegram  Mr.  Gladstone  intimated  that  they  could  not 
do  so.   Then  followed  his  acceptance  of  oflSce  subject  to  his  obtain- 
ing certain  specific  pledges.     Further  correspondence  ensued,  and 
those  pledges  had  not  been  given ;  but  the  last  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  subject  somewhat  modified  the  position 
the  ex -Premier  had  previously  taken  up.     Finally  Her  Majesty  re- 
presented to  him  the  serious  injury  done  to  some  of  the  highest 
interests    of  the  country   by   the    protracted  delay  in   the  for- 
mation of  a   Government,  and   graciously  expressed  an  opinion 
that  he  might  accept  the  assurances  he  had  received.     He  saw 
that  if  in  such  circumstances  he  did  not  undertake  to  form  a 
Government  Her  JMajesty  would  have  to  resort  to  new  leaders  or 
new  combinations;    and,  with  the   concurrence   of  his  political 
friends,  he   resolved  to  act.     He  trusted  the  experience  of  the 
next  four  or  five  weeks  would  show  that  the  balance  of  advantage 
to  the  country  was  on  the  side  of  the  course  he  had  adopted. 

Lord  Granville  bore  testimony  to  the  claim  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  for  fair  treatment,  founded  on  the  forbearance  which,  • 
when  leader  of  the  Oppositioq,  he  had  shown  to  the  leader  of  the 
House.  He  suggested  that  the  apology  offered  by  the  Prime 
Minister  for  accepting  office  was  not  necessary,  but  explained  that 
the  late  Government  had  not  refused  to  reconsider  their  resigna- 
tion in  the  event  of  Lord  Salisbury  declining  to  form  an  Adminis- 
tration or  not  being  able  to  form  one. 

This  dilatory  procedure,  which  brought  back  matters  after  a 
week's  delay  to  their  starting  point,  was  interpreted  as  the  result 
of  a  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  leaders.  Their 
first  idea  after  their  defeat  was  that  it  might  be  good  strategy  to 
place  their  opponents  in  office,  but  as  time  went  on  without  any 
Conservative  Cabinet  being  formed,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
the  Liberals  that  their  great  difficulty,  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion 
Bill,  had  become  impossible  for  want  of  time  to  pass  a  fresh 
measure.  Consequently,  although  Earl  Spencer  might  withdraw, 
the  difficulties  presented  by  the  threatened  secession  of  the 
Radicals  disappeared  likewise.  Throughout  a  week  (June  15-22) 
the  idea  gained  ground  daily  that  the  return  of  the  Liberals  was 
inevitable,  and  on  the  day  on  which  the  chances  of  the  Conserva- 
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tives  were  thought  to  be  most  overcast  it  was  announced  that  an 
agreement  had  been  arrived  at  between  the  chiefs,  and  that  the 
crisis  was  at  an  end.  At  a  meeting  of  his  constituents  (June  22) 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Tories  would  take 
office,  not  only  because  he  needed  a  rest,  but  because  he  wished  to 
study  in  Ireland  a  plan  for  the  devolution  by  Parliament  to  Welsh, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  bodies  of  much  business  which  Pariiament  is  in- 
competent to  discharge  ;  and  he  further  announced  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  himself  and  Mr.  Chamberiain  to  give  up  the  earliest 
holiday  which  they  could  make  to  inquiring  in  Ireland  of  those 
who  knew  Ireland  best  as  to  the  details  of  the  decentralisation  to 
be  applied  to  that  kingdom. 

The  formal  transfer  of  the  seals  and  other  insignia  of  office 
was,  however,  delayed  a  day  or  two  longer  (June  24),  but  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  other  honours  and  dignities  incident  upon  a  change 
of  Adnodnistration,  the  Queen,  simultaneously  with  the  advancement 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  had  intimated  her  wish  to  confer  an 
earldom  on  Mr.  Gladstone  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
State.  This  proffered  dignity  and  honour  Mr.  Gladstone  asked 
leave  to  forego,  and  his  example  was  at  a  subsequent  period 
followed  by  two  of  his  staunchest  followers,  the  Eight  Hon. 
C.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  to  whom  baronies  were 
offered.  The  number  of  promotions,  in  fact,  was  very  much 
smaller  than  on  similar  previous  occasions.  The  Marquess  of 
Northampton  and  the  Earls  of  Kimberley  and  Sefton  obtained 
the  vacant  Garters,  Viscounts  Eversley  and  Sherbrooke  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath.  Peerages  were  conferred  upon  Sir  Edward 
Baring,  Sir  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  Sir  Ralph  Lingen,  the  Per- 
manent Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Sir  Robert  Collier,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Hobhouse,  two  Judicial  Members  of  the  Privv  Council ; 
the  Earldom  of  Breadalbane  was  raised  to  a  marquisate  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Fife,  Viscount  Powerscourt,  and  Lord  Henly  were  created 
Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  re-election  consequent  upon  the  change  of  Government 
passed  off  without  excitement.  No  opposition  was  offered  to  the 
newly  appointed  Ministers,  except  in  the  cases  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett  (Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty), 
and  Mr.  Webster  (Attorney-General) ;  but  in  every  instance  the 
Conservative  candidate  was  re-elected.  During  the  pause  in  par- 
liamentary affairs,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a  letter  (June  29) 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Mid  Lothian  Liberal  Association,  in  which 
he  said  that  "although  a  vote  of  the  representative  Chamber 
had  put  an  end  to  the  late  Cabinet  he  wished  to  record  his  deep 
and  grateful  sense  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Liberal  majority  of  1880  to 
its  trust.  It  had  to  encounter  unexampled  difficulties,  and  he 
could  no  more  forget  than  he  could  repay  its  confidence  and  kind- 
ness." Mr.  Gladstone  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  never  ex- 
pected to  seek  re-election  in  Mid  Lothian,  but  "  I  am  not  at  this 
moment  released  from  my  duties  to  the  party  which  has  trusted 
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me,  and  the  first  of  these  duties  is  to  use  my  strongest  and  most 
sedulous  efiforts  to  prevent  anything  that  can  mar  the  unity  and 
eflSciency  of  the  great  instrument  which  under  Providence  has 
chiefly  and  almost  wholly  made  our  history  for  the  last  half- 
century."  In  a  Subsequent  passage  Mr.  Gladstone  explained  his 
intentions  towards  the  new  Ministry : — "  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  conduct  and  course  of  the  late  Opposition,  it  has  become 
the  Queen's  Government,  and  the  interests  of  the  empire  are 
primarily  in  its  hands.  I  now  look  to  its  future,  and  not  its 
past.  My  duty  is  to  support  and  assist  it,  as  far  as  I  have  the 
power,  in  doing  right,  and  not  to  anticipate  that  it  will  do  wrong." 
This  letter  was  read  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Lord  Eosebery, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  put  forward  a  comprehensive  definition  of 
the  Liberal  party,  of  which  he  maintained  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
the  only  possible  leader.  "  As  for  Lord  Hartington,  he  is  a  Whig ; 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  Eadical ;  and  I,  gentlemen,  am  satisfied  to  be 
a  Liberal ;  yet  we  are  all  content  to  stand  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
umbrella."  From  this  he  passed  on  to  discuss  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  where,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  he  wished  to 
see  national  councils,  chosen  irom  elective  county  councils,  en- 
dowed with  very  extensive  powers.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  although  not 
ostensibly  replying  to  Lord  Eosebery,  took  an  immediate  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  his  re-election,  at  Hertford  (July  1),  to  throw 
out  for  consideration  the  alternative  policy  of  the  Conservative 
party  with  reference  to  the  future  government  of  Ireland.  Insist- 
ing i^on  the  essential  differences  among  the  Liberals  as  to  the 
solution  of  that  question,  he  added : — "  It  appears  to  me  that  in 
that  very  word  '  foreign '  we  have  the  key  of  the  whole  difference 
which  separates  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Irish  policy  from  that  which 
I,  at  all  events,  should  be  disposed  to  pursue.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
regards  England  and  Ireland  as  two  nations  unhappily  united ; 
I  regard  them  as  one  nation  unhappily  divided.  In  that  differ- 
ence lies  the  whole  difference  between  the  Irish  policy  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  desires  to  pursue  and  that  which  I  desire  to 
pursue.  I  desire  not  less  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  see  Ireland 
governed  by  equal  laws  with  England.  I  desire  not  less  than 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  see  the  time  when  all  exceptional  legislation 
may  for  ever  be  abolished  in  the  sister  island.  But  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain desires  to  attain  that  end  by  dividing  the  two  countries ;  I 
desire  to  attain  it  by  uniting  them." 

Another  speech  delivered  away  from  Westminster,  and  under 
very  different  circumstances,  should  not  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  speaking  at  the  opening  of 
the  Diocesan  Conference  (June  30)  at  Lambeth,  dwelt  upon  the 
duties  which  the  times  imposed  upon  the  clergy  as  Englishmen  and 
Churchmen,  the  first  of  which  was  to  strengthen  the  English  Church. 
He  declined  to  repeat  the  old  cry  of  the*  Church  in  danger,  asserting 
that  even  if  it  were  so  the  fault  would  lie  with  the  clergy ;  but 
that  to  maintain  her  former  position  in  the  country  the  Church 
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he  declared,  must  become  stronger,  and  that  she  might  be  easily 
adapted,  if  compelled,  to  party  purposes. 

**  It  will  not  be,"  said  Archbishop  Benson,  "  by  her  own  act, 
her  spontaneity,  that  the  Church  will  be  formed  into  a  political 
party.  The  once  familiar  term,  ^  Church  party,'  is  almost  un- 
heard, and  that  when  the  Church  is  stronger  than  ever.  The 
truest  Churchman  would  most  shrink  irom  reviving  the  word. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  may  find  herself  suddenly  transformed 
into  the  most  powerful  party  in  the  St^te.  A  certain  kind  of 
attack,  or  even  pressure,  pushed  to  a  head,  would  (if  there  are 
any  lessons  in  history)  create  her  inevitably,  though  uninten- 
tionally into  a  vast  political  power.  .  .  .  W^  are  now  in  touch 
with  sections  of  every  class.  That  touch  is  rather  a  firm,  un- 
breakable grip.  It  is  not  fi-om  within  that  the  present  balance  will 
be  disturbed  ;  but  let  the  clergy,  under  any  pressure,  be  compelled 
to  assume  a  political  attitude,  and  you  have  a  propaganda  of 
opinion  with  which  no  organisation  in  any  country  can  compare. 

"  At  the  present  moment  there  is  but  one  point  which  it  is 
necessary  to  secure,  and  that  is  essential — namely,  that  suitable 
legislation  for  the  reformation  of  abuses  shall  not  be  impeded  any 
more  on  the  ground  that  to  reform  ourselves  is  an  undue  advan- 
tage for  us." 

The  re-elections  having  been  completed,  the  new  Ministry  met 
Parliament  (July  6)  with  a  general  explanation  of  their  views  and 
intentions.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Salisbury  premised 
that  it  was  the  first  business  of  any  Cabinet  to  see  that  the 
pledges  which  the  English  Government  as  the  English  Government 
had  given  should  be  observed.  The  first  matters  of  grave  import- 
ance with  which  they  had  to  deal  were  the  negotiations  with  the 
Court  of  Russia  in  respect  to  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  As  far 
as  he  had  been  able  to  observe,  Russia  as  well  as  England  was 
desirous  that  both  countries  should  arrive  at  a  settlement.  He, 
however,  held  that  it  was  not  on  settlements  or  treaties  that  we 
ought  mainly  to  rely,  but  on  having  our  own  frontiers  effectively 
defended,  so  that  we  should  always  be  prepared  to  prevent  the 
tide  of  war  from  rolling  into  British  possessions.  In  Egypt  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  complicated 
and  entangled  of  problems,  and  before  they  came  to  any  deter- 
mination as  to  it  they  must  take  counsel  with  those  who  had 
knowledge  and  experience  regarding  that  territory.  The  first 
difficulty  in  connection  with  it  was  that  in  the  Mahdi  they  had  a 
triumphant  enemy  on  the  frontier.  Next,  there  was  the  political 
question  how  much  of  the  Soudan  ought  to  remain  under  the 
actual  government  of  Egypt,  and  over  how  much  territory  beyond 
that  Egypt  ought  to  have  a  power  of  control.  Then  there  was  the 
question  of  finances.  Between  a  settlement  of  this  all-important 
question  and  abandoning  Egypt,  which  would  be  a  shame  to  Eng- 
land, there  was  no  choice.  There  was  one  consolation  in  the 
Egyptian  difficulty.     It  was  that  the  Khedive  had  throughout 
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shown  himself  tx)  be  loyal  and  faithful  to  England.  As  to  legisla- 
tion the  Government  thought  they  ought  to  bring  the  business  of 
the  session  to  as  speedy  a  close  as  possible,  and  he  did  not  propose 
that  their  lordships  should  proceed  with  any  important  measure. 
They  would,  however,  afford  every  facility  for  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  Bill  if  Lord  Rosebery,  who  had  charge  of  it,  wished  that 
it  should  be  proceeded  with. 

Lord  Carnarvon  quoted  statistics  to  show  that  crime  had  so 
diminished  in  Ireland  that  at  that  moment  the  exercise  of 
exceptional  powers  of  repression  was  not  neexled.  Since  1847 
Ireland  had  been  almost  constantly  under  exceptional  legislation. 
That  state  of  things  was  not  satisfeictory.  When  the  existing  * 
legislation  against  crime  was  enacted.  Parliament  intended  that  it 
should  come  to  an  end  in  three  years.  It  had  produced  the  de- 
sired effects,  and  as  there  was  now  no  extraordinary  amount  of 
crime  in  Ireland  Her  Majesty's  Government  proposed  to  govern 
that  country  by  administering  the  ordinary  law  firmly  and  effec- 
tively. The  Government  had  had  to  consider  whether  they  would 
renew  the  Crimes  Act,  or  amend  it,  or  allow  it  to  drop  altogether. 
The  first  course  was  impossible,  and  he  was  in  favour  of  the  third, 
not  because  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act  were  not  most  useful, 
but  because  "  if  you  re-^enact  these  clauses  and  these  clauses  alone, 
as  many  contend  is  expedient,  such  re-enactment  would,  I  hold, 
be  in  the  nature  of  special  legislation ;  and  my  own  feeling  is  that, 
imless  in  the  last  resource,  such  special  legislation  is  not  desirable." 
Lord  Carnarvon  maintained,  moreover,  that  if  such  legislation 
were  required,  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  general  and  permanent 
Act.  He  would  therefore  for  the  present  trust  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  though  that  was  of  course  an  experiment,  still  it  was  an 
experiment  which  might  (Jiminish  the  growth  of  ill-will  between 
the  nations.  "There  have  been  so  many  failures  in  Ireland  that 
the  wrecks  of  them  lie  strewed  all  about ;  but  I  cannot  and  will 
not  lightly  believe  that  the  combination  of  good  feeling  to  England 
and  good  government  to  Ireland  is  a  hopeless  task."    . 

Lord  Kimberley,  in  the  absence  of  Earl  Granville,  whilst  con- 
curring generally  with  the  Premier's  remarks  as  to  the  Afghan 
frontier  and  Egypt,  thought  he  rather  overestimated  the  power  of 
the  Mahdi.  He  viewed  with  apprehension  the  experiment  which 
the  Government  were  about  to  make  in  Ireland,  and  deprecated 
the  relaxation  of  those  checks  which  Lord  Spencer  had  deemed 
necessary. 

The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  were,  so  far  as  con- 
tentious business  was  concerned,  limited  to  a  renewal  of  the  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  claim  to  sit  and  vote.  After  the  new 
Ministers  had  taken  the  oath  and  their  seats,  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
advanced  towards  the  table,  but  before  he  could  make  any  speech 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach)  rose  and 
reminded  the  House  that  in  February  preceding  it  had  passed 
resolutions  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  not  be  permitted  to  go 
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throngh  the  form  of  taking  the  oath,  and  that  the  Seijeant-at- Arms 
be  directed  to  exclude  him  from  the  precincts  of  the  House  unless 
he  engaged  not  to  disturb  its  proceedings.  He  moved  the  re-aflSr- 
mation  of  the  two  resolutions.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  having 
withdrawn  below  the  bar,  Mr.  Hopwood  moved  an  amendment 
setting  forth  that  the  question  of  promissory  and  other  oaths  should 
be  settled  on  a  wider  basis  than  the  interests  of  a  particular  con- 
stituency, and  committing  the  House  to  early  legislation.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  that,  while  he  retained  his  opinion  that  the  House  had 
throughout  acted  illegally  in  this  matter,  he  had  always  acquiesced 
in  whatever  measures  might  be  thought  necessary  for  preserving 
the  order  of  the  House,  and  if  the  motion  stood  alone  he  should 
not  have  oflFered  .any  opposition  to  it.  But  as  the  amendment 
asserted  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  House  to  remedy  the 
grievance  under  which  the  constituency  of  Northampton  suffered, 
he  should  support  it,  although  he  did  not  agree  with  all  its  terms. 
If  it  were  carried  he  should  move  to  limit  it  to  parliamentary  oaths 
and  to  this  particular  case. 

After  considerable  debate  Mr.  Hopwood's  amendment  was 
negatived  by  263  to  219,  and  the  substantive  motion  was  agreed 
to  without  a  division.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  again  advanced  to  the  table, 
and,  addressing  the  Speaker,  said  he  would  obey  the  order  to 
withdraw,  appealing  to  the  constituencies  against  the  injustice 
done. 

On  the  following  evening  (July  7)  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  asking  private  members  to  give  up  their  rights  on 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  explained  that  he  was  not  asking  them 
for  more  than  they  were  accustomed  at  that  date  to  accord.  It 
was  desirable  that  the  necessary  business  of  the  session  should  be 
brought  to  an  end  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  the  main  business 
to  be  transacted  was  for  Supply  and  Ways  and  Means.  It  was 
intended  to  proceed  with  the  Federal  Council  of  Australasia  Bill, 
the  East  India  Loan,  the  Labourers'  (Ireland),  the  Educational 
Endowments  (Ireland),  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  Bills, 
and  some  other  minor  measures ;  and  if  time  should  permit,  the 
Government  would  lay  before  the  House  their  proposals  for  an  Irish 
Land  Purchase  Bill ;  but  it  was  not  their  intention  to  suggest  the 
renewal  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Crimes  Act  (Ireland),  be- 
lieving that  law  and  order  should  be  maintained  by  a  vigorous  and 
firm  administration  of  the  ordinary  law. 

After  this  statement  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  powerful  and 
impressive  speech — subsequently  described  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  as  "  magnanimous  " — in  which  he  approved  generally  of 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  proposals,  and  offered  them  his  support; 
while  he  promised  that  for  the  future  he  would  assist  the  Govern- 
ment in  winding  up  the  session,  not  only  with  necessary  help, 
but  by  setting  the  example  of  taciturnity.  Mr.  Gladstone  referred 
to  Lord  Salisbury's  statement  of  Russian  policy  in  another  place, 
and  described  the   promise  of  the  Liberal  Government  to   the 
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Ameer  of  Afghanistan  as  having  been  that  they  would  try  "  to 
deal  for  him  in  settling  the  question  of  the  frontier  as  they  would 
deal  for  themselves";  and  he  gave  an  emphatic  assent  to  the 
statement  that  Eussia  had  undertaken  to  recognise  the  Pass  of 
Zulfikar  as  belonging  to  the  Ameer.  After  fulfilling  honestly  all 
the  engagements  given  to  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  it  must, 
however,  remain  the  first  duty  of  this  country  to  secure  indepen- 
dently, by  every  means  in  its  power,  the  safety  of  the  Indian 
frontier.  As  to  Egypt,  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  admit  Tx)rd  Salis- 
bury's view  that  the  Mahdi  regards  himself  as  having  achieved  a 
great  success  against  the  British.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
the  Mahdi  well  knew  that  his  prospect  of  holding  his  own  in  any 
conflict  with  Great  Britain  was  not  very  good.  The  financial 
question  in  Egypt  was  the  pivot  of  the  whole  policy.  "  All  expe- 
rience," said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "shows  me  more  and  more  how 
necessary  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  country  that,  when  once 
this  great  and  insurmountable  impediment  of  financial  difficulties 
has  been  put  out  of  the  way,  a  decisive  determination  should  be 
arrived  at  by  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  this  country 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  Egypt  itself,  not  in  order  to 
make  sacrifices  of  British  interests  to  other  Powers,  and  certainly 
not  without  due  regard  to  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the 
security  and  practical  independence  of  Egypt  hereafter,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  this  country  in  a  position  of  real  independence 
of  every  foreign  Power,  and  of  relieving  it  from  sources  of  embar- 
rassment which  have  been — as  will  be  understood  by  those  who 
have  practically  to  deal  with  them,  and  will  be  found  to  be— of  a 
most  serious  character  as  long  as  the  present  state  of  things 
exists." 

On  the  Irish  question  Mr.  Gladstone  defended  the  Liberals 
from  the  charge  of  being  more  ready  to  pass  coercion  bills  than 
their  opponents.  He  recalled  the  reproaches  made  against  the 
late  Government  for  attempting  in  1880  to  do  without  repressive 
legislation,  of  the  opposition  shown  to  all  Liberal  proposals  of 
remedial  legislation,  and  for  the  enthusiastic  support  given  to  the 
repressive  measures  when  they  were  introduced ;  and  he  rallied 
them  on  having  secured  the  help  of  an  influence  which,  whenever 
it  was  suspected  as  working  on  the  side  of  the  late  Government, 
was  made  the  ground  of  the  most  outrageous  imputations.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  held  that  in  proposing  to  dispense  with  even  those 
facilities  for  discovering  crime  which  formed  part  of  the  common 
law  of  Scotland,  the  Government  were  incurring  a  great  responsi- 
bility, which  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  incur,  but  which  must  be 
judged  by  its  success,  for  which  success  he  himself  earnestly 
hoped.  The  late  Government  had  relied  much  on  the  hope  of 
introducing  a  genuine  system  of  local  selt-government  in  Ireland, 
and  had  intended  to  make  their  proposals  for  land-purchase  only 
temporary,  in  order  that  the  new  Parliament  might  connect  its 
land-purchase  system  with  the  new  system  of  local  self-govern- 
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ment ;  and  he  urged  on  the  present  Administration  to  consider 
their  own  proposals  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Finally,  he 
greatly  deprecated  the  withdrawal  of  the  Crofters'  Bill,  which  he 
regarded,  not  as  a  settlement  of  the  question,  but  rather  as  essen- 
tial to  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  Highlands. 

To  this  speech  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  replied  in  a  tone 
which  showed  that,  in  accepting  the  responsibilities  of  office,  he 
had  taken  up  the  tone  and  attitude  of  a  statesman,  and  spoke  of 
the  intentions  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  as  considerate  and 
magnanimous.  But  the  accord  thus  recognised  between  the  two 
front  benches  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  by  the  more 
independent  Radicals.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  in  spite  of  an  appeal 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  insisted  upon  moving  an  amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  notice :  "  That  this  House,  not  having  confidence  in 
the  present  responsible  advisers  of  Her  Majesty,  declines  to  entrust 
the  Government  with  the  disposal  of  the  time  ■  of  the  House." 
The  amendment  found  a  seconder  in  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  but  when 
a  division  was  taken  only  two  members  voted  in  its  favour  against 
151,  who  wished  to  see  the  business  of  the  session  despatched  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Two  days  later  (July  9)  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  brought  forward 
a  Budget  which,  according  to  arrangement,  reproduced  as 
far  as  possible  the  salient  features  of  that  framed  by  Mr. 
Childers.  Reminding  the  Committee  that  his  predecessor, 
after  imposing  more  than  seven  millions  of  taxes  and  providing 
4,270,000Z.  by  intercepting  the  Sinking  Fund,  had  left  a  deficit  of 
2,800,000/.,  he  showed  them  that  the  deficit  had  been  still  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  assent  to  the  addi- 
tional beer  and  spirit  duties,  estimated  at  1,850,000?.,  or  to  the 
increased  succession  duties,  which  would  have  brought  in  200,000f. 
The  savings,  however,  on  the  Vote  of  Credit  had  brought  down 
the  estimated  deficiency  to  2,650,000/.  The  hopes,  however,  held 
out  by  Mr.  Childers  as  to  the  expenditure  under  the  Vote  of 
Credit  could  hardly  be  realised,  inasmuch  as  the  estimates  given 
in  by  the  Admiralty  of  its  estimated  expenditure  (2,800,000/.)  had 
already  been  exceeded  by  no  less  than  850,000/.,  of  which 
500,000/.  at  least  had  been  incurred  at  the  time  the  estimates 
were  given.  The  [Admiralty  estimate  had,  amongst  other  things- 
provided  for  the  building  of  a  number  of  torpedo-boats,  but 
either  from  carelessness  or  design  not  the  slightest  provision  was 
made  for  their  armament  or  gear.  The  deficit  would  thus  be 
increased  to  3,877,000/. ;  and  to  meet  this  he  proposed  to  retain 
the  extra  twopence  income-tax,  contemplated  by  Mr.  Childers, 
the  tax  on  the  property  of  corporations,  and  the  stamp  duty  on 
foreign  bonds  and  securities  payable  to  bearer.  He,  however, 
would  not  intercept  any  of  the  Sinking  Fund  beyond  that  of  the 
current  year,  leaving  over  the  provision  of  any  future  balance  to 
the  decision  of  the  new  Parliament ;  but  he  asked  for  power  to 
borrow  not  more  than  4,000,000/.  by  means  of   Exchequer  or 
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Treasury  Bills  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public  service. 
Mr.  Childers  expressed  his  profound  surprise  at  the  revelations 
made  of  Admiralty  finance,  declaring  that  he  had  gone  through 
the  estimates  of  that  department  with  great  care,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  two  Accountants-General  of  the  Navy. 

These  revelations  of  the  disorganised  state  of  the  Admiralty 
under  the  late  Administration  were  more  freely  commented  upon 
in  the  press  than  in  Parliament,  where,  but  for  Lord  Northbrook's 
attempt  to  vindicate  himself  (July  14)  from  what  he  considered  a 
personal  censure  on  himself,  the  matter  would  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  into  oblivion.  The  late  First  Lord  thought  otherwise,  and 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  statements  made 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  relative  to  his  administration 
of  the  Navy.  He  asserted  that,  whatever  any  unauthorised  person 
might  have  represented  to  the  Treasury,  he  never  had  authorised 
any  statement  to  be  made  to  that  department  which  would  justify 
the  charge  made  against  him  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  his  department  had  spent  a  very  large  sum  beyond  that 
which  it  acknowledged  having  spent  when  Mr.  Childers  made  his 
financial  statement.  It  was  the  fact  that  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
when  the  prospects  of  assured  peace  seemed  so  good,  he  did  repre- 
sent to  Mr.  Childers  that,  if  peace  were  at  once  assured,  he  would 
be  able  to  save  out  of  the  Vote  of  Credit  on  account  of  war  prepa- 
rations 150,000i. ;  but  the  former  object  was  not  accomplished. 
The  negotiations  dragged  on  through  the  month  of  May,  and  when, 
at  the  beginning  of  June,  Mr.  ChUders  made  his  financial  state- 
ment the  liabilities  in  the  Admiralty  department  for  war  prepa- 
rations stood  at  350,000Z.  beyond  the  sum  which  had  been  put 
down  for  them  as  an  expenditure  under  the  Vote  of  Credit.  He 
was,  however,  even  at  that  time,  in  hopes  of  saving  some  of  those 
liabilities.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  also  charged  the 
late  Board  of  Admiralty  with  having  provided  torpedo-boats  with- 
out torpedoes,  whereas  the  fact  was  that,  although  the  boats  in 
question  were  such  as  could  be  used  as  torpedo-boats,  they  had  not 
been  intended  for  such  use  in  a  war  between  this  country  and 
Russia.  He  argued  that  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  said  with  respect  to  the  naval  expenditure  for  service  in  the 
Soudan  was  as  groundless  as  his  other  charges.  He  was  now 
ready  to  meet  inquiry  into  his  conduct  by  competent  and  impartial 
men  who  had  not  been  connected  with  the  late  Government  and 
were  not  connected  with  this. 

Lord  Harrowby,  in  reply  to  this  explanation,  which  made  con- 
fusion worse  confounded,  disclaimed,  on  behalf  of  every  member  of 
the  Government,  the  intention  of  a  personal  attack  on  Lord  North- 
brook,  whose  distinguished  public  services  they  fully  recognised. 
They  did  not  assail  anyone,  and  they  did  not  say  whether  the 
expenditure  by  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  was  right  or  wrong. 
The  question  they  raised  was  whether  the  accounting  arrangements 
of  the  Admiralty  were  efficient.     It  was  therefore  their  intention 
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to  institute  an  inquiry  into  this  discrepancy  between  the  actual 
expenditure  by  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  very  much 
smaller  sums  represented  to  Mr.  Childers  and  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton as  the  amount  which  had  been  spent.  In  consequence  of  that 
challenge  the  Government  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Mr.  Goschen  was  elected  its  chairman 
(July  16),  and  the  committee  began  its  work  forthwith,  sitting 
almost  daily  and  calling  before  them  Mr.  Childers,  Lord  Northbrook, 
Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  and  the  principal  permanent  officials  of  the 
department.  A  good  deal  of  evidence  was  brought  together  to 
show  that  nobody  was  to  blame,  and  ultimately  the  committee 
presented  an  elaborate  report,  which  arrived  at  proving  that  under 
the  existing  system  of  administration  and  accounting  each  depart- 
ment was  independent,  and  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  effective 
control,  by  either  the  parliamentary  or  permanent  heads,  by  the 
sea  lords  or  the  civil  lords,  the  secretary  or  the  chief  constructor, 
was  as  altogether  wanting  in  Whitehall  as  it  was  in  each  of  the 
port«  and  dockyards. 

The  subsequent  discussions  on  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  Government  were  devoid  of  interest  beyond  a  warning  from 
Mr.  Gladstone,  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Childers  (July  16),  in 
the  course  of  which  the  former  wrote : — "  In  the  debate  of  June  8 
we  warned  the  Opposition,  but  in  vain,  that  the  motion  aimed  at 
us  would  strike  a  blow  at  indirect  taxation.  The  result  has  been 
accomplished  without  delay ;  the  whole  of  the  new  taxation  pro- 
posed by  the  Tory  Government  is  to  be  supplied  by  property,  and 
the  future  force  of  this  precedent  supplied  by  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  inconsiderable." 

Amongst  the  more  interesting  measures  of  which  the  new 
Government  took  charge  were  those  which  were  in  some  degree 
thought  to  indicate  the  bias  of  the  new  Toryism  towards  State  . 
Socialism.  Of  these,  Mr.  Balfour's  Medical  Relief  Bill,  Lord 
Salisbury's  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  (England)  Bill,  and 
the  Land  Purchase  and  Labourers'  (Ireland)  Bills,  were  the  most 
conspicuous.  The  first-named  measure  grew  out  of  the  debates 
and  contradictions  to  which  Clause  16  of  the  Registration  Bill 
(England  and  Wales)  had  given  rise.  Upon  Mr.  Horace  Davey's 
motion  it  had,  after  much  hesitation,  been  agreed  to  add  this 
clause,  by  which  the  receipt  of  medical  relief  from  the  parish 
should  not  disqualify  a  voter.  The  Lords  struck  out  the  clause, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  bill  to  the  Commons  the  Attorney- 
General  (Sir  H.  James)  moved  that  this  course  should  be  agreed 
to,  and  this  proposal  was  finally  adopted  by  107  to  66.  The 
Liberal  leaders  had  then  got  back  to  their  original  position,  but 
they  no  longer  found  themselves  followed  by  the  adherents  who 
had  voted  with  them  when  they  opposed  Mr.  Davey's  original  pro- 
position ;  and  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings  threatened  to  bring  the  matter 
forward  in  an  independent  manner  before  Parliament  dispersed. 
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The  new  Government,  however,  judged  it  more  expedient  to  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  (Mr.  A.  Balfour)  proposed  (July  13)  to  bring 
in  a.  bill  to  remove  the  disqualification  on  account  of  the  receipt 
of  medical  relief  not  merely  in  Parliament,  but  in  municipal, 
School  Board,  and  all  elections,  except  those  of  poor-law  guardians. 
Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings  had  only  proposed  to  remove  the  disquali- 
fication during  the  first  year  of  the  new  Act ;  but  the  Government 
bill,  whilst  it  not  only  removed  the  disqualification,  at  the  same 
time  made  the  relief  it  afforded  retrospective.  On  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  (July  16)  Mr.  A.  Pell  moved  an  amendment 
deprecating  a  distinction  being  drawn  between  medical  and  any 
other  kind  of  relief;  but  Mr.  Ceilings  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
complimented  the  Government  for  so  liberally  interpreting  and 
effectively  carrying  out  their  views,  although  Mr.  Balfour  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  persons  affected  by  the  measure  would 
not  exceed  two  per  thousand  of  the  agricultural  population ;  and 
Mr.  Pell's  amendment  was  negatived  by  279  to  20.  An  amend- 
ment of  a  similar  nature,  condemning  the  principle  of  the  bill  as 
destructive  to  thrift,  was  moved  in  Committee  (July  21)  by  Mr. 
Courtney,  but  after  a  long  discussion  was  negatived  by  226  to  22. 
An  hour  or  two  later  the  scruples  of  the  Government  revived,  and 
they  opposed  the  addition  (moved  by  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow)  of 
"  medical  comforts "  to  the  non-disqualifying  "  medical  relief." 
After  a  short  discussion  the  amendment  was  carried  against  the 
Government  by  71  to  68,  and  when  the  House  next  dealt  with 
the  bill  (July  23)  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings  pushed  the  definition  of 
medical  relief  still  further  by  including  surgical  aid  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  A.  Balfour  in  vain  protested  that  if  the  clause  were  forced 
upon  the  House  the  Government  would  no  longer  be  responsible 
for  the  bill.  It  was  carried  after  a  short  discussion  by  180  to  130, 
and  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  forthwith  disclaimed  any  further  respon- 
sibility for  the  measure.  Thereupon  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  once 
took  charge  of  it,  and  after  rejecting  an  amendment  to  exclude 
Scotland  from  the  operation  of  the  bill,  it  passed  through  Com- 
mittee, was  read  a  third  time  on  the  following  day,  and  agreed  to 
by  the  Lords  without  amendment  (Aug.  3),  the  only  incident 
connected  with  its  passage  being  the  rivalry  displayed  between 
Earl  Granville  and  the  Earl  of  Milltown  (a  Conservative)  for  the 
honour  of  standing  sponsor  to  the  bill. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  (England)  Bill  was 
introduced  by  Lord  Salisbury  (July  13),  and  on  the  second  reading 
(July  16),  after  paying  a  high  tribute  to  the  tact  and  ability  dis- 
played by  Sir  C.  Dilke  as  Chairman  of  the  Eoyal  Commission,  he 
explained  the  scope  of  the  measure.  Insisting  upon  the  distinction, 
too  often  lost  sight  of,  between  overcrowded  and  unwholesome 
dwellings,  he  said  that  the  bill  would  empower  sanitary  authori- 
ties to  make  bye-laws,  and  so  render  the  inspection  of  lodging- 
houses  effective.     The  Local  Government  Board  would  have  power 
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to  pull  down  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation ;  landlords  would 
be  presumed  to  have  let  their  houses  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
state ;  and  anyone  letting  a  house  not  in  such  a  condition  would  be 
taken  to  have  violated  this  presumed  contract,  and  might  be  held 
liable  for  damages  in  the  case  of  illness  or  death  of  his  tenants. 
Power  was  also  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
acquire  the  sites  of  disused  prisons  for  the  erection  of  working- 
class  dwellings,  to  be  let  at  a  lower  rental  than  the  Peabody 
Buildings.  The  bill  was  to  be  applicable  not  only  to  the  metro- 
polis, but  to  the  whole  country ;  so  that  local  authorities  might 
build  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers  as  well  as  lodging-houses 
for  town  artisans.  The  bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  oppo- 
sition ;  but  in  Committee  (July  20)  the  Earls  of  Wemyss  and 
Milltown  objected  to  the  sanction  of  Socialism  conveyed  in  the 
measure ;  and  Lord  Bramwell  opposed  the  idea  of  permitting  the 
sale  of  prison  sites  at  less  than  their  market  value.  The  bill, 
however,  did  not  come  on  for  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
until  the  close  of  the  session  (Aug.  10),  when  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley  made  himself  the  spokesman  of  those  who  were  unwilling 
at  that  period  to  initiate  legislation  involving  the  principle  of  a 
national  subsidy  towards  any  special  locality.  He,  however,  failed 
to  delay  the  measure,  and  after  the  Government  had  accepted  a 
few  amendments,  of  which  the  principal  one  was  that  a  "  fair 
market  price  "  should  be  given  for  the  sites  of  the  metropolitan 
prisons  acquired  under  the  Act,  the  bill  passed,  although  not  until 
numerous  amendments  had  been  made  and  many  more  rejected, 
the  House  of  Lords  ultimately  over-ruling  Mr.  Horace  Davey's 
proposal  to  limit  the  liability  of  landlords  for  unsanitary  houses 
to  those  occupied  by  the  working  classes. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  question  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  was  the  amount  expended  upon 
elementary  education,  and  the  new  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
(Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  explained  (July  16)  with  great  clearness  his 
predecessor's  estimates,  and  the  views  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment. He  showed  that  the  number  of  children  on  the  books  was 
4,337,000,  and  the  number  in  average  attendance  3,273,000.  In 
other  words,  of  every  100  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  96 
were  on  the  books,  but  only  72  were  in  average  attendance.  The 
items  of  our  annual  expenditure  on  education  for  the  year  would 
stand  thus : — 

£ 

Government  Grant 2,846,000 

Voluntary  Contributions 734,000 

School-pence  (including  amounts  paid  by  Guardians)         .  1,734,000 

Rates 915,000 

Endowments,  &c,         ....*...      222,000 

£6,461,000 

Besides  this,  since  the  Education  Act  passed  in  1870,  very  large 
sums  had  been  devoted  to  school  buildings,  and  voluntary  con- 
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tributions  towards  buildings  had  reached  in  the  fifteen  years 
6,348,000?. ;  the  Grovemment  Building  Grant  to  these  voluntary 
schools  had  been  312,000!.;  Board  Schools  had  borrowed  and 
spent  16,000,000?.  So  that  in  fifteen  years  22,660,000?.  had  been 
raised  in  England  and  Wale«  for  the  building  of  schools  alone. 
Cooking,  said  Mr.  Stanhope,  was  taught  to  girls  at  the  elementary 
schools  much  more  generally  every  year,  and  the  lessons  were  so 
popular  that  the  teaching  of  cookery  was  steadily  increasing. 
Mr.  Stanhope  took  a  very  large  view  of  the  problem  of  education. 
"  We  cannot,"  he  said,  "  yet  solve,  we  cannot  half-understand,  the 
new  and  great  educational  problems  which  the  complexity  of  our 
social  life  will  present  to  us." 

Mr.  Mundella,  speaking  on  a  subject  in  which  during  his 
tenure  of  office  he  had  displayed  so  much  zeal  and  eagerness  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education,  said  that  the  work  of  getting  the 
children  into  the  schools  was  most  backward  in  the  metropolitan 
districts,  and  this  was  because  London  was  increasing  so  fest  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  build  the  schools  for  the  children's  accom- 
modation fast  enough.  He  did  not  lay  very  much  stress  on  the 
allegations  of  over-pressure,  and  he  was  quite  sure  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prohibit  "home-lessons."  In  Scotland  especially 
the  prohibition  of  "  home-lessons  "  would  bring  such  an  outcry  from 
the  parents  as  would  soon  result  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  pro- 
hibition. He  regarded  over-pressure  as  chiefly  dangerous  in  the 
case  of  young  teachers,  and  especially  in  the  training  of  girls 
as  teachers.  A  monitor  at  thirteen,  a  pupil-teacher  at  fourteen — 
such  a  girl  has  to  spend  not  only  all  her  day  in  teaching,  but  a 
great  part  of  her  time,  before  school  opens  and  after  it  closes,  in 
drudgery  of  the  most  exhausting  kind,  to  prepare  for  her  work. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  voluntary  schools  worked  at  less  expense 
than  Board  schools  was  that  they  often  conducted  their  work  with 
an  insufficient  staff,  and  worked  their  teachers  far  too  hard.  Mr. 
Mundella  warmly  supported  the  inquiry  which  had  been  set  on 
foot  into  the  education  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  and 
expected  that  it  would  result  in  a  great  improvement  of  the 
education  of  this  class  of  children. 

The  remedial  legislation  proposed  by  the  Conservatives  for 
Ireland  was  heralded  by  a  discussion  of  their  predecessors'  policy, 
in  the  course  of  which  some  of  the  new  Ministers  made  use  of  lan- 
guage which  provoked  strong  expressions  of  dissent  from  their  own 
party.  Mr.  Pamell  took  an  early  opportunity  after  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  Cabinet  to  call  attention  (July  17)  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  Executive  with  reference  to  the  BarbavillaandMaam- 
trasma  murders,  and  moved  a  resolution  censuring  I^rd  Spencer, 
and  demanding  an  inquiry  into  the  evidence  and  convictions,  with 
a  view  to  the  full  discovery  of  truth  and  the  relief  of  innocent 
persons.  Mr.  Pamell  went  in  minute  detail  into  the  history  of 
the  case.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  wa§  authorised 
by  Lord  Carnarvon  to  say  that  if  any  memorial  were  presented  to 
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him,  or  if  any  statement  were  made  on  behalf  of  any  of  these 
prisoners,  he  would  inquire  personally  into  the  ease  with  the  same 
attention  as  into  any  other  ease  which  might  come  before  him, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  justice.  Sir  W.  Haxcourt  said  if  the 
experiment  of  governing  Ireland  by  the  ordinary  law  was  to  com- 
mence by  discrediting  the  administration  of  justice  and  by  throw- 
ing over  the  judges  and  juries,  its  failure  was  certain ;  still 
he  admitted  that  Lord  Carnarvon  was  within  his  right  in  re- 
ceiving a  memorial  and  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

Lord  E.  Churchill,  after  ridiculing  as  exaggerated  Sir  W.  Har- 
court's  view  of  the  proposed   action  of  the   Government,  and 
hinting  that  the  conspicuous  absence  of  two  members  of  the  late 
Cabinet  from  the  House  scarcely  justified  the  assertion  that  Lord 
Spencer's  policy  was  unanimously  approved  by  his   colleagues, 
went  on  to  say  that  the  new  Administration  divested  itself  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  act  of  the  late  Grovemment.     Mr.  Pamell 
upon  this,  coupled  with  the  promise  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,  asked  leave  to   withdraw   his   motion ;   but  this   was 
objected  to,  and  Mr.  Brodrick,  Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis,  and  other  Conser- 
vatives insisted  that  the  course  adopted  would  be  fatal  to  all  idea 
of  law  or  good  administration.     Lord  Hartington  joined  in  ex- 
pressing a  regret  that  the  idea  should  get  abroad  that  a  change 
of  Government  implied  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  in  Ireland.     He  concluded  by  reading  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  paying  a  high  tribute  to  Lord  Spencer's  exercise  of 
the  oflSce  of  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  which,  Lord  Hartington  observed 
with  warmth,  the  whole  of  his  late  colleagues  most  heartily  joined. 
After  some  further  debate  Mr.  Pamell's  resolution  was  negatived 
without  a  division  ;  but  though  he  gained  no  tangible  result  from 
the  discussion  the  Conservative  leaders  emerged  from  it  with  the 
suspicion  attaching  to  them  that  they  had  already  come  to  terms 
with  the  Parnellites,   and  were  prepared  to  sacrifice   traditional 
views   and   party  principles  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  in 
office.     The  line  adopted  by  the  Ministry  on  this  occasion  was  un- 
equivocally condemned  "  out  of  doors."     The  Standard  asked  : — 
**  Can  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  say  that  in  such  a  suggestion  as  he 
offered  there  is  no  germ  of  mischief?     Is  it  a  small  thing  that  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  at  direct  challenge  from 
the  Home  Eule  benches  decline  to  accept  responsibility  for  Lord 
Spencer's  acts,  and  that  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  should  follow 
with  a  speech  almost  offensively  repudiating  the  proceedings  of 
the  late  Viceroy  ?     Nothing,  on  the  face  of  it,  seems  more  just 
than  that  the  official  to  whom  the  right  of  pardon  is  committed 
should  diligently  seek  to  inform  himself  of  any  circumstance  which 
might  throw  light  on  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
condemned  men.     But  we  must  remark  that  the  function  has  been 
performed  already  in  the  cases  which  were  in  question  last  night 
by  Lord  Carnarvon's  predecessor.     What  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
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has  promised  is  that  Lord  Carnarvon  will  revise  Lord  Spencer's 
judgments.  From  the  demeanour  of  the  Irish  members  we  gather 
that  good  hopes  are  held  that  the  new  Viceroy  will  override  the 
decisions  of  his  predecessor.  We  admit  the  force  of  the  temptation 
to  conciliate  Mr.  Pamell.  We  do  not  at  all  dispute  the  probability 
that  the  simple  expedient  adopted  will  succeed.  But  that,  in  our 
opinion,  is  not  enough  to  justify  the  tactics  that  have  been  em- 
ployed." 

The  Times  wrote : — "  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
responsible  spokesman  of  a  Ministry  which  proposes  to  rely  in  the 
government  of  Ireland  upon  the  ordinary  law,  was  surely  under 
an  obligation  to  have  said  something  to  show  that  he  had  neither 
sjnnpathy  with  nor  belief  in  the  monstrous  accusations  of  Mr. 
Pamell  and  his  associates,  which  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
public  opinion  of  Great  Britain  indignantly  and  unhesitatingly 
repudiated  last  year.  It  is  not  Lord  Spencer  alone  whose  good 
faith  has  beei^  impeached,  but  the  Irish  judiciary,  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  the  public  prosecutors,  the  magistracy,  and  the 
police.*'  The  Liberal  organs,  including  the  Daily  Telegraphy  were 
even  more  strong  in  denouncing  as  mischievous  the  attitude 
assumed  openly  by  Lord  R.  Churchill  and  silently  by  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach. 

On  the  same  evening,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor for  Ireland  (Lord  Ashbourne)  presented  a  bill  to  provide 
greater  facilities  for  the  sale  of  land  to  occupying  tenants  in 
Ireland.  There  was  now  a  block  in  the  Irish  land  market,  and  all 
parties  agreed  in  the  difficulty  and  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of 
that  block*  By  the  bill  more  generous  terms  would  be  given  to 
those  who,  under  the  Act  of  1881,  borrowed  three-fourths  of  the 
purchase-money.  They  would  have  the  advance  at  4  per  cent., 
and  forty^nine  years  would  be  allowed  them  for  repayment.  To 
future  borrowers  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money  would  be  ad- 
vanced in  a  way  by  which  he  thought  the  State  would  suflFer  no 
loss.  One-fifth  of  the  purchase-money  would  be  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  till  the  borrowers  repaid  of  the  whole  a 
sum  equal  to  that  one-fifth.  Further,  it  was  proposed  to  hold  the 
surplus  of  the  Disestablished  Church  Funds  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
repayment  of  any  loss  to  the  State  after  the  forfeiture  of  one-fifth 
of  the  purchase-money.  After  the  best  consideration  the  Govern- 
ment could  give  the  matter,  they  had  resolved  to  place  the  working 
of  the  scheme  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission,  supple- 
mented by  two  additional  commissioners,  who  would  be  appointed 
for  three  years  at  a  salary  of  2,000i.  Advances  under  the  bill 
would  be  made  to  the  extent  of  5,000,000?.,  and  that  advance 
might  be  made  in  on^  year.  Lord  Spencer  congratulated  Lord 
Ashbourne  on  his  having  become  a  member  of  their  lordships' 
House,  and  the  bill  was  read  for  the  first  time,  all  discussion  being 
postponed  until  the  Committee  stage  (July  21 ),  when  Lord  Spencer 
criticised  the  measure  at  some  length.     He  objected  to  placing 
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the  State  in  the  position  of  a  landlord  in  Ireland,  and  imposing  a 
serions  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  also 
doubted  the  propriety  of  advancing  to  the  Irish  tenant  the  whole 
of  the  purchase-money  of  his  holding.  If  one-half  or  two-thirds 
were  advanced  the  thrifty  and  better  class  of  tenants  would  be 
benefited  more  than  if  the  whole  were  advanced.  He  was  not 
quite  satisfied  either  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  Irish  Church  Surplus,  but  he  trusted,  however,  that 
the  experiment  would  prove  successful.  Lord  Salisbury  acknow- 
ledged the  fair  spirit  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  measure  had 
been  criticised  by  Lord  Spencer,  a  noble  lord  who  had  for  some 
years  filled  a  position  in  Ireland  which  lifted  him  above  parties. 
The  general  feeling  was  that  Lord  Spencer  had  acted  up  to  the 
dignity  of  that  office.  That  he  had  shown  in  his  Viceroyalty  high 
and  manly  courage,  and  had  been  actuated  by  the  fairest  and  most 
equitable  intentions,  was  as  much  recognised  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House  as  it  was  on  the  Opposition  benches.  He  asked 
their  lordships,  however,  not  to  consider  the  bill  as  final,  or  as 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  panacea.  It  was  a  further  experiment 
in  a  path  in  which  many  experiments  had  hitherto  failed.  If,  as 
he  hoped,  it  succeeded,  it  would  imdoubtedly  be  the  pilot  of  many 
more  measures  in  the  same  direction.  The  discussion  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  concurred  generally  with  Lord 
Spencer  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  bill,  and  once  more  condemned 
the  land  legislation  of  the  late  Grovemment,  and  by  Lords  Carling- 
ford  and  Fitzgerald,  who  did  not  agree  with  him  in  that  condem- 
nation. Lord  Ashbourne  reviewed  seriatim  the  objections  which 
had  been  raised  to  several  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  assured  the 
House  that  the  Government  would  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
see  that  the  provisions  of  the  measure  were  efficiently  carried  out 
by  competent  and  impartial  men.  The  bill  was  then  passed 
through  Committee  without  any  material  amendment. 

A  still  warmer  approval  of  Lord  Spencer's  course  of  action  was 
conveyed  to  him  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  (July  24),  at 
which  Lord  Hartington  presided  and  Mr.  John  Bright  spoke,  but 
from  which  the  names  of  Sir  C.  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were 
conspicuously  absent.  Mr.  Bright,  however,  in  the  course  of  an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  ex- Viceroy,  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
most  honoured  statesmen  of  our  day,  denounced  as  disloyal  to  the 
Crown  and  directly  hostile  to  Great  Britain  those  who  pretending 
to  reprf^sent  Ireland  had  assailed  Lord  Spencer  and  the  judges 
with  an  insolence  never  before  equalled.  This  scathing  attack 
at  a  subsequent  date  (July  28)  induced  Mr.  Callan  to  call  Mr. 
Bright  to  account  for  breach  of  privilege.  A  debate  ensued,  in- 
structive in  its  bearing  on  the  immediate  attitude  of  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  touching  but  lightly  upon  Mr. 
Bright's  breach  of  privilege,  which  was  ignored  by  1 54  to  23  votes. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  course  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill 
was  even  less  eventful.     Brought  from  the  Lords  (July  24),  Sir 
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W.  Hart-Dyke,   in  moviDg  the   secoDd   reading   (Aug.  4),   ex- 
plained that  the   Government  had   introduced  it  in   order  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  existing  disastrous  state  of  things  in 
Ireland.     Land  in  that  country  had  become  practically  unsale- 
able, and  from  both  sides  of  the  House  there  had  come  appeals 
to  Government  to  impart  some  stimulus  to  the  land  market,  and 
to    promote   the    flow    of    capital   towards   the   land.      After   a 
somewhat  prolonged  discussion,   but  little   opposition,  the  bill 
was   read  a   second   time   without    a  division.      In   Committee 
the  chief  struggles  were  round  the  money  clauses,  Mr.  Sexton, 
supported   by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,   desiring   to   omit  the  clause 
requiring  one-fifth  of  the  purchase-money  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Land   Commission   as   a  guarantee ;    Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
trying  to  limit  the  advances  to  any  one  tenant  to  3,000i. ;  and 
Mr.  Walker  contending,  successfully,  that  the  tenants  should  be 
able  to  obtain  a  complete  title  by  a  vesting  order,  and  to  trans- 
fer all  the  burdens  and  encumbrances  aflfecting  the  land  to  the 
purchase-money,  so  that  the  purchaser  should  be  free  from  lia- 
bility.    The  most  generally  popular  clause,  however,  was  that 
proposed  by  the  Irish  Secretary  (Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke),  providing  a 
grant  of  five  millions  to  the  Land  Commissioners  for  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.     The  few  amendments  introduced  were  agreed  to  by 
the  Lords,  and  the  bill  became  law. 

The  Labourers'  (Ireland)  Bill  had  a  more  chequered  career. 
It  was  one  of  nearly  half-a-dozen  brought  in  during  the  session  by 
different  parties  or  sections  of  the  House;  and  seems  to  have 
owed  its  life  to  the  opposition  it  created  on  its  first  appearance 
and  provoked  until  it  finally  received  Eoyal   assent  (Aug.   14). 
It  had  been  originally  brought  in  by  the  Liberal  Government 
(Feb.  24),  but  had  been  totally  laid  aside,  and  had  not  figured 
amongst  tiiose  measures  which,  previous  to  his  defeat,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  expressed  himself  hopeful  to  carry.     The  Conservatives, 
however,  on  taking  office  had  at  once  taken  it  in  hand  and  read  it  a 
second  time  without  a  division  (July  13) ;  and  it  was  rapidly  pushed 
through  Committee  (Aug.  S)  in  spite  of  Mr.  Sexton's  attempts 
to  extend  its  scope  in  the  direction  of  a  land  purchase  bill.     In 
the  House  of  Lords  the  Marquess  of  Waterford  took  charge  of  the 
measure,  and  attempted  to  substitute  the  more  direct  responsi- 
bility of  owners  and  occupiers  of  insanitary  houses  and  cottages 
for  the  action  of  the  local  authorities.  These  views  when  engrafted 
in  the  bill  produced  a  rapid  interchange  of  opinion  between  the 
two  Houses,  but  eventually  mutual  concessions  were  made,  and 
the  bill  was  allowed  to  pass. 

With  one  exception  the  remaining  measures  of  the  session 
require  only  a  passing  notice.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  by  a  judicious 
exercise  of  firmness  refused  to  allow  the  objections  of  one  colony 
(New  South  Wales)  to  defeat  the  wishes  of  all  the  others,  and 
succeeded  in  passing  the  Australasian  Federation  Bill,  which  gave 
to  all  the  colonies,  which  had  the   desire,  the  power  to  federate 
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themselves.   The  Secretary  for  Scotland  Bill,  originally  introduced 
(May  15)  by  Lord  Carlingiford,  had,  after  the  change  of  Ministry, 
been  piloted  through   the  House   of  Lords   by  Lord   Eosebery 
(July  9).     Its  object  was  not  in  any  way  to  encroach  upon  the 
duties  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  would  still  have  charge  of  all 
matters  of  law,  but  to  group  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  the  principal  Scotch  public  departments,  including  that 
of  primary  education.     In  the  House  of  Commons  the  proposed 
transfer  of  Scotch  education  from  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  met  decided   opposition  from  Sir  L. 
Playfair  (Aug.  3),  who  denied,  moreover,  that  the  new  appoint- 
ment would  tend  to  decentralisation.     This  amendment,   how- 
ever, together  with  Mr.  P.  Bruce's,  making  the  new  Secretary  the 
responsible  minister  for  education ;  aud  another  by  Mr.  J.  Campbell 
providing  for  a  distinct  assistant  secretary  for  the  same  purpose, 
having  been  negatived,  the  bill  passed  (Aug.  4)  with  few  altera- 
tions, in  its  original  shape.      Lord  R.  Churchill,  in  explaining 
the  Indian  Budget  (August  6),  stated  that  there  was  a  deficit  in 
the  year  of  nearly  five  millions  sterling,  which  had  arisen  between 
the  making  up  of  the  Budget  at  Calcutta  (March)  and  the  present 
time.    To  meet  this  a  loan  of  three  millions  and  a-half  would  have 
to  be  incurred,  partly  by  drawing  on  the  balances  and  the  Famine 
Fund,  and  partly  by  leaving  one  million  and  a-half  to  the  following 
year.      In  addition.  Lord  R.  Churchill  stated  that  it  would  be 
necessary,  as  hinted  by  his  predecessor  in  office,  to  increase  very 
largely  the  Army  Budget  of  India,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
fortifying  the  frontier,  including  the  matSriel^  &c.  an  addition  of 
two  milUons  sterling  would  be  required.    Before  closing  his  speech 
the  Indian  Secretary  made  a  severe  and,  as  was  thought  in  many 
quarters,  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  Lord  Ripon's  administra- 
tion of  India,  which  he  declared  had  made  no  provision  against 
Russian   advance,   and  had  emptied  the  Treasury  by  remitting 
taxes  which  would  have  been  most  useful  for  meeting  the  new 
liabilities. 

The  exception  referred  to  was  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Bill,  of  which  the  primary  object  was  to  ensure  greater  protection 
for  young  girls  and  women.  It  was  founded  upon  evidence  taken 
before  a  select  committee,  on  which  the  bishops  and  judges  had 
been  strongly  represented.  Their  report,  which  was  unanimous  in 
favour  of  a  strengthening  of  the  existing  law,  and  of  raising  the 
age  at  which  a  girl's  consent  could  free  her  seducer  from  respon- 
sibility, had  formed  the  basis  of  a  bill  which  had  twice  passed 
the  House  of  Lords  and  had  on  each  occasion  been  allowed  to 
drop  through  in  the  Commons.  Early  in  the  year  Lord  Dal- 
housie  again  introduced  (March  26)  the  measure,  which  was 
read  a  second  time  (April  13)  without  opposition,  was  subjected 
in  Committee  (April  28)  to  a  very  careful  criticism,  when  the  age 
of  consent  was  fixed  at  fifteen,  and  the  bill  at  once  went  to  the 
Commons.     Sir  William  Harcourt  lost  no  time  in  putting  it  on 
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the  Orders  ;  but  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  (May  7)  a  second  reading 
at  a  morning  sitting  it  was  talked  out  by  Mr.  C.  Bentinek.  Cir- 
cumstances combined  to  prevent  the  resumption  of  the  debate,  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  wishes  of  the  new  Ministry,  no  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  measure  by  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  in  his  pro- 
gramme for  the  remainder  of  the  session  (July  7),  nor  was  any  pro- 
test raised  from  the  ex-Ministers  concerning  its  omission.  Ernest 
simultaneously,  however,  a  series  of  articles  commenced  appearing 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  which,  in  spite  of  the  tone  and  language 
in  which  they  were  written,  could  not  fail  to  arouse  public  feeling 
on  a  subject  so  closely  bound  up  with  public  morality.  The 
Home  Secretary  (Sir  R.  Cross)  somewhat  hastily  (July  9)  proposed 
to  resume  the  interrupted  debate,  in  consequence,  as  was  after- 
wards stated,  of  a  promise  of  co-operation  from  Sir  William  Har- 
court.  The  state  of  feeling  out  of  doors  was  reflected  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  and  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Hopwood 
deprecating  repressive  legislation  of  the  kind  proposed  could  not 
even  find  a  seconder.  The  proceedings  in  Committee  extended  over 
more  than  a  week  (July  30  to  Aug.  7) ;  and  although  numerous 
amendments  were  introduced  into  the  original  bill,  the  Committee 
refused  to  accept  Mr.  Hop  wood's  oft-repeated  warning  against 
legislation  in  a  panic,  his  contention  being  that  the  existing  law, 
if  firmly  and  impartially  administered,  would  meet  all  the  evils 
which  the  new  bill  had  in  view.  The  age  of  felonious  assault 
was  raised  (76  to  58)  from  twelve  to  thirteen  ;  the  flogging  of 
male  offenders  under  the  age  of  sixteen  was  assented  to  (241  to 
204),  the  age  of  consent  was  on  the  motion  of  Sir  E.  Cross  raised 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  (179  to  71);  whilst  the  admission  of  the 
evidence  of  children  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  an  oath  was  re- 
jected (123  to  120);  as  well  as  the  attempt  to  make  the  evidence 
of  a  second  witness  necessary,  except  in  cases  where  there  was 
an  absence  of  corroborative  testimonv.  On  the  return  of  the 
bill  as  amended  to  the  House  of  Lords  (Aug.  10)  the  chief 
discussion  took  place  on  the  clause  raising  the  limit  of  age  to 
sixteen;  but  the  Government  urging  that  further  delay  might 
endanger  the  passing  of  the  measure,  it  was  accepted  in  its 
amended  form. 

The  forms  incident  on  the  closing  of  the  session  gave  several 
opportunities  for  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  new  Government. 
Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Mansion  House  (July  29),  in  replying  to  the 
toast  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  dealt  at  once  with  the  charge 
brought  against  them  of  having  been  "  converted  "  in  their  policy 
towards  Ireland.  The  abandonment  of  the  Crimes  Act  was,  he 
contended,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage ; 
for  it  was  impossible  to  extend  the  suffrage  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  take  measures  to  prevent  its  voice  being  heard.  He 
defended  Lord  Carnarvon  from  the  charges  of  timidity  and  weak- 
ness brought  against  him,  on  no  other  ground  than  because  he 
had  expressed  himself  in  generous  and  conciliatory  language.    He 
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knew  that  the  Viceroy  would  in  the  administration  of  his  office 
uphold  the  right,  administer  justice,  and  repress  crime.  With 
regard  to  foreign  affairs  he  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  main- 
tained the  continuity  of  British  policy  and  recognised  the  pledges 
given  by  his  predecessor.  He  did  not  deny  that  his  task  would 
have  been  Lighter  and  more  congenial  had  he  taken  up  that  policy 
where  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  left  it  five  years  previously ;  but  he 
recognised  it  as  his  duty  to  extract  from  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  all  the  blessings  he  possibly  could.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  a  subsequent  day  (Aug.  5),  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
explained  the  motive  for  sending  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  to  the 
East.  His  object  and  the  policy  of  the  Grovemment  in  Egypt  were  to 
put  the  Egyptian  Government  on  a  footing  with  respect  to  external 
defence,  finance,  and  internal  administration  such  as  would  gradually 
lead  to  its  security,  freedom,  and  independent  action  in  the  future. 
To  attain  these  results  it  was  essential  to  obtain  the  goodwill  of 
the  Sultan,  who  had  a  special  right  to  be  consulted — a  point  which 
"  had  been  too  much  neglected  in  the  past."  Lord  Hartington 
thought  that  an  assurance  ought  to  be  given  that  support  was  not 
about  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Khedive ;  whilst  the  abandonment 
of  the  Soudan  would,  in  his  opinion,  lead  to  the  extension  of  the 
slave  trade.  Mr.  Forster  expressed  his  deep  distrust  of  Turkish 
rule,  to  which  he  hoped  Egypt  would  not  be  again  subjected,  and 
his  consequent  reluctance  to  see  the  Sultan's  power  invoked.  But 
the  good  luck  which  had  so  far  befriended  the  new  Government 
was  again  seen  in  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Mahdi,  which 
arrived  at  this  juncture,  and  thereon  the  consequent  suspension 
of  any  immediate  Arab  advance. 

On  the  eve  of  the  closing  of  the  session  (Aug.  10)  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh  made  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  proposed  Royal 
Commission  for  Inquiring  into  the  Depression  of  Trade,  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  demand  for  "  Fair  Trade  "  as  opposed  to  Free  Trade 
— made  in  many  constituencies.  The  depression,  he  said,  which 
had  now  lasted  some  twelve  years,  was  admitted  on  all  hands. 
The  object  of  the  investigation  was  not  to  suggest  legislation,  but 
to  ascertain  the  facts — ^how  far  the  depression  goes,  and  what  it 
will  lead  to  if  nothing  is  done ;  also  to  examine  "  somewhat  criti- 
cally "the  various  suggestions  made  for  remedying  the  depression. 
"  Of  course,"  said  Lord  Iddesleigh,  "  for  that  purpose  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  get  the  assistance  of  men  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent positions  and  different  views  and  opinions  in  the  country 
who  might  in  any  way  assist  us  in  obtaining  proper  and  correct 
information." 

In  his  applications  to  prominent  Liberal  politicians  to  take 
seats  on  the  Commission  he  was  not  very  successfid,  Mr.  Goschen, 
Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  Mr.  Hibbert,  amongst  others, 
declining  to  take  part  in  an  inquiry  which  would  not  take  Free 
Trade  as  the  basis  of  its  investigations.  There  were,  however, 
many  others  who  accepted,  whose  reputation*  as  Free  Traders  was 
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publicly  recognised,  and  by  their  help  the  Commission  was  ulti- 
mately constituted. 

With  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  commanders  and  army  in  Egypt, 
and  a  general  discussion  of  aflfairs  in  South  Africa,  wherein  the 
divergence  of  Liberal  opinions  was  strikingly  observable,  the 
session  closed,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Parliament  of  1880,  and  with 
it  the  representation  of  the  middle  classes  inaugurated  in  1832 
and  extended  in  1867,  virtually  came  to  an  end.  To  an  almost 
empty  House  of  Lords  only  about  twenty  members  of  the  Com- 
mons were  added  on  the  summons  of  Black  Eod ;  and  to  this 
remnant  of  what  Mr.  Bright  had  once  described  as  the  "best 
House  of  Commons  ever  returned,"  Lord  Halsbury  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  read  the  following  speech  : — 
"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemeny 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  relieve  you  from  the  labours  of  a 
session  which  has  been  protracted  and  eventful. 

"  When  yoii  assembled  in  October  last  I  informed  you  that  an 
expedition  was  advancing  up  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  for  the  relief 
of  Khartoum.  Three  months  later,  with  a  deep  sorrow,  which 
was  shared  by  all  my  people,  I  learnt  that  the  expedition  had 
arrived  too  late,  and  that  the  heroic  General  Gordon  and  his  com- 
panions had  fallen.  An  endeavour,  which  was  ineflfectual,  was 
made  to  reach  Khartoum  by  constructing  a  railway  from  Suakim 
to  Berber.  My  troops  were  ultimately  withdrawn  from  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Soudan  except  Sualam,  and  from  the  Western 
Soudan  down  to  Alashkert. 

"  Although  the  objects  of  the  expedition  have  not  been  at- 
tained, I  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  bravery  and  endur- 
ance which  have  been  displayed  by  my  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  of 
the  skill  with  which  they  have  been  commanded. 

"  I  received  with  great  pleasure  loyal  oflfers  of  military  assist- 
ance in  this  campaign  from  my  colonies  and  from  the  native 
princes  in  India,  and  a  contingent  from  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  served  with  distinction  in  the  actions  which  took  place  on 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 

"  The  death  of  the  Mahdi  will  probably  enable  me  to  perform 
with  less  difficulty  the  duties  towards  the  ruler  and  people  of 
Egjrpt  which  events  have  imposed  upon  me.  I  shall  not  relax  in 
my  eflforts  to  place  the  government  and  good  order  of  that  coun- 
try upon  a  firm  foundation. 

"  My  relations  with  other  Powers  are  of  a  friendly  nature. 

"  Difficulties  which  at  one  time  were  of  an  anxious  charac- 
ter arose  between  my  Government  and  that  of  Russia  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  territory  of  my  ally  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 
Negotiations  still  continue,  and  will,  I  trust,  lead,  at  an  early 
period,  to  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

"  The  progress  of  events  in  South  Africa  has  compelled  me,  in 
the  interest  of  the  native  races,  to  take  under  my  protection 
Bechuanaland  and  certain  adjacent  territories. 
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I  am  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  place  the  north-western 
frontier  of  my  Indian  Empire  in  a  condition  of  adequate  defence, 
in  the  absence  of  which  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  my 
Indian  subjects  are  liable  from  time  to  time  to  be  interrupted  and 
disturbed. 

"  Gentlevien  of  the  House  of  Commotio, 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  liberality  with  which,  during  the  past 
year,  you  have  provided  for  the  services  of  the  country. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

"  I  have  had  pleasure  in  giving  my  assent  to  a  measure  for 
enabling  federal  action  in  certain  matters  to  be  taken  by  the 
colonies  of  Australasia;  to  a  much-needed  amendment  of  the 
criminal  law ;  and  to  a  bill  for  establishing  a  new  department  for 
Scottish  affairs.  I  have  also  been  glad  to  concur  in  a  measure  for 
increasing  the  number  of  occupying  freeholders  in  Ireland. 

**  I  notice  with  sincere  gratification  that  an  endeavour  has  been 
made  by  a  bill,  to  which  I  have  assented,  to  diminish  the  evils  of 
overcrowding  and  of  insanitary  dwellings,  which  hinder  so  seri- 
ously the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes. 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  the  depression  which  has  so  long  pre- 
vailed in  many  important  trades  and  in  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  still  continues.  I  have 
directed  the  issue  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  it, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  it  can  be  alleviated  by  any  legislative 
measures. 

"  During  the  past  session  your  time  has  been  principally 
occupied  by  the  enlargement  of  the  electorate,  and  the  extensive 
changes  which  you  have,  in  consequence,  made  in  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  earnestly  trust  that  these  compre- 
hensive measures  may  increase  the  efficiency  of  Parliament  and 
may  add  to  the  contentment  of  my  people. 

"  It  is  my  purpose  before  long  to  seek  their  counsel  by  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament.  I  pray  that  the  blessing  of  God  may 
rest  upon  their  extended  liberties,  and  that  the  numbers  who  are 
called  to  the  exercise  of  new  powers  will  use  them  with  the 
sobriety  and  discernment  which  for  so  long  a  period  have  marked 
the  history  of  this  nation." 

The  general  verdict  of  moderate  men  on  both  sides  was  that 
during  their  short  tenure  of  office  the  Conservatives,  considerably 
aided  by  good  luck,  had  acquitted  themselves  favourably.  In 
foreign  politics  the  very  fact  of  a  change  of  Ministers  had  pro- 
bably assisted  the  accei)tance  of  a  policy  of  which  the  originators 
had  reaped  only  the  ill-will  it  had  aroused  from  foreign  diplo- 
mats. At  home  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  Irish  obstruction 
had  permitted  the  passage  of  a  number  of  useful  measures  which 
the  Liberals  might  have  been  forced  to  abandon  in  despair ; 
whilst  the  Australian  colonies,  fretting  under  the  slight  which 
they  imagined  had  been  put  upon  them  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
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Evelyn  Ashley,  were  loud  in  their  appreciation  of  the  compliments 
paid  to  them  by  the  newly  installed  Ministers. 

The  Times y  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  session,  said  that 
the  course  of  events  was  disturbed  by  the  demoralisation  of  parties, 
and  by  the  paralysing  eflfect  of  unnatural  coalitions  on  the  con- 
duct of  public  men.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration,  after 
surviving  attacks  on  the  most  questionable  parts  of  its  policy  and 
putting  the  fidelity  of  the  Liberal  majority  to  the  most  painful 
tests,  fell  at  last  on  a  financial  question  of  secondary  interest  and 
raising  no  clear  issues  between  the  Government  and  the  Opposi- 
tion. The  political  confusion  was  increased  by  anxieties  arising 
out  of  our  foreign  relations ;  and  no  sooner  was  one  diplomatic 
diCBculty  mitigated  or  removed  than  another  and  more  formidable 
one  presented  itself.  "  In  spite  of  these  strange  conditions,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  any  personal  elements  heretofore  incon- 
spicuous have  gained  an  ascendency  in  English  politics.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  supremacy  in  the  Liberal  party  remains  undisputed, 
and  the  recognition  of  Lord  Salisbury's  leadership  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  efiacement  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  obedi- 
ence, it  is  believed,  to  the  dictation  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
Among  those  of  the  younger  generation,  the  more  energetic  and 
less  scrupulous  politicians  have  been  getting  the  mastery  over 
moderate  men,  and  the  result,  with  a  general  election  in  view,  is 
not  to  the  credit  of  parliamentary  government." 

The  Standardy  admitting  that  the  Parliament  of  1880  would 
be  memorable  in  Enghsh  history,  held  that  it  would  be  remem- 
bered without  honour.  If  the  House  of  Commons  had  done  a  few 
things  on  a  colossal  scale,  its  whole  course  had  been  poor  and 
trivial  and  disappointing.  The  work  it  accomplished  was  for  the 
most  part  work  it  was  not  commissioned  to  do.  Of  the  reforms 
it  was  elected  to  carry  out  it  left  the  greater  part  unattempted, 
and  nearly  the  whole  imachieved.  Events  forced  the  hands  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  guided.  "  When  all  is  said  that  need 
be  said,  the  Parliament  of  1880  must  still  be  held  to  have  shown 
a  marked  decay  in  manners  and  in  discipline.  The  leaders  have 
been  less  respected,  and  have  done  less  to  secure  respect,  than  in 
times  when  there  was  less  pretence  at  zeal  and  a  truer  instinct  of 
duty.  The  House  of  Lords  set  the  Commons  ^n  unheeded  lesson 
in  the  equable  conduct  of  its  proceedings.  This  Parliament  may 
well  be  described  as  the  Parliament  of  disappointments  and 
surprises." 

The  Daily  Telegraphy  writing  in  a  similar  strain,  said  that 
the  Parliament  expired  not  quite  full  of  years,  and  certainly 
not  wholly  full  of  honours.  "  How  innumerable  were  the  hopes 
and  expectations  which  have  been  disappointed  since  the  return 
of  the  Liberals  to  power  five  years  ago !  Opinions  will  perhaps 
be  divided  as  to  whether  the  fault  lies  with  the  party  which  pro- 
mised too  much  or  with  the  Parliament  which  has  accomplished 
so  little.     But  all  will  agree  that  the  life  and  works  of  the  expiring 
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House  of  Commons  fumisli  an  eloquent  homily  upon  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes.  No  Government  ever  intended  better  than 
that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  formed  in  1880.  Yet  to-day,  perhaps, 
not  one  of  the  late  Ministers  would  speak  of  the  achievements 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Administration  except  in  a  half-apolo- 
getic tone." 

The  Morning  Post  remarked  that  perhaps  no  more  conclusive 
proof  could  have  been  afforded  of  the  inability  of  the  late 
Government,  even  with  the  majority  which  supported  it,  to  pass 
legislative  measures  which  it  deemed  to  be  of  paramount  import- 
ance than  the  necessity  in  which  it  was  placed  of  coming  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Opposition  in  respect  to  the  Eedistri- 
bution  Bill. 

The  Daily  News  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  fell 
because  it  sought  to  make  real  property  contribute  its  fair  share 
in  the  shape  of  succession  duty  towards  meeting  the  expenditure 
of  the  country.  Ministers  had  neither  carried  nor  introduced 
any  bill  which  would  not  have  been  introduced  and  carried  had 
the  late  Administration  continued  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  So  far  as  was  known,  they  had  taken  no  step  in  foreign 
policy,  unless  the  "mission"  of  Sir  Henry  Wolff  was  to  be  so 
described,  which  would  not  have  been  taken  by  their  predecessors. 

The  Spectator  held  that  the  most  remarkable  feature  about 
the  Parliament  of  1880  was  its  being  a  Parliament  of  transition 
from  one  of  partial  to  complete  democracy,  and,  consequently, 
a  Parliament  of  drawn  battles  and  postponed  issues.  Except  on 
the  one  great  question  of  reform,  on  which  the  Liberals  won  an 
immense  victory — even  the  greatest  of  all  victories,  the  victory  of 
compelling  the  Tories  to  affect  to  desire  what  they  utterly  de- 
tested— almost  every  great  issue  had  been  either  settled  in  some 
purely  provisional  manner,  or  avowedly  postponed  for  our  new 
electors  to  decide  as  they  will.  Of  course  this  suspensive  con- 
dition of  men's  minds  had  done  a  good  deal  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  late  Parliament,  and  to  give  provisional  import- 
ance to  the  men  who  were  supposed  to  represent  the  democracy 
to  come,  especially  to  Mr.  Pamell,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill. 

The  Economist  believed  that  the  late  Parliament  would  be 
remembered  as  marking  the  transition  between  two  distinct 
political  epochs.  It  witnessed  the  development  of  the  art  of 
obstruction  from  a  most  rudimentary  stage  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  saw  the  use  of  the  new  instrument  come  into 
fashion  far  beyond  the  circle  of  its  original  inventors.  It  had 
been  signalised  by  the  advance  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  from 
a  derided  and  despised  faction  to  a  position  from  which  they  have 
more  than  once  been  able  to  exercise  a  controlling  and  decisive 
influence  over  the  course  of  policy  and  the  fortunes  of  Ministers. 
In  the  Irish  Land  Act  it  sanctioned  the  gravest  and  widest  de- 
parture from  traditional  economic  theories  in  matters  of  legislation 
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which  the  Statute  Book  contained ;  and  that  measure,  far  from 
being  regarded  as  an  isolated  and  exceptional  instance,  was  likely 
to  be  invoked  as  a  precedent  in  many  of  the  imminent  contro- 
versies of  the  immediate  future.  The  new  Radicalism  of  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  for  the  moment  the  most  prominent  ex- 
ponent might  almost  be  said  to  have  been  bom  during  this 
Parliament.  And,  lastly,  it  was  in  this  Parliament  that,  first  in 
the  guise  of  a  Fourth  Party,  the  new  Tory  Democrats  began  the 
career  which  had  led  to  such  startling  and  unexpected  successes. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  more  significant  way  of  measuring  the 
change  in  the  tone,  the  habits,  and  the  methods  of  political  life 
which  the  last  five  years  have  wrought  than  to  compare  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  prospects  in  1880  and  his  present  position. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  past  history  of  the 
Parliament  of  1880.  Long  before  the  Speaker  was  summoned  to  ^ 
hear  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  all  life  and  reality  had  departed 
from  its  proceedings.  The  leaders  of  public  opinion  were  already 
spreading  themselves  over  the  country,  martialling  their  veterans 
and  appealing  to  the  new  electors  to  furnish  them  with  efiective 
recruits.  It  is  therefore  to  the  platform  we  must  now  turn,  to 
trace  the  political  history  of  Grreat  Britain, 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   RECESS. 

The  Recess — The  Liberal  programme  explained  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  Midlothian, 
by  Mr.  Forster  at  Bradford,  and  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Hull — Mr.  Brett's  pro- 
position— Mr.  Pamell  on  the  duties  of  Ireland — Lord  Hartington's  attitude — 
The  Moderate  and  Radical  programmes — R.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Chamberlain — 
Mr.  Gladstone's  manifesto — The  immediate  present  and  the  possible  future — 
Mr.  Goschen's  political  economy — Mr.  Chamberlain's  three  points — Ix)rd 
Salisbury's  Conservative  programme — The  rivalry  of  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain — Lord  Hartington's  visit  to  Ireland — The  question  of  Disestab- 
lishment. 

Some  time  before  Parliament  was  formally  prorogued  many  of  its 
leading  members  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  provinces,  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  struggle.  The  electoral  period  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  have  begun  as  far  back  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Midlothian  Committee  (June  29),  in  which  the 
ex-Premier  announced  that  he  had  never  expected  to  seek  re- 
election in  Midlothian  ;  but,  he  added,  "  I  am  not  at  this  moment 
released  from  my  duties  to  the  party  which  has  trusted  me ;  and 
the  first  of  these  duties  is  to  use  my  strongest  and  most  sedulous 
eflforts  to  prevent  anything  that  can  mar  the  unity  and  efficiency 
of  the  great  instrument  which,  under  Providence,  has  chiefly 
and  almost  wholly  made  our  history  for  the  last  half-century." 
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In  a  subsequent  passage  of  this  letter  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  the 
cue  to  his  followers  as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue  towards 
the  ad  interim  Ministry : — "  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  con- 
duct and  course  of  the  late  Opposition,  it  has  become  the  Queen's 
Government,  and  the  interests  of  the  empire  are  primarily  in  its 
hands.  I  now  look  to  its  future,  and  not  its  past.  My  duty  is  to 
support  and  assist  it,  as  far  as  I  have  the  power,  in  doing  right, 
and  not  to  anticipate  that  it  will  do  wrong." 

Lord  Eosebery,  who  was  president  of  the  meeting  at  which  this 
letter  was  received,  gave  expression  to  sentiments  which  formed 
the  staple  for  many  weeks  of  most  speeches  on  the  Liberal  side. 
He  said,  "  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  help  using  constantly  the  lan- 
guage of  wish  for  repose.  Unfortunately  I  see  no  prospect  for 
repose  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  When  he  is  in  his  present  state  of 
health  and  vigour  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  j&nd  repose  even  if 
he  seeks  it.  I  cannot  predict  anything  of  what  his  course  will  be ; 
but  when  I  see  a  steam-engine  going  round  the  railroad  at  full 
speed  I  am  free  to  predict  that  it  will  not  at  once  reverse  its 
career  or  remain  stationary.  I  myself  believe  that  it  is  impossible 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  retire  from  public  life  even  if  he  wished  to 
do  so.  The  very  children  of  Midlothian  would  go  down  and  pull 
him  out  of  his  repose."  Speaking  for  himself.  Lord  Rosebery  said 
the  name  of  a  Liberal  was  quite  good  enough  for  him.  "My 
friend  and  late  colleague,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  preferred  to  call  him- 
self a  Radical,  and  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  name  of 
Radical,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  great  difference  between  the 
politics  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  myself.  But  then  a  great  pro- 
blem arises :  What  is  a  Whig  ?  He  is  always  described  in  terms  of 
unmeasured  abuse  as  some  obscure  criminal  who  is  working  evil 
for  somebody  in  some  dark  recess,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  exactly  what  this  contemned  class  consists  of.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Goschen  called  a  Whig,  and  when  I  read  his  speech  at 
Manchester  the  other  day  I  rather  wished  I  was  a  Whig  too.  I 
have  heard  Lord  Hartington  called  a  Whig ;  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  hardly  a  name  in  this  country  more  universally  re- 
spected than  the  name  of  Lord  Hartington.  The  fact  is,  gentlemen, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  that  I  know  of  to  stamp  ourselves  with 
any  particular  brand.  The  name  of  Liberal  is  large  enough  to 
hold  us  all,  and  there  is  space  for  all  of  us  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Liberal  party.  There  must  always  be  different  shades  of  opinion 
in  the  Liberal  party.  There  must  be  some  who  go  faster  and 
some  who  go  slower,  but  who  are  all  in  their  hearts  animated  by 
an  equal  desire  to  better  the  condition  of  the  nation.  I  respect 
them  all ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  work  hand  in  hand  with 
them  all.  When  I  ask  myself  what  is  a  Liberal  I  remember  that 
the  name  of  Liberal  is  good  enough  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  good 
enough  for  Mr.  Bright,  an.d  I  am  quite  willing  to  walk  under  an 
umbrella  with  those  two  gentlemen.  What  is  a  Liberal  ?  As  far 
as  I  know  what  a  Liberal  is,  to  judge  from  my  own  experience,  it 
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is  this :  that  we  wish  to  move  in  company  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  nation — rather  in  front  of  them  than  behind  them." 

The  Conservative  leaders,  shackled  by  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  explain  in  the  House  expressions 
used  on  public  platforms,  were  necessarily  more  reticent,  and 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  gave  up  at  the  last  moment  an  engage- 
ment to  speak  at  Liverpool  (July  29)  because,  it  was  alleged,  the 
borough  members.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Whitley,  dis- 
sented from  the  democratic  views  and  the  "  Maamtrasma  policy 
in  Ireland  "  of  the  Indian  Secretary.  Mr.  Chamberlain  laboured 
under  no  such  disability  when  speaking  at  Hackney  (July  31) 
in  support  of  Mr.  Charles  Russell's  candidature.  He  made  a 
brilliant  onslaught  on  the  Government,  describing  the  Tories  in 
oflSce  to  be  the  Radicals  in  power ;  and  laughed  at  the  Treasury 
Bench  of  a  stopgap  Government  as  an  "  eccentric  combination  of 
men  who  a  short  time  ago  were  quarrelling  amongst  themselves, 
but  who  had  been  willing  to  make  up  their  differences,  with  more 
or  less  grumbling,  with  the  object  of  dividing  the  spoil.  It  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  astonishment  to  ingenious  minds  with 
what  facility  these  new  performers  had  donned  the  old  company's 
clothes,  and  the  apparent  ingenuity  with  which  they  were  playing 
parts  to  which  a  few  weeks  ago  they  expressed  the  utmost  re- 
pugnance. The  Tories,  it  was  true,  were  in  office,  but  the 
Radicals  were  in  power  ;  and  for  his  own  part  he  would  keep  the 
Government  permanently  in  a  minority,  and  would  not  lift  a 
finger  to  turn  them  out.  The  fact  was,  he  went  on  to  say,  that 
the  Whigs  had  been  left  in  the  lurch,  and  that  the  Tories  had 
gone  boldly  over  to  the  Radical  camp.  He,  however,  shrank  from 
this  new  alliance.  The  Tory  party  had  been  false  to  their  old  faith, 
and  what  security  had  they  that  they  would  be  true  to  their  new  ?  " 

This  satisfaction  at  the  course  of  events,  and  confidence  in  the 
triumphant  return  of  the  Liberals  to  office  upon  no  other  cry  than 
"  the  old  man  and  the  old  cause,"  was  not  shared  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  Mr.  Reginald  B.  Brett,  a  well-known  Liberal, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times  (July  29)  alluded  in  very  plain  and 
pointed  language  to  the  vague  and  vacuous  speeches  of  the  Liberal 
leaders.  He  declared  that  within  four  months  of  the  time  when 
an  electorate  increased  by  two  millions  of  hitherto  unrepresented 
voters,  was  about  to  be  asked  to  record  its  verdict,  not  a  single 
definite  issue,  upon  which  the  election  was  to  be  fought,  had  been 
placed  before  the  country.  He  went  on  to  say,  "  What  we  want 
from  the  leaders  of  our  party  is  not  vague  phrases  about  *  the  old 
cause,'  and  *  the  old  ship.'  What  we  wish  to  know  is  this : — Are 
we,  as  a  party,  to  tell  the  agricultural  labourer  that,  if  a  Liberal 
Government  is  returned  to  power,  it  will  undertake  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  land ;  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  break 
up  large  landed  estates,  by  the  passing  of  such  measures  as 
Mr.  Broadhurst's  Leasehold  Bill,  and  by  giving  to  the  new  and 
representative  county  authorities,  which  will  be  at  once  created. 
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extensive  powers  of  borrowing  and  lending,  to  enable  them  to 
engraft  a  population  of  labouring  freeholders  upon  the  land  ?  Or 
may  we  rely  upon  our  leaders  to  utter  the  conviction,  which  I 
presume  they  feel,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  con- 
nexion between  a  certain  form  of  ritual  and  the  State,  well  de- 
signed under  other  conditions  and  other  circumstances,  has 
ceased  to  serve  its  purpose,  and  may,  therefore,  be  advantageously 
severed  ?  " 

But  as  time  went  on,  it  seemed  that  the  divergence  of  views 
among  the  various  sections  of  the  Liberals  threatened  to  become 
more  strongly  accentuated.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  for  example,  in 
taking  leave  of  his  former  constituents,  the  whole  town  of  Bradford, 
and  before  oflFering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  its  new  divi- 
sions, gave  a  retrospect  of  the  history  of  his  party  since  his  first 
return  to  Parliament  in  1861.  Coming  rapidly  to  the  period  in 
which  he  had  taken  an  active  part,  he  defended  his  Irish  policy, 
and  said  that,  terrible  as  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  were,  they 
saved  Ireland.  If  it  had  not  been  for  these  murders  the  Grovem- 
ment  would  not  have  thought  of  pressing  forward  immediately  the 
Crimes  Act ;  matters  would  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  till  we 
should  have  had  to  put  them  down,  not  with  the  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Act,  but  by  an  armed  force  and  with  cannon.  The  present  Govern- 
ment were  allowing  the  Crimes  Act  to  expire.  The  responsibility 
rested  with  them,  and  he  continued,  "  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  what  the  non-renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act  means.  It  means 
this :  if  anybody  wishes  to  commit  any  agrarian  ofience,  any  out- 
rage or  murder,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  convict.  No 
jury  would  convict  the  culprit.  It  also  means  this,  that  even  if 
there  be  no  wish  to  commit  these  outrages,  there  is  certain  to  be 
the  determination  of  using  what  you  know  was  stated  by  one  of 
the  Irish  agitators  to  be  their  great  weapon — the  'boycotting 
pike.'  They  will  be  intimidated,  and  unable  to  earn  their  living 
or  carry  on  their  daily  work,  or  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done ;  and, 
more  than  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Government,  with  their  eyes 
open,  have  allowed  the  provisions  against  boycotting  to  cease,  the 
people  of  Ireland  will  not  unnaturally  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  only  legal,  but  that  it  is  permissible.  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  say  what  are  the  dangers,  although  with  all  my  heart  I 
trust  Providence  will  enable  Ireland  to  escape  from  them." 

Mr.  Forster  also  defended  at  some  length  the  course  he  took 
in  opposing  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  late  Government,  and  said 
that  "  by  their  indecision  and  vacillation  hundreds  of  our  own 
brave  men  had  died,  thousands  of  their  opponents  (some  of  the 
bravest  men  in  the  world)  had  fallen,  and  there  had  been  a 
ghastly,  useless,  bloody  war  without  any  advantages  to  be  obtained 
from  it."  As  to  the  future,  he  did  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
in  the  new  democratic  dispensation — single-member  constituencies, 
upon  which  we  are  now  entering — there  would  be  less  independent 
candidates  than  there  used  to  be.     As  to  Lord  Rosebery's  "  um- 
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brella  policy,"  "  if  we  are  obliged  to  have  one,"  he  said,  "  then  by  all 
means  let  it  be  the  umbrella  which  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  up.  But 
there  is  this  about  all  umbrellas,  that  if  they  are  very  big — ^as  they 
will  have  to  be — they  come  down  before  your  eyes,  and  you  do  not 
see  where  you  are  going.  I  think  a  good  many  people  who  were 
walking  under  the  umbrella  did  not  know  where  they  were  going 
when  they  got  to  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  I  must  honestly  say — 
and  it  is  well  to  speak  out — that  I  have  not  that  confidence  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  foreign  policy  that,  judged  by  the  past,  I  could 
undertake  to  follow  him  wherever  he  leads." 

Mr.  Forster  then  went  on  to  expound  his  present  political 
programme.  He  said,  "  I  think  we  do  not  want  fresh  land  laws. 
We  want  perfect  freedom  in  the  transfer  of  land.  I  am  in  favour, 
therefore,  of  very  strong  land  laws,  and  I  agree  with  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Bright  a  few  days  ago.  But  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
the  State  taking  the  land  for  itself,  or  taking  it  from  one  man  and 
giving  it  to  another.  I  believe  that  nothing  would  be  more  unjust, 
or  cause  more  misery.  I  am  in  favour  also  of  this,  that  when  a 
man  dies  without  a  will  the  State  should  see  all  his  children  get 
equal  shares  of  his  estate.  I  am  not  in  favour,  however,  of  cur- 
tailing a  man's  power  of  willing  his  own  property.  As  regards 
taxation,  I  am  in  favour  of  a  man  being  taxed  according  to  his 
property,  with  some  exceptions  for  those  who  are  very  poor ;  but  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  cumulative  taxation.  About  Disestablishment, 
I  hold  the  same  views  about  that  as  I  did  some  years  ago  when  in 
this  hall.  I  told  you  then  I  believed  that  the  Establishment  does 
good  at  present ;  and  so  long  as  I  feel  that,  uponlihe  whole,  it  does 
good,  I  should  not  be  the  man  to  pull  it  down,  not  even  if  I  found 
a  combination  between  Lord  E.  Churchill  and  the  Disestablish- 
ment Society.  I  also  feel  this — and  I  will  venture  to  make  a 
prophecy — I  do  not  believe  the  Church  will  be  disestablished  until 
the  mass  of  the  people  (that  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  the  electors) 
think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  them  that  it  should  be.  If  they 
do  come  to  that  conclusion,  then  of  course  they  will  be  the  rulers, 
and  they  must  carry  out  their  convictions.  As  to  the  liquor 
question,  I  am  not  for  the  total  prevention  of  a  man  getting  in- 
toxicating liquors,  if  he  thinks  he  can  use  them  aright ;  nor  am  I 
in  favour  of  any  district  cramming  itself  full  of  drinking-houses. 
But  within  very  wide  limits  indeed  I  should  give  the  liquor  ques- 
tion into  the  hands  of  the  local  communities.  As  to  Ireland,  I 
would  give  local  government  to  Ireland,  as  I  would  to  England  or 
Scotland,  with  this  exception — that  at  present  I  would  not  give  to 
the  localities  the  control  of  the  police.  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
what,  I  suppose,  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  of  elective  councils. 
I  believe  that  will  be  Home  Eule  in  disguise,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  lever  for  the  actual  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  possibly  for 
the  separation  of  the  two  countries.  With  regard  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  don't  believe  it  will  be  possible  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  con- 
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tinue  in  its  present  condition  alongside  of  that  Parliament  we 
shall  elect.  At  the  same  time  I  am  in  favour  of  having  a  second 
Chamber.  With  regard  to  the  navy,  I  am  in  favour  of  our  having 
a  strong  navy.  I  do  not  know  that  it  need  cost  more  than  our 
present  navy.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money  wasted,  but 
I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  bread  and  cheese,  of  livelihood,  of  almost 
life  and  death,  to  those  working  people  I  see  before  me  that  our 
navy  should  be  strong.  As  regards  foreign  affairs,  I  say,  attend  to 
them.  Don't  be  misled  by  those  who  tell  you  they  are  not  your 
business.  You  can't  help  being  in  the  unity  of  nations.  If  you 
don't  meddle  with  foreign  affairs,  foreign  countries  wiU  meddle 
with  you.  Be  very  careful  about  incurring  responsibilities,  but 
when  you  do  incur  them  fulfil  them.  And  I  say  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  our  colonial  affairs — and  you  know  if  there  is  one 
thing  I  hope  to  live  for,  to  take  part  in  political  action  some  years 
hence — it  is  in  the  hope  before  I  die  that  I  may  see  the  British 
Empire  existing  all  the  world  over ;  the  children  she  has  sent  out 
themselves  self-governing  communities,  united  with  her  in  a  bond 
of  peace,  which  shall  be  an  example  to  the  world." 

That  these  were  the  views  upon  which  the  majority  of  Liberals 
were  agreed  was  clear  from  the  practical  unanimity  with  which  they 
were  echoed  throughout  the  Ix)ndon  and  provincial  press.  Mr. 
Forster,  it  was  known,  had  given  offence  to  a  certain  section  of 
his  constituents  by  his  independent  action  on  the  Egyptian  policy, 
and  by  his  ostentatious  separation  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  leader- 
ship on  that  occasion.  On  this  account  the  party  managers  in 
Bradford  had  decided  to  make  the  weight  of  their  authority  felt, 
and  his  re-election  was  seriously  threatened  by  the  more  austere 
members  of  the  caucus.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  slow  to  ex- 
plain the  counter-programme  of  the  advanced  Radicals,  of  whom 
he  was  regarded  as  the  champion  and  principal.  At  a  meeting  at 
Hull  (Aug.  5)  the  ex-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  spoke  with 
no  uncertain  sound  as  to  his  hopes  from  the  new  and  reformed  Par- 
liament ;  and  though  the  tone  in  which  he  urged  his  desires  might 
have  been  somewhat  softened,  there  was  no  trace  of  any  change 
of  aim  or  intentions,  although  some  of  his  critics  accused  him  of 
being  purposely  indefinite  in  explaining  the  means  by  which  he 
proposed  to  obtain  his  ends.  Having  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
union  among  Liberals  in  spite  of  the  different  degrees  of  ad- 
vancement of  their  opinions,  Mr.  Chamberlain  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  pace  would  be  a  little  faster  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past.  He  was  not  siu-prised  at  the  demand  for  a  definite  pro- 
gramme :  if  the  people  were  content  with  the  old  formulas  and 
watchwords,  the  enfranchisement  of  two  millious  of  men  would  be 
a  barren  and  unprofitable  business.  The  great  evil  with  which 
we  had  to  deal  was  the  excessive  inequality  in  the  distribution  of 
riches.  He  said,  "  Now,  I  want  you  to  make  this  the  first  object  in 
the  Liberal  programme  for  the  reformed  Parliament.  It  is  not 
our  duty,  it  is  not  our  wish,  to  pull  down  and  abase  the  rich, 
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although  I  do  not  think  that  the  excessive  aggregation  of  wealth 
in  a  few  hands  is  any  advantage  to  anybody.  But  our  object  is  to 
elevate  the  poor,  to  raise  the  general  condition  of  the  people. 
Our  ideal  should  be  that  in  this  rich  country,  where  everytlnng 
seems  to  be  in  profusion,  an  honest,  a  decent,  and  an  industrious 
man  should  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  himself  "and  his  family, 
should  have  access  to  some  means  of  self-improvement  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  should  be  able  to  lay  aside  something  for  sickness  and  old 
age.  Nothing  would  be  more  undesirable  than  that  we  should  re- 
move the  stimulus  to  industry  and  thrift,  and  I  am  opposed  to  con- 
fiscation in  every  shape  or  form.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  in  favour 
of  accompanying  the  protection  which  we  afford  to  property  with  a 
large  and  stringent  interpreta.tion  of  the  obligations  of  property." 
Mr.  Chamberlain  insisted  that  the  time  had  come  when  education 
ought  to  free  :  "  I  hope  that  working  men  will  insist  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  system  shall  cease  which  is  only  defended 
in  deference  to  false  and  pedantic"notions  of  political  economy,  and 
in  the  supposed  interests  of  denominational  schools.  Who  are 
the  people  who  are  so  anxious  for  the  independence  of  the  working 
classes  ?  The  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  professors,  the  editors  of 
newspapers,  every  one  of  whom  owes  more  or  less  to  free  education, 
by  scholarships  or  other  endowments  in  connection  with  our  public 
schools  or  universities,  and  to  the  cost  of  which  they  have  not  con- 
tributed a  single  farthing."  Turning  to  taxation,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain argued  that  the  working  classes  were  paying  upon  their  available 
incomes  more  than  double  the  rate  which  was  paid  by  the  upper  and 
the  middle  classes,  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  inequality  was 
some  scheme  of  graduated  taxation — "  of  taxation  which  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  property  tax."  Having  ex- 
plained that  his  proposal  did  not  clash  with  any  opinion  expressed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  went  on  to  consider  the  reform  of  the  land 
laws  as  lying  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  He  maintained 
that  "  the  soil  of  every  country  originally  belonged  to  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  if  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  create  private 
ownership  in  place  of  the  common  rights,  at  least  that  ownership 
must  be  considered  as  a  trust,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  a 
trust,  the  land  must  be  owned  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  employment 
to  the  largest  number  of  persons,  and  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  return  of  the  produce  of  the  soil."  Having  exemplified  the 
evils  of  the  existing  system  from  what  he  had  recently  seen  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  from  the  case  of  the  Highland  crofters,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
submitted  his  "  practical  proposals."  "  I  am  in  favour  of  free  trade 
in  land.  That  includes  the  registration  of  titles,  the  cheapening  of 
transfer,  the  abolition  of  settlements  and  entails,  and  of  the  custom 
of  primogeniture  in  cases  of  intestacy.  But  we  must  go  further  if 
we  want  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Well,  now,  what  can  we  do 
for  the  farmer?  If  we  want  to  revive  agriculture  the  farmer  must 
become  prosperous.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  benefit  the 
farmer,  and  that  is  a  fair  rent  fixed  by  an  impartial  tribunal,  with 
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the  right  of  free  sale  of  the  good-will  of  his  undertaking,  just  the 
same  as  any  other  trader.  As  for  the  labourers,  they  demand  that 
facilities  shall  be  aflForded  to  them  for  having  decent  cottages  and  fair 
allotments  at  reasonable  rents,  and  with  security  of  tenure.  Well, 
why  should  they  not  have  it  ?  Who  would  be  injured  if  they  did 
have  it  ?  Where  the  landlord  will  not  do  his  duty  to  the  land 
the  local  authority  should  have  power  to  step  in.  Only  one  other 
condition  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  that  is,  that  when  the  local 
authority  acquires  land  for  this  or  any  other  public  purpose,  it 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  extravagant  or  unnatural 
price ;  it  should  be  able  to  obtain  it  at  the  fair  market  value,  at 
the  value  which  the  wilhng  purchaser  would  pay  to  the  willing 
seller,  without  any  addition  for  compulsory  sale." 

In  conclusion  he  summarised  the  measures  which  he  desired 
to  see  pass  into  law  without  delay : — "  I  would  revise  the  taxa- 
tion upon  land.  I  would  equalise  the  death-duties.  To  that 
extent,  at  all  events,  I  would  invade  the  sanctity  of  landed  pro- 
perty, and  tax  all  unoccupied  and  sporting  land  at  its  full  value. 
And  I  believe  that  that  would  put  an  end  to  much  of  the  abuse, 
in  many  respects,  of  which  we  now  complain ;  and  lastly,  I  would 
insist  upon  the  restitution  of  the  property  of  the  community  where 
it  has  been  wrongfully  appropriated.  I  would  insist  upon  the 
restitution  of  the  endowments  which  have  been  diverted  to  im- 
proper uses,  of  inclosures  which  have  been  illegally  made,  of  rights 
which  have  been  improperly  disregarded  and  ignored ;  and  I  would 
render  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  plead  the  long  enjoyment  of 
profits  as  a  ground  for  immunity  from  redress  by  those  who  had 
suffered.  I  do  not  pretend  that  this  constitutes  an  exhaustive 
programme ;  it  is,  perhaps,  enough  for  to-night.  If  objection  is 
taken  to  it  in  any  quarter,  I  ask  my  opponents  what  are  their 
proposals  ?  If  they  have  an  alternative  which  is  more  effective 
than  the  suggestions  I  have  made,  I  will  gladly  accept  it ;  but 
something  must  be  done." 

In  his  second  speech  on  the  following  day  he  devoted  himself 
almost  wholly  to  the  history  of  his  miscarried  Merchant  Shipping 
bill.  He  showed  in  a  skilful  and  masterly  way  that  the  shipowners 
themselves  had  admitted  the  truth  of  the  grounds  on  which  his 
bill  was  based ;  and  so  far  from  withdrawing  his  assertion  (which 
had  given  rise  to  such  angry  protest)  that  one  man  in  every  sixty 
belonging  to  our  merchant  shipping  perished  at  sea,  he  asserted 
that  the  more  accurate  proportion  was  one  in  fifty-six.  When 
the  Bill,  in  face  of  the  opposition  it  provoked,  had  to  be  with- 
drawn, Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  he  had  wished  to  resign,  but 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  refused  to  accept  his  resignation  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  Franchise  Bill. 

But  if  the  divergence  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Liberal  party 
was  becoming,  as  was  natural,  more  marked  as  the  time  approached 
to  submit  their  respective  claims  to  the  test  of  the  popular  vote, 
the  Conservatives,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  more  or  less  deservedly, 
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the  privileges  of  a  united  party,  began  to  show  signs  of   con- 
flicting currents  among  themselves.     The  Standard^  from  the 
moment  of  Lord  Salisbury's  accession  to  office,  had  not  scrupled  to 
denounce  in  the  most  open  language  the  tacit  understanding  exist- 
ing between  the  Tories  and  the  Pamellites.     liOrd  E.  Churchill's 
strictures  upon    Lord    Spencer's   administration,    the   uncertain 
sound  with  which  both  he  and  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  met  the  Home 
Rulers'   demand   to   reopen   the   inquiry  into   the  Maamtrasma 
murders  had  shocked  the  more  simple-minded  of  their  followers, 
and  had  tended  to  increase  the  schism  already  existing  between 
the  old  Conservatives  represented  by   Lord  Iddesleigh  (Sir  S. 
Northcote)  and  the  new  Tory  democrats  of  whom  Lord  R.  Churchill 
was  the  fascinating  influence — powerful   enough  and  persuasive 
enough  to  shape  in  many  cases  the  Cabinet  policy  according  to 
his  own  views.     In  public  meetings,  however,  these  varieties  of 
opinion  were  on  the  whole  kept  in  the  background  by  the  Tories. 
Lord  R.  Churchill  at  Weymouth  (Aug.  5)  confined  himself  to 
making  a    thoroughly  party    speech,   describing   Mr.    Childers' 
attempt  in  the  Budget  to  place  a  tax  upon  beer  as  a  tax  upon  the 
food  of  the  people,  proposed  by  the  Liberals.     In  the  matter  of 
the  Redistribution  Bill  he  further  declared  that  the  Liberals  would 
never  have  been  able  to  cope  with  its  details  had  it  not  been  for 
their  alliance  with  the  Conservatives ;  and  in  a  fine  flight  of 
poetic  fancy  he  declared  that  the  Tories  were  all  united  about 
their  policy,  whilst  the  Radicals  were  always  quarrelling  amongst 
themselves  about  their  own  course  of  action.     Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 
at  Bristol  (Aug.  8)  went  even  a  step  further,  declaring  that  he  and 
his  party  had  done  and  said  nothing  to  weaken  Irish  administra- 
tion, and  had  entered  into  no  sort  of  alliance  with  the  Parnellites. 
He  spoke  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  last  five  years,  both  in  India 
and  Egypt,  as  "  fatuous  folly,"  which  had  "  ruined  "  Egypt  and 
"  endangered "  India.     The  Liberals,  he  said,  had  secured  the 
concert  of  Europe,  but  it  was  a  concert  against  England,  whilst 
the  Tories  during  their  short  period  of  office  had  already  done 
much  to  obtain  the  good- will  of  Europe. 

Of  the  various  popular  appeals  put  forward  in  various  ways, 
that  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Brett  in  favour  of  Disestablishment  as  an  elec- 
tion cry  was  at  any  rate  the  most  definite.  But  for  a  long  time 
statesmen  on  both  sides  as  well  as  the  press  seemed  agreed  to 
give  no  prominence  to  the  proposal.  It  was  indeed  mooted  as  a 
sort  of  test  question  at  Bradford  by  the  extreme  Dissenters,  but 
even  there  it  was  felt  that  there  were  many  strong  Liberals  who 
were  still  convinced  that  the  overthrow  of  the  State  Church  would 
be  a  national  disaster.  Another  consideration  which  operated 
strongly,  at  least  for  the  time,  for  holding  back  the  Liberals  from 
any  aggressive  move,  was  the  very  general  satisfaction  with  which 
Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy  had  been  received.  He  had, 
by  general  admission,  inherited  a  tangled  web  of  cross-purposes, 
conflicting  interests,  and  hesitating  councils,  but  by  the  use  of  con- 
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ciliatory  and  statesmanlike  language,  accompanied  by  consistent 
action,  he  had  succeeded  in  re-establishing  friendly  if  not  cordial 
relations  with  two  empires — the  German  and  the  Ottoman — both 
of  which  had  been  more  or  less  estranged  by  the  policy  of  the 
previous  five  years.  In  his  negotiations  with  Russia  Lord  Salisbury 
might  possibly  have  only  reaped  the  fruit  of  what  Lord  Granville 
had  sown,  but  it  was  satisfactory  that  the  settlement  of  the 
Afghan  frontier  question,  although  often  delayed,  was  at  length 
satisfactorily  settled,  and  the  breach  at  least  temporarily  healed. 

Into  the  midst  of  parties  and  sections  of  parties  between  which 
a  temporary  truce  had  been  proclaimed  by  tacit  consent,  and  by 
which  a  short  holiday  was  desired,  Mr.  Pamell  threw  the  ultima- 
tum of  his  party  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  given  to  him  at 
Dublin  (Aug.  24)  by  his  Parliamentary  colleagues.  In  reply  to 
the  toast  of  his  health,  he  congratulated  his  friends  on  what 
they  had  accomplished  in  Parliament  during  the  past  five  years. 
All  that  had  been  done  was  but  the  means  to  an  end.  They  had 
brought  the  question  of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland  to 
the  point  of  solution.  The  only  work  of  the  National  party  in  the 
new  Parliament,  he  went  on  to  say,  would  be  the  restoration  of 
legislative  independence  to  Ireland. 

"  I  feel  convinced  our  great  and  sole  work  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment will  be  the  restoration  of  our  own  Parliament ;  and  when  we 
have  obtained  it,  what  will  be  its  functions  and  what  will  be  its 
powers  ?  We  shall  require  our  national  Parliament  to  do  those 
things  which  we  have  been  asking  the  British  Parliament  to  do 
for  us ;  we  shall  require  them  to  develop  the  Healy  clause  of  the 
Land  Act,  to  abolish  unjust  evictions,  landlord  oppression,  and 
rack-renting,  and  to  make  every  tenant  farmer  the  owner  of  his 
land  upon  fair  terms.  We  shaJl  require  that  power  to  do  this 
shall  be  given  to  our  Parliament.  We  shall  require  our  new  Par- 
liament to  secure  to  the  labourers  a  share  in  the  heritage  of  the 
land  in  comfortable  homes.  We  shall  not  then  have  to  depend 
upon  the  halting  action  of  ex-officio  boards  of  guardians.  We 
shall  require  our  new  Parliament  to  build  up  the  industries  of  the 
country,  to  see  that  not  only  the  agricultural  labourer,  but  that 
the  artisans,  the  working  men,  and  the  mechanics  of  the  towns 
shall  be  enabled  to  live  and  to  thrive.  We  shall  endeavour  to  keep 
our  people  at  home,  to  afford  them  profitable  employment,  to  look 
after  the  educational  interests  of  the  youths  of  Ireland,  and  to 
train  them  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  both  from  a  religious 
and  national  point  of  view.  We  have,  therefore,  a  great  work 
before  us,  both  in  the  English  House  of  Commons — for  a  while — 
and  in  the  Irish  Chamber ;  for  I  hope  it  will  be  a  single  Chamber, 
and  that  we  shall  not  have  a  House  of  Lords."  , 

There  was  no  room  for  self-deception  after  a  declaration  of  this 
sort.  ]VIr.  Pamell,  in  defending  legislative  independence,  must 
have  known  that  by  half  of  his  fellow-subjects  it  would  be  under- 
stood that  he  had  declared  war  against  them.     Whether  his  aim 
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was  merely  a  separate  Parliament  or  an  actually  independent  one 
mattered,  the  Times  thought,  but  little.     "  The  one  is  imprac- 
ticable, as  experience  has  amply   demonstrated.     The   other   is 
rendered  impossible  by  the  physical  relations  of  the  two  islands." 
The    Standard  held  that  it  would  be  a  shame  and  disaster  if 
English  statesmen  of  both  parties  refused  to  take  the  plain  course 
by  which  alone  the  Parliamentary  tactics  of  the  Separatists  could  be 
baffled.    "  If  both  Whigs  and  Tories  make  it  clear  from  the  outset 
that  any  manoeuvre  for  extending  legislative  independence  will  be 
met  with  a  firm,  uncompromising  front,  Mr.  Pamell's  influence 
will  be  doomed."     The  Daily  Telegraph,  after  pressing  for  some 
definite  description  of  the  powers  claimed  for  the  new  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, declared  that  supposing  even  it  were  a  possibility,  the 
British  House  of  Commons  "  will  not  be  seduced  or  terrified  into 
yielding  a  jot  more  to  Irish  demands  than  is  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  empire  and  the  imion  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  an 
indissoluble  bond."     The  Daily  News  declared  that  the  question 
before  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  was  whether  they  would  sub- 
mit to  the  tyranny  of  Mr.  Pamell ;  and  added,  the  "  great  need  of 
the   immediate   future   is  a  strong  Administration  composed  of 
advanced  Liberals."     The  provincial  press  was  even  more  plain  in 
its  language,  the  Manchester  Guardian  declaring  that  there  "  was 
no  sign  of  any  appreciable  section  of  Englishmen  who  would  not 
unhesitatingly  condemn  or  punish  any  party  or  any  public  man 
who  attempted  to  walk  in  the  path  traced  by  Mr.  Parnell ; "  whilst 
the  Leeds  Mercury  thought  it  mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss  with 
Mr.  Pamell  the  uses  to  which  he  would  turn  a  Parliament  which 
the  resolution  and  moral  fibre  of  the  English  people  would  decline 
to  call  into  being  at  the  instigation  of  the  Irish-American  faction. 
It  was  not  without  anxiety  that  the  English  and  Scotch  electors 
and  the  Irish  Loyalists  awaited  the  reply  of  their  several  leaders,  and 
it  seemed  only  natural  that  at  such  a  juncture  the  first  word  should 
be  assigned  to  Lord  Hartington.     In  theory  rather  than  fact  the 
representative  of  the  more  moderate  Liberals  in  the  late  Cabinet, 
he  had  at  times  shown  a  pliability  which  had  been  hastily  inter- 
preted as  weakness ;  but  he  had  never  gone  backwards  when  once  he 
had  taken  up  an  advanced  position  on  any  political  question.    His 
position  and  influence,  moreover,  drew  towards  him  a  large  section 
of  those  Liberals  who  might  and  would  have  hesitated  to  follow 
the  lead  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  or  Mr.  Chamberlain.     It  was,  more- 
over, to  Lord  Hartington  next  after  Mr.  Gladstone  that  men  looked 
to  keep  the  Liberal  party  together,  and  there  were  doubtless  many 
who  thought  him  more  competent  for  such  a  task  than  even  his 
more   brilliant  chieftain.     His   speech,  therefore,  at   Waterfoot 
(Aug.  29)  was  anticipated  with  interest  by  all  who  were  anxious  to 
learn  the  attitude  the  responsible  leader  would  adopt  towards  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  Radical  doctrines  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards 
Mr.  Pamell  and  his  Separatist  programme  on  the  other.  A  party  lead 
was  above  all  things  necessary  for  the  Liberals,  who  were  beginning 
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to  experience  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  "  dozen  ways  of  going 
forward  "  as  compared  with  the  one  way  of  standing  still.     In  a 
lengthy  prelude,  wherein  he  reviewed  the  altered  circumstances 
under  which  he  came  before  his  new  constituents.   Lord   Hart- 
ington  defended  the  resignation  of  the  late  Cabinet,  denying  Sir 
M.  Hicks-Beach's  assertion  that  it  had  committed  political  suicide ; 
he  maintained  that  its  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  had  been 
guided  by  a  scrupulous  determination  to  maintain  our  own  rights 
without  infringing  upon  those  of  other  nations.    Whilst  admitting 
that  feults  may  have  been  committed  in  the  course  of  the  Egyptian 
campaign,  and  that  the  results  were  inadequate  to  the  cost  and 
effort,  he  declared  that  the  direction  and  aim  of  their  policy  had 
been  right.     After  taunting  Lord  E.  Churchill  with  going  to  the 
country  with  "  a  great  policy  of  grand  pretensions,  but  with  abso- 
lutely no  legislature,"  he  prophesied  that  the  new  electors  would 
not  be  satisj&ed  with  this  barren  programme ;  and  then  turning 
to   the    land    question,   he    stated   his   desire    to    see   the   new 
Parliament  remove  all  restrictions  on  its  free  and  easy  transfer. 
Beyond  this,  however,  he  was  not  prepared  to  go.     "  There  are 
reformers  now,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "who  are  not  satisJ&ed  with 
demanding  the  abolition  of  primogeniture,  but  desire  the  adoption 
of  the  system  which  prevails  in  France  of  the  compulsory  division 
of  estates  among  all  the  members  of  the  family.     There  are  pro- 
posals for  an  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  size  of  estates ;  and  there 
are  other  proposals  for  the  compulsory  purchase,  either  by  the 
State  or  by  local  authorities,  of  estates  for  the  purpose  of  subdi- 
vision among  yeomen,  tenant  farmers,  and  agricultural  labourers. 
Other  proposals  have  been  made  for  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the 
tenant  farmers  by  adopting  fair  rents  and  free  sales  for  England 
and  Scotland  as  well  as  for  Ireland.     I  will  frankly  admit  to  you 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  or  advantage  of  any  of  those 
proposals  for  arbitrarily  or  forcibly  redistributing  the  land  of  this 
country.     I  do  not  object  to  these  proposals  being  fully  discussed, 
but  I  do  protest  against  any  of  those  proposals  which  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  sound  or  warranted  by  economic  principles  being 
accepted  as  articles  of  the  Liberal  faith  until  they  have  received 
a  much  more  complete  and  much  more  exhaustive  discussion  from 
every  point  of  view  than  that  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  yet 
been  devoted  to  them.     It  may  not  be  at  present  the  popular 
thing  to  say  anything  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  property  ;  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  most  grave  and  serious  matter  to  do  any- 
thing which  may  rashly,  and  in  an  unsound  manner,  affect  these 
rights.     Whatever  principles  may  be  applied  to  land  are  likely, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  applied  to  other  descriptions  of  property ; 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  best  hope  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country,  lies  in  the  inducement  which  we  can  give  to 
the  acciunulation  and  probable  employment  of  capital,  not  in  the  di- 
rection of  discouraging  the  accumulation  of  capital  or  discouraging 
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the  motives  which  induce  its  owners,  probably,  to  employ  it; 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  first  to  sufier  firom  any  rash  encroach- 
ment upon,  or  unsound  interference  with,  the  rights  of  property, 
would  be  the  labouring  classes  themselves,  and  especially  those 
industrious,  skilled,  and  intelligent  labourers  of  whom  I  am  proud 
to  say  this  country  possesses  so  large  a  number." 

Having  thus  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  advanced  Radicals 
Lord  Hartington,  after  touching  upon  local  government  and  local 
option,  which  he  approved  of  so  long  as  they  were  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  wishes  of  the  district  immediately  concerned,  went 
on  to  denounce  fair  trade  as  nothing  else  but  a  form  of  State 
socialism,  and  consequently  to  be  shunned.  Finally,  he  turned  to 
Lrish  afiairs,  and  defined  with  the  utmost  plainness  his  views  upon 
the  situation. 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  there  exist  in  this  country  any  political 
leaders — or  if  there  exist  political  leaders,  I  am  confident  there 
exists  no  political  party,  which  will  consent  either  to  acquire  office 
or  to  retain  office  by  conceding  the  terms  by  which  alone  Mr. 
Pamell  says  his  alliance  can  be  purchased.     I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  party  in  this  country  that  will  consent  to  the  concession  of 
the  objects  which  Mr.  Pamell  has  described.     Not  only  are  these 
objects  to  be  obtained,  but  they  are  to  be  attained  by  no  slow  and 
gradual  process,  not  by  convincing  the  people  and  Parliament  of 
this  country  that  they  are  right  and  desirable  objects,  not  by  any 
experience  which  may  be  gained  by  the  gradual  development  of 
self-government  in  Ireland,  and  not  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
Irish  people  are  to  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  Irish  affairs 
— not  by  any  of  these  processes ;  but  they  are  to  be  obtained 
simply  by  the  powers  of  the  large  Parliamentary  party  whom  he 
hopes  to  lead  in  the  next  Parliament,  and  by  the  successful  Par- 
liamentary uses  which  Mr.  Pamell  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  of 
that  party.     He  tells  you  that  he  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  a  separate  Parliament ;  and  not  only  a  separate  Parliament, 
but  a  Parliament  independent  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  at  least 
to  this  extent — that  it  is  to  have  absolute  power  to  deal  with  the 
land  of  Ireland,  with  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants 
in  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  to  have  absolute  power  to  protect,  as  it  is 
termed,  Irish  industry  and  Irish  trade  by  the  exclusion  of  British 
commerce  and  British  manufactures  from  Ireland.     In  my  opinion 
Mr.  Pamell  has  for  once  made  a  mistake  in  so  openly  advocating 
and  declaring  his  demands,  and  has  by  that  declaration  ensured  his 
own  defeat.     In  my  opinion  he  over-estimates  the  power  which 
he  exercises  in  Ireland,  and  which  he  may  be  able  to  exercise  in 
Parliament.     It  is  possible  that  he  has  correctly  calculated  that 
he  will  be  able  to  bring  back  to  Parliament  eighty  adherents, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  preserve  that  strict  and 
unbroken  discipline  upon  which  he  insists.     We  have  seen  before 
now  a  large  body  of  Irish  members  pledged  nominally  to  the 
accomplishment  of  Home  Eule.     A  large  body  of  Home  Bulers 
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was  returned  at  the  last  Parliament,  but  the  policy,  the  en- 
lightened policy,  of  the  late  Grovemment  broke  up  and  disinte- 
grated that  Home  Eule  party,  and  left  Mr.  Pamell  with  only  a 
portion  of  the  followers  who  were  returned  as  Home  Rulers  during 
the  last  Parliament.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Irish 
people  will  consent  at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Pamell  to  forego  all 
those  minor,  but  to  them,  perhaps,  more  important,  reforms  which 
Parliament  would  be  willing  to  grant  without  coercion,  in  order  to 
assist  Mr.  Pamell  in  obtaining  his  impossible  demand  for  the  legis- 
lative separation  of  the  country.  I  do  not  feel  assured  that  Mr. 
Pamell  will  be  able  to  maintain  such  absolute,  such  despotic 
power  over  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  will  consent  to  forego 
the  prosecution  of  all  the  other  objects  they  have  at  heart  by  fol- 
lowing him  in  an  impossible  and  impracticable  undertaking.  But 
if  it  should  be  so — if  he  should  return  to  Parliament  his  eighty 
or  ninety  members  pledged  to  obey  his  behest,  still  I  am  convinced 
he  will  not  have  accomplished  the  object  which  he  has  in  view. 
It  will  be  in  his  power  undoubtedly  to  cause  the  British  Parliament 
and  the  British  Government  much  inconvenience,  and  to  raise 
many  difficulties.  His  action  may  result  in  a  series  of  short  Govern- 
ments ;  it  may  result  in  some  uncertainty  and  change  of  policy. 
It  may  result  in  the  postponement  of  necessary  and  wished-for 
reforms.  But  the  time  will  come,  after  these  inconveniences  have 
been  endured  for  a  time — the  time  will  inevitably  come  when,  in 
consequence  of  such  actions  of  the  Irish  party,  any  minor  political 
differences  which  may  exist  among  the  parties  in  this  country  will 
be  comparatively  obliterated,  and  means  will  be  found  by  which  a 
practically  united  Parliamentary  representation — a  practically 
united  country — will  impose  a  firm  and  decided  veto  upon  pro- 
posals which  are  in  their  opinion  so  fatal  and  so  mischievous." 

After  such  a  speech  no  doubt  could  exist  that  between  Lord 
Hartington  and  Air.  Chamberlain,  and  Ix)rd  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Pamell,  there  were  barriers  which  it  would  take  indefinite  time 
and  labour  to  remove.      Far  from  endorsing  or   accepting  the 
former's  plan  of  land   reform.  Lord  Hartington  protested  most 
strongly  against  the  introduction  into  the  Liberal  programme  of 
wild  schemes  and  untenable  doctrines ;  and  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Pamell  he  made  it  unmistakably  clear  to  that  gentleman  that 
the  Liberal  leader  would  make  no  bid  for  his  su})port  at  the  cost 
of  the  integrity  of  the  empire.      It  was  perhaps  not  surprising 
that  the  Times  and  the  Conservative  papers  should  find  Lord 
Hartington's  views  conformable  to  their  taste  ;  but  it  was  curious 
to  find  even  the  Daily  Netvs  expressing  its  adherence  to  them  as 
a  programme  which  all  advanced  Liberals  could  accept ;  and  in  this 
estimate  a  large  mass  of  })rovincial  opinion  seemed  to  concur.     If 
both  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  spoken  their  last 
words  on  the  political  issues  of  the  moment,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
fusion  between  the  moderate  Whigs  and  the  Conservatives,  so 
often  announced  but  never  making  progress,  was  now  at  hand. 

L  2 
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Their   respective  theories  of  government  diflFered  far  less  from 
each  other  than  those  of  the  two  sections  of  Liberals. 

The  replies  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Pamell  were  given  with- 
out delay  (Sept.  1),  Mr.  Chamberlain's  in  an  article  in  the  Birming- 
ham  Daily  Poaty  of  which  the  inspired  anthorship  was  not  denied, 
and  Mr.  ParnelFs  in  a  speech  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin.  The  Birmingham  Post  declared  roundly  that  if  Lord 
Hartington's  speech  was  to  be  accepted  without  qualification  or 
reserve,  it  was  much  more  likely  to  disintegrate  than  to  consoli- 
date Liberal  union.  Whilst  denying  that  some  of  the  proposals 
denounced  by  Lord  Hartington  had  received  the  support  of  any 
leading  politicians,  it  asserted  that  others  were  strongly  held  by 
numerous  Liberals,  and  had  been  endorsed  by  Cabinet  Ministers. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  instance,  had  distinctly  and  repeatedly  urged 
free  education  as  a  necessity,  had  strongly  advised  graduated  tax- 
ation, and  had  accepted  the  principle  that  local  authorities,  re- 
formed on  a  representative  basis,  governing  large  areas,  and 
invested  with  extended  powers,  should  be  authorised,  if  they 
thought  proper  (under  sufficient  safeguards),  to  acquire  land  for 
the  purpose  of  division  into  small  holdings,  with  the  object  of 
creating  a  larger  agricultural  class.  The  article  then  continued : 
*'  It  is  best  to  put  the  matter  plainly.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  measures  of  social  reform  advocated  by  what  we  may  call  the 
Radical  members  of  the  late  Grovemment  are  to  be  excluded  from 
the  programme  with  which  the  Liberal  party  is  going  before  the 
electors  ?  Lord  Hartington  seems  to  say  so — or  at  least  to  say 
that  the  Whig  section  of  the  party  desires  to  exclude  them.  We 
doubt  if  he  really  means  this ;  but  suppose  he  does  mean  it, 
what  may  then  happen  ?  .  .  .  May  it  not  be  prudently  suggested 
that  a  decision,  or  even  a  declared  desire,  to  exclude  Radical  ideas 
from  the  Liberal  programme  is  likely  to  exercise  a  serious  influence 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  next  election?  May 
it  not  even  give  us  a  divided  party  and  a  diminished  majority, 
with  the  natural  consequence  of  a  brief  and  troubled  Parliament, 
to  be  followed  by  a  broader  appeal  to  the  country,  and  the  ulti- 
mate return  of  a  strong  Radical  majority  ?  " 

The  article  then  went  on  to  comment  upon  the  result  of  Lord 
Hartington's  programme  as  insufficient  to  mark  the  line  of  parting 
between  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  that  it  allowed  no  room  for 
expansion  ;  it  thought,  however,  that  the  speaker  had  not  intended 
without  reserve  or  qualification  to  say  what  he  seemed  to  say ; 
and  if  it  was  right  in  this  deduction  the  writer  saw  no  difficulties 
ahead ;  if  wrong,  however,  he  foresaw  the  most  serious  danger  to 
the  Liberal  cause  in  the  approaching  contest,  and  to  the  unity  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament  and  in  the  next  Administration. 

Mr.  Pamell,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  Ireland  as  a  nation, 
first  passed  in  review  the  chief  incidents  of  the  struggle  which 
had  been  carried  on  through  the  last  Parliament,  and  expressed 
his  conviction  that  still  greater  concessions  would  be  obtained 
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from  its  successor.  In  reply  to  Lord  Hartington's  declaration 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Ireland  to  obtain  the  right  of  self- 
government,  he  said,  "  I  believe  that  if  it  be  sought  to  make  it 
impossible  for  our  country  to  obtain  the  right  to  administer  her 
own  aflFairs,  we  shall  make  all  other  things  impossible  for  those 
who  strive  to  bring  that  about.  And  who  is  it  that  tells  us  that 
these  things  are  impossible  ?  It  is  the  same  man  who  said  that 
local  government  for  Ireland  was  impossible  without  impossible 
declarations  upon  our  part.  These  statements  came  from  the 
same  lips  as  those  which  told  us  that  the  concession  of  equal 
electoral  privileges  to  Ireland  with  those  of  England  would  be 
madness.  And  we  see  that  what  was  considered  madness  in  the 
eyes  of  the  man  who  now  tells  us  that  Ireland's  right  to  self-govern- 
ment is  an  impossibility,  has  been  now  conceded  without  oppo- 
sition, and  that  the  local  self-government  which  was  then  also 
denied  to  us  from  the  same  source  is  now  offered  to  us  by  the 
same  person,  with  a  humble  entreaty  that  we  may  take  it  in 
order  that  we  may  educate  ourselves  for  better  things  and  for  fur- 
ther powers.  .  .  .  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  much  given  to  boast- 
ing, and  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  assume  for  myself  the  role 
of  a  prophet,  but  I  am  obliged,  I  confess,  to-night  to  give  you  my 
candid  opinion,  and  it  is  this — that  if  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
squelching  us  during  the  last  five  years  they  are  not  likely  to  do 
so  during  the  next  five  years,  unless  they  brace  themselves  up  to 
adopt  one  of  two  alternatives,  by  the  adoption  of  either  one  of 
which  we  should  ultimately  win,  and  perhaps  win  a  larger  and 
heavier  stake  than  we  otherwise  should.  They  will  either  have 
to  grant  to  Ireland  the  complete  right  to  rule  herself,  or  they 
will  have  to  take  away  from  us  the  share — the  sham  share — in 
the  English  constitutional  system  which  they  extended  to  us 
at  the  Union,  and  govern  us  as  a  Crown  colony  without  any 
Parliamentary  representation.  The  government  of  Ireland,  sup- 
posing they  adopt  the  second  alternative,  will  practically  lead 
to  the  same  thing  as  by  the  adoption  of  the  first  one — the 
government  of  Ireland  as  a  Crown  colony ;  and  it  would  be  the 
government  of  a  very  large  Crown  colony,  a  much  larger  one  than 
they  possess  or  have  attempted  to  govern  from  London  up  to  the 
present.  It  would  lead  simply  to  the  concession  of  a  consti- 
tution similar  to  that  which  is  enjoyed,  with  the  good-will  of 
England,  by  each  and  all  of  the  larger  colonists,  and  that  is  what 
we  have  been  practically  asking  for  Ireland ;  so  that,  whether 
they  choose  directly  to  give  us  the  right  to  self-government  in  its 
fullest  sense — the  right  to  national  self-government — or  whether 
they  choose  to  govern  us  as  a  Crown  colony,  it  will  come  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  long  rim."  Mr.  Pamell  concluded  his  speech 
with  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  abstain  from  violence,  which 
would  imperil  a  victory,  humanly  speaking,  within  their  grasp ; 
and  with  a  warning  to  the  landlords  to  exercise  moderation.  "  It 
will  be  for  Irish  landlordism  to  show  of  what  it  is  made  during 
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the  coming  winter  ;  and  if  it  exacts,  or  attempts  to  exact,  its  fiill 
pound  of  flesh,  I  am  confident  that  the  result  will  be  that  land- 
lordism will  be  left  with  very  little  flesh  to  exact  in  the  future." 

The  English  press,  almost  without  exception,  received  with  a 
bare  non  possumus  Mr.  Pamell's  declaration  that  he  meant  to 
obtain  legislative  independence  for  Ireland ;  although  many  candi- 
dates, Tories,  as  well  as  Radicals,  seeking  the  support  of  English 
electors,  were  expressing  opinions  in  favour  of  an  extension  of 
local  self-government,  so  large  as  to  make  it  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  absolute  freedom  of  House  of  Commons  control.  On 
the  part  of  the  Ministry  a  discreet  silence  was  observed,  Lord 
R.  Churchill,  at  the  Cutlers'  feast  at  SheflBeld  (Sept.  3),  con- 
tenting himself  with  saying  that  the  Government  could  detect  no 
sign  which  indicated  that  their  decision  to  rely  upon  the  ordinary 
law  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Ireland  had  been  in  any  way 
unwise  or  unsound.  He  was  more  tempted  to  dwell  upon  the 
policy  of  the  new  Administration,  and  was  able  to  point  with 
no  small  satisfaction  to  the  danger  of  Egyptian  bankruptcy 
having  been  permanently  averted,  and  that  the  diSerences  be- 
tween the  courts  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg  on  the  Central 
Asian  question  had  been  satisfactorily  composed.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  however,  addressing  a  large  and  popular  meeting  at 
the  same  place,  he  devoted  his  remarks  mainly  to  a  criticism  of 
Lord  Hartington's  recent  speech  at  Waterfoot,  which  he  charac- 
terised as  a  "  remarkable  and  glaring  specimen  of  that  debased 
kind  of  opportunism  which  is  unfortunately  the  mark  of  the 
Liberal  party  of  the  present  day."  There  was  a  very  good  reason 
for  this,  and  that  was  that  there  was  not  a  single  political  subject 
which  any  member  of  that  great  meeting  could  imagine  to  him- 
self on  which  the  Liberal  party  had  a  united  opinion.  In  illus- 
tration he  referred  to  the  question  of  Disestablishment,  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Ireland ;  and  on  the  question  of 
Disestablishment  quoted  the  expressed  opinions  of  Lord  Hartington 
and  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  both  of  whom  had  avoided  pledging  them- 
selves. In  contrast  he  quoted  the  direct  and  outspoken  views  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  whom  he  said,  "You  may  disagree  with 
]Mr.  Chamberlain's  political  opinions  as  much  as  you  like,  but  this 
I  will  say  for  Mr.  Chamberlain — no  man  disagreeing  with  him 
more  than  I  do  on  eve^y  one  of  his  political  opinions :  he  is  an 
honest  and  outspoken  politician."  Having  contrasted  the  land 
reform  proposals  of  Lord  Hartington  with  those  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, he  asked,  "  Are  you  going  to  replace  in  office,  to  deal  with 
the  land  question,  a  man  who  dismisses  as  impracticable  all  the 
schemes  for  the  reform  of  the  land  laws  which  his  most  influential 
colleague,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  considers  elementary  and  essential  ? 
Lord  Hartington  dismisses  them  all.  He  says  that  they  are 
worthless,  and  on  the  whole  I  agree  with  Lord  Hartington." 
Coming  to  Ireland,  Lord  Randolph  denied  that  "the  present 
Government  has  spoken  soft  words  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends." 
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The  chief  feature  of  the  poKcy  of  the  present  Government  had 
undoubtedly  been  their  determination  not  to  renew  the  Crimes 
Act ;  and  as  to  that  he  made  this  explanation : — Some  weeks 
before  the  late  Government  fell  it  was  obvious  to  any  ordinarily 
clever  political  observer  that  the  late  Government  were  likely  to 
fall,  and  the  consequences  of  the  fall  of  the  late  Government  were 
a  subject  of  most  serious  consideration  to  Ix>rd  Salisbury  and  his 
inunediate  political  friends.  Without  doubt  the  gravest  conse- 
quences which  would  attend  the  fall  of  the  late  Government  were 
considered  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  friends  to  have  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  whether  Ireland 
could  or  could  not  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  law.  That  subject 
was  considered  with  immense  deliberation.  We  had  many  facili- 
ties for  gaining  information.  In  the  first  place  we  numbered 
among  our  party  perhaps  the  most  experienced,  the  most  wise,  and 
the  most  cautious  of  all  modem  Irishmen — I  mean  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  whom  you  used  to  know  so  well  as  Mr.  Gibson. 
We  had  also  many  other  sources  of  accurate  information;  and 
weeks  before  the  late  Government  fell.  Lord  Salisbury  and  bis 
friends  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  absence  of  official 
information — that  was  the  important  saving  clause — in  the  absence 
of  official  information  there  was  nothing,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
which  would  warrant  a  Government  in  applying  to  Parliament  for 
exceptional  laws  for  the  administration  of  Ireland.  That  was  a 
decision  taken  long  before  the  late  Government  came  to  grief; 
and  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  did  fall,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Prime  INIinister,  no  official  in- 
formation came  to  light  of  such  gravity  as  would  have  autho- 
rised Lord  Salisbury  and  his  friends  in  departing  from  the  decision 
which  some  time  before  they  had  deliberately  and  carefully  taken. 

If  Lord  Hartington  had  in  his  speech  intended  to  sketch  out 
for  the  Conservatives  the  ground  upon  which  they  might  work 
with  the  moderate  Whigs,  it  was  evident  from  this  speech  that  at 
all  events  the  section  presided  over  by  Lord  K.  Churchill  declined 
to  meet  the  Whig  advances  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  Under 
these  circumstances  curiosity  was  aroused  as  to  the  attitude  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  adopt  when  addressing  a  conference  of  the 
representatives  of  various  northern  Liberal  associations  at  War- 
rington (Sept.  8).  He  passed  lightly  over  the  assumed  successes 
of  the  Government  in  office,  and  ridiculed  the  Tory  party  for 
turning  their  backs  upon  their  traditions  by  deserting  Lord 
Spencer,  whilst  they  followed  implicitly  Lord  E.  Churchill,  who 
had  met  Mr.  Pamell's  demand  for  independence  with  significant 
silence.  He  moreover  charged  the  Government  with  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  the  late  Ministry  which  in  opposition  they  had  con- 
demned, and  he  then  went  on  to  speak  of  Ireland.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  a  point  of  good  augury,  now  that  a  new  struggle 
was  beginning,  that  Mr.  Pamell  should  have  set  his  face  sternly 
against  everything  in  the  nature  of  riot  and  disorder.     Having 
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enumerated  the  various  points  of  Mr.  Pamell's  programme,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said,  "  If  these,  and  these  alone,  are  the  terms  on 
which  Mr.  Parnell's  support  is  to  be  obtained,  I  will  not  enter  into 
the  compact.     This  new  programme  of  Mr.  Pamell  involves  a 
great  extension  of  anything  we  have  hitherto  known  or  under- 
stood by  Home  Eule.     The  powers  he  claims  for  his  support  in 
Parliament  exist  in  the  State  Legislatures  of  the  American  Union, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  type  and  model  of  the  Irish  demands. 
If  this  claim  were  conceded,  we  might  as  well  for  ever  abandon 
the  hope  of  maintaining  a  United  Kingdom,  and  we  should  estab- 
lish within  thirty  miles  of  our  shores   a  new  foreign    country, 
animated  from  outside  with  unfriendly  intentions  towards  our- 
selves.    Such  a  policy  as  that  I  firmly  believe  would  be  disastrous 
and  ruinous  to  Ireland  herself.     It  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  this  country ;  and  under  those  circumstances  I  hold 
that  we  are  bound  to  take  every  step  in  our  power  to  avert  so 
great  a  calamity."     Mr.  Chamberlain  would,  however,  concede  the 
widest   possible   measure   of  domestic  government  to   the  Irish 
people,  as  he  would  concede  it  to   the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland.     He  next  referred  to  the  Radical  programme,  and  said 
that  if  they  could  not  convince  their  Liberal  allies  of  the  justice 
and  the  reasonableness  of  their  views,  then,  with  whatever  reluc- 
tance, they  must  part  company  and  go  to  the  people  for  the 
ultimate  decision.  "  We  have  been  looking  to  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  order  to  bring  into  prominence  questions  which  have 
been  too  long  neglected.     The  great  problem  of  our  civilisation  is 
unsolved.     We  have  to  account  for  and  grapple  with  the  mass  of 
misery  and  destitution  in  our  midst,  contrasted  as  it  is  with  the 
evidences  of  abundant  wealth  and  teeming  prosperity.     It  is  a 
problem  which  some  men  would  put  aside  by  reference  to  the 
eternal  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  to  the  necessity  for  freedom 
of  contract,  and  to  the  sanctity  of  every  private  right  in  property. 
These  phrases  are  the  convenient  cant  of  selfish  wealth.     They 
are  no  answer  to  our  questions.     I  could  understand  the  reason 
for  timidity  in  dealing  with  this  matter,  so  long  as  a  Government 
was  merely  the  expression  of  the  will  and  prejudices  of  a  limited 
few.     Under  these  circumstances  there  might  well  be  reason  for 
refusing  to  entrust  it  with  greater  functions  and  higher  powers  for 
the  relief  of  undeserved  misery  and  distress.     But  now,  when  at 
last  we  have  a  Government  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  we 
will  go  on ;  we  will  make  it  a  Government  for  the  people,  in 
which  all  shall  co-operate  in  order  to  secure  to  every  man  his 
natural  rights — his  right  to  existence  and  to  a  fair  enjoyment  of 
it.     I  shall  be  told  to-morrow  this  is  Socialism.     I  have  learned 
not  to  be  afraid  of  words  flung  in  my  face  in  place  of  argument. 
Of  course  it  is  Socialism.     The  poor  law  is  Socialism.     The  Edu- 
cation Act  is  Socialism.   The  greater  part  of  our  municipal  work  is 
Socialism.     Every  kindly  act  of  legislation  by  which   the  com- 
munity recognises  its  responsibility  and  obligations  to  its  poorer 
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members  is  Socialism,  and  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that.  Our 
object  is  the  elevation  of  the  poor,  of  the  masses  of  the  people — 
a  levelling  up  which  shall  do  something  to  remove  the  excessive 
inequalities  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  which  is  now  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers,  as  well  as  the  greatest  injury,  to  the 
State." 

For  the  solution  of  the  problem  the  Kadicals  proposed  to 
extend  the  functions,  the  powers,  of  local  authorities.  They 
would  proceed  on  the  lines  already  adopted  in  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
in  the  Irish  Labourers  Act,  in  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor  Act,  and  in  some  of  the  Public  Health  Acts. 
They  proposed  to  give  to  popular  representative  authorities  the 
right  to  obtain  land  for  all  public  purposes  on  its  fair  value  with- 
out paying  an  extortionate  price  to  the  landowner  for  the  privilege 
of  re-entering  on  what  was  the  original  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  community.  They  proposed  also  that  the  local  authority  in 
every  district,  under  proper  conditions,  should  have  power  to  let 
land  for  labourers'  allotments,  artisans'  dwellings,  and  small 
holdings.  Proceeding  to  deal  with  the  proposal  for  free  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Chamberlain  said  he  believed  that  an  addition  to  the 
income  tax  of  three  farthings  in  the  pound  would  be  sufficient 
to  throw  open  to-morrow  every  school-house  throughout  the  land. 
In  conclusion  Mr.  Chamberlain  referred  to  the  question  of  the 
revision  of  the  taxation,  the  taxation  of  unoccupied  land,  of  sport- 
ing land,  rents  and  royalties;  all  of  which  he  recognised  as 
questions  coming  within  the  Kadical  programme,  and  of  which 
the  solution  would  have  to  be  found  in  the  not  distant  future. 

The  candour  and  vigour  of  this  declaration  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception  in  quarters  where  sympathy  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
views  was  not  always  conspicuous.  He  had  placed  fairly  and 
clearly  before  the  electors  the  issue  between  the  Whigs  and  the 
Radicals,  the  former  appealing  to  their  services  in  the  past,  the 
latter  holding  out  promises  for  the  future  ;  and  he  left  it  to  the 
country  to  decide  between  them.  His  earnest  declaration  on 
Home  Rule  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  English 
Radicals'  programme  to  hold  out  a  hand  of  fellowship  to  Mr. 
Pamell,  or  to  come  to  terms  with  those  whose  aim  was  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  in  spite  of  this  bond 
of  union  between  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  it  was 
felt  that  on  other  points  the  separation  was  complete  and 
absolute. 

Two  more  speeches,  delivered  from  very  opposite  sides,  deserve 
a  passing  notice.  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  daily  had  been  growing 
in  influence  and  authority  among  the  independent  and  more 
thoughtfiil  Radicals,  speaking  at  Clapton  (Sept.  16),  declared 
that,  though  a  Radical,  he  was  not  an  Impracticable ;  but  he 
could  not  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  in  Britain  twenty  millions 
of  workmen  had  now  all  power  and  very  little  property —  most  of 
them  none  at  all.     He  defended  IMr.  Chamberlain's  land  proposals 
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as  moderate  and  Conservative,  ridiculed  the  alarm  created  by 
Mr.  Pamell's  theory  of  protection,  and  held  that  Ireland  could  no 
longer  be  governed  either  by  landlords  or  priests.  Conceding, 
however,  that  another  system  must  be  built  up,  he  still  main- 
tained that  separation,  looked  at  dispassionately,  as  an  historian 
would  look  at  it,  "  would  be  a  disaster  to  Ireland  and  a  disgrace 
to  England."  "  He  was  not  one  who  thought  the  separation  would 
much  weaken  England,  but  it  would  dishonour  her."  He,  would 
however,  utilise  the  desire  of  Ireland  to  govern  her  own  aflfairs 
her  own  way,  and  did  not  repudiate  Home  Rule  as  in  Canada. 
In  a  most  eloquent  peroration  he  expressed  his  belief,  despite  the 
experience  of  six  hundred  years,  that  Englishmen  would  yet 
discover  the  means  of  fulfilling  their  task  in  Ireland. 

On  the  same  day,  at  Gloucester,  Mr.  Plunket,  one  of  the  most 
efiFective  speakers  of  the  Conservative  party,  skilfully  accen- 
tuated the  differences  between  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain ;  he  painted  in  rose-colour  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland 
under  Lord  Carnarvon;  he  argued  forcibly  that  it  was  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  as  well  as  the  Tories,  who  had  refused  a  renewal  of 
the  Crimes  Act ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Pamell,  ever  since 
he  made  his  speech  about  taking  his  coat  off,  had  avowed  a  policy 
of  separation ;  adding,  "  The  demand  which  is  made  to-day  with 
so  much  daring  is  not  the  result  of  any  imaginary  surrender  of 
the  present  Government  to  Mr.  Pamell ;  it  is  the  true  result  of 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Hartington  and  the  Whigs  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  the  Radicals  on  this  question  of  the  Irish  franchise." 
But  it  was  the  dissensions  of  the  Liberals  rather  than  the  criticisms 
of  their  opponents  which  for  the  moment  absorbed  public  atten- 
tion. Each  speaker  on  that  side  seemed  to  differ  in  some  vital 
point  from  his  so-called  colleague.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  return  from  Norway  should  be  hailed  with  satis- 
faction by  the  mass  of  Liberal  candidates,  who,  undecided  as  to 
which  lieutenant  they  should  follow,  hoped  to  find  in  the  captain's 
orders  some  means  of  conciliating  both  sections  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

But  from  Hawarden  no  rallying  cry  was  sent  forth.  Mean- 
while a  fresh  issue  was  imported  into  the  struggle,  which  for  the 
moment  threatened  to  eclipse  all  others.  The  Record^  a  journal 
specially  devoted  to  Church  questions,  published  (Sept.  11)  care- 
fully prepared  returns  showing  the  views,  as  expressed,  of  the 
various  candidates  on  the  subject  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
State  Church.  The  numbers  as  originally  published  were  found 
to  require  modification.  According  to  the  Guardian  (Sept.  16), 
of  the  1,061  candidates  seeking  election  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  374  Liberals  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  only  31  were 
against  it ;  35  declined  to  express  their  opinions,  whilst  of 
the  views  of  the  remaining  113  no  clue  was  obtainable.  On 
the  Conservative  side  the  whole  number  of  463  candidates 
were  pledged  against  Disestablishment.     The  subdivision  of  the 
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liberals  gave  some  curious  results ;  four  members,  for  example, 
deciding  that  the  measure  should  be  applicable  to  Wales  alone, 
fourteen  to  Scotland  alone,  and  ten  to  Scotland  and  Wales  only ; 
whilst  of  those  Liberals  who  were  opposed  to  the  scheme  two 
were  against  it  only  as  regarded  Scotland,  and  three  (namely, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  his  younger  son  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,* 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Probyn)  against  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
in  England  and  Wales  only.  It  was,  moreover,  ascertained  that  it 
wag  especially  in  the  South  of  England  that  the  new  electors 
were  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  State 
Church.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  surprise  aroused  by  this 
return  hastened  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  electoral 
address,  for  already  the  Liberal  clergy  in  many  places  were 
advising  Liberal  Churchmen  to  vote  for  the  Conservative  candidate 
rather  than  for  the  Liberal,  on  the  ground  that  *'  the  Church 
was  in  danger."  Mr.  Gladstone's  manifesto,  which  took  the  shape 
of  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Midlothian,  was  issued  (Sept.  18) 
in  pamphlet  form  through  the  agency  of  the  Central  Press,  and 
circulated  simultaneously  throughout  the  country.  Starting  with 
the  admission  that  he  was  too  closely  associated  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  six  previous  sessions  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
verdict  about  to  be  pronounced,  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  in  review 
the  principal  acts  of  his  last  administration.  He  claimed  credit  for 
having  carried  out  some  at  least  of  the  clauses  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty;  of  having  made  Afghanistan  united  and  independent; 
of  having  cemented  the  union  between  India  and  the  British 
Crown,  and  of  having  brought  about  the  tranquillity  of  South  Africa. 
In  reviewing  his  Egyptian  policy  Mr.  Gladstone  spent  some 
time  and  pains  in  showing  that  "  it  was  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  agreement  with  France,  concluded  in  1879,  for  reciprocal 
support  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  native  government.  Even 
more  fully  than  Lord  Hartington  he  acknowledged  and  lamented 
over  the  serious  errors  of  the  Soudan  campaign — without,  how- 
ever, particularising  any  incidents  or  special  point  of  departure. 
Then,  turning  to  the  future,  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  in  terms  if 
possible  clearer  than  those  he  had  used  in  Parliament,  "an 
earnest  aspiration  for  our  entire  withdrawal  from  Egyptian 
territory  at  the  earliest  moment  which  honour  will  permit."  To 
annexation  and  a  protectorate  he  was  equally  opposed,  and  his 
aim  would  be  to  bring  to  as  speedy  an  end  as  possible  the  irksome 
and  thankless  task  we  had  undertaken,  and  which  had  alienated  us 
from  that  admirable  position  in  Europe  of  perfect  independence 
and  salutary  influence.  Turning  at  length  to  domestic  affairs,  Mr. 
Gladstone  placed  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  programme  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  procedure.  The  three  cardinal  points 
he  described  as  follows :  1st,  the  congestion  of  business  ;  2nd,  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  suspension  of  useful  legislation ;  and 
3rd,  the  power  of  a  minority  to  check  the  legislative  action  of 
the  majority  by  unduly  consuming  the  time  of  the  House.    "  This 
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country,"  added  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  will  not  in  the  foil  sense  of 
the  word  be  a  self-governing  country  until  the  machinery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  amended  and  its  procedure  reformed."  On 
the  subject  of  local  government  he  was  not  at  all  convinced  that 
the  mind  of  the  country  was  fully  ripened ;  but  he  held  that  the 
first  objects  to  be  arrived  at  were  "  to  rectify  the  balance  of 
taxation  as  between  real  and  personal  property ;  to  put  an  end  to 
the  gross  injustice  of  charging  upon  labour,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  local  burdens  which  our  laws  have 
always  wisely  treated  as  incident  to  property  ;  to  relieve  the  rate- 
payer, not  at  the  charge  of  the  working  population,  but  wholly 
or  mainly  by  making  over,  for  local  purposes,  carefully  chosen 
items  of  taxation  ;  to  supply  local  management  with  inducements 
to  economy,  instead  of  tempting,  and  almost  forcing  it  into  waste ; 
finally,  and  most  of  all,  to  render  the  system  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative and  free."  On  the  subject  of  land  law  reform  Mr. 
Gladstone  supported  the  "Hartington  programme,"  avowing 
himself  to  belong  to  a  school  which  had  faith  in  economical  laws, 
and  consequently  disapproved  of  entails.  He  would,  moreover, 
maintain  the  freedom  of  bequest,  and  establish  freedom  of 
possession,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  "  deal  freely  with  the 
transfer,  registration,  and  taxation  of  land  during  life  and  upon 
death,  and  with  the  question  of  primogeniture  in  cases  of  intestacy. 
The  balance  of  taxation  between  movable  and  immovable  pro- 
perty he  was  anxious  to  see  readjusted,  and  still  more  between 
property  and  labour;  but  he  would  uphold  the  fundamental 
principles  which  made  property  secure  with  the  same  courage  and 
integrity  as  he  would  defend  our  liberties,  of  which  they  formed 
an  essential  part. 

"  Upon  each  and  all  of  these  legislative  subjects,  with  a  reason- 
able freedom  as  to  details,  I  believe,"  continued  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"  that  the  Liberal  party  is  generally  and  firmly  united.  They  are 
in  basis  and  spirit  truly  Liberal,  yet  they  ought  not  to  stir  Con- 
servative alarms.  .  .  .  But  Liberalism  has  ever  sought  to  unite 
freedom  of  individual  thought  and  action,  to  which  it  so  largely 
owes  its  healthy  atmosphere,  with  corporate  efficiency.  This  aim 
is  noble,  but  it  is  difficult.  For  my  own  part,  although  it  is  not  the 
method  best  adapted  to  the  personal  convenience  of  those  who 
may  lead,  nothing  would  induce  me  to  exchange  it  for  the  high 
regimental  discipline  which  brings  the  two  minorities,  each  in  a 
well-fused  mass,  into  the  voting  lobby.  For  this  valued  freedom 
and  this  abundance  of  variety,  cherished  in  the  Liberal  party, 
have  not  disabled  it,  during  the  last  half-century,  from  efficient 
action.  For  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  period  the  Liberal 
party  has  held  power,  and  fully  nine-tenths  of  our  useful  legisla- 
tion have  been  due  to  its  inspiration  and  its  labours.  What  modem 
Britain  at  this  moment  is,  she  has  become  substantially  through 
the  agency  of  the  Liberal  party." 

Having  thus  shown  the  foundations  of  a  policy  on  which  all 
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sections  of  Liberals  might  construct  their  respective  platforms, 
Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  consider  some  of  the  measures  with 
which  the  new  Parliament,  or  its  successors,  would  have  to  deal. 
Most  of  these  he  passed  by  without  reference,  as  unripe  even  for 
preliminary  discussion ;  but  as  regards  other  points,  which  had 
already  attracted  notice  and  debate,  he  made  a  few  remarks.  In 
any  consideration  of  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  he  thought 
that,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  constitute  a  second  Chamber 
on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  virtues,  yet  he  hoped  that,  when 
the  time  came  for  any  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Peers,  "  a 
reasonable  share  of  power  might  be  allowed,  under  wise  conditions, 
to  the  principle  of  birth."  Passing  next  to  the  question  of  Dis- 
establishment, which  had  by  degrees  been  assuming  a  prominent 
place  in  all  election  addresses,  JVIr.  Gladstone  declared :  "  With 
respect  to  the  severance  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  State, 
I  think  it  obvious  that  so  vast  a  question  cannot  become  prac- 
tical imtil  it  shall  have  grown  familiar  to  the  public  mind  by 
thorough  discussion.  Neither,  I  think,  can  such  a  change  arise 
in  a  country  such  as  ours  except  with  a  large  observance  of  the 
principles  of  equity  and  liberality.  We  can  hardly,  however,  be 
surprised  if  those  who  observe  that  a  current,  almost  throughout 
the  civiUsed  world,  slowly  sets  in  this  direction,  should  desire  or 
fear  that  among  ourselves  too  it  may  be  found  to  operate.  I  can- 
not forecast  the  dim  and  distant  courses  of  the  future.  But,  like 
all  others,  I  have  observed  the  vast  and  ever-increasing  develop- 
ment for  the  last  iifty  years,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
Church  to  which  I  belong,  of  the  powers  of  voluntary  support." 

On  the  question  of  free  education,  jVL*.  Gladstone  desired  to 
reserve  a  final  judgment,  seeing  in  the  principle  difficulties  which 
required  serious  consideration  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  still  more 
pressing  question  of  the  government  of  Ireland  he  spoke  with 
great  clearness : — "  In  my  opinion,  not  now  for  the  first  time  de- 
livered, the  limit  is  clear  within  which  any  desires  of  Ireland, 
constitutionally  ascertained,  may,  and  beyond  which  they  cannot, 
receive  the  assent  of  Parliament.  To  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown,  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament necessary  for  the  conservation  of  that  unity,  is  the  first 
duty  of  every  representative  of  the  people.  Subject  to  this 
governing  principle,  every  grant  to  portions  of  the  country  of  en- 
larged powers  for  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  is,  in  my 
view,  not  a  source  of  danger,  but  a  means  of  averting  it,  and  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  new  guarantee  for  increased  cohesion,  happiness, 
and  strength." 

Moreover,  to  the  question  whether  it  was  for  the  interests  of  all 
three  countries  that  the  Union  should  be  maintained,  he  rephed : 
**  My  personal  answer  to  the  question  is  this :  I  believe  history 
and  posterity  will  consign  to  disgrace  the  name  and  memory  of 
every  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  and  on  whichever  side  of  the 
Channel  he  may  dwell,  that,  having  the  power  to  aid  in  an  equi- 
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table  settlement  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  shall  use  that 
power  not  to  aid,  but  to  prevent  or  to  retard  it.  If  the  duty 
of  working  for  this  end  cannot  be  doubted,  then  I  trust  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  Ireland  will  remember  that  she  too  is  subject  to 
the  authority  of  reason  and  justice,  and  cannot  always  plead  the 
wrongs  of  other  days  in  bar  of  submission  to  them ;  and  that 
the  two  sister  kingdoms,  aware  of  their  overwhelming  strength, 
will  dismiss  every  fear  except  that  of  doing  wrong,  and  will  make 
yet  another  eflfort  to  complete  a  reconciling  work  which  has  already 
done  so  much  to  redeem  the  past,  and  which,  when  completed, 
will  yet  more  redound  to  the  honour  of  our  legislation  and  our 


race." 


The  London  press  and  that  of  the  provinces  showed,  as  usual, 
a  total  divergence  of  appreciation.  By  the  former  Mr.  Gladstone's 
address  was  received  with  as  little  enthusiasm  by  his  supporters 
as  dismay  by  his  opponents.  By  the  latter,  *'  the  umbrella,  "  of 
which  Lord  Rosebery  had  spoken  so  hopefully,  had  been  opened, 
and  was  pronounced  capacious  enough  to  shelter  all  sections  of  the 
party,  if  not  distinctive  enough  to  attract  outsiders.  The  Times 
pronounced  the  address  as  dispiriting,  and  scarcely  likely  to  alarm 
the  Tories,  accustomed  to  more  audacious  treatment  of  political 
problems  by  their  own  leaders.  The  Standard  qualified  it  as 
weak  and  disappointing,  vague,  and  displaying  cultivated  ambi- 
guity whenever  the  duty  of  distinctness  was  most  clear.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  thought  that  this  eminently  moderate  and  judi- 
cious programme  of  internal  reform  would  probably  command  a 
general  assent ;  and  the  Daily  News,  recognising  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's views  on  the  subject  of  land  tenure  the  principles  of 
rational  liberty  advocated  by  IVIr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  thought 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  not  in  favour  of  abolishing 
the  House  of  Lords  altogether  to  go  further.  The  Spectator 
almost  alone  maintained  a  cheerful  face ;  and,  whilst  granting 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  all  Liberals  to  approve  completely 
every  proposition,  expressed  the  conviction  that  upon  the  posi- 
tive programme  all  would  unite  with  cordiality.  The  Birming- 
ham  Post,  which  occupied  a  somewhat  exceptional  position  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  recognised  organ,  declared  that  within  the 
lines  broadly  sketched  by  Mr.  Gladstone  there  was  room  enough 
for  Liberals  of  all  sections  to  work  and  act  together,  first  for  the 
attainment  of  reform  immediately  possible,  and  next  in  discuss- 
ing and  preparing  more  remote  measures.  The  Manchester  Ouar- 
dian  thought  that  the  more  Mr.  Gladstone's  address  was  scrutinised 
the  more  strongly  would  it  be  felt  that  it  included  a  large  and 
adequate  programme.  This  opinion  was  endorsed  by  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  the  Sheffield  Independent,  and  the  Newcastle  Chronicle. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  clearly  suggested  in  the  Conserva- 
tive press  that  many  of  that  party  would  be  equally  ready  to 
endorse  the  "  positive  proposals  "  which  Mr.  Gladstone  regarded 
as  essential,  whilst  on  questions  which  were  to  be  rallying  cries 
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for  the  different  sections  of  Liberals,  and  to  indicate  the  aim  and 
object  of  the  leader,  the  manifesto  was  either  significantly  silent 
or  painfully  vague.     By  a  happy  coincidence,  however,  on  the  day 
following  the  issue  of  this  address,  Mr.  Groschen  and  Mr,  Cham- 
berlain, already  distinguished   as  the  rival  leaders  of   the  two 
principal  sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  found  occasion  to  address 
public  meetings.     Mr.  Groschen,  at  St.  Leonard's  (Sept.  18),  as- 
gored  his  hearers  that  Mr.  Griadstone's  manifesto  was  the  endorse- 
ment of  Lord  Hartington's  programme,  and  he  claimed  for  that 
nobleman  the  place  of  "  heir  apparent  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party,"  defending  him  against  the  strictures  of  Mr.  John 
Morley,  on  the  ground  that  in  "  dealing  with  combustible  mate- 
rials *  a  wet  blanket '  was  not  always  undesirable."     Mi.  Goschen 
then   went   on  to    ask,   what    were   the    points   on   which   the 
Liberal  party  were  united  ?     In  the  first  place  it  was  thoroughly 
agreed  that  there  must  be  reform  in  the  procedure  of  the  House 
of  Commons.    In  reference  to  the  other  portion  of  the  Legislature 
he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a  second  Chamber  commanding  the 
respect  of  the  country.     The  feeling  which  existed  among  the 
majority  of  the  Liberal  party  did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  an  hereditary  body,  nor  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  an  aristocratic  body,  as  because  they  were  a 
permanent  or  high  Tory  committee.     For  a  legislative  body  to 
have  a  permanent  majority  of  one  political  party  was  a  danger  to 
the  body  itself,  and  therefore  he  would  approve  of  some  measures 
being  taken  for  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  remedy  this  defect.     Turning  to  the  question  of  local 
government  reform,  he  said  the  Liberal  party  were  practically 
unanimous  that  they  should  proceed  forthwith  with  the  greatest 
energy  to  the  reform  of  local  government  and  local  finance.     On 
the  question  of  the  land  he  said : — 

"  I  entirely  go  with  those  who  think  that  the  whole  system  of 
settlement  and  entail,  the  questions  resulting  from  the  custom 
of  primogeniture,  and  all  like  matters  must  be  dealt  with 
in  the  sense  of  setting  land  free  as  much  as  possible.  To  make 
land  pass  as  quickly  as  possible  from  hand  to  hand  must  be  one 
of  our  first  duties,  and  it  must  be  the  duty  of  our  lawyers  to  find 
means  by  which  it  may  be  done,  and  we  must  not  be  told  that  it 
ia  impossible.  It  is  difficult,  but  it  has  been  done  in  other  coun- 
tries where  the  tenure  of  land  is  almost  as  complicated  as  in  our 
own.  I  am  as  anxious,  I  believe,  as  any  man  in  the  Liberal  party, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  possess  freehold  property  should  be 
iiicreased  as  much  as  possible.  And  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  this,  that 
even  if  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  soil,  if  the  wealth  produced 
should  be  less  under  a  system  by  wliich  land  is  more  difiused  and 
holdings  are  smaller,  the  social  and  political  advantages  of  land 
being  held,  ay,  and  farmed,  by  an  infinitely  great  number  of 
people,  would  counterbalance  and  outweigh  the  economical  con- 
siderations on  the  other  side." 
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While  desiriDg  to  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who 
occupied  the  soil,  Mr.  Goschen  did  not  approve  of  vesting  in  local 
representative  authority  the  power  to  purchase  land  for  allotment 
to  the  labouring  classes.  The  question  was  asked,  What  can  we 
do  to  increase  the  material  resources  of  the  poor  ?  That  was  a 
problem  which  must  engage  the  attention  and  the  sympathy  of 
every  politician ;  but  they  could  not  think  that  the  moment  had 
come  when  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  by  one  system  of  established 
local  authorities  who  would  give  allotments  to  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer, they  would  be  able  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  But  it  was  said  that  Parliament  and  the 
classes  that  had  been  hitherto  holding  power  had  done  nothing  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  industrious  and  most  numerous  class. 
"  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  improved  as  compared  with 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  certainly  they  have  improved  in  com- 
parison with  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Wages  are*  higher,  clothes 
are  cheaper,  food  is  cheaper,  the  working  man  is  better  remunerated, 
and  sanitary  laws  have  been  passed  of  the  greatest  possible  service. 
It  is,  I  had  almost  said,  a  libel  upon  the  Liberal  party,  which  has 
for  so  many  years  been  able  to  wield  the  destinies  of  this  country, 
to  say  that  they  have  done  nothing  for  the  most  numerous  and 
most  industrious  class  of  this  country." 

One  of  the  most  favourite  views  of  the  present  day  was  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  State,  and  the  community,  and  social 
bodies  must  more  and  more  interfere,  and  that  there  was  to  be  a 
substitution  of  corporate  conscience  for  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual  man.     Mr.  Goschen  declared  his  preference  for  the  latter 
alternative.      In  proportion  as  duties  were  laid  upon  the  State  or 
the  local  authority,  so  the  sense  of  individual  duty  would,  he 
declared,  be  weakened.     He  was  in  favour  of  making  local  cor- 
porations as  representative   as  possible ;  but  he  asked  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  pause  before  they  went  too  far  in  the  direction  of 
believing  in  the  imifiaculate  virtues  of  local  authorities.    In  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  free  education,  he  said  that  as  he  was 
anxious  that  the  individual  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  favour  of 
the  local  authority  upon  every  possible  occasion,  so  he  strongly 
maintained  the  importance  of  a  sense  of  family  duty.    He  believed 
that  a  better  remedy  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
masses  would  be  to  encourage  higher  education  after  the  children 
had  left  the  elementary  school.     In  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  opposition  of  the  Irish  section  should  be  met,  he  hoped 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  lead  the  Liberal  party  to  resist  every  pro- 
posal which  would  tend  in  any  degree  to  shake  not  only  the  unity 
but  the  legislative  unity  of  the  United  Kingdom.     He  accepted 
the  Conservative  disclaimer  of  a  coalition  with  the  Parnellites,  but 
wondered  whether  coquetting  with  the  Irish  members  would  be 
repudiated  by  them  with  the  same  eagerness.     All  he  could  say 
was  that  if  there  was  no  flirtation  he  certainly  himself  saw  much 
that  looked  imcommonly  like  it.    He  was  in  favour  of  local  elective 
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councils,  which  he  held  would  develop  local  life  in  Ireland ;  but  he 
could  not  support  the  suggestion  for  a  central  council,  which 
would  be  in  a  sense  a  parliament  in  Dublin.  In  conclusion,  he 
declared  it  was  useless  to  start  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  promulgate 
doctrines  which  were  dangerous  unless  they  were  necessary,  and 
which  if  they  were  not  necessary  at  once  gave  an  appearance  of 
Liberal  disunion.  He  defended  the  attitude  of  moderate  Liberals, 
and  said  that  in  the  camps  of  the  two  political  parties  there  were 
young  men  whose  eyes  were  glistening  with  martial  fire ;  but  each 
camp  had  still  its  veterans,  and  he  did  not  believe  the  country 
wished  to  get  rid  of  these  or  to  push  them  into  the  hindmost 
places. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  was  delivered  at  the  extreme  north  of 
the  kingdom,  at  Inverness,  where  the  Crofters'  agitation  had  already 
intensified  the  interest  shown  by  the  agricultural  class  in  a  speedy 
solution  of  the  land  question.  His  opening  remarks  on  the  former 
relations  of  chiefs  and  clansmen  to  the  soil  they  occupied  were 
subsequently  subjected  to  somewhat  severe  criticism.  Starting 
from  the  theory  that  in  the  Highlands  security  of  tenure  was 
the  prevailing  custom  in  bygone  times,  and  describing  the  hard- 
ships consequent  upon  recent  wholesale  clearances,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain said :  "  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  time  that  we  should 
submit  to  a  careful  examination  and  review  a  system  which  places 
such  vast  powers  of  evil  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  individuals, 
and  which  makes  the  possession  of  land  not  a  trust,  but  a  means 
of  extortion  and  exaction.  .  .  .  The  time  has  arrived  when  it 
behoves  us  to  see  whether  we  cannot  prevent  the  abuse  of  property, 
and  whether  we  cannot  define  strictly  the  limits  of  its  rights.  I 
have  said  before,  and  I  say  to-night,  that  I  am  averse  to  all  con- 
fiscation. I  do  not  see  why  a  sufficient  remedy  should  not  be 
found,  without  any  proceedings  which  can  fairly  be  described  as 
dishonest.  But  when  I  speak  of  confiscation  I  do  wish  that 
the  landlords  would  exercise  a  little  reciprocity.  When  an  ex- 
orbitant rent  is  demanded  which  takes  from  a  tenant  the  savings 
of  his  Ufe,  and  turns  him  out  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  stripped  of 
all  his  earnings,  when  a  man  is  taxed  for  his  own  improvements — 
that  is  confiscation ;  and  it  is  none  the  less  reprehensible  because 
it  is  sanctioned  by  the  law.  When  public  rights  are  invaded, 
when  rights  of  way,  and  roads  which  have  been  open  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  are  barred  and  blocked,  and  when  a  whole 
country  which  has  been  free  to  every  comer  for  countless  genera- 
tions is  barred  and  fenced  against  all  intruders,  in  order  to  promote 
the  sport  of  a  few  selfish  individuals,  then  I  ask  myself,  and  I  ask 
you,  whether  the  policy  of  confiscation  has  not  proceeded  far 
enough,  and  whether  the  people  are  alone  to  be  robbed  with 
impunity  "^ " 

He  did  not  see  why  the  rights  of  the  people  should  not  be  re- 
covered. He  hoped  the  people  would  not  admit  the  doctrine,  so  dear 
to  pilferers  of  every  class,  that  a  theft  was  to  be  condoned  because 
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it  escaped  detection  at  the  time.  "  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  the 
first  step  to  any  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  creation  of  a  uni- 
versal system  of  popular  representative  local  government,  which 
forms  one  of  the  main  planks  in  the  programme  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  put  before  the  people  this  morning.  We  might  call 
upon  such  authorities — free,  independent,  and  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people — to  protect  the  remaining  rights  of 
the  public,  and  we  might  authorise  them  to  secure  the  restitution 
of  those  that  have  been  illegally  appropriated.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  same  direction  we  may  look  for  a  settlement  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  diflSculty  in  connection  with  the  Crofters' 
grievance.  'Wlbat  is  that  diflBculty  ?  It  is  the  insufficient  size  of 
their  holdings.  It  is  no  use  to  give  a  man  fixity  of  tenure,  right 
of  purchase,  free  sale,  fair  rents,  if  the  land  which  is  the  subject 
matter  of  these  considerations  is  of  such  quantity,  or  such  a  quality, 
that  he  cannot  by  any  possibility,  by  the  most  exacting  and  unre- 
mitting toil,  extract  even  a  bare  subsistence  from  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  pastures  on  the  hill-side  and  arable  land  which  has  been 
taken  from  these  people  must  be  restored  to  them  if  there  is  to 
be  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  their  grievances.  And  I  believe 
that  any  bill  will  now  be  recognised  as  inadequate  which  does  not 
provide  some  facilities  with  this  object." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  then  went  more  fully  into  the  details  of  his 
land  reform.  He  proposed  that  the  local  authorities  should  have 
power  in  every  case  to  take  land  compulsorily  at  its  fair  value  for 
any  public  purpose,  and  he  included  in  public  pmposes  the  let- 
ting of  land  for  small  holdings,  and,  of  course,  for  providing  the 
necessary  pasture  for  the  Crofters.  As  to  other  conditions,  every- 
body was  agreed  that  there  must  be  absolute  security,  so  long 
as  the  rent  was  paid  ;  and  he  believed  the  vast  majority  of  people 
were  agreed  that  there  must  be  a  fair  rent  settled  by  an  impartial 
tribunal.  There  must  also  be  compensation  for  improvements, 
the  best  way  to  settle  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  that  of  free 
sale.  Speaking  of  deer  forests,  he  said  if  the  best  authorities 
were  agreed  that  these  forests  were  not  advantageous  to  the 
country,  but  were  really  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  their  prosperity,  then  he  should  agree  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  these  forests  should  be  subjected  to  special  taxes,  intended 
to  discourage  them.  Mr.  Chamberlain  then  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  free  education,  and  urged  reasons  for  adopting  that  system. 
He  did  not  propose  to  place  the  additional  burden  upon  the  rates, 
but  the  national  taxes  on  Church  endowments.  In  conclusion  he 
said :  "  In  the  speeches  which  I  have  recently  delivered  in 
England  and  in  Scotland,  I  have  had  no  pretension  at  all  to  lay 
down  any  complete  or  exhaustive  Liberal  programme.  That  is 
the  duty  of  a  greater  man  than  I,  and  that  has  been  discharged 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  manifesto  which  was  published  this 
morning,  and  which  will  be  welcomed  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  net  merely  as  a  clear  and  eloquent  exposition  of  Liberal 
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aims  and  Liberal  policy,  but  also  as  the  welcome  assurance  that 
the  chief  who  on  so  many  previous  occasions  has  led  us  to  victory 
will  lead  us  once  more  in  the  coming  struggle." 

A  week  later,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  at  the  Victoria  Hall, 
Lambeth  (Sept.  24),  explained  his  views  and  position  with  even 
greater  distinctness,  but  touching  on  no  fresh  subjects.  He 
had,  he  said,  proposed  three  things — (1)  that  taxation  should  be 
readjusted  so  as  to  produce  equality  of  sacrifice  among  all  classes 
— ^that  is,  presumably,  as  he  had  previously  explained,  that  taxa- 
tion should  be  graduated  according  to  wealth ;  (2)  that  school- 
fees  should  be  totally  abolished ;  and  (3)  that  local  councils 
should  be  authorised  to  expropriate  land  at  a  moderate  price  for 
distribution  in  allotments  among  the  poor.  "  We  are  to  do  for 
the  English  labourer  what  we  have  done  for  the  Irish  peasant." 
If  the  party  leaders  rejected  his  propositions,  his  course  would  be 
clear.  He  could  not  press  his  conclusions  against  the  majority  of 
his  party ;  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  dishonourable  in  him  to 
take  his  place  in  the  Cabinet.  He  should  stay  outside,  and  lend 
**  a  loyal  support "  to  those  who  were  unable  to  go  as  far  as  himself. 
For  his  part  he  believed  that  democracy  would  solve  the  problem 
— the  condition  of  the  poor — which  had  baflBed  the  philosophers 
and  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  statesmen. 

This  speech  attracted  the  more  attention  since  it  had  been  so 
loudly  declared  by  certain  enthusiasts  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  mani- 
festo had  healed  all  party  feuds.  It  had  indeed  received  praise 
from  Mr.  Goschen  and  respectful  attention  from  Mr,  Chamberlain ; 
but  the  latter  had  subsequently  declared  the  conditions  on  which 
he  would  resume  office,  and  the  adherents  of  the  former  were 
bitterly  complaining  of  the  animosity  displayed  by  the  Radicals 
to  Mr.  Goschen  in  his  candidature  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  won  over  to  himself  one  important 
convert.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  at  Blandford  (Sept.  28),  declared 
himself  strongly  in  favour  of  a  system  of  land  tenure  which  would 
enable  the  labourer  to  purchase  his  cottage  and  make  him  less 
dependent  on  his  wages.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  ta  recommend 
that  the  sale  should  be  compulsory  and  at  a  fixed  price,  but 
rather  that  local  councils  should  be  authorised  to  buy  land  for 
distribution  among  labourers.  At  the  same  time  he  announced 
his  complete  agreement  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  *'  who  grew  stronger 
the  more  he  was  abused."  Mr.  John  Morley  required  to  go 
through  no  process  of  conversion  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  although 
he  seemed,  from  his  speech  at  Cambridge  (Sept.  29),  to  prefer 
loans  to  labourers  to  buy  land,  in  the  same  way  that  loans  were 
made  to  landlords  for  drainage — a  system  which  never  had  been 
denounced  as  Socialistic.  He,  however,  warmly  encouraged  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  his  refusal  to  enter  a  Cabinet  in  which  his  pro- 
posals about  the  land  might  not  be  pressed,  ]\Ir.  Morley  summed 
np  the  Conservative  policy  in  Ireland  as  "  a  policy  of  soft  words 
and  hard  cash ;  and  though  inclined  to  grant  full  self-government 
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to  Ireland,  he  would  not  retract  his  opinion  that  "  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  island  would  be  a  disaster  for  herself  and  a  dishonour 
for  England."  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Conservatives  in- 
tended to  frame  a  County  Grovernment  Bill  based  frankly  on 
elections,  holding  that  they  would  devise  some  scheme  by  which 
the  voice  of  the  labourers  would  be  rendered  inaudible  or  powerless. 
Before  another  prominent  Radical  could  take  up  the  note  sounded 
by  the  leaders,  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  was  able  to  intervene  with 
a  speech  at  Salisbury  (Oct.  1),  attacking  his  opponents  with  no 
little  vigour,  and  at  the  same  time  ably  defending  the  conduct  of 
the  Administration.  He  declared  that  the  Tory  possession  of 
power  was  a  real  possession,  and  that  they  intended  to  use  it ; 
and  affirmed  that  when  the  Liberals  resigned  they  were  "  bank- 
rupt in  character,  in  reputation,  and  in  power,"  and  they  were  now 
reuniting  only  to  turn  the  Tories  out.  He  admitted  that  boy- 
cotting had  become  rife  in  Ireland,  but  said  the  Government 
had  instituted  prosecutions,  and,  if  those  means  failed,  would  try 
stronger  measures.  He  regretted  the  depression,  which,  he  said, 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  manifesto  did  not  even  mention — a  depression 
increased  by  Liberal  extravagance — and  did  not  believe  that  either 
the  Act  about  ground-game  or  the  Act  protecting  unexhausted 
improvements  had  done  agriculture  any  good.  As  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's offers,  the  more  they  were  looked  into  the  more  would 
be  found  against  them.  A  freehold  cottage  was  not  such  an 
advantage  as  a  cottage  which  the  landlord  must  be  strictly  bound 
to  repair,  and  a  man  on  wages  was  better  oflf  than  a  little  farmer. 
Lastly,  but  most  significantly,  he  advised  all  voters  to  ask  their 
candidates  categorically  whether  they  meant  to  vote  for  Disesta- 
blishment or  the  suppression  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  arising  out  of  this  speech  was 
the  correspondence  to  which  it  led  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach.  The  latter  had  said  that  the  Liberal  Cabinet 
before  quitting  office  had  decided  to  dispense  with  all  exceptional 
legislation  in  Ireland,  and  especially  against  boycotting.  Mr. 
Gladstone  therefore  wrote  two  letters  to  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 
(Oct.  2  and  10),  who  had  repeated  the  story,  denying  that  his 
Government  had  abandoned  the  boycotting  clauses.  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach  in  his  reply  had  been  courteous,  but  had  hinted  that 
the  Liberal  Ministry,  whether  it  had  abandoned  the  clauses  or  not, 
did  not  intend  to  renew  them ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  with  the 
Queen's  permission,"  told  him  the  exact  position  in  which  mat- 
ters stood.  The  Government  had  resolved  to  abandon  "  the 
coercive  clauses  of  the  Act,"  but  to  invest  the  Viceroy,  by  statute, 
with  power  to  enforce  "  the  procedure  clauses  "  which  "  related  to 
changes  of  venue,  special  juries,  and  boycotting,"  whenever  and 
wherever  necessary.  "  The  single  point  which  remained  for  fur- 
ther consideration  was  whether  the  provisions  as  to  boycotting,  of 
which  we  had  resolved  to  recommend  the  retention,  should  remain 
in  force  unconditionally  throughout  Ireland,  or  should,  like  the 
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other  provisions,  be  left  subject  to  executive  discretion."  If  this 
conclusion  represented  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  at 
the  eve  of  the  Whitsuntide  recess,  the  reticence  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  as  to  its  intentions  was  the  more  inexplicable,  and  the 
unchallenged  rumours  of  divided  counsels  unintelligible. 

But  public  attention  was  for  the  moment  chiefly  exercised  by 
the  apparently  irrevocable  decision  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  take 
oflSce  in  a  Cabinet  where  he  would  not  be  free  to  put  forward  his 
own  views,  and  curiosity  was  stimulated  to  find  out  whether  this 
rigid  attitude  would  be  assumed  by  other  members  of  the  party. 
Mr.  Courtney,  who  had  been  for  a  time  Mr.  Chamberlain's  col- 
league, was  one  of  the  first  to  explain  that  the  tatter's  declaration 
that  he  could  not  be  a  party  to  a  Government  which  excluded 
free  schools  and  facilities  to  labourers'  allotments,  was  not  to  be 
interpreted  that  he  would  not  take  part  in  a  Government  which 
did  not  include  them.  And  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  at  Bradford 
(Oct.  1),  developed  his  meaning  at  greater  length.  Keplying  to 
the  toast  of  his  health,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  the  present  Govern- 
ment must  show  cause  for  its  continued  existence.  He  denied 
that  the  Liberal  party  were  divided,  but  hoped  that  within  its 
ranks  freedom  of  discussion  would  always  be  allowed.  "  I  have 
stated  my  determination,"  he  added, "  not  to  purchase  the  ordi- 
nary rewards  of  political  ambition  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cause  that 
I  have  at  heart.  I  have  said  that  I  could  not  consent  to  enter  any 
Government  which  deliberately  excluded  from  its  programme 
those  reforms  which  I  have  been  advocating  as  of  prime  importance 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  With  reference 
to  his  views  on  free  schools  as  an  ultimate  issue  of  a  system  of 
national  education,  he  thought  it  quite  possible  to  imagine  an 
arrangement  which  would  leave  the  actual  position  of  denomi- 
national schools  untouched,  which  would  neither  increase  nor 
diminish  the  obligation  placed  upon  them  of  providing  for  a 
proportion  of  their  expenditure  out  of  voluntary  subscriptions. 
3ir.  Chamberlain  then  went  on  to  contend  that  the  proposals  which 
he  had  made  bad  already  been  accepted  in  principle.  The  only 
diflFererices  between  him  and  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  were 
those  having  reference  to  time  and  opportunity  for  adopting  his 
proposals;  and  he  gave  his  reasons  in  justification  of  his  conten- 
tion that  they  ought  to  be  adopted  at  once.  He  also  advocated 
the  establishment  of  triennial  Parliaments,  urging  the  necessity 
for  them  in  forcible  language.  He  declared  that,  however  power- 
ful a  party  might  be,  prolonged  labours  exhausted  the  vitality  and 
energy  of  those  composing  it.  He  would  prevent  obstruction  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  constituting  the  Speaker  a  dictator 
with  absolute  powers  in  such  cases. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Chamberlain  addressed 
a  more  popular  audience,  and  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  speech 
developed  his  programme  at  great  length.  He  admitted  that 
tliere  were  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  a  Tory  Government, 
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especially  when  it  was  allowed  to  act  under  the  eyes  of  a  watchful 
Liberal  majority.     He  was  not,  however,  prepared  to  transform  a 
temporary  engagement  into  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  Trea- 
sury Bench,    Alluding  to  the  criticisms  his  programme  had  aroused 
among  Liberals,  Mr,  Chamberlain  said  that  where  he  differed  from 
his  censors,  Mr,  Goschen  and  others,  "  was  in  the  conviction  that 
the  advanced  party  had  also  duties  to  fulfil,  and  that  they  could  not 
discharge  them  by  standing  indolently  by,  with  faint  praise  for 
those  who  have  done  the  work  in  the  past  and  barren  criticism  for 
those  who  continue  it  in  the  present."     The  great  problem  of  our 
civilisation  had  yet  to  be  solved.     In  spite  of  our  enormously 
increased  wealth  there  were  nearly  a  million  who  sought  a  refuge 
from  starvation  "  from  the  restricted  charity  of  the  State,"  and 
millions  more  who  were  hopeless  of  providing  against  old  age, 
accident,  or  illness.     Admitting  the  resignation  of  the  poor  to 
their  lot,  Mr,  Chamberlain  would  not  admit  it  was  just  to  speak  of 
these  flagrant  contrasts  as  the  result  of  invariable  causation  and 
the  inevitable  law  of  Providence  without  even  an   attempt  to 
raise   the  condition  and  lighten   the   lot   of  the   poor.      Every 
measure  which  seemed  to  secure  this  object  he  had  supported  in 
the  past — the  Permissive  Bill,  the  Mines  Eegulation  Act,  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  &c.     He  was  desirous  of  seeing  the 
hours  of  labour  shortened,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  but 
that  was  but  a  small  fraction  of  a  great  problem,  of  which  the 
Land  Question  was  the  basis.     In  deahng  with  this  question  there 
were  certain  points  on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  laid  especial  stress. 
He  claimed  a  remission  of  taxation  in  order  to  remove  inequalities 
which  weighed  unjustly  on  the  necessitous  classes.     He  would  not 
stop  at  the  mere  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement,  and  cheapening 
the  transfer  of  land ;  holding  that  until  the  just  claims  of  the 
labourers  had  been  satisfied  and  the  steady  depopulation  of  the 
country  districts  completely  stayed,  no  great  improvement  could 
be  looked  for  among  the  very  poor.     He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  "  the  first  duty  of  any  Liberal  Government  to  establish 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  new  local  and 
popular  representative  authorities  to  whom  should  be  given  the 
power  to  acquire  land  by  compulsion  at  a  fair  price  for  every 
public   purpose,   notwithstanding    the   chances   of  jobbery,    the 
danger  of  which  he  thought  greatly  exaggerated,   Mr,  Chamberlain 
held  that  the  proposed  increase  of  the  fimctions  of  local  authorities 
must  be  an  essential  feature  of  any  scheme  of  local  government. 
By  such  means  alone  he  believed  we  "  shall  repair  the  mistakes 
of  past  generations,  and  re-people  the  rural  districts  of  England, 
and  re-establish  on  the  land  that  hardy  and  industrious  peasantry 
which  has  unfortunately  almost  disappeared  under  the  withering 
influence  of  mistaken  laws."     The  third  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
programme,  "  free  education,"  was  received  with  far  less  unanimous 
.approval  by  his  audience.     And  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  its 
suggestion  aroused,  he  apparently  modified  his  original  views. 
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He  almost  limited  himself  to  controverting  the  idea  that  free 
education  would  close  denominational  schools  and  would  there- 
fore throw  upon  already  burdened  rates  an  additional  charge. 
But  whilst  strongly  opposed  to  sectarian  schools  supported  by 
State  grants,  large  or  small,  he  announced  his  intention  of  assert- 
ing that  all  contributions  of  Government  money  should  be  accom- 
panied ,  by  some  form  of  representative  control.  Lastly,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  referred  to  the  charge  of  dictating  terms  to  the 
Liberal  party  and  its  leader  because  he  had  said  that  he  could 
not  enter  any  Government  which  deliberately  excluded  from  its 
programme  those  reforms  which  he  considered  of  primary  import- 
ance. He  concluded :  "  I  may  have  overestimated  their  popu- 
larity among  the  people,  and,  if  so,  it  is  quite  right  that  others 
shordd  lead  where  I  shall  have  failed  to  obtain  yoiu:  support.  But 
that  I  should  purchase  place  and  office  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  opinions  I  have  expressed,  that  I  should  put  my  principles 
in  my  pocket,  and  that  I  should  consent  to  an  unworthy  silence 
on  those  matters  to  which  I  have  professed  to  attach  so  great  an 
importance,  would  be  a  degradation  which  no  honourable  man 
can  regard  with  complacency  or  satisfaction.  I  am  told  that  in 
80  doing  I  make  it  impossible  that  I  should  ever  again  be  called 
upon  to  serv^e  the  country.  I  imagine  that  is  a  decision  which 
inil  rest  with  a  higher  tribunal  than  the  editors  of  London  news- 
papers. But  in  any  case  office  for  me  has  no  attraction  unless  it 
may  be  made  to  serve  the  cause  I  have  undertaken  to  promote, 
and  if  that  reward  is  denied  me,  or  is  beyond  my  grasp,  I  will 
be  content  to  leave  to  others  the  spoils  of  victory." 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  our  space  to  indicate  more 
than  a  few  of  the  principal  speeches  of  the  recess.     From  John 
o'  Groats  to  the  Land's  End  public  meetings  were  being  held 
almost  daily,  and  platform  speeches  substituted  for  personal  can- 
vassing.    The  new  electors  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  change  of 
system,  and  opportunities  were  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  to 
ascertain  how  far  their  candidates  represented  their  own  views. 
So  fiir,  in  spite  of  jNIr.  Goschen's  definite  and  liOrd  Hartington's 
dubious  reservations  on  certain  economic  questions,  the  Whigs  or 
Moderate  Liberals,  as  they  preferred  to  call  themselves,  had  not 
taken  much  trouble  to  place  their  special  views  before  the  electors. 
The  Radical  candidates,  taking  their  cue  from  their  ubiquitous 
leader  Mr.  Chamberlain,  stirred  their  hearers  with  bright  hopes 
of  a  better   order  of  things  under  a  Eadical   rSgime.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Conservatives  were  not  less  active  in  stimulat- 
ing the  fears  of  those  who  still  possessed  something  by  exagge- 
rating the  aims  and  intentions  of  those  who  possessed  nothing  but 
their  newly-acquired  vote.    But  so  far  the  Conservative  programme 
had  been  a  purely  negative  one  ;  neither  I^rd  Salisbury  nor  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  had  defined  the  limits  of  their  policy,  or  the 
special  objects  for  the  people's  good,  which  they  were  prepared  to 
advocate.     All  doubts  on  this  point  were  soon  to  cease.     After  an 
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early  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  at  wliich  it  was  presumably  decided 
what  points  of  the  old  Conservative  position  should  be  abandoned 
and  what  new  ones  taken  up,  Lord  Salisbury  left  London  and  ap- 
peared at  Newport  in  Monmouthshire  (Oct.  7),  where  under  the 
form  of  an  address  to  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Asso- 
ciations, he  launched  a  manifesto  which  was  little  shorter  than 
that  circulated  by  Mr.  Gladstone.     After  challenging  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  make  good  his  assertion  that  the  Conservatives  in  office 
were  speaking  and  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  they  said 
and  did  when  in  opposition.  Lord  Salisbury  glanced  for  a  moment 
at  foreign  politics,  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  main- 
taining the  spirit  of  the  Berlin  treaty.     He  then  rapidly  passed 
on  to  announce  the  Tory  programme,  of  which  he  declared  the 
first  point  to  be  large  reforms  in  local  government,  increasing  the 
powers  of  local  representatives,  and  stififening  their  authority ; 
secondly,  he  claimed  that  the  reform  of  local  taxation  and  the 
relief  of  local  burdens  was  especially,  and  had  always  been,  a 
Conservative   aim ;    thirdly,   he  would  entrust  local  authorities 
with  the  settlement  of  the  questions  of  Sunday-closing  and  local 
option,  but  always  on  the  one  condition  that  such  settlement  should 
not  be  deemed  permanent.     Passing  next  to  the  question  of  the 
future  government  of  Ireland,  Lord  Salisbury  remarked  in  refer- 
ence to  the  schemes  of   federation    after  the   example   of  the 
colonies  on  the  one  hand,  and  Austria-  Hungary  on  the  other,  that 
he  had  never  seen  any  suggestion  which  gave  the  slightest  hope 
that  it  ofi^ered  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficult  problem. 
"  To  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  must  undoubtedly  be 
our  first  policy  with  regard  to  Ireland."     He  defended  the  non- 
renewal of  the  Crimes  Act,  on  the  ground  that  the  chief  grievance 
of  which  Loyalists  complained — boycotting — had  grown  up  under 
the  Crimes  Act,  which  was  inefi^ective  against  its  spread.     Lord 
Salisbury's  own  idea  was  that  boycotting  depended  on  the  passing 
humour  of  the  population.     On  the  questions  relating  to  free 
land,  he  promised  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  a 
scheme  should  be  produced  which  would  provide  for  the  cheap 
transfer  of  land,  combined  with  a  compulsory  registration  of  title. 
He  was  anxious,  moreover,  to  introduce  a  scheme  for  permitting 
the  sale  of  glebe  land,  by  which  he  thought  a  very  large  amount 
of  land  would  be  brought  into  the  market ;  and,  although  he 
doubted  very  much  if  the  purchasers  would  be  of  the  class  cham- 
pioned  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  CoUings,   Lord  Salisbury 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  experiment  tried.     His  own  belief 
was  that  small  holdings  were  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  that  the  growing  of  wheat  at  least  had  become  unprofitable. 
The  cost,  moreover,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  would,  he  be- 
lieved, prove  its  ruin.     The  local  authorities,  in  order  to  purchase 
land,  would  have  to  borrow  at  four  per  cent.,  whilst  those  who 
worked  it  would  not  succeed  in  making  more  than  two  per  cent ; 
the  difference  consequently  would  fall  as  a  loss  upon  the  rates. 
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Passing  from  economic  to  religious  questions,  Lord  Salisbury,  in 
the  name  of  the  Nonconformists  of  Wales  and  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lics, pronounced  in  favour  of  denominational  schools  and  religious 
education.     Lastly,  alluding  to  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain without  rebuke,  and  his  assumption  of  the  leadership  of 
the   Liberal   party  without  demur,    Ix)rd  Salisbury  warned  his 
hearers   that  with  the  coming  Parliament  they  might   have  a 
proposal  for  the  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  the   country, 
"a  proposal  fraught  with  frightful  disaster  to  the  nation,  and 
more  calamitous  than  any  other  change  which  has  taken  place. 
The  Church  would   be  stripped  and  bare.     In  every  part  of  the 
land  the  machinery  by  which  God's  Word  has  been  preached,  by 
which  Christianity  has  been  upheld,  by  which  all  the  ministra- 
tions of  religion  have  been  carried  to  suffering  humanity,  would 
be  put  an  end  to.    We  can  talk  in  no  ambiguous  language.     It  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  us.     Our  party  is  bound  up  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Established  and  Endowed  Chiurch  of  the  coun- 
try.    We  hear  many  prophecies  as  to  the  result  of  the  coming 
election,  and  some  of  our  adversaries  talk  in  sanguine  language. 
Perhaps  what  has  recently  taken  place  in  France  may  teach  some 
Opportunists  in  this  country  the  wisdom  of  modesty  in  prediction. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  do  not  look  to  the  result ;  we  look  to 
the  principles  we  uphold,  by  which  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to 
the  tradition  of  our  party,  and,  as  men  of  honour,  stand  or  fall.'' 
This  manifesto,  which  attracted  from  all  sides  commendations 
for  its  moderation,  decided  the   lines  upon  which    the  Conser- 
vatives were   to  woo   the   constituencies.     The   blunder   of  the 
Egyptian  campaigns,  the  Eussian  imbroglio,  and  other  mishaps  of 
the  Liberal  foreign  policy,  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  background  ; 
the  government  of  Ireland  by  coercion  or  concession  was  to  be 
relegated  to  a  secondary  position,   and    the    battle    was  to  be 
fought  in  defence  of  the  Established  Church  and  denominational 
schools.     With  this  programme  the  Irish  Nationalists  would,  it 
was  hoped,  be   satisfied  and  the  English   Roman  Catholics  con- 
ciliated. "  The  Church  in  danger  !  "  was  the  cry  raised  from  many 
a  pulpit  and  many  a  platform.     In  answer  to  the  Liberal  leaders, 
who  denied  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  English  Church  had 
formed  part  of  the  "  authoritative "  programme  put  forward  by 
any  one  of  them,  the  Conservatives,  and  even  Liberal  Churchmen, 
pointed  to  the  pledges  in  favour  of  some  sweeping  ecclesiastical 
reforms  freely  given  by  the  enormous  majority  of  the  Liberal 
candidates,  whose  opinions   and   wishes   could    scarcely  be   dis- 
regarded should  they  find  expression  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Lord  Hartington,  who  almost 
simultaneously  with  Lord  Salisbury  put  forward  the  views  of  the 
sections  of  the  Liberal  party  with  which  their  names  were  iden- 
tified, avoided  the  dangerous  topic,  and  addressed  themselves  to 
the  more  prominent  and  pressing  questions  of  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme. Sir  C.  Dilke,  at  Chelsea  (Oct.  6),  said  that  his  progranune 
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contained  two  points — good  administration  and  local  government 
reform.  In  addition  to  these  he  was  in  favour  of  remodelling  the 
government  of  London,  of  land  reform,  and  of  further  modifica- 
tions of  Parliamentary  procedure  by  which  all  local  private 
business  should  be  transferred  to  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  boards. 
He  defended  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings'  proposals  to  confer  upon  local 
authorities  the  power  to  take  land  for  the  purpose  of  reletting  it 
to  agricultural  labourers  at  a  fixed  and  reasonable  rent.  In 
Ireland  Sir  C.  Dilke  wished  to  see  established  the  widest  form  of 
elective  self-government  consistent  with  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire,  and  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  he  desired  to  see  the 
"  freeing  of  elementary  schools,"  for  which,  if  existing  endowments 
or  other  similar  funds  properly  applied  did  not  suflfice,  he  sug- 
gested that  an  Imperial  grant  should  be  made,  not  taking  the 
form  of  a  subsidy,  but  the  cohcession  to  local  authorities  of  some 
tax  capable  from  its  nature  of  local  collection.  Sir  C.  Dilke, 
however,  was  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  "  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  would  oppose  any  such 
scheme  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  claiming  for  such  a  view 
the  support  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  he 
declared  that  in  his  opinion  such  a  reconstituted  House  would  be 
likely  at  once  to  become  mischievous  unless  made  by  law  the 
slave  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Goschen,  at  Edinburgh  (Oct.  7),  addressed  himself  to  the 
Moderate  Liberals,  following  very  closely  the  lines  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
manifesto.  To  a  reform  of  procediu-e  he  gave  the  foremost  place 
in  his  programme,  avowedly  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  five 
millions  of  Irishmen  might  make  Parliament  useless  to  thirty 
millions  of  Englishmen.  He  was  as  strong  upon  county  govern- 
ment, though  preferring  indirect  election  to  direct,  as  he  was  upon 
Ireland,  declaring  that  legislative  independence  could  not  be 
granted,  and  that  the  countries  must  remain  tied  together.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  Disestablishment,  he  relegated  the 
English  part  of  the  question  to  the  future,  and  on  the  Scotch  part 
would  accept  the  decision  of  the  Scottish  people.  He  was,  how- 
ever, more  decidedly  opposed  to  free  education,  holding  it  essential 
to  maintain  family  responsibility  in  that  matter,  and  preferring,  if 
the  working-classes  really  needed  the  relief,  to  give  it  in  some  other 
way.  Subsequently  he  explained  at  greater  length  his  views  on 
the  Land  Question.  He  wished  to  see  transfer  made  easy,  and 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  abolition  of  settlement  and  entail 
would  facilitate  the  disposal  of  land ;  but  that  its  distribution 
through  councils,  corporations,  or  local  bodies  would  be  found 
costly  and  irksome. 

Lord  Hartington  began  his  election  campaign  on  the  following 
day  at  Bury,  but  he  said  little  beyond  a  reference  to  the  Land 
Question,  suggesting  his  belief  that  more  might  be  effected  by 
the  removal  of  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  transfer  of  land  by 
bad  laws  and  bad  customs  than  from  any  artificial  provision  for 
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£Eu;ilitating  distribution.  Before  concluding,  however,  he  ex- 
pressed the  doubt  whether  his  twenty-eight  years  of  public 
service  had  not  exhausted  him — ^a  remark  which  was  at  once 
seized  upon  by  some  as  indicative  of  his  unwillingness  to  co- 
operate with  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  to  organise  a  party  against  him. 
A  day  or  two  later,  however,  at  Eawtenstall  (Oct.  10),  he  took 
pains  to  assure  his  hearers  that  he  was  not  going  to  join  the 
Conservative  party,  because  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  Conser- 
vative leaders.  He  considered  their  foreign  policy  rash,  their 
conduct  in  opposition  and  their  alliance  with  Mr.  Pamell  dis- 
creditable. His  own  colleagues,  he  said,  he  could  trust,  and,  feel- 
ing that  they  wished  the  good  of  the  people,  he  would  "  not  rule 
out  any  of  their  proposals  from  discussion." 

Mr.  Childers,  at  Pontefract  (Oct.  12),  struck  out  in  a  somewhat 
independent  line,  resisting  the  "  ending  "  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
preferring,  if  it  could  not  be  "  mended,"  to  leave  it  alone.     He 
would  defend  the  Establishment,  and  give  it  full  power  of  manag- 
ing its  own  affairs,  with  lay  help  in  due  proportion  ;  and  further, 
he  would  oppose  free  education.     He  did  not  believe  it  possible  to 
carry  the  graduation  of  the  income-tax  and  the  death  duties  fur- 
ther than  has  been  done,  though  land  and  personalty  ought  to  pay 
the  same.     Finally,  he  spoke  out  upon  Ireland.     He  would  give 
Ireland  a  large  measure  of  local  self-government.   He  would  leave 
her  to  legislate  for  herself,  reserving  Imperial  rights  over  foreign 
policy,  military  organisation,  external  trade — including  customs- 
duties — the  Post  Office,  the  currency,  coinage,  the  National  Debt, 
and  the  Court  of  Ultimate  Appeal.     On  the  other  hand,  he  made 
use  of  language  which  seemed  to  convey  that  he  would  allow  to 
Ireland  control  of  her  police  and  judiciary,  and,  consequently,  of 
her  civil  and  criminal  law. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Trowbridge  (Oct.   15),  did  little  more 
than  repeat  his  previously  expressed  views  on  the  question  of 
giving  the  local  authorities  power  to  take  land  compulsorily ;  and 
to  relet  it  in    allotments    with   small  buildings,   with   absolute 
security  of  tenure.     His  argument  in    support  of  this  doctrine 
was  that  the  labourer  was  poor.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  abolish  poverty,  and   those   who   dissented  from  these   con- 
clusions were  cold-blooded  sceptics.     He  repeated  his  views  on 
free  education,  but  he  formally  withdrew  the  question  of  the  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  from  the  Radical  programme,  seeing 
no  possibility  of  dealing  with  it  in  the  new  Parliament.  His  views 
on  free  schools  were,  however,  more  clearly  defined  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dean  of  Wells  (Dr.  Plumptre).  In  this  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  save  voluntary  schools  from  the  crushing  com- 
petition of  free  Board  Schools,  by  making  the  former  schools  also 
fi^e  by  giving  them  compensation,  either  by  an  extra  capitation 
grant,   or  giving  them  a  higher  scale   of  payments   by  results. 
The  question  of  free  education,  however,  somewhat  receded  as 
the  elections  drew  near. 
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The  most  critical  question  was  how  far  the  schism  in   the 
Liberal  party  would  be  fetal  to  its  success  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  Goschen,  at  Harrow  (Oct.  21),  insisted  Strongly  upon  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  programme,  as  the  basis  of  Liberal 
union ;  but  claimed  for  all  Liberal  candidates  the  right  to  bring 
forward  on  their  own  account  proposals  outside  that  programme, 
but  only  as  free  matter  for  discussion,  on  which  Liberals  might  be 
expected  to  differ  much  and  to  differ  peacefully,  without  excom- 
municating each  other  for  the  difference.  He  treated  the  question 
whether  the   local   governments  of  country    districts  should   or 
should  not  receive  power  to  acquire  land  for  small  holdings  and 
allotments,  and  to  sell  or  rent  it  for  those  purposes,  as  one  of  those 
outside  questions  on  which  it  was  quite  permissible  for  Liberals 
to  differ ;  and  for  himself  he  declared  that  he  was  heartily  favour- 
able to  the  extension  of  the  allotment  system  (though  he  did  not 
regard  it  as  a  magic  cure  for  all  possible  evils),  while  he  had  the 
greatest  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  rapid  and  sudden  exten- 
sion of  peasant  properties.     He  believed  much  more  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  co-operative  system  to  farming  than  in  the  sudden 
creation  of  small  peasant  properties  in  large  numbers,  for  he  did 
not  see  how  the  capital  for  such  farms  could  be  obtained  in  any 
short  time.     This  declaration,  however,  failed  to  satisfy  the  more 
advanced  members  of  the  party,  and  although  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
(Oct.  28)  denied  that  there  was  any  idea  to  "  boycott  "  Mr.  Goschen 
by  the  Radicals,  he  nevertheless  found  excuses  or  reasons  for  the 
contest  for  his  seat  to  which  Mr.  Goschen  would  be  subjected  by 
a  more  advanced  Liberal.     The  greater  portion  of  Sir  C.  Dilke's 
speech  was  devoted  to  showing  that  the  Radical  party  should  be 
fairly  and  fully  represented  in  any  new  Liberal  Cabinet.     He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  it  were  not  a  Cabinet  which 
would  draw  up  such  a  local  government  bill  as  he  and  his  friends 
desired,   their   support  would  only  be  given   from   outside   the 
Cabinet.     Mr.    Chamberlain,  addressing  his  electors,  struck  the 
same  note,  declaring  that  he  could  not  "  agree  with  those  who, 
having  unsuccessfully  resisted  the  extension  of  popular  liberties, 
seek  to  stereotype  the  Liberal  creed,  and  to  make  vain  and  fruit- 
less  the   reforms   which   they  endeavoured  to   prevent."     Lord 
Hartington,  however,  adopted  a  very  different  line,  declaring  that 
all  Liberals  ought  to  be  bound  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  programme, 
and  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  go  beyond  it.     He  was  not  going 
to  raise  a  howl  about  the  word  "  expropriation."  He  would  consider 
the  argum^ts  to  be  brought  for  expropriating  an  owner,  where 
the  public  good  was  at  stake,  as  cheerfully  in  relation  to  the  Land 
Question  or  the  Allotment  Question  as  he  would  in  relation  to  any 
other  great  public  question ;  but  he  would  not  commit  himself 
beforehand  to  a  great  extension  of  the  area  in  which  "expro- 
priation "  was  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  State  without  sifting  care- 
fully all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  and  all  the  arguments 
against  it.     For  such  a  purpose  he  declared  emphatically  that  all 
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sections  of  Liberals  should  combine,  and  that  Mr.  Goschen  would 
be  as  useful  for  examining  them  from  one  point  of  view  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  be  for  considering  them  from  another.  "  You 
want  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  You  want  all  the  energy, 
all  the  quick  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  want  the  industry,  the  grasp  of  detail, 
possessed  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  And  also,  I  will  venture  to  add, 
you  want  the  co-opferation,  the  knowledge  of  political  economy, 
and  the  sound  critical  ability  of  IMr.  Goschen." 

The  only  reply  to  this  advance  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech 
to  his  constituents  (Nov.  3),  in  the  course  of  which  he  acknow- 
ledged Lord  Hartington's  great  services  and  recognised  the  value 
of  his  coK)peration.  But  with  reference  to  Mr.  Goschen,  whom  he 
looked  upon  almost  as  a  deserter,  whilst  not  refusing  to  sit  with  him 
in  the  same  Cabinet,  he  added,  "if  we  do  not  proscribe  Mr. 
Goschen,  we  must  protest  against  his  pretension  to  limit  the 
extension  of  the  Jjiberal  creed  to  suit  his  Conservative  digestion. 
A  pretension  of  that  kind  would,  of  course,  be  exorbitant  if  it 
were  made :  and  if  it  were  accepted,  then  I  say  there  is  only  one 
course  we  should  take  as  honourable  men,  and  that  would  be  to 
remain  outside  an  arrangement  that  would  falsify  all  the  pledges 
that  we  had  given  to  the  people." 

This  was  for  the  time  the  last  word  in  a  dispute  of  which 
the  Conservatives  looked  to  reap  the  fruit  in  due  season,  and  they 
encouraged  themselves  with  the  belief  that  on  the  questions  of 
Disestablishment  and  of  the  future  government  of  Ireland  the 
diflFerences  of  the  Liberal  party  were  not  less  acute. 

With  respect  to  Ireland,  indeed,  the  English  Radicals  seemed 
to  have  abandoned  all  idea  of  making  themselves  acquainted  by 
local  study  with  the  state  of  popular  opinion.  The  projected  visit 
of  Sir  C.  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  that  country  was  given  up 
in  the  face  of  the  strongly  expressed  unwillingness  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  to  receive  the  English  ex-Ministers,  who,  it  had  been 
asserted,  were  ready  to  throw  up  their  oiOBces  rather  than  resort  to 
coercive  or  exceptional  legislation.  Lord  Hartington  was  the 
only  English  Liberal  Minister  who  crossed  the  Channel,  and  he 
limited  himself  to  a  short  visit  to  Belfast  (Nov.  5).  He  spoke 
stsrongly  in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  of  the  force  which  alone  could 
hold  its  own  and  protect  all  classes  against  the  National  League. 
He  insisted  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  for  the  British  imperial 
power  that  the  Liberals  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  in  a 
position  to  dispense  with  Mr.  Parnell's  aid ;  for  this  the  Tories 
could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  hope  to  do.  If  such  a 
Liberal  victory  were  gained,  he  contemplated  very  bold  Irish 
reforms,  all  tending  in  the  direction  of  decentralisation,  but  all 
accompanied  by  substantial  guarantees  against  civil  war,  and 
against  the  infliction  of  local  injuries  by  class  upon  class  which 
would  disgrace  the  statesmanship  of  the  United  Kingdom.  After 
the  Land  Act  had  been  passed  and  accepted,  the  landlords  of 
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Ireland  had  a  right  to  the  protection  of  the  State  against  those 
who  were  disposed  to  strip  them  of  what  the  State  had  left  them. 
Lord  Hartington  wished  to  see  local  liberty  granted  to  Ireland, 
but  insisted  that  the  Government  should  retain  in  its  hands  the 
power  of  cancelling  and  practically  reversing  all  acts  which  might 
involve  the  persecution  of  one  class  by  another. 

On  the  remaining  question  of  Disestablishment,  the  Liberal 
leaders  had  preserved,  after  the  issue  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  pro- 
gramme, a  very  discreet  attitude.  They  contented  themselves 
with  denying  that  it  formed  any  part  of  the  immediate  Liberal 
programme. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith,  described  the  great  panic  which  was  being  stimulated  con- 
cerning Church  defence  as  a  Tory  manoeuvre  intended  to  divert 
attention  from  the  issues  before  the  nation  to  issues  of  a  dim 
and  distant  future.  Sir  Henry  James  went  even  further,  and 
declared  that  in  putting  the  Church  forward  the  Tories  were 
behaving  like  cowards  who  hid  behind  their  women,  trusting  that 
their  foes  would  shrink  from  injuring  anything  so  gentle  and 
gracious  as  a  woman.  But  there  were  Liberals,  or  at  least  Whigs, 
whose  fears  were  not  less  real  than  those  of  the  Tories ;  and  whose 
minds  were  not  relieved  by  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  henchmen.  Earl  Grey,  an  old  Whig,  called  upon  Churchmen 
to  join  in  the  formation  of  a  league  having  for  its  object  to  urge 
politicians  of  all  parties  to  refuse  their  suppcart  to  any  candidate 
who  would  not  pledge  himself  "to  resist  the  projects  of  the 
Liberationists."  The  friends  of  the  Church  were  encouraged  to 
"  form  societies  in  the  difiFerent  constituencies  for  the  purpose  of 
demanding  from  every  candidate  an  assurance  of  loyal  support  to 
the  Church  of  England."  This  appeal  was  signed  by  the  Dukes 
of  Westminster,  Bedford,  and  Somerset ;  by  Lord  Selborne,  Lord 
Halifax,  Lord  Mount-Temple,  and  various  other  peers;  and  by 
Mr.  T.  Hughes,  Q.C.,  and  other  commoners,  whose  claims  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  Liberal  party  were  unassailable. 

Such  was  the  relative  position  of  parties  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
started  for  Midlothian,  and  the  electoral  campaign  may  be  said  to 
have  been  inaugurated  in  earnest.  The  Conservatives  had  the 
advantage  of  keeping  in  the  background  all  the  points  upon 
which  they  were  most  seriously  divided  ;  whilst  the  Liberals 
gained  whatever  advantage  might  be  found  in  stimulating  dis- 
cussion upon  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  their  different  leaders. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE   GENERAL   ELECTION. 

Hie  Disestablishment  of  the  Church — Mr.  Chamberlain's  Address — Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Campaign  in  Midlothian — The  Irish  Nationalists — Lord  Salisbury's 
Manifesto — Conservative  Successes  in  the  Boroughs —The  Revolt  of  the 
Ck)anties — General  Results — Mr.  Gladstone's  Scheme  of  Home  Rule — Attitude 
of  the  Radical  Leaders — Close  of  the  Year — Colonial  and  Foreign  Policy  of 
the  Government. 

As  the  moment  of  the  dissolution  approached,  the  speeches 
became  more  numerous,  and  confusion  greater.  The  Tories,  in 
putting  the  Church  question  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  had 
made  a  successful  party-move.  The  English  Dissenters  accepted 
the  challenge  with  eagerness,  and  the  Welsh  found  in  it  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  they  could  show  a  united  front ;  but  the  English 
liberal  Churchmen  were  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  refusal 
"  to  darken  controversy  "  by  introducing  a  topic  "  with  which  it 
wotdd  be  for  others,  not  for  him,  to  deal."  "  For  my  own  part," 
added  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  "  I 
have  embraced  no  new  opinion,  and  I  have  neither  shared  in 
nor  assented  to  any  attack  upon  the  Church ;  but  I  have  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  blowing  the  trumpet  for  battles  in  which  I 
conld  take  no  part,"  On  other  points.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Hartington  seemed  to  be  more  ready  to  approach  Mr.  Chamberlain 
than  the  latter  was  to  modify  his  personal  opinions.  The 
former  at  Liverpool  (Oct.  31)  declared  that  without  dealing  with 
the  unripe  questions  of  the  Church  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
Parliament  had  before  it  practical  work  sufficient  for  the  next 
five  years.  Ix)rd  Derby  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  idea 
that  a  free  education  was  a  concession  to  Socialism  was  a  chimera ; 
that  the  compulsory  purchase  of  land  for  allotments  would  be 
practically  regulated  by  the  ratepayer,  who  would '  be  slow  to  go 
into  such  speculations ;  and  that  as  for  graduated  taxation,  it  ex- 
isted already  in  various  forms  in  every  budget.  Mr,  W,  E,  Forster, 
whose  state  of  health  jirevented  him  from  speaking  in  public, 
issued  an  address,  in  which  he  declared  himself  ready  to  support 
the  four  points  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  programme.  He  would  not, 
however,  support  compulsory  purchase  of  land  for  labourers'  cot- 
tages ;  whilst  before  supporting  free  education,  he  should  like  to 
have  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  inability  of  parents  to  pay  fees. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  reply,  at  Birmingham  (Nov.  3),  agreed  to 
let  alone  for  a  while  the  question  of  graduated  taxation,  leaving 
his  **  master  and  teacher "  to  decide  the  method  and  details  of 
the  financial  scheme.  In  the  direction  of  free  schools,  he  declared 
that  it  would  not  lie  with  the  Radicals  to  object,  if  any  con- 
siderable body  of  Liberals  asked  for  an  inquiry.     With  regard  to 
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the  creation  of  a  yeoman  class,  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  preferred  to  criticise  the  remarks  of  his  critics 
rather  than  make  any  further  explanation  of  his  own  views.  He 
showed,  however,  no  disposition  to  withdraw  from  the  position  he 
had  assumed  for  himself ;  and,  whilst  recognising  the  debt  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  Jjord  Hartington,  he  strongly  protested  against 
Mr.  Goschen's  right  to  put  his  interpretations  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
words. 

The  case  for  the  Conservatives  was  summed  up  by  Lord  Salisbury 
to  a  meeting  at  the  Victoria  Theatre,  Lambeth  (Nov.  4),  in  a  speech 
in  which,  after  denying  that  he  was  coquetting  with  the  enemies 
of  Free  Trade,  he  boldly  attacked  Mr.  Chamberlain's  doctrines  of 
ransom  and  restitution.    These  doctrines,  he  said,  were  the  common 
property  of  every  barbarous  Government,  and  their  inevitable  effect 
was  to  drive  away  capital,  starve  industry,  and  diminish  the  popu- 
lation.    He  declared  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  postponement  of  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  to  the  *'  dim  and  distant  future," 
was  hardly  comforting  when  viewed  by  that  statesman's  former 
language   and   acts,   as    evidenced    in    his    action    towards  the 
Irish  Church  ;  and  in  conclusion  he  ridiculed  the  position  of  the 
Whigs,  drawing  a  picture  of  the  inner  council  of  the  "  Ministry 
of  all  the  Irresolutions  "  with  "the  Egyptian  skeleton  and  Eip  Van 
Winkle  trying  to  make  up  each  other's  minds,  and  Lord  Derby 
steadily  pouring  cold  water  upon  both." 

At  such  a  juncture,  it  was  not  surprising  that  all  eyes  should  be 
turned  towards  the  ex-Premier,  and  all  ears  were  strained  to  catch 
the  hidden  sense  of  the  speeches  he  was  about  to  deliver  to  his 
constituents.  Starting  from  Hawarden  (Nov.  9),  two  days  only 
before  Parliament  was  finally  dissolved,  he  limited  his  speeches  on 
the  way  to  one  at  Carlisle.  In  reply  to  an  address  presented  to  him 
in  the  train,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that,  having  accepted  once  more 
the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  it  was  a  leader's  duty  "  to  use 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  predominance  of  any  one  section  of  his 
party  over  any  other  section,"  and  "to  raise  his  voice  against 
any  attempt  to  give  to  sectional  opinions  that  importance  which 
only  belongs  to  the  general  convictions  of  the  party ;  for  if  he 
were  not  to  do  this,  if  he  were  to  defer  to  any  section,  he  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  the  party  at  large."  His  last  counsels  in 
England  were  his  first  words  in  Scotland,  for  immediately  on  his 
arrival  at  Edinburgh  he  insisted  strongly  on  the  necessity  for  the 
Liberal  party  to  hold  together,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  party, 
but  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  such  a  majority  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  whole  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  question.  With  regard  to 
the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  approached  this  momentous 
question,  he  expressed  the  fervent  hope  "  that  from  one  end  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  other  there  will  not  be  a  single  representative 
returned  to  Parliament  who  for  one  moment  would  listen  to  any 
proposition  tending   to  impair  the  visible  and  sensible  Empire. 
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Whatever  demands  may  be  made  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  if  they 
are  to  be  entertained,  they  must  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  shall  be  preserved."  To  give  to  Ireland, 
however,  with  a  generous  hand,  all  means  of  local  self-government, 
whilst  refusing  all  concessions  to  clamour,  and  to  avoid  all  disrup- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party,  were  the  objects  to  keep  in  view  during 
the  elections. 

These  remarks,  however,  were  only  meant  to  be  introductory 
to  the  three  great  speeches  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  deUver 
ostensibly  to  the  electors  of  Midlothian,  but  in  reality  to  the 
electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Liberal  party  was  to  be  rekindled  and  its  breaches  healed.  The 
meeting  place  chosen  for  the  first  of  the  series — the  Free  Church 
General  Assembly  Hall — ^to  some  extent  decided  the  main  purpose 
of  the  speech.  Separating  the  cases  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
]VIr.  Gladstone  began  by  saying  that  not  until  weeks  after  he  had 
written  the  passage  in  his  manifesto,  which  had  called  forth  so 
much  criticism,  he  heard  nothing  of  making  Church  Establishment 
or  Disestablishment  a  test-question  at  the  elections.  It  was  "  the 
Tories  who,  not  finding  themselves  supplied  with  legitimate 
weapons,  not  unnaturally  cast  about  to  see  what  new  artillery 
they  could  bring  into  the  field ; "  but  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks, 
he  asserted,  had  induced  a  number  of  Liberal  politicians  to 
force  forward  the  question.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  did  not 
complain  of  electors  wishing  to  ascertain  the  views  of  candidates 
on  this  subject,  though  he  questioned  the  wisdom  and  propriety 
of  placing  the  Church  question  in  the  position  of  a  test-question  ; 
and  he  contended  strongly  that  there  was  no  state  of  things  then 
existing  which  made  the  raising  of  such  a  question  necessary  or 
allowable.  The  Church  of  England,  with  its  infinite  ramifications 
through  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  had  laid  a  deep  hold  on  many 
hearts  and  minds.  To  disestablish  it  would  be  a  gigantic  opera- 
tion, and  it  was  of  no  use  to  conceal  the  truth  that  "  no  man  now 
breathes  the  air  of  Parliament  who  will  carry  the  measure  into 
effect ;  and  for  the  moment  the  public  mind  of  England  was  not 
prepared  for  this  great  and  tremendous  change." 

Turning  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
wish  to  see  it  separated  from  the  State  by  English  opinion. 
From  what  he  had  learnt,  the  party  in  Scotland  which  advocated 
separation  would  not  be  able  to  efiect  it  in  the  new  Parliament ; 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  his  objections  to  abstract 
resolutions,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  second  or  support  Dr, 
Cameron's  resolution  endorsing  the  principle  of  DisestabUshment ; 
but  he  wound  up  his  speech  by  saying,  "  It  is  a  great,  it  is  a 
gigantic  question ;  and  I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  if  I  were 
but  twenty  years  younger  I  could  stand  before  you  at  a  future 
election,  and  if  then  circumstances  were  ripe  for  taking  a  matter 
of  this  kind  in  hand — either  on  one  side  or  the  other — I  am  very 
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far  from  saying  that  I  should  then  urge  you  not  to  give  it  the 
first  place  in  your  thoughts  and  actions." 

This  somewhat  impotent  conclusion  gava  dissatisfaction  in 
nearly  every  camp.  Mr.  Gladstone's  opportunism  was  as  little 
appreciated  by  his  Eadical  colleagues  as  it  was  by  his  Tory  oppo- 
nents, who  demanded  an  explicit  answer  to  the  charges  they  had 
brought  against  him ;  and  it  was  asserted  on  his  own  side  that,  so 
far  from  closing  up  the  ranks  of  the  party,  his  words  would  sensibly 
widen  the  existing  rift.  The  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  party  in 
Scotland  were  especially  disappointed,  and  urged  insistance  on  Dis- 
establishment as  the  most  important  article  of  the  Scotch  Liberal 
creed,  with  all  consideration  for  Scotch  seats.  In  an  appeal  signed  by 
Principal  Cairns  and  Principal  Rainy  on  behalf  of  the  Free  Church 
party,  whilst  declaring  that  "  nothing  will  aflFect  our  admiration 
for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  our  readiness  to  follow  him  as  leader  of  the 
Liberals  whenever  the  welfare  of  our  country  permits  us  so  to  do," 
they  added  that  they  felt  compelled  by  their  "  sense  of  duty  to  call 
respectfully  upon  aU  in  Scotland  with  whom  Disestablishment  is 
a  matter  of  conviction  and  conscience,  to  meet  the  new  situation 
with  unflinching  firmness  and  resolution.  Mr.  Gladstone's  refusal 
to  lead  cannot  relieve  us  from  the  obligation  to  do  justice  to  our 
own  convictions." 

If,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Church  opportunism  might  possibly 
bring  about  the  loss  of  a  few  seats  in  Scotland,  it  was  argued  that 
the  gain  in  England  would  more  than  compensate  the  party. 
His  declaration,  moreover,  with  regard  to  Ireland  seemed  to 
have  succeeded  in  quickening  the  idea  that  there  was  more  for 
the  Nationalists  to  look  for  from  the  Liberals  than  from  the 
Tories.  Mr.  Parnell,  in  a  speech  at  Liverpool  (Nov.  10),  recom- 
mending the  candidature  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  his  most  able 
and  trustworthy  lieutenant,  went  on  to  say  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech,  that "  although  in  many  respects  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
it  was  the  most  important  pronouncement  upon  the  Irish  national 
question  which  bad  ever  been  delivered  by  any  English  Minister." 
Mr.  Gladstone,  however-r-said  Mr.  PameU — seemed  to  decline  to 
make  any  proposition  of  his  own,  and  it  was  necessary  he  should 
make  one,  for,  ^*  until  the  Irish  question  was  disposed  of,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  any  English  questions  to  proceed." 
Moreover,  if  the  Irish  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  a  large  majority  before 
he  had  submitted  his  proposal  to  the  electors,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
brought  forward  his  measure  and  carried  it,  the  Lords  would  throw 
it  out,  saying  it  had  not  been  accepted  by  the  people.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone should,  therefore,  draw  a  constitution  for  Ireland,  which  no 
man  could  do  better,  "  subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations 
which  he  had  stipulated  for  regarding  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,"  and  let  them 
all  see  what  his  proposal  was. 

Although  this  was  interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  evidence  of 
a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  it  was 
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taken  by  others,  and  more  accurately,  rather  as  an  invitation  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  make  concessions  in  advance  of  the  pledges  obtain- 
able from  the  Conservative  leaders.  These  had  been  limited  to  a 
promise  of  the  "  maintenance  of  the  ordinary  law,"  and  a  refusal 
to  have  recourse  to  "  exceptional  legislation."  In  the  expediency 
of  according  greatly  extended  local  self-government  to  Ireland 
both  parties  were  agreed. 

Meanwhile,  even  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  colleagues,  the  doctrine 
of  opportunism  was  not  unhesitatingly  accepted.  Lord  Selboume, 
who  for  80  many  years  had  held  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  wrote  : 
**  If  I  had  a  vote  myself,  I  should  certainly  consider  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Established  Church  as  of  much  greater  importance 
than  the  predominance  of  my  own,  or  the  defeat  of  any  other 
political  party."  The  people  of  Scotland  on  their  side  seemed  at 
first  little  disposed  to  waive  their  personal  views,  and  expressed 
their  determination  in  not  a  few  districts  to  make  Disestablish- 
ment the  one  test>-question  of  the  election. 

But  calmer  counsels  were  to  prevail,  in  spite  of  the  formal 
resolutions  of  the  Free  Kirk  Assembly,  and  these  second  thoughts 
were  ably  expressed,  if  not  altogether,  by  Lord  Eosebery,  who, 
speaking  at  the  Scottish  Liberal  Club  (Nov.  13),  expressed  his 
firm  belief  that,  disappointed  as  many  Scotch  Liberationists  might 
be  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  postponement  of  their  question,  the  Scot- 
tish Liberals,  when  the  struggle  began,  would  vote  unanimously 
with  their  great  leader.  The  Liberationists  were  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  always  stood,  and  he  felt  for  their  disappointment ; 
but  they  would  remember  that  their  leader  came  to  Scotland  not 
to  lead  a  Liberal  section,  but  to  unite  the  Liberal  party.  Besides, 
if  the  decision  had  been  otherwise,  which  question  should  they 
have  postponed — the  enfranchisement  of  the  land — for  which  all 
Scotchmen  were  eager — or  the  question  of  local  government,  or 
the  question  of  procedure,  which  involved  the  whole  Irish  Ques- 
tion ?  He  was  not  sure  that  the  latter  would  not  swallow  up  all 
others ;  but  he  was  sure  how  it  must  be  settled — namely,  by  con- 
ceding any  Irish  demand  which  was  "  clear  and  constitutional,  and 
would  not  conflict  with  the  union  between  the  two  countries." 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Gladstone  next  addressed  his  electors 
(Nov.  17)  at  West  Calder,  the  symptoms  of  relenting  on  the  part 
of  the  Scotch  Independents  were  already  apparent.  Admitting  that 
he  had  made  a  heavy  draft  upon  the  patience  of  those  "  consti- 
tuting the  backbone  of  the  Liberal  party,"  whose  hearts  and  souls 
were  bent  on  the  prosecution  of  Disestablishment,  Mr.  Gladstone 
appealed  to  them  to  postpone  the  question  for  awhile.  He  himself 
was  pledged  to  the  severance  of  the  question  of  disestablishment 
in  Scotland  from  the  like  question  in  England,  and  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  bring  this  about ;  but,  he  argued,  until  this  were  done, 
should  the  Liberal  party  in  Scotland  make  the  sole  question  of  Dises- 
tablishment the  test  of  supporting  or  opposing  candidates,  the  same 
thing  would  be  done  in  England,  and  the  supporters  of  the  Church 
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Establishment  there,  Liberal  as  well  as  Conservative,  never  would 
have  listened  to  the  proposal  to  keep  the  questions  apart.  Passing 
next  to  foreign  politics,  Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  in  some 
material  points  connected  with  the  Soudan,  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment had  fallen  into  errOTS.  All  its  errors,  however,  were  con- 
doned or  fostered  by  the  Conservative  Opposition,  which,  on  coming 
into  office,  had  not  reversed  the  policy  of  its  predecessors.  With 
regard  to  the  Balkan  question,  Mr.  Gladstone  paid  a  high  compli- 
ment to  Lord  Salisbury's  conduct,  saying  that  towards  the  great  and 
small  Powers  alike  interested  in  the  upholding  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  Lord  Salisbury  had  acted  in  accordance  with  "  sound  prin- 
ciples, of  which  no  Englishman  need  be  ashamed."  He  concluded 
a  long  and  eloquent  speech  by  ridiculing  the  Commission  on  Trade ; 
dubbed  Mr.  Chaplin  "the  snake  in  the  grass;"  denounced  the 
aim  of  the  Commission  as  quackery,  and  pronoimced  a  short 
existence  to  an  imposture  which  could  never  ofiFer  a  remedy  to 
the  regularly  recurrent  crises  of  trade.  He  rallied  Mr.  Pamell  on 
the  confidential  communication  conveyed  to  himself  through  the 
public  press,  that  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  should  lay  before  his  country 
his  offer  to  Ireland.  To  that  communication  he  replied,  by  the 
same  confidential  channel, — first,  that  till  Ireland  had  chosen  her 
memliers  there  could  be  no  authoritative  representation  to  the 
country  of  Ireland's  own  wishes,  without  the  knowledge  of  which 
any  proposals  would  be  made  in  the  dark ;  and  next,  that  even  if 
that  objection  were  not  final,  since  he  himself  was  not  in  any  official 
position,  it  would  be  perfectly  inexcusable  for  him  to  assume  a 
function  belonging  to  Ministers  alone.  The  actual  Government, 
he  said,  had  kept  its  own  counsel  completely  on  Ireland,  probably 
because  it  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  which  would  alienate  the 
Irish  vote ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  intervene  when  the 
responsible  Government  was  silent. 

The  answer  to  this  skilful  fencing  was  the  issue  (Nov.  21), 
by  the  Council  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  of  a  manifesto,  approved 
by  Mr.  Pamell,  calling  upon  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Great 
Britain  to  vote  everywhere  against  "the  men  who  coerced 
Ireland,  deluged  Egypt  with  blood,  menace  religious  liberty  in  the 
school,  the  freedom  of  speech  in  Parliament,  and  promise  to  the 
country  generally  a  repetition  of  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  last 
Liberal  Administration." 

The  reasons  for  this  attitude  were  explained  at  length  in  the 
address.  "  The  Liberal  party  are  making  an  appeal  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  electors  at  the  general  election  of  1885,  as  at  the 
general  election  of  1880,  on  false  pretences.  In  1880  the  Liberal 
party  promised  peace,  and  it  afterwards  made  unjust  wars;  economy, 
and  its  budget  reached  the  highest  point  yet  attained  ;  justice  to 
aspiring  nationalities,  and  it  mercilessly  crushed  the  national  move- 
ment in  Egypt  under  Arabi  Pasha,  and  murdered  thousands  of 
Arabs  *  rightly  struggling  to  be  free.' " 

"  To  Ireland,  more  than  to  any  other  country,  it  bound  itself 
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by  most  solemn  pledges,  and  these  it  most  flagrantly  violated.  It 
denounced  coercion,  and  it  practised  a  system  of  coercion  more 
brutal  than  that  of  any  previous  administration.  Liberal  or  Tory* 
Under  this  system  juries  were  packed  with  a  shamelesaness  unpre- 
cedented even  in  Liberal  administrations,  and  innocent  men  were 
hung  or  sent  to  the  living  death  of  penal  servitude  ;  twelve  hun- 
dred men  were  imprisoned  without  trial ;  and  for  a  period  every 
utterance  of  the  popular  press,  or  of  the  popular  meeting,  was  as 
completely  suppressed  as  if  Ireland  were  Poland  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  England  a  Eussian  autocracy.  The  Liberals  began 
by  menacing  the  Established  Church,  and,  under  the  name  of  free 
schools,  made  an  insidious  attempt  to  crush  a  religious  education 
of  the  country,  to  establish  a  system  of  State  tyranny  and  in- 
tolerance, and  to  fetter  the  right  of  conscience,  which  is  as  sacred 
in  the  selection  of  the  school  as  in  the  free  selection  of  one's 
church.  The  cry  of  Disestablishment  has  been  dropped,  the  cry 
of  Free  Schools  has  been  explained  away,  and  the  two  last  cries  left 
to  the  Liberal  party  are  the  so-called  reform  of  procedure  and  the 
demand  to  be  independent  of  the  Irish  party. 

"  Reform  of  procedure  means  a  new  gag,  and  the  application  to 
all  enemies  of  Radicalism  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  de- 
spotic methods  and  the  mean  machinery  of  the  Birmingham  caucus. 
The  specious  demand  for  a  majority  against  the  Irish  party  is  an 
appeal  for  power  to  crush  all  anti-Radical  members  in  Parliament 
first ;  then  to  propose  to  Ireland  some  scheme  doomed  to  failure, 
because  of  its  unsuitability  to  the  wants  of  the  Irish  people ;  and 
finally  to  force  down  a  halting  measure  of  self-government  up- 
on the  Irish  people,  by  the  same  methods  of  wholesale  imprison- 
ment, by  which  durability  was  sought  for  the  impracticable  Land 
Act  of  1881." 

Meanwhile  the  Conservatives  throughout  the  English  boroughs 
and  counties  were  pushing  their  opponents  hard  on  the  vagueness 
of  one  half  of  their  leaders,  and  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of 
others.  For  the  first  time  since  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  Ministry 
in  the  month  of  June,  it  began  to  be  whispered  that  the  Liberal 
majority  would  not  be  so  crushing  and  triumphant  as  was  believed 
and  asserted.  The  Conservatives,  rightly  or  not,  attributed  this 
change  of  opinion  amongst  a  large  class  of  more  thoughtful  voters 
rather  to  the  vague  fears  of  a  Disestablishment  campaign  than  to 
the  discredit  which  clung  so  long  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
late  Government.  In  any  case,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  election 
(Nov.  21),  a  letter  from  Lord  Salisbury  appeared  which  summed 
up  the  case  for  the  Conservatives. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  "  (he  wrote)  "  has  spoken  much  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  yet  he  has  avoided  answering  this  question.  To  have 
done  so  is  no  mean  oratorical  success.  But  there  is  one  opinion 
which  he  undoubtedly  expresses  with  great  distinctness — namely, 
that  Disestablishment  should  not  be  made  a  test  question  at  this 
election.     As   the   mass   of  Liberal  candidates  in  Scotland — 78, 
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I  believe,  out  of  100 — are  pledged  to  the  principle  of  Disestabiish- 
ment,  this  doctrine  practically  means  that  Liberal  electors  who 
are  for  the  Church  shall,  nevertheless,  vote  for  Liberal  candidates 
who  are  against  the  Church.  What  will  the  result  of  this 
principle  be  if  a  large  Liberal  majority  should  be  returned  ?  It  is 
certain  that  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Disestablishment  will  be 
moved.  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us  that  he  will  vote  against  it.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  proclaimed  his  hope  that  it  will  be  carried ;  and, 
to  judge  by  their  avowed  opinions,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  and  the  two  late  law  officers  must  vote  for  it  also. 
The  mass  of  Liberal  candidates  in  this  island  are  pledged  to  the 
principle.  Will  Mr.  Gladstone's  authority  be  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  vote  against  it  ?     It  is  matter  of  great  doubt." 

After  passing  in  review  and  at  some  length  the  various  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a  maintenance  of  the  Establishment,  and  re- 
futing those  on  the  other  side.  Lord  Salisbury  concluded :  "  My 
answer,  therefore,  to  any  friend  of  the  Church  who  asks  me  my 
view  of  the  present  crisis  is  necessarily  the  exact  reverse  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's.  Make  support  of  the  Church  a  test  question  above 
all  others.  Those  who  rate  the  Established  Church  at  the  same 
value  as  local  government,  or  registration,  or  parb'amentary  pro- 
cedure, or  even  as  the  union  of  the  Liberal  party,  will  naturally 
not  make  it  a  test  question ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
many  among  the  Liberal  party  who  will  not  apply  this  measure- 
ment to  the  *  national  testimony  to  the  Christian  religion.'  Let 
us  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  these  assurances  that  the  conflict  is 
postponed  to  another  Parliament ;  they  are  merely  devices  to  per- 
suade us  to  give  more  time  to  the  enemy  to  organise  his  force  and 
undermine  our  position.  The  battle  for  the  Churches  will  be  hardly 
fought ;  we  are  not  justified  in  throwing  a  single  chance  away." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  concluding  speech  (Nov.  21),  limited  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  discussing  the  relations  of  landlords  and 
tenants,  claiming  credit  for  his  party  for  having  already  secured 
for  the  latter  security  of  tenure,  the  benefit  of  unexhausted 
improvements,  and  protection  from  ground  game  losses,  but  he 
admitted  that  the  urgent  Crofter  question  still  remained  to  be 
dealt  with.  His  fiirst  measure  of  reform,  however,  would  be,  whilst 
ensuring  a  perfect  liberty  of  bequest,  to  get  rid  of  the  custom  of 
primogeniture  and  of  the  law  of  entail ;  that  land  held  in  mort- 
main should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  taxation  of  land  should  be 
equitably  readjusted.  With  regard  to  the  creation  of  yeomen,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  more  reticent. 

"  This  is  a  subject,"  he  said,  "  of  very  great  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  introducing  the  labourer  to  a  share  in 
cultivation — possibly  in  the  ownership  of  the  land  for  his  own 
benefit,  because  I  pointed  out  to  you  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  difficulty  in  authorising  local  authorities  to  go  among 
a  number  of  proprietors  to  select  at  their  own  option  whom  they 
shall  expropriate ;  but  there  is  a  great  stalk  of  land  which,  when 
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it  is  sold  under  public  authority,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
State  to  acquire  in  large  portions,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  will  be  a  most  valuable  and  unobjectionable  oppor- 
tunity of  selling  land  in  such  portions  as  will  be  valuable  for  the 
less  wealthy  classes  of  the  population." 

The  last  words,  before  the  actual  voting  began,  fell  to  Lord 
Salisburjv  who,  speaking  at  the  St.  Stephen's  Club  (Nov.  21), 
expressed  himself  hopefully  as  to  the  results  of  the  election — if 
only  the  Conservatives  would  fight  the  battle  as  believing  no 
constituencies  were  certain,  and  that  no  constituencies  were  hope- 
less. Criticising  rather  Mr.  Chamberlain's  than  Mr.  Gladstone's 
utterances,  in  both  Scotland  and  England,  Lord  Salisbury  said : — 

*  Somehow  or  other,  neither  the  prospect  of  unlimited  vestry 
confiscation  nor  of  three  acres  and  a  cow  seems  to  have  affected 
much  the  electorate  of  these  countries,  and  these  promises  have 
gradually  faded  away.  All  the  philanthropy  that  we  have  heard 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  enabling  local  authorities  to  estab- 
lish small  forms  and  small  tenancies — all  that  has  fallen  into  the 
background,  under  the  influence  of  public  discussion.  Those  who 
did  not  know  it  before  are  now  pretty  well  convinced  that  small 
tenancies  are  not  a  source  of  unbounded  happiness  to  those  who 
have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  them.  I  have  noticed  that  the 
oflfer  has  fallen  perfectly  flat  upon  those  agricultural  labourers  who 
know  perfectly  well  what  they  are  doing.  Their  observation  was 
that  a  man  could  not  live  on  three  or  four  acres,  and  they  remarked 
that,  even  if  the  State  furnished  him  with  a  cow,  it  was  possible 
that,  in  the  course  of  nature,  the  cow  might  die." 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Salisbury  declared,  had  not  rested 
satisfied  with  these  proposals  for  exciting  the  attention  of  the 
public.  He  had  proposed  in  the  most  formal  manner,  and  in 
the  most  acrimonious  language,  the  disestablishment  of  the  two 
Churches  to  which  the  people  of  this  island  are  so  much  endeared. 
No  sooner  was  his  scheme  launched,  however,  than  it  became 
evident  to  those  who  were  acting  with  him  that  he  had  com- 
mitted one  of  the  most  grievous  blunders  the  Liberal  party  had 
ever  perpetrated.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  eff'orts  to  push  burning  ques- 
tions to  the  front  had  not  been  successful.  His  confiscation  theory 
and  his  other  schemes  had  been  whittled  away  by  his  colleagues. 
As  for  the  artificial  nature  of  the  unity  of  the  Liberal  party  Lord 
Salisbury  went  on  to  say : 

"  The  whole  energy  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  has  been 
devoted  to  impressing  the  intense  importance  of  generating  the 
imity  of  the  party,  which  appeal's  to  be  a  thing  so  difficult  to  obtain, 
entirely  or  mainly  leaving  out  of  view  any  of  the  great  results  which 
the  unity  is  to  attain.  They  are  divided,  not  upon  trifles,  not  upon 
matters  which  are  open  questions,  but  the  late  Cabinet  are  divided 
upon  what  they  themselves  would  acknowledge  to  be  the  most 
important  questions  that  can  possibly  occupy  the  attention  of 
statesmen  at  the  present  time. 
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"  Mr.  €rladstx>iie  had  gone  to  Scotland  to  secure  the  unity  of  the 
Liberal  party ;  but  as  they  were  not  agreed  upon  a  set  of  opinions, 
they  were  not  a  party,  and  an  exhortation  to  unity  was  an  exhor- 
tation to  hypocrisy.  The  convictions  of  the  Conservatives  being 
genuine,  they  were  therefore  united." 

With  this  statement  of  the  Liberal  programme  from  the  Con- 
servative point  of  view,  the  speeches  of  the  party  leaders  came  to 
an  end ;  and  all  interest  was  now  turned  to  the  ballot-boxes,  which 
were  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  contending  parties.  In  the 
various  forecasts  which  appeared,  writers  and  speakers  were  guided 
rather  by  their  hopes  and  wishes  than  by  any  available  data  at 
their  command.  Election  agents  admitted  that  the  new  electorate 
formed  a  wholly  unascertained  and  unascertainable  factor  in 
the  contest.  In  Wales  and,  until  the  disestablishment  question 
had  produced  dissension,  in  Scotland  also  the  Liberals  counted 
upon  carrying  almost  every  seat.  In  Ireland  Mr.  Pamell's  fol- 
lowers were  calculated  to  be  returned  about  eighty  strong,  and  it 
was  thought  that  of  the  largely  increased  Metropolitan  members 
two-thirds  at  least  would  be  Liberals.  The  English  boroughs 
which  had  hitherto  returned  a  large  Liberal  contingent  would,  it 
was  thought,  show  little  change  under  the  new  conditions  of 
voting,  except  that  here  and  there  a  minority  candidate,  who 
would  have  failed  under  the  old  system,  might  secure  the  seat  in 
one  of  the  local  wards  into  which  the  larger  boroughs  had  been 
broken  up.  The  English  county  districts  remained  impenetrable. 
By  some  it  was  asserted  that  the  cry  of  "  three  acres  and  a  cow  " 
would  evoke  in  the  rural  voters  a  sense  of  gratitude  tx)  come  more 
lively  than  their  appreciation  of  the  vote  conferred  upon  them ; 
whilst  others  maintained  that  the  doctrine  of  enriching  the  "  have- 
nots  "  at  the  expense  of  the  "  haves  "  would  more  strongly  operate 
as  a  deterrent  among  the  hard-working  and  comparatively  poor, 
than  the  vague  hope  of  bettering  themselves  would  excite  them  to 
support  a  scheme  of  State  Socialism. 

The  result  of  the  first  day's  polling  upset  many  of  these  calcu- 
lations. In  forty-four  borough  constituencies  26  Conservatives 
were  returned  against  18  Liberals,  where  at  the  previous  elections 
35  Liberals  had  been  elected  against  20  Conservatives.  Four  new 
constituencies,  carved  out  of  older  and  larger  ones,  returned  Liberals, 
and  Birminghan  sent  Liberal  members  for  each  of  its  seven  divi- 
sions. But  the  Conservative  minorities,  which  in  1880  had  been 
in  many  instances  insignificant,  and  in  others  unnumbered,  now 
showed  that  a  remarkable  change  had  come  over  public  opinion  in 
these  centres.  Mr.  Bright  only  succeeded  in  holding  his  own 
against  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  by  a  majority  of  less  than  800  in 
a  poll  of  over  9,000  electors,  and  in  another  division  Mr.  Alderman 
Kenrick,  who  since  1872  had  held  the  important  office  of  Chair- 
man of  the  General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation, 
saved  his  seat  by  barely  600  votes  against  Mr.  H.  Matthews,  Q.C., 
a  London  barrister.     But    elsewhere  the  laberals  were  less  for- 
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tunate.  Liverpool  returned  8  Conservatives  and  Mr.  Pamell's 
most  able  lieutenant,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor ;  Manchester  5  Conser- 
vatives and  1  Liberal,  Sir  Henry  Soscoe ;  Leeds  and  Sheffield 

3  Conservatives  and  2  Liberals  in  each  case.  Other  lar^je 
towns,  like  Stockport,  Oldham,  Bristol,  Durham,  Brighton,  &c., 
which  had  hitherto  been  strictly  Liberal,  were  represented  wholly 
or  in  part  by  Conservatives.  The  Metropolitan  districts,  which  in 
1880  had  sent  up  14  Liberals  and  8  Conservatives,  now  returned 
62  members,  of  whom  37  were  Conservatives  and  25  Liberals ; 
whilst  for  the  whole  of  England  the  result  showed  that  out  of  232 
borough  seats  (including  the  Universities)  in  England  alone,  118 
were  carried  by  the  Tories,  and  110  by  the  Liberals,  the  remaining 

4  being  classed  as  Independents  (3)  and  Pamellite  (1).  In 
1880  the  English  borough  members  numbered  287,  of  whom  only 
85  were  returned  as  Conservatives.  The  personal  losses  of  the 
Liberals  were  not  less  serious.  Two  ex-Cabinet  Ministers,  Mr. 
Childers  at  Pontefract,  and  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  at  Heading,  failed 
to  secure  re-election,  and  among  the  subordinate  members  of 
the  Liberal  Administration,  Sir  Arthur  Hayter,  Mr.  J.  Kynaston 
Cross,  Mr.  J.  Holms,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Eussell  also  lost  their 
seats,  besides  many  other  prominent  unofficial  Liberals,  such  as 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright  and  Mr.  Slagg  (Manchester),  Mr.  Horace  Davey, 
Q.C.  (Christchurch),  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Brett  (Plymouth),  the  Hon. 
Lyulph  Stanley  (Oldham),  &c.  The  Welsh  boroughs,  which  at  the 
previous  general  election  had  been  represented  by  15  Liberals, 
now  sent  only  9,  with  two  Conservatives,  the  remaining  borough 
constituencies  being  merged  in  the  new  county  divisions.  The 
new  borough  constituencies,  however,  for  the  most  part,  retiuned 
Liberals.  And  this  was  at  once  seized  upon  by  the  more  hopeful, 
as  indicative,  in  a  way,  of  the  feelings  of  the  new  electors,  whose 
voice  would  be  heard  more  potently  when  the  county  contests 
-were  taking  place.  The  cause  of  this  revulsion  in  popular 
feeling  was  clearly  discussed,  and  the  most  contradictory  theories 
were  advanced.  In  some  few  constituencies,  perhaps,  and  where 
the  Liberal  vote  was  split  between  rival  candidates,  the  Conserva- 
tives were  able  to  secure  seats  which  otherwise  would  have  fallen 
to  their  opponents ;  in  others  the  transfer  of  the  Irish  vote,  in 
obedience  to  Mr.  Parnell's  mandate,  shifted,  in  nearly  balanced 
constituencies,  enough  votes  to  the  Tories  to  cause  a  change  in 
their  representation.  But  the  enormous  increase  in  the  total 
weight  of  the  Conservative  borough  votes  was  evidence  that  there 
were  other  causes  at  work  which  determined  their  defection.  The 
marked  divergencies  between  the  programmes  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Lord  Hartington,  the  Catholic  feeling  on  the  education  ques- 
tion and  the  alarm  created  in  the  minds  of  many  Liberals  who 
clung  to  a  State  Church,  were  among  the  reasons  alleged ;  and 
to  these  must  be  added  the  dissatisfaction  and  grumbling  expressed 
in  nearly  all  provincial  centres  at  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Liberals  when  in  office ;  their  persistent 
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shrinking  from  all  responsibility,  and  above  all  by  their  failure  to 
show  that  peace,  progress,  and  retrenchment,  the  cardinal  points 
of  their  programme,  had  been  persistently  pursued  during  the 
period  they  had  been  in  power.  In  some  manufacturing  districts, 
moreover,  the  vague  hopes  of  "protected  industries "  raised 
by  the  fair  trade  party  could  not  fail  to  have  exercised  an  influence 
at  a  moment  when  the  business  of  the  country  was  passing  through 
a  critical  phase ;  but  the  influence  of  the  fair  traders,  or  of  the 
Irish  vote,  could  at  the  best  have  been  local  and  restricted  to 
certain  centres,  whilst  the  increase  of  the  Conservative  vote 
throughout  the  boroughs  was  heavy  and  almost  universal. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  many  of  the  stoutest  Liberals  were 
losing  heart  and  the  Conservatives  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
press  were  confidently  looking  forward  to  maintenance  in  office, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor 
(Nov.  30),  showed  that  his  confidence  in  the  reversal  of  the  old 
voters  by  the  new  was  unbroken ;  and  called  upon  them  to  give 
to  his  party  such  a  clear  and  strong  majority  over  the  combined 
forces   of    the  Conservatives    and    Pamellites  that  the   Liberal 
policy  of  justice  to,  and  conciliation  of,  Ireland  might  be  passed  and 
carried,  but  without  regard  to  an  Irish  vote.     The  results  of  the 
next  few  days  proved  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  the  forces 
of  Liberalism  was  not  altogether  unwarranted.     His  own  re-elec- 
tion for  Mid-Lothian,   by  an  enormous  majority,  was  followed 
immediately  by  the  return  of  Lord  Hartington  for  the  Rossendale 
division   of  Lancashire  against   Mr.    Ecroyd,   whose   name   was 
prominently  associated  with  the  fair  trade  movement,  and  by  other 
similar  successes.     The  Scotch  elections,  moreover,  were  going  so 
decisively  against  the  Conservatives,  that  there  was  a  fair  reason 
to  anticipate  that  its  Liberal  vote  would  counterbalance  the  anti- 
Liberal  vote    of  the  Nationalists  in  Ireland,  and  that   by   this 
means  the  real  solution  of  all  English  and  Imperial  questions 
would   be   left  to  the  English  constituencies.     In  the  existing 
aspect  of  affairs,  therefore,  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the 
English  counties  or  the  English  boroughs  were  to  remain  masters 
of  the  situation.     Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  the  answer 
was  sufficiently   conclusive.      Scotland   was   represented   by   61 
Liberals,  and  9  Conservatives  (as  compared  with  53  Liberals  and 
7   Conservatives  in  the  previous  Parliament),  whilst  Ireland  re- 
turned S5  Pamellites  or  Home  Rulers,  18  Conservatives,  and 
not  a  single  Liberal,  in  spite  of  all  that  Liberal  statesmen  had 
done  to  secure  Irish  goodwill.     Day  by  day  the  returns  firom  the 
English  counties    showed    that   the    new    electors   were   either 
grateful  for    their  new  privileges,  or  eager   for    the    economic 
changes  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  friends,  and 
but  slightly  moved  by  the  appeals  made  to  them  to  defend  the 
State  Church.     Although  the   borough  voter,  equally   with   the 
rural,   enjoyed  the   advantage  of  cheap  bread,  the  former  may 
have  felt  that  the  vague  hopes  of  "  fair  trade  "  and  increased  wages 
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far  outweighed  the  benefits  arising  from  an  unrestricted  supply 
of  corn,  whilst  the  opportunity  of  voting  against  the  farmers 
who  were  suspected  of  being  naturally  inclined  to  Conservatism 
operated  strongly  with  the  newly  enfranchised  agriculturists. 
What,  however,  was  more  obvious  was  the  increased  favour  with 
which  working-men  candidates  were  received  in  both  urban  and 
rural  constituencies.  Upwards  of  twelve  such  members  were 
returned,  chiefly  for  England.  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  once  an  agri- 
cultural labourer,  defeated  Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  half-brother 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  Norfolk,  and  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  once 
a  pitman,  carried  a  district  of  Durham  against  Mr.  N.  Wood, 
one  of  the  largest  employers  of  labour;  both  remarkable  instances 
of  this  change  in  political  opinion.  From  South  Dorset,  how- 
ever, to  North  Northumberland,  the  Liberals  carried  the  sea- 
board districts  with  scarcely  a  single  break ;  Devon  and  Cornwall 
on  the  south,  nearly  the  whole  of  Wales  on  the  west,  and  of  Nor- 
folk and  SufiFolk  on  the  east,  with  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
all  declared  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  of  those  who  appealed 
to  them  in  his  name ;  and  when  the  last  poll  was  declared  it  was 
found  that  the  Liberals  had  carried  133  English  county  seats,  as 
compared  with  54  in  1880;  whilst  the  Conservatives,  who  then 
seated  118  members,  were  now  reduced  to  100.  The  total 
strength  of  parties,  therefore,  showed  that  the  Liberals  and 
Independents  (4),  mustered  335  votes,  the  Conservatives  249,  and 
the  Home  Sulers  86.  If,  therefore,  the  whole  strength  of 
all  parties  voted  in  accordance  with  the  views  laid  down  in  the 
Liverpool  Home  Eule  Mandate,  the  result  would  be  an  absolute 
tie — or  rather  a  majority  of  one  in  favour  of  that  party  from 
which  the  Speaker  should  not  be  chosen. 

The  result  of  the  elections  once  ascertained,  all  public  interest 
was  concentrated  upon  the  question  whether  Lord  Salisbury  would 
resign  at  once,  or  would  await  the  issue  of  a  direct  vote.  The  im- 
mediate problem  to  be  faced,  by  whichever  party  held  office,  was 
the  solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty;  and  as  it  became  each  day 
more  obvious  that  the  Ministry  had  nothing  to  ofifer  but  a  local 
government  scheme  far  too  restricted  to  meet  with  Mr.  Pamell's 
approval,  that  the  Conservatives  would  find  themselves  in  a 
miinority  in  the  first  critical  division  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
On  the  other  hand  a  few  Eadicals,  led  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  seemed  disposed  to  allow  Lord  Salisbury  to  remain  in 
office  as  long  as  he  was  ready  to  propose  measures  in  the  principles 
of  which  they  could  agree.  But  there  was  no  evidence  that  these 
views  were  shared  by  the  bulk  of  the  party,  and  least  of  all  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  whose  name  the  battles  had  been  fought  by  the 
Liberals,  and  won  in  order  to  replace  him  in  power.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, moreover,  would  only  have  been  possible  were  the  Irish 
Nationalists  disposed  to  support  the  Conservative  Government, 
and  of  this  there  seemed  no  likelihood.  To  the  Liberal  leaders 
they  could  offer  the  certainty  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  whilst 
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in  coalition  with  the  Conservatives  they  formed  only  just  half  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  whole  pivot  of  the  situation  lay  in 
the  arrangement  which  Mr.  Gladstone  might  make  with  Mr. 
Pamell,  and  to  what  extent  the  former's  extended  form  of  local 
self-government  could  be  fused  with  the  latter's  demand  for 
*'  Grattan's  Parliament."  The  first  suggestion  of  some  neutral 
solution  of  the  difficulty  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  (Dec.  12), 
which  proposed  the  nomination  of  a  small  committee  formed  of 
the  leaders  of  both  political  parties  and  including  Mr.  Pamell  and 
one  or  more  of  his  friends,  to  discuss  what  sort  of  legislature  it 
would  be  wise  and  safe  to  set  up  in  Dublin.  The  idea  was  dis- 
cussed with  favour  in  some  quarters,  but  it  soon  became  clear 
that  the  Conservatives  would  hold  aloof  from  any  such  proposal, 
even  if  the  Pamellites  announced  their  adhesion.  Nor  was  the 
unanimous  acquiescence  of  the  Liberal  party  at  all  certain ;  for  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  following  up  his  first  speech,  plainly  declared  (Dec. 
14)  that  in  his  opinion  "  Liberal  principles  were  much  more  likely 
to  prevail  if  the  Liberal  party  were  in  opposition  in  a  minority 
against  the  Conservative  party  than  if  they  were  themselves  in 
office  in  a  minority."  Meanwhile  the  air  was  thick  with  rumours, 
few  of  which  had  even  the  shallowest  basis  of  fact.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  a  Privy  Councillor,  it  was  asserted,  had  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Queen  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  Parliament  in 
Ireland  dealing  with  purely  Irish  affairs.  Lord  Ashbume,  the 
Irish  Lord  Chancellor,  had,  in  concert  with  Lord  Carnarvon,  drawn 
up  a  scheme  of  Home  Eule ;  another  informant  declared  that  if 
the  Conservatives  declined  to  take  up  the  Irish  question  on  the 
assembly  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  state  his  views,  and 
if  these  proved  acceptable  to  his  followers  and  the  Irish  party,  he 
would  be  prepared  to  bring  in  measures  based  upon  them.  The 
authenticity  of  each  of  these  rumours  was  denied,  after  more  or 
less  interval ;  but  a  very  different  colour  was  thrown  upon  the 
(juestion  by  the  appearance  simultaneously  in  the  I^ndon  Stan- 
dard  and  the  Leeds  Mercury  (Dec.  16)  of  what  pretended  to  be 
an  authentic  description  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposed  scheme. 
According  to  this  the  lines  upon  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  Home  Eule  question  were: — the 
maintenance  of  the  Unity  of  the  Empire,  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  coupled 
with  the  creation  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  entire  management  of  all  legislative  and  administrative  affairs, 
securities  being  taken  for  the  representation  of  minorities,  and 
for  an  equitable  partition  of  all  Imperial  charges.  One  of  the 
guarantees  suggested  would,  it  was  added,  be  the  nomination  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  Irish  members  by  the  Crown. 

The  last  clause  was  at  once  declared  to  be  pure  conjecture, 
but  the  suggestions  were  otherwise  accepted  as  possibly  showing 
the  drift  of  the  ex-Premier's  mind  at  the  moment,  inasmuch 
as  their  publication  coincided  with  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Herbert 
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Gladstone  at  Leeds  from  Hawarden,  and  his  consequent  interview 
with  his  principal  local  supporte?  s.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  tele- 
graphed at  once  all  over  the  kingdom,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Central  Press  : — "  The  statement  is  not  an  accurate  representation 
of  my  views,  but  is,  I  presume,  a  speculation  upon  them.  It  is 
not  published  with  my  knowledge  or  authority ;  nor  is  any  other, 
beyond  my  own  public  declarations." 

This  denial,  however,  failed  to  convince  the  majority  of  the 
public  that  the  scheme  described  did  not  in  some  degree  represent 
a  phase,  though  possibly  a  passing  one,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  views. 
The  scheme,  moreover,  it  was  urged,  might  have  been  launched  as  a 
baUon  desaai^  in  order  to  ascertain  the  force  and  direction  of 
public  opinion.  If  so,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  long  to  wait.  The 
Times  thought  it  would  be  bet^r  for  t  Dvh  England  and  Ireland 
"  tocut  tl  e  connection  absolutely,  and  make  provision  for  dealing 
with  Ireland  as  an  open  foe,  than  to  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of 
traitors  by  the  farce  of  pretending  to  mainiain  Imperial  unity 
without  power  to  enforce  a  single  law  not  approved  by  a  Parliament 
sitting  in  College  Green,  and  paid  by  the  sworn  foes  of  Eng- 
land all  over  the  world."  The  Standard  prophesied  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  conversion  would  probrbly  lead  '*  to  the  collapse  of  hi» 
personal  influence  and  the  destruction  of  the  Liberal  party  and 
would  rank  in  our  anna's  as  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  political  p'-ofligacy."  The  Daily  NefwSy  on  the  other  ha  id, 
thought  that  Home  Eule,  with  certain  limitations,  easily  discover- 
able under  the  words  of  the  proposed  scheme,  might  safely  be 
framed.  The  Birmingham  Post^  recognising  that  the  proposals 
harmonised  with  the  general  growth  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
policy,  declared  them  to  be  a  new  and  very  serious  point  of 
departure,  going  far  beyond  the  demand  for  the  restoration  of 
Grattpn's  Parliament.  It  declared  that  the  first  result  of  an  Irish 
Parb'ament  elected  on  the  exicting  sufirage  would  be  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  representative  landowners,  and  their  complete  severance 
from  the  government  of  the  nation ;  and  that  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Pamell  giving  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  landlords  and 
other  interests  of  the  minorii^y  was  much  too  ludicrous  for  serious 
discussion.  The  Manchester  Exam,iner  maintained  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  scheme  in  no  way  secured  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  or  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Newcastle  Chronicle  saw 
in  Mr.  Gladstone  essentially  an  opportimist,  who  perceived  that 
\jie  only  chance  of  getting  back  to  power  was  by  conciliating  the 
Irish  party.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  had  prepared  a  scheme 
of  local  government,  which  they  would  accept  as  the  means  of  facili- 
tating their  endeavours  to  secure  an  Irish  Parliament  for  the 
management  of  Irish  affairs.  The  Scotsman  thoroughly  endorsed 
Mr.  Gladstone's  desire  to  face  the  situation  with  a  great  and 
radical  measure  of  reconstruction  for  Ireland.  "  The  claim  must 
be  conceded,"  it  added,  "just  as  a  like  scheme  must  be  conceded 
to  Scotland  when  the  Scottish  people  make  up  their  minds  to 
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present  it."  The  Spectator^  ordinarily  the  most  uncompromising 
supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  believing  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
views  on  the  Irish  question  had  not  been  communicated  to  any- 
one, asserted  that  he  would  probably  be  surprised  to  find  how 
many  Liberals  of  the  present  type  might  desert  him  on  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin.  Home  Rule 
meant  the  simple  abeyance  in  Ireland  of  the  authority  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  involved  dishonour  to  us  if  we  allowed  it  to  go 
on,  and  the  use  of  military  force  if  we  did  not ;  and  the  Spectator 
declared  that,  if  we  were  not  prepared  for  separation,  any  great 
step  in  the  direction  of  Home  Rule  would  be  a  far  greater  mistake 
than  passive  resistance  to  Mr.  Pamell's  policy,  even  should  he 
turn  out  Government  after  Government. 

If  the  press  and  public  opinion  were  alike  misled  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  scheme  attributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  own  immediate 
supporters  and  colleagues  were  not  better  informed.   Lord  Harting- 
ton  and  Mr.  Goschen  came  to  town  to  confer  together  on  the  changed 
aspect  of  the  Irish  question,  and  the  former  wrote  to  the  chairman 
of  his  election  committee  to  assure  him  that,  whilst  no  proposals 
on  the  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  Liberal  party  with  regard  to  the 
legislative  independence  of  Ireland  had  been  submitted  to  him 
(Lord  Hartington),  yet  he  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  views 
he  had  expressed  during  his  canvass.     Mr.  G.  0.  Trevelyan  pre- 
ferred to  let  the  Home  Rule  question  rest  for  a  while,  recognising 
that   the   result   of  the  general  elections  had  left  the  govern- 
ment  in    the    bands  of  the   coalition   which  had  defeated  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  summer.     Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  at  Bir- 
mingham (Dec.  17),  displayed  more  than  ordinary  caution  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Home  Rule  question : — "  We  are  face  to  face  with  a 
very  remarkable  demonstration  by  the  Irish  people.     They  have 
shown  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  great  majority  of  them,  they  are 
earnestly  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  administration  of  their 
government,  and  of  some  system  which  would  give  to  them  a 
larger  control  of  their  domestic  afiFairs.     Well,  we  ourselves,  by 
our  public  declarations  and  by  our  Liberal  principles,  are  pledged 
to  acknowledge  the  substantial  justice  of  the  claim.     I  see  in  the 
newspapers  some  account  of  negotiations  which  are  reported  to 
have  been  proceeding  between  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
England  and  Mr.  Pamell.  I  have  had  no  part  in  any  negotiations. 
I  have  expressed  no  approval  of  any  scheme,  and  I  think  it  very 
likely  that  the  rumours  which  affect  other  prominent  members  of 
the  Liberal  party  may  be  equally  groundless.  But  I  have  so  much 
faith  in  the  experience  and  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  I 
cannot  doubt  that  if  he  should  ever  see  his  way  to  propose  any  scheme 
of  arrangement,  I  should  be  able  conscientiously  to  give  it  my  humble 
support.     But  it  is  right,  it  is  due  to  the  Irish  people,  to  say  that 
all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  Radicals  as  much  as  WTiigs,  are 
determined  that  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  shall  be  a  reality  and 
not  an  empty  phrase.  To  preserve  the  Union,  the  Northern  States 
of  America  poured  out  their  blood  and  their  treasure  like  water,  and 
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fought  and  won  the  grandest  contest  of  our  time ;  and  if  Englishmen 
still  possess  the  courage  and  the  stubborn  determination  which  were 
the  ancient  characteristics  of  the  race,  and  which  were  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  great  American  contest,  we  shall  allow  no  tempta- 
tion and  no  threat  to  check  our  resolution  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  effective  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  that  owe  allegiance  to 
the  present  Sovereign.  Speaking  personally,  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  time  has  hardly  arrived  when  the  Liberal  party  can 
interpose  usefully  or  with  advantage  to  settle  this  great  question. 
Mr,  Pamell  has  appealed  to  the  Tories,  Let  him  settle  accounts 
with  his  new  friends.  Let  him  test  their  sincerity  and  goodwill ; 
and  if  he  finds  that  he  has  been  deceived,  he  will  approach  the 
Liberal  party  in  a  spirit  of  reason  and  conciliation.  It  may  yet  be 
that  there  is  still  reserved  for  our  leader  the  crowning  glory  of  his 
public  life,  that  he  may  bring  back  peace  and  prosperity  to  Ire- 
land, and  reconcile  the  races  which  are  now  united  in  these  islands 
under  the  British  Crown."  Mr.  John  Morley,  however,  took  a 
very  different  line,  and  gave  expression  at  Newcastle  (Dec,  21)  to 
the  views  of  that  section  of  the  Kadical  party  of  which  he  had  be- 
come the  unchallenged  leader  and  spokesman.  He  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  keeping  Lord  Salisbury  in  office  on  the  chance  that  he 
might  produce  good  measures ;  and  declared  his  policy  to  be  that 
of  open  and  immediate  warfare  with  his  political  opponents.  As  for 
the  Irish  scheme,  he  declared  that  anyone  could  see  at  the  first  blush 
that  it  was  not  a  scheme  which  a  man  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  would  launch,  unless  with  the  responsibility  of 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Admitting,  however,  that  both  parties, 
through  their  leaders,  were  committed  to  giving  Ireland  a  large 
share  of  self-government,  he  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  its  ex- 
tension, "  subject  to  the  limits  that  are  imposed  by  the  safety,  the 
integrity,  and  the  honour  of  the  sovereign  realm  as  a  whole."  In 
view  of  the  enormous  majority  obtained  by  Mr,  Pamell  in  Ireland, 
it  was  impossible  to  shirk  the  Irish  question.  Two  things  had  to 
be  faced — a  demoralised  Executive  in  Ireland,  and  a  demoralised 
Legislature  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Morley  then  passed  in  review 
the  various  alternatives  proposed  for  the  management  of  Irish 
affairs :  ( 1  st)  by  a  Grand  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Irish  members ;  (2nd)  the  establishment  in  Ire- 
land of  provincial  councils  on  a  more  or  less  public  and  elective  basis, 
and  the  employment  of  the  whole  force  of  the  Empire  to  secure  the 
fulfilment  of  contracts ;  (3rd)  to  bring  the  representation  of  Ireland 
to  an  end,  and  to  send  over  a  Governor-General  with  force  enough 
to  make  the  law  respected ;  and  (4th)  the  concession  to  Ireland  of 
some  greatly  extended  government  of  herself.  Mr.  Morley  did  not 
hide  from  himself  the  magnitude  of  such  a  task.  It  would  rouse  deep 
passions,  it  .would  perhaps  destroy  a  great  party ;  but  those  who  with 
himself  had  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  and  the  interests  of  Parlia- 
ment really  at  heart  would  not  shrink  from  diflBculties  or  be  deterred 
by  the  dangers  which  beset  their  path. 

But  Mr.  Morley's  address,  although  received  with  approval  by 
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a  small  section  of  the  Radicals,  found  little  response  among  the 
official  Liberals.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  wrote  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  in  Home  Rule  or  in  any  form  of  Irish  Parliament  would  be 
found  a  deliverance  from  the  Irish  difficulty,  holding  that  both 
would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  to 
Ireland.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  thought  that  the  best  plan  of 
dealing  with  the  question  would  be  for  the  leaders  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  to  confer  together  to  ascertain  whether  a  Toodua 
vivendi  could  not  be  arrived  a,^^  by  which  the  matter  would  be 
raised  out  of  the  arena  of  party  strife.  These  were  only  a  few  out 
of  many  speeches  and  letters  which  "  the  declaration  "  had  called 
forth,  and  they  afforded  abundant  evidence  that  the  Liberal  party 
would  be  disintegrated  were  such  a  scheme  to  take  a  definite  place 
in  Mr.  Glads\x)i}e's  programme,  and  to  bring  to  a  climax  the  con- 
fusion into  which  Liberal  opinions  were  seemingly  drifting,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  closed  the  year  by  declaring  (Dec.  30)  that  there  was 
"  no  halfway  house  between  entire  separation  and  absolute  Impe- 
rial control.  .  .  .  Unless  we  intended  to  keep  the  care  of  law 
and  order,  in  all  its  departments,  in  the  hands  of  a  central  govern- 
ment, we  had  better  at  once  repeal  the  Union.  .  •  •  I  can 
understand  granting  independence  to  Ireland  as  an  act  of  grace, 
and  hoping  that  good  would  come  from  it,  however  little  I  might 
myself  share  that  hope.  But  to  keep  up  the  name  and  outward 
semblance  of  a  union,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  that  union  full  licence  to  keep  Ireland 
in  disorder,  is  a  policy  which  I  do  not  think  anyone  who  really 
knows  the  country  will  approve.  And  there  is  another  proposal 
which  I  see  mentioned  in  a  good  many  newspapers  with  favour, 
but  which  I  canrot  think  that  those  writers  who  advocate  it  have 
thoroughly  tliought  out.  It  is  proposed  to  give  Ireland  a  Parl'^- 
ment  of  its  own  for  Irish  legislation,  but  to  admit  Irish  represen- 
tatives to  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  discuss  and  vote  upon 
Imperial  matters."  There  was,  according  to  these  politicians,  said 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  to  be  some  sort  of  Imperial  veto  on  Irish  matters  to 
prevent  them  doing  violent  injustice  among  themselves,  but  what 
would  that  veto  be  worth  ?  However  anxious  we  might  be  to  divide 
the  domestic  functions  of  Parliament  from  its  Imperial  functions 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  the  Irish  members  would  not  only 
be  absolute  masters  of  their  own  Parliament  in  Dublin,  but  they 
would  be  our  masters  at  Westminster  as  well.  While  they  were 
very  clear  in  saying  what  they  would  not  give  to  Irish  demands 
they  should  also  be  clear  in  saying  what  they  would  give.  But 
although  Mr.  Trevelyan  would  concede  no  Parhament  to  Ireland  he 
would  give  her  a  freely  elected  council  which  should  have  absolute 
control  over  Irish  education,  elementary,  middle,  and  higher ;  and  to 
other  elective  councils  he  would  hand  over  the  management  of  the 
bridges,  roads,  and  asylums,  and  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of  the  Conservative 
leaders  towards  Mr.  Pamell  during  the  autumn,  there  was  no  doubt 
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that  the  temporary  understanding  which  had  existed  between 
them  and  him  had  come  to  an  end  with  the  close  of  the  elections. 
The  rumour  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  advances  towards  Home  Eule  gave 
the  Conservatives  the  opportunity  they  had  long  desired  of  appear- 
ing as  the  friends  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire ;  and  although  some 
of  their  party,  like  Lord  Carnarvon,  still  clung  to  the  belief  that 
Ireland  might  be  ruled  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  law, 
the  spread  of  boycotting  with  increased  virulence  during  the 
closing  months  of  the  year  left  little  room  for  hoping  that  this 
confidence  could  be  much  longer  indulged  in  with  impunity.  As 
a  party  they  exhibited,  externally  at  least,  a  greater  appearance 
of  unity  than  their  opponents,  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  therefore 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  retaining  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  until  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  Parliament 
could  be  definitely  expressed. 

Home  affairs  had  for  so  long  absorbed  public  interest  that  the 
development  of  the  colonial  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Conservatives 
attracted  but  secondary  attention.  The  recall  of  Sir  Charles 
Warren  at  the  moment  when  he  was  introducing  order  into 
Bechuanaland,  and  making  the  Boer  settlers  conscious  of  the  power 
of  the  Home  Government,  was  generally  condemned  as  a  sign  of 
weakness.  Colonel  Stanley,  however,  defended  his  course  of  action 
on  the  ground  that  by  acting  in  consonance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Cape  Government,  he  was  following  out  the  tactics  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  successfully  applied  in  New  Zealand,  of  making  the 
colonists  understand  the  responsibilities  of  their  trust.  Sir  Charles 
Warren's  recall  was,  however,  further  complicated  and  obscured  by 
his  relations  with  Sir  Hercules  Eobinson,  of  which  a  fuller  account 
is  given  elsewhere  ;  but  the  impression  left  upon  the  public  mind  in 
England  was,  that  the  dangers  arising  from  the  filibustering  habits 
of  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  had  not  been  permanently  averted. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Conservatives  was  marked  by  more 
appreciable  results,  and  even  Mr.  Gladstone  had  occasion  to  express 
his  entire  satisfaction  oi  the  way  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  had 
upheld  the  position  and  interests  of  this  country  throughout  the 
crisis  in  Eastern  Europe.  But  the  first  question  with  which  I^ord 
Salisbury  had  had  to  deal  on  assuming  office  was  the  Afghan 
difficulty.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  assurance  (May  11)  "that 
the  English  and  Russian  Governments  had  arrived  at  an  under- 
standing substantially  satisfactory  to  both  powers,"  discussions, 
which  at  any  moment  might  have  degenerated  into  disagreements, 
were  still  going  on  when  the  change  of  Ministry  took  place.  Lord 
Salisbury  at  once  reversed  his  predecessor's  decision  to  refer  the 
contested  frontier  line  through  the  Zulfikar  Pass  to  the  PVontier 
Commission.  The  points  claimed  by  the  Russians  would,  it  was 
found,  practically  command  the  pass,  and  Lord  Salisbmy  decided 
that  they  should  remain  with  the  Afghans,  whilst  certain  Afghan 
positions  which  hampered  the  Russian  line  of  communication 
were  handed  over  to  that  power.    On  this  basis  a  protocol  was  signed 
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(Sept.  10),  and  the  Commission  set  to  work  to  mark  out  the  line 
of  delimitation. 

The  Egyptian  imbroglio  presented  greater  difficulties.      The 
pause  in  the  Mahdi's  advance  was  adduced  as  a  cogent  reason  for 
the  withdrawal  northwards  of  the  British  troops,  and  Sir  H.  Drum- 
mond  Wolff  was  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Sultan  to 
ascertain  whether  Turkey  would  co-operate  in  the  restoration  of 
order  in  the  Soudan.     Advantage  was  taken  of  the  Sultan's  well- 
known  desire  for  a  formal  recognition  of  his  rights  over  Egypt, 
which,  although  never  annulled,  had  in  fact  been  set  aside.     The 
outbreak  of  the  Bulgarian  difficulty,  which  gave  Lord  Salisbury 
an  opportunity  of  re-assuring  the  Sultan  and  ranging  himself  on 
his  side,  facilitated  the  Egyptian  negotiations,  and  a  convention 
was  agreed  upon  between  England  and  the  Porte,  by  which  the 
former  power  was  to  temporarily  control   the   administration  of 
Egypt  with  the  sanction  of  the  Porte.     On  the  more  serious  ques- 
tion of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  Turkish  troops  to  suppress 
the  Soudanese,  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  found  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment less  tractable,  and  it  was  objected  as  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  that  the  Commander  of  the  P^aithful  should  place  his 
troops  under  "  Infidel "  command,  in  order  to  attack  or  withstand 
co-religionists  engaged  in  a  Holy  War.     Lord  Salisbury  further 
took  up  the  question  of  international  copyright.     Following  the 
suggestion  made  at  the  International  Conference,  held  at  Berne  in 
the  two  previous  years  and  this  year,  two  delegates  of  the  Foreign 
Office  were  sent  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  and  a 
draft  convention  was  settled  to  be  signed  at  the  next  meeting 
(Sept.  1886).     The  broad  principle  of  agreement  is  that  each  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  shall  accord  to  the  other  States  composing 
it  the  advantages  of  national  treatment,  on  condition  simply  of 
the   accomplishment   of  the  legal   formalities   prescribed  in  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  work,  thus  abolishing  the  antiquated  form 
of  double  registration  and  deposit.     The  exclusive  right  of  trans- 
lation is  reserved  to  the  author  for  a  period  of  ten  years  after 
publication,   and   provision   is   made   for  the   due  protection  of 
musical,  artistic,  and  dramatic  copyrights.  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  several  other  states  are  known  to  be  desirous  of  creating 
the  union  on  this  basis ;  and  from  the  friendly  interest  manifested 
by  the  United  States'  delegate,  who  was  present  for  the  first  time 
at  the  last  Conference,  it  was  hoped  that  America,  the  State  of  all 
others  most  important  to  the  copyright  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
would  also  become  a  party  to  it. 

In  the  troublesome  matter  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries 
dispute,  dating  from  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1714),  and  unsettled 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  ( 1 783),  when  an  informal  understanding 
was  come  to,  which  led  to  constant  disputes  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
French  fishing-grounds.  Lord  Salisbury  found  another  field  for 
his  activity.  Numerous  Acts  have  been  passed  and  treaties 
exchanged;  land  officers  of  the  Crown  and  Secretaries  of  State 
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have  exhausted  the  resources  of  legal  and  political  knowledge  in 
the  defence  of  their  various  views,  but  without  producing  any  de- 
finite results.  In  1878  protracted  negotiations  took  place  between 
the  English  and  French  Grovernments,  but  led  to  no  issue.  In 
1881  another  mixed  Commission  was  appointed,  but  no  agreement 
was  arrived  at.  At  the  end  of  1883  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Clare  Ford  and 
J^Ir.  E.  B.  Pennell  were  ordered  to  Paris,  to  act  on  a  Commission 
with  two  French  Commissioners.  Their  labours  began  in  January, 
and  on  April  26,  1884,  an  agreement  was  signed.  The  British 
Commissioners  were  then  sent  to  Newfoundland  to  offer  explana- 
tions to  the  colonial  Government,  and  Lord  Derby  expressed  a 
hope  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  colonial  Legislature  would  take 
place,  to  pass  the  Acts  required  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  The  Commission,  on  reaching  Newfoundland,  found 
that  the  colonial  Government  required  some  modifications  of  the 
agreement;  and  when  these  demands  were  made  known  to  the 
French  Government  the  latter  required,  in  return,  concessions  in 
other  quarters;  and  in  this  way  the  settlement  of  the  fishery 
question  itself  was  once  more  imperilled. 

On  assuming  the  management  of  the   Foreign  OflBce  Lord 
Salisbury  at  once  recognised  the   urgency  of  the  question,  and 
pressed  the  matter  so  successfully  that  a  new  arrangement  was 
signed  (Nov.  14)  with  respect  to  these  fisheries,  cancelling  the 
previous  proposals  (April  24).      The   main   featiu'es  of  the  new 
arrangement  are  that,  while  the  French  Government  are  not  to 
object  to  the  establishment  of  different  industries  on  the  coast, 
the  French  rights  of  fishing  are  to  be  maintained ;  the  police  of 
the  fisheries  is  to  be  managed  by  the  ships  of  war  of  England  and 
France ;  the  French  Government  abandons  the  salmon  fisheries  in 
the  rivers,  and  French  fishermen  are  to  be  exempt  from  paying 
duty  for  articles  necessary  for  their  fishing.     Should  this  arrange- 
ment prove  acceptable  to  the  colonial  Government,  it  will  put  an 
end  once  for  all  to  a  dispute  which  has  lasted  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   CONDITION   OF   IRELAND. 

Tie  Prince  of  Wales's  visit — The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  and  the  stolen  standard 
— Mr.  O'Brien  at  Mallow — The  Erringrton  letter — The  choice  of  an  Arch- 
bishop—The New  Ministry — Mr.  Pamell's  policy — The  General  Election — 
Home  Rule. 

I5  the  early  part  of  April  Ireland  was  much  perturbed  by  an 
announcement  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  intended  to  visit  the 
country.  In  itself,  the  fact  of  a  visit  from  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Family  would  not  appear  to  be  an  event  of  a  very  alarming 
character,  or  one  which  justified    the    display  of  any  consider- 
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able  amount  of  national  irritation.  But  it  did  arouse  the  very 
fiercest  indignation  in  every  part  of  the  island  where  the  people 
claimed  to  be  Nationalists  or  followed  the  guidance  of  Nationalist 
leaders.  This  indignation  was  justified  by  those  who  displayed 
it  on  the  ground  that  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not 
merely  the  ordinary  visit  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  but 
was  being  made  use  of  for  a  direct  political  purpose,  in  order,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  bolster  up  the  administration  of  Lord  Spencer, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Pamell, 
by  recalling  the  Irish  people  to  a  sense  of  the  debt  they  owed 
to  Royalty.  Undoubtedly  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
allowed  by  some  politicians  and  certain  journalists  to  wear  the 
aspect,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  a  political  campaign.  In  certain 
quarters  the  visit  was  openly  spoken  of,  and  in  certain  journals 
it  was  openly  written  of,  as  an  event  destined  at  once  to  annihilate 
the  faction  which  followed  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Parnell.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  admitted  that  under  the  existing  circumstances  the 
time  chosen  for  the  royal  visit  was  not  particularly  happy.  The 
Irish  people,  even  those  belonging  to  the  least  disaffected  or 
the  most  loyal  classes,  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  indifference  which  the  Crown  and  the  Court  had  for  so  long  a 
time  manifested  towards  Ireland.  Even  the  most  devoted  West 
Briton  felt  aggrieved  at  the  way  in  which  Scotland  was  made 
the  recipient  of  so  much  royal  favour,  was  sunned  so  continuously 
by  the  royal  presence,  while  Ireland  was  almost  systematically  neg- 
lected. A  very  long  space  of  years  had  passed  away  since  the 
Queen  herself  had  visited  Ireland.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  own 
previous  visit  was  rapidly  fading  out  of  memory ;  and  until  the 
visit  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  1884,  no  royal  prince  had 
come  to  Ireland  for  a  long  time. 

While  the  Prince's  visit,  therefore,  was  thus  looked  upon  by 
one  section  of  the  Irish  people  as  an  act  of  tardy  reparation,  it  was 
unhappily  made  to  wear  in  the  eyes  of  another  section  the  aspect 
of  a  new  crusade — h  crusade  against  their  opinions  and  against 
politicians  who  were  undoubtedly  very  dear  to  the  large  majority 
of  the  Irish  people. 

At  the  time  chosen  for  the  Prince's  visit  the  government  of 
Lord  Spencer  was  in  especial  disfavour  with  the  Nationalist  party. 
The  Dublin  Castle  scandals  had  aroused  the  popular  feeling  against 
Lord  Spencer,  who  was,  by  the  popular  mind,  supposed  to  have 
done  his  best  to  shield  certain  culprits  from  justice;  and  the 
National  party  saw  in  the  proposed  visit  a  deliberate  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  justify  Lord  Spencer,  and  to  seal 
its  approval  of  a  regime  which  was  undoubtedly  most  unpopular. 
There  was  great  uncertainty  in  the  National  camp  as  to  how 
the  Prince's  visit  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  National  party. 
One  section  of  the  National  leaders  declared  openly  for  a  policy  of 
decided  and  marked  disapproval.  Another  section  were  for  hold- 
ing completely  aloof,  and  regarding  the  visit  with  an  affected  in- 
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difference  and  disdain.  Some  of  the  National  leaders,  who  were 
in  favour  of  the  more  aggressive  policy  expressed  their  opinions  in 
very  unmistakeable  language.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin — an 
official  who  had  been  Whig  or  Tory  for  so  many  generations  that  it 
was 'difficult  either  for  Dublin  or  for  London  to  reconcile  itself  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  now  invariably  a  Nationalist — the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  declared,  in  a  public  meeting  at  the  Phoenix  Park,  that  as 
soon  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  landed  in  Ireland  he  would  haul  down 
the  flag  that  always  flies  from  the  Mansion  House  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  is  at  home.  This  bold  utterance,  while  it  met  with  ap- 
proval from  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  party,  was  received 
with  a  shout  of  horror  from  the  Whig  and  Tory  press  of  Ireland, 
and  was  hailed  by  the  London  newspapers  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
disaffection  which  could  only  be  extinguished  by  the  Juggernaut 
of  the  royal  visit. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  however,  alarmed  by  the  storm  which  he  had 
raised,  attempted  to  minimise  his  recalcitrancy,  and  to  explain 
away  his  words.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  papers  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  intention  of  offering  any  insult  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  generally  expressing  regret  for  the  utterances  which 
undoubtedly  many  advanced  Nationalists  thought  ill-advised  and 
ill-timed.  This  apparent  surrender,  however,  while  it  only  irri- 
tated the  National  party,  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  Irish  loyalism  and 
English  journalism,  a  fresh  proof  of  the  disorganisation  of  Mr. 
Pamell's  party  and  of  its  speedy  evaporation  before  the  sunlight 
of  the  royal  countenance.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  soon,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  regret  his  apology  as  much  as  he  had  regretted 
his  previous  defiant  declaration  ;  for  he  took  occasion  a  little  later 
to  right  himself  in  National  eyes,  and  win  back  his  jeopardised 
position  as  a  Nationalist,  by  a  furious  speech  which  he  addressed 
from  the  steps  of  the  City  Court  Hall  in  Dublin,  to  a  crowd  of 
loyalists  who  had  hissed  him. 

We  may  as  well  state  here  that  this  episode  of  the  flag  had  a 
cnrious  sequel,  ending  not  perhaps  very  satisfactorily  for  the  anti- 
National  party.  A  number  of  students  of  Trinity,  offended  by 
the  Lord  Mayor's  utterances,  made  a  nocturnal  raid  upon  the 
grarden  in  Dawson  Street,  in  which  the  flagstaff  stands,  just  out- 
side the  Mansion  House,  and  made  away  with  the  piece  of  bunting 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  had  threatened  to  put  to  so  rebellious  a 
use.  When  the  theft  was  discovered  the  National  party  were  at 
first  exceedingly  angry,  but  after  a  little  reflection  they  seemed 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  out  of  evil  cometh  good, 
and  they  promptly  prepared  a  new  banner  of  a  fashion  very 
different  from  the  old  one.  The  stranger  who  now  walks  through 
Dawson  Street  towards  Stephen's  Green  on  any  day  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  is  staying  in  the  Mansion  House,  will  see  floating  from  the 
flagstaff  the  green  standard,  displaying  on  its  folds  only  the  un- 
crowned harp  of  gold — in  point  of  fact  the  very  green  flag  about 
which  National  poets  and  National  prose  writers  had  been  writing 
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and  raving  for  more  than  a  century  ;  and  if  the  stranger,  allowing 
his  curiosity  to  overmaster  him,  will  pause  for  a  moment  or  two, 
he  will  probably  see  more  than  one  of  the  passers-by  uncover  re- 
verentially in  salutation  of  the  National  banner  displayed  at  the 
doorway  of  the  chief  civic  dignitary,  who  is  a  Nationalist,  whose 
predecessor  was  a  Nationalist,  and  whose  successor  will  be  a 
Nationalist. 

Counsels  of  moderation  prevailed  among  the  Irish  leaders  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  National  sec- 
tion of  the  Irish  people  should  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
Prince's  visit.  One  curious  expression  of  public  feeling  came  into 
existence  at  this  time.  United  Ireland^  the  chief  organ  of  the 
Nationalist  party,  edited  by  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  Nation- 
alists, Mr.  William  O'Brien,  M.P.,  and  written  largely  for  by 
another  Nationalist,  Mr*  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P.,  brought  out  a  special 
nimiber  devoted  entirely  to  expressions  of  pubUc  opinion  from 
prominent  Irishmen  of  all  kinds  on  the  Prince's  proposed  visit. 
Every  Nationalist  member  of  Parliament,  every  prominent  church- 
man, every  president  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Irish  National 
League,  every  Irishman  of  conspicuous  National  views,  was  invited 
to  state  his  opinions  upon  the  forthcoming  royal  visit.  The  invi- 
tations were  promptly  responded  to,  and  filled  a  copious  supple- 
ment of  several  pages  and  many  columns.  From  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  to  the  officials  of  the  smallest  branch  of  the  League, 
from  the  members  of  Parliament  who  followed  Mr.  Pamell  to  the 
curate  of  some  remote  comer  of  the  island,  there  came  a  flood  of 
unanimous  disapproval  of  the  Prince's  visit.  The  disapproval  was 
expressed  in  some  cases  strongly,  in  some  cases  in  terms  of  studied 
moderation.  But  the  one  certain  fact  which  this  remarkable 
publication  proved  was  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Irish 
people  resented  the  visit  of  the  Prince  as  an  insult  or  as  a  snare. 
Almost  all  the  letters,  too,  agreed  in  counselling  an  attitude  of 
absolute  indifference  to  the  visit,  and  abstention  from  any  kind 
of  display  of  hostility  to  the  Prince  himself.  It  seemed  to  be 
generally  understood  that  the  part  which  the  Prince  was  playing 
in  this  pageant  was  a  more  or  less  passive  one,  and  that  any  blame 
which  in  Nationalist  eyes  attached  to  the  visit  as  a  political  move 
belonged  not  to  the  central  figure,  but  to  the  unseen  hands  which 
were  working  the  show. 

Accordingly  the  Prince  came  to  Ireland,  and  the  Nationalist 
party  made  no  sign.  There  was  naturally  a  great  display  of 
rejoicing  in  Dublin  on  the  part  of  the  loyalist  citizens,  and  a 
brave  show  of  bunting,  and  much  inevitable  enthusiasm.  The 
London  press,  somewhat  unfortunately,  chose  to  regard  this 
pacific  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  proof  that  the 
National  party  were  wholly  discredited  and  defeated  in  Ireland, 
and  not  a  few  taunts  were  levelled  at  the  Nationalist  leaders  for  the 
way  in  which  their  plans  had  failed,  and  their  machinations  had 
been  foiled.     If  it  had  not  been  for  these  somewhat  unlucky 
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articles  in  London  newspapers  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  probably  have  passed  off  from  start  to  finish  in  unbroken 
quiet.  But  certain  of  the  Nationalist  leaders  conceived  that  the 
honour  of  the  cause  was  at  stake,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  some  protest  against  the  Prince's  triumphal  progress,  as 
an  answer  to  the  claims  of  London  newspapers. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  William  O'Brien  announced  his  intention  of 
putting  in  an  appearance  at  the  railway  station  at  Mallow  at  the 
time  when  the  Prince  was  to  pass  through  on  his  way  to  Cork,  in 
order  to  present  an  address  to  the  Prince  against  the  injustice  of 
the  rule  of  Lord  Spencer.  Authority,  forewarned,  took  care  to  be 
forearmed;  and  when  Mr.  O'Brien,  M.P.,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Harrington,  M.P.,  Mr.  John  Deasy,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  John  O'Connor, 
M.P.,  and  followed  by  a  large  crowd  of  Nationalists,  attempted  to 
make  his  way  on  to  the  platform,  he  came  into  collision  with  a 
large  body  of  police  who  were  stationed  there  in  previous  possession. 
Mr.  O'Brien  remonstrated,  there  was  something  like  a  scuffle  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  Nationalists,  and  the  train  which  con- 
veyed the  Prince  of  Wales  steamed  out  of  the  station  amidst  a 
medley  of  incoherent  noises,  in  which  the  National  Anthem  and 
"  God  save  Ireland "  mingled  in  most  discordant  union.  Mr. 
O'Brien's  own  personal  attempt  was  baffled,  but  it  set  an  example ; 
and  from  that  point  out  the  Prince's  progress  was  marked  and 
marred  by  incessant  contretemps  of  a  similar  and  even  of  a  more 
pronounced  nature.  In  Cork  the  public  protest  against  the 
Prince's  presence  was  raised  almost  to  the  dignity  of  a  riot,  and  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  well-wishers  of  the  Prince  could  not  cancel 
the  fact  that  in  Cork  undoubtedly  the  visit  was  unpopular  in  the 
extreme.  It  was  not  until  the  Prince  got  fairly  into  the  North 
that  his  welcome  became  anything  like  general  and  representative. 
Even  in  the  North  he  did  not  wholly  escape  from  that  disagree- 
able presence  of  black  flags  and  the  other  symptoms  which  had 
been  an  unpleasant  accompaniment  to  his  stay  in  the  island. 
Undoubtedly  the  feeling  of  almost  all  parties  in  Ireland  and 
England  was  one  of  relief  when  it  became  known  that  the  Prince 
had  at  last  left  Ireland  and  was  safely  home  again  in  his  own 
country.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  visit  in  any  way  fulfilled  the 
expectations  or  justified  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  promoted  it, 
or  of  those  who  had  seen  in  it  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Nationalist  party. 

The  angry  feeling,  however,  which  the  visit  aroused  was  not  of 
a  kind  which  could  easily  subside  again  into  quietness.  The 
hostility  between  the  Grovemment  and  the  National  party  was 
further  fomented  by  the  irritation  which  the  Nationalists  felt  at 
the  alleged  interference  of  the  English  Government  at  the  Court 
of  the  Vatican.  What  may  be  called  the  ancient  history  of  Sir 
George  Errington  as  agente  raccorriTnandato  was  unexpectedly 
revived  by  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  death  of  Cardinal 
McCabe,  with  the  resulting  necessity  of  the  election  of  a  new 
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Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  publication  in  United  Ireland  of 
a  very  remarkable  letter  written  by  Sir  George  Errington  to  Lord 
Granville.  How  the  letter  came  to  the  hands  of  the  editor  of 
United  Ireland  was,  and  remains,  a  mystery.  Its  authenticity 
was  never  denied,  and  its  publication  was  certainly  unfortunate 
for  any  party  which  had  hoped  to  influence  the  Vatican  against 
the  appointment  of  a  popular  successor  to  Cardinal  McCabe.  The 
letter,  which  spoke  of  the  Pope  in  terms  scarcely  becoming  when 
used  by  a  conspicuous  Catholic  member,  undoubtedly  made  it 
plain  that  Sir  George  Errington  and  the  English  Government 
had  been  endeavouring  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  at  the  Papal 
Court.  There  was,  no  doubt,  nothing  out  of  the  way  or  unaccus- 
tomed in  the  action  of  the  Government  in  making  such  a  use 
of  Sir  George  Errington  ;  but  it  served  to  intensify  the  feeling  of 
hostility  in  Ireland,  and  it  may  have  had  its  eflfect  in  furthering 
the  selection  of  Dr.  Walsh,  of  Maynooth,  to  fill  the  vacant  Arch- 
bishopric in  Dublin.  The  National  party  undoubtedly  regarded 
the  choice  of  Dr.  Walsh  as  a  triumph  for  them.  Dr.  Walsh  had 
made  himself  conspicuous  for  some  time  as  a  cleric  of  strongly 
National  feelings  and  sympathies;  and  his  advancement  to  the 
vacant  chair  seemed  only  to  stimulate,  instead  of  restraining,  the 
expression  of  his  sentiments. 

The  power  of  the  National  party  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  fall  of  the  Gladstone  Government  in  June.  Small  though 
the  majority  against  the  Government  was,  that  majority  could 
not  have  been  recorded  against  them  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
solid  action  of  the  Irish  party  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Pamell ; 
and  the  exultation  of  the  Nationalists  was  great  over  what  they 
regarded  as  their  revenge  for  Coercion  and  Closure. 

The  new  Ministry  were  peculiarly  careful  in  their  dealings 
with  Ireland.  Lord  Carnarvon  was  sent  over  to  succeed  Lord 
Spencer  as  Viceroy,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  did  his  best  to  remove 
the  painful  impression  that  Lord  Spencer's  rule  had  undoubtedly 
left  behind  it,  by  an  attitude  of  studied  moderation  and  courtesy 
to  the  National  party. 

The  short  period  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Parliamentary  reign  was 
therefore  characterised  in  Ireland  by  comparative  quiet.  The 
National  party,  satisfied  with  what  they  regarded  as  their  victory, 
seemed  content  to  allow  the  new  Administration  fair  play ;  and 
the  new  Administration,  on  the  other  hand,  was  careful  to  avoid 
arousing  anything  like  irritation  in  the  country.  With  the 
recess,  however,  the  brief  breathing  space  came  to  a  close,  and 
the  agitation  broke  out  again  with  renewed  vitality.  A  great 
banquet  was  given  to  Mr.  Pamell  in  Dublin,  at  which  nearly  all 
the  members  of  his  party  were  present,  and  in  which  Mr.  Pamell 
spoke  of  the  coming  campaign,  and  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party,  with  a  frankness  and  fulness  greater 
than  he  had  ever  yet  made  use  of.  He  pointed  out  to  an 
enthusiastic  audience,  then  and   on   other  occasions,   that   the 
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whole  strength  of  the  Irish  party  was  now  to  be  concentrated  in 
an  immediate  struggle  for  Home  Eule,  and  that  for  the  moment 
other  measures  and  other  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
were  to  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  greater  importance  of  gaining 
self-government. 

Mr.  Pamell's  speeches  were  like  the  trumpets  of  the  heralds 
when  the  lists  are  to  be  cleared.  They  were  immediately  succeeded 
by  active  and  energetic  preparations  for  the  inevitable  General 
Election.  Mr.  Parnell,  while  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  allow 
the  constituencies  all  over  the  country  freedom  of  choice  as  to 
their  representatives,  had  urged  that,  as  a  general,  he  had  some 
right  himself  to  suggest  the  choice  of  his  officers.  A  series  of 
Conventions  were  organised  throughout  all  Ireland,  taking  in  every 
division  of  every  coimty,  and  such  boroughs  as  were  still  left  en- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Bill.  These  Conventions  discussed  the 
claims  of  the  Nationalist  candidates,  and  decided  upon  the  names 
which  were  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  National  party.  The 
organisation  of  the  National  League  formed  a  convenient  medium 
for  facilitating  such  Conventions,  the  choice  of  which  in  all  cases 
coincided  with  the  choice  or  the  expressed  desire  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
When  the  dissolution  at  last  came,  and  the  country  found  itself 
engaged  in  the  General  Election,  the  choice  of  the  Conventions 
was,  in  practically  all  instances,  ratified  by  the  decision  of  the 
ballot-box.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  Pamellite  candidates 
were  returned  unopposed,  even  in  Ulster  constituencies.  In  cases 
where  they  were  opposed,  chiefly  owing  to  the  action  and  funds  of 
a  body  which  called  itself  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union,  the 
action  of  the  opponents  only  served  to  intensify  the  importance  of 
the  Pamellite  triumphs,  for  Pamellite  candidates  were  returned 
against  Liberal  or  Conservative  opponents  by  majorities  of  thousands 
against  hundreds.  When  the  elections  were  over,  the  whole 
political  map  of  Ireland  was  completely  altered.  No  less  than 
85  members  were  returned  to  Parliament  pledged  by  their  own 
act  to  support  Mr.  Parnell,  and  to  resign  their  seats  whenever 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  considering  that  they  had  failed  in 
their  duty,  called  upon  them  to  do  so.  Even  in  Ulster,  which  had 
been  for  so  long  a  stronghold  of  what  was  called  the  Ascendency 
party,  Mr.  Parnell  gained  many  victories,  and  came  within  28 
votes  of  capturing  Derry,  and  37  of  securing  West  Belfast. 
The  old  Whig  connection  with  Ireland  was  for  the  time  being 
completely  severed.  No  single  candidate  professing  Liberal 
opinions  was  returned  for  any  constituency  in  the  island.  The 
only  members  elected  to  serve  in  the  Parliament  of  1886  from 
Ireland  were  a  vast  majority  of  Parnellites  and  a  small  minority  of 
Conservatives.  Ingenious  persons,  who  were  disposed  to  regret  or 
to  resent  the  position  of  things,  endeavoured  to  explain  the  matter 
away,  and  to  point  out,  by  ingenious  manipulations  of  figures, 
that  after  all  Mr.  Pamell's  victory  was  hardly  a  victory,  and  that 
the  country  was  not  really  with  him  at  all.     To  such  testimony  as 
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this,  the  Pall  Mall  GazeMe^  with  a  courageous  scorn  for  subterfuge, 
replied  by  publishing  a  map  of  Ireland,  leaving  white  all  the  parts 
of  it  represented  by  PameUite  members,  and  marking  with  black 
those  in  which  Conservative  representatives  had  been  elected.  The 
result  was  that  Ireland,  as  thus  delineated,  showed  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  bulk  as  blank  as  Sir  Tor's  shield  itself,  and  that  only 
in  a  few  instances  in  the  north  was  the  all-pervading  whiteness  re- 
lieved by  patches  of  Conservative  sable.  It  was  quite  clear  that, 
for  the  time  as  least,  Mr.  Pamell's  power  was  greater  than  ever, 
his  popularity  wider,  his  authority  more  implicitly  obeyed. 

From  the  elections  on  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  events  in 
Ireland  were  comparatively  unimportant.  With  the  cessation  of 
the  Coercion  Act  outrages  had  certainly  not  increased,  but  neither 
had  they  entirely  disappeared.  Moonlighting  was  still  practised 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and  agrarian  outrages,  some  even 
of  a  very  terrible  kind,  had  to  be  recorded.  In  one  very  remark- 
able case  a  farmer  named  Curtin,  who  was  himself  a  Nationalist 
and  a  member  of  the  National  League,  was  barbarously  murdered 
in  his  own  house  by  moonlighters  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
which  one  of  the  moonlighters  was  killed.  Some  of  the  accom- 
plices of  the  outrage  were  afterwards  recognised  by  Mr.  Curtin's 
sons  and  daughters,  who  had  bravely  defended  their  house  against 
the  attack,  and  these  accomplices  were  brought  to  justice.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  year  came  to  an  end  in  Ireland  quietly — 
with  the  quietness  of  strained  and  eager  expectation.  The  result 
of  the  elections  had  altered  completely  the  political  aspect  of  the 
country,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  complete  conversion  to  the  cause  of 
Home  Eule,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  no  less  remarkable  complete 
and  more  sudden  conversion  of  the  leading  Liberal  organ,  the 
Daily  News^  made  every  Irishman,  whether  NationaUst  or  Con- 
servative or  Liberal,  keenly  aware  that  the  question  of  which  Mr. 
Pamell  was  the  recognised  champion  and  exponent  had  xmdoubt- 
edly  come,  for  the  first  time,  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRANCE   AND   ITALY. 

FRANCE. 

According  to  Gambetta's  calculations  the  year  1885  was  to  witness 
the  definitive  and  decisive  triumph  of  the  Republic.  The  pro- 
gramme of  that  year  was  to  contain,  first,  in  January,  the  election 
of  the  Senate,  the  third  partial  renewal  that  was  intended  to  have 
the  effect  of  crushing  for  ever  all  the  parties  hostile  to  the 
established  Grovemment,  and  of  driving  them  from  their  last 
stronghold. 

In  the  summer  the  election  of  the  Chamber  was  to  take 
place  by  the  scrutin  de  listen  that  is  by  a  method  of  voting  that 
would  eliminate  all  lukewarm  and  obstructive  members,  and 
create,  throughout  the  country,  one  vast  political  current,  and  the 
Government  would  only  have  to  swim  with  the  stream.  Finally 
December  was  fixed  upon  for  the  election  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic ;  in  other  words,  for  the  first  legal  and  regular  trans- 
mission of  the  supreme  power  in  France  since  the  death  of  Louis 
XVIII.  Of  these  aspirations  the  first  and  third  only  were  destined 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  failure  of  the  second  was  calculated  con- 
siderably to  minimise  the  value  of  the  other  two,  so  much  so  that 
the  year  1885  was  marked  in  France  by  a  signal  defeat  of  that 
fraction  of  the  Republican  party  that  had  been  in  power  since 
1879,  and  had  dubbed  itself  "  the  party  of  the  Government."  The 
causes  of  this  defeat  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  evil  turn  of 
afifairs  in  Tonquin,  to  financial  embarrassments,  and  also  to  the 
eflfects  of  the  Royalist  propaganda,  of  which  we  explained  the  new 
organisation  last  year. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  resignation  of  General  Cam- 
penon  clearly  showed  that  dififerences  existed  in  the  Opportunist 
Ministry  with  regard  to  affairs  in  Tonquin.  When  General 
Campenon  received  his  official  appointment  as  Minister  of  War 
from  Gambetta,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  that  Ministry  that 
is  usually  referred  to  as  '  the  great  Ministry,'  he  looked  upon  the 
mobilisation  of  the  army,  in  anticipation  of  a  continental  war,  as 
his  chief  task.  Roused  by  the  attacks  of  the  press  against  the 
incessant  demands  for  reinforcements  for  the  Tonquin  Expedition, 
he  wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  the  situation. 
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and  he  demanded  either  that  war  should  be  formally  declared  with 
China  by  a  vote  of  both  Chambers,  or  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
programme  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Expedition,  the 
occupation  of  the  Delta  only  should  be  undertaken.  These  diflfer- 
ences  led  General  Campenon  to  resign  his  post,  and  General 
Lewall  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

This  officer  commanded  the  17th  Army  Corps  at  Toulouse. 
He  had  formerly  directed  the  course  of  education  at  the  "  Ecole 
Superieure  de  Guerre,"  and  he  passed  for  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished commanders  in  the  French  army.  His  nomination  could 
scarcely  help  to  strengthen  the  Mimsterial  party,  if  it  should  be 
menaced,  and,  moreover,  it  had  this  serious  disadvantage,  that  of 
prematurely  using  up  the  services  of  a  man  of  incontestable 
military  reputation. 

The  elections  for  the  renewal  of  'the  final  third  section  of  the 
Senate  ought  to  have  taken  place  on  the  first  Sunday  in  January, 
but  the  delay  of  the  Senate  in  voting  for  the  new  organic  law  had 
obliged  the  Government  to  put  oflF  the  convocation  of  the  electors 
till  Jan.  25.  The  result  was  that  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1885  was  a  mere  form. 

The  senators  who  had  to  be  re-elected  were  impatient  to 
return  to  their  respective  departments,  and  the  deputies  were 
anxious  also  to  use  their  influence  in  the  choice  of  their  colleagues 
in  the  Upper  Chamber — M.  Leroyer  having  been  re-elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate,  and  M.  Henri  Brisson  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  members  of  the  Opposition  lost  no  time  in  calling 
upon  the  Government  to  explain  its  politics  in  the  Far  East.  To 
the  first  interpellation  of  the  extreme  Left  and  the  extreme  Bight 
M.  Jules  Ferry  replied  that  the  object  of  the  Government  was  to 
compel  China  to  repair  the  mischief  caused  by  her  aggressive 
action,  and  to  take  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  pacific  attitude  of 
the  Tsung-li-Yamen.  The  elections  of  the  Senate  (Jan.  25)  were 
peculiarly  interesting.  Owing  to  the  decision  arrived  at  with 
regard  to  the  Congo,  in  August  1884,  and  to  the  new  organic  law 
of  the  Senate,  passed  in  December,  the  number  of  senatorial 
electors  had  been  increased  by  more  than  one-third  in  the  large 
towns,  and,  according  to  all  appearance,  the  Government  would  reap 
the  benefit  of  this  innovation.  The  question  was  whether  the 
Opportunist  party  would  gain  by  the  new  elections,  or  whether 
the  Left  Centre,  still  a  powerful  party  in  the  Upper  House,  would 
maintain  its  numeric  strength.  The  departments  called  upon  to 
vote  belonged  to  the  ^'  A  "  series,  those  comprised  in  the  alphabetical 
list  of  departments  in  France  from  "  Ain  "  to  "  Gard  "  inclusive. 

In  some  of  the  other  departments  also  there  were  certain  death 
or  retirement  vacancies  to  be  filled  up.  Thus,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  the  struggle  for  the  seat  vacated  by  Colonel  Labor- 
d^re  between  the  two  fractions  of  the  Republican  party  was  long 
and  fierce.  The  Opportunist  candidate  was  M.  Spuller,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  one  of  Gambetta's  most 
faithful   friends,  and  deputy  for  Paris.      The  Radicals  had  two 
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candidates :  M.  Georges  Martin,  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  autonomist  party,  and  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Gratineau,  whose  principal  claim  was  the  part  that  he  took 
in  the  overthrow  of  Gambetta's  Cabinet  in  1882.  The  first 
ballot  was  inconclusive.  M.  Spuller  had  a  large,  but  not  an 
absolute,  majority  ;  but  in  the  second  ballot,  M.  Gatineau  having 
withdrawn,  M.  Georges  Martin  was  elected.  This  result  was 
significant  of  the  leanings  of  the  Paris  voters,  and  pointed  to  a 
Radical  success  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  at  the  general 
elections.  The  final  results  of  the  Senatorial  elections  showed 
that  of  84  seats  63  had  been  carried  by  the  Republicans  and 
21  by  the  Monarchists — a  negative  gain  of  17  seats  by  the  former. 
In  the  chief  towns,  moreover,  the  Republicans  polled  47,700  votes, 
against  23,800  given  to  their  adversaries. 

Thus  the  limited  suffrage  against  which  the  Republicans  had 
fought  so  energetically  when  it  was  instituted  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  1875,  had  become  so  materially  modified  in  ten 
years,  that  the  Republic  gained  twice  as  many  votes  as  all  the 
Monarchist  parties  combined.  Amongst  the  distinguished  men 
who  on  this  occasion  lost  their  seats  were  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
M.  Fourtou,  and  M.  J.  Brunet,  all  of  whom  had  been  members 
of  McMahon's  "  Oouvemement  du  Seize  MaV^  This  brilliant 
victory  gave  M.  Ferry's  Ministry  sufficient  power,  without  striking 
a  blow,  to  repress  the  Anarchical  demonstration  that  occurred 
on  February  9  in  the  Place  de  I'Opera,  The  pretext  for  that 
meeting  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  unemployed.  A 
deputation  of  the  working  men  of  Lyons  had  been  sent  to  Paris 
to  make  known  to  the  Government  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  that  city,  and  to  appeal  to  Parliament  to 
remedy  the  evil.  To  these  M.  Tony  Revillon,  Deputy  of  Belleville, 
replied  by  proposing  a  vote  of  twenty-five  million  francs  to  relieve 
the  most  urgent  c^ses.  This  socialistic  scheme  was  frustrated  by 
the  energetic  opposition  of  the  young  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  who  emphatically  declared  that  the 
vote  of  twenty- five  million  francs  would  fail  to  relieve  the  miseries 
of  the  workmen  in  large  towns,  but  would  create  a  dangerous 
precedent  and  ill-will.  The  delegates  sent  to  the  Chambers  were 
not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  debates ;  and  the  alarm  caused 
by  the  affair  had  the  effect  of  moving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
pass  a  law  (268  to  190)  regulating  public  demonstrations  and 
street  police.  This  fit  of  energetic  repression,  however,  rapidly 
passed  away,  and  the  project  was  not  destined  to  survive  the 
Ferry  Ministry.  While  the  Socialists  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
vainly  attempted  to  draw  the  Government  into  the  path  of  State 
Socialism,  the  Protectionists  endeavoured  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
gramme of  the  previous  year.  M.  Georges  Graux  induced  the 
Chamber  (Feb.  25)  by  a  majority  of  308  against  173,  to  impose  a 
tax  of  three  francs  per  quintal  on  all  foreign  wheat  imported  into 
France,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Meline,  earnestly  sup- 
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porting  the  proposal.  The  vote  once  taken,  everyone  expressed 
dissatisfaction,  the  agriculturists  finding  the  protection  insuf- 
ficient, whilst  the  free-traders  protested  against  a  law  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  taxed  the  consumer.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent 
the  Chamber,  a  few  weeks  later,  voting  a  tax  of  twenty-five  francs 
per  head  on  all  oxen  imported  into  France. 

The  funeral  of  Jules  Vall^s,  a  former  member  of  the  Paris 
Commune,  supplied  the  opportunity  for  a  demonstration  and  for 
the  unfurling  of  the  red  flag.  Several  other  ceremonies  of  a 
similar  character  were  disturbed  by  the  exhibition  of  seditious 
emblems.  Beyond  a  small  number  of  very  zealous  revolutionary 
fanatics,  the  greater  number  of  the  rioters  consisted  of  foreigners 
and  men  already  condemned  for  crime.  To  meet  these  recurring 
ebullitions  of  popular  feeling,  by  which  the  month  of  March  was 
frequently  marked,  the  Ministry,  accused  of  weakness  by  the 
moderate  organs  of  Republican  opinion,  announced  the  intention 
of  bringing  in  a  bill  on  seditious  emblems,  and  urged  the  Senate 
to  pass  the  bill  on  returned  convicts,  and  having  so  far  eased  their 
conscience  they  returned  to  the  more  purely  political  discussion 
of  the  bill  on  the  scrutin  de  liste.  The  members  composing  the 
group  of  the  "  Republican  Union  "  were  the  strongest  partisans  of 
this  measure,  but  they  found  themselves  opposed  on  this  point  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  other  Republican  groups,  who  dreaded  this 
form  of  suffrage,  as  less  advantageous  in  individual  cases.  The 
objectors  urged,  with  some  show  of  probability,  that  in  those  de- 
partments where  the  population  was  chiefly  rural  the  Republican 
party  would  be  completely  defeated,  and  that  consequently  vast 
portions  of  the  country  would  have  no  Republican  representatives. 
In  spite  of  their  warnings  and  opposition  a  measure  confirming  the 
acrviiin  de  liste  was  carried  (March  23)  by  a  large  majority. 

After  such  a  success,  the  Ministry  might  reasonably  have  con- 
sidered itself  safer  than  ever,  and  might  have  looked  forward  with 
confident  hopes  to  the  general  elections.  But  it  was  precisely  at 
this  moment  that  M.  Ferry  was  overthrown.  His  defeat  was  the 
outcome  of  the  Tonquin  business,  and  a  curious  example  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  panics  spread  in  Paris.  Since  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  year  the  reinforQcments  sent  to  Tonquin  amounted  to 
about  40,000.  General  Bri^re  de  I'lsle,  after  capturing  Lang-Son, 
had  returned  to  Hanoi,  charging  General  de  Negrier  to  drive  the 
Chinese  to  their  frontier  and  to  take  possession  of  the  gate  of 
China.  In  an  offensive  attack  by  the  Celestials  General  de  Negrier 
was  wounded,  and  Colonel  Herbinger,  who  had  taken  the  chief 
command  in  his  place,  at  once  ordered  Lang-Son  to  be  evacuated. 
The  news  of  the  first  reverses  reached  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
(March  28)  when  the  Cabinet  policy  was  being  bitterly  arraigned 
in  the  Chamber ;  but  the  President  of  the  Council  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  communicate  the  whole  of  the  despatch  to  Parliament 
or  to  the  newspapers.  The  despatches  that  followed,  two  days 
later,  were  so  alarming  that  everyone  lost  his  head,  and  M.  Ferry 
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himself  considered  the  situation  desperate.  His  friends  advised 
him  to  resign  without  a  contest,  and  his  colleagues  hastily  endorsed 
that  proposal.  When  the  step  was  past  recall  it  transpired  that, 
but  for  those  who  surroimded  him,  and  in  whom  he  had  most  con- 
fidence (especially  the  heads  of  the  staflF  of  the  ItSpiiblique 
FranQaise)^  M.  Jules  Ferry  could  have  weathered  the  storm,  for 
a  few  days  at  least,  and  in  the  interval  further  information  showed 
that  the  danger  of  the  situation  had  been  grossly  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  Chinese  were  asking  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Lang-Son,  vehemently 
commented  on  by  the  journals  antagonistic  to  the  Ministry,  had 
produced  an  eflFect  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  importance  and  the 
results  of  this  episode  of  the  campaign.  An  enormous  crowd  had 
collected  (March  30)  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  cheered  the  orators  who 
were  known  to  be  systematically  opposed  to  the  colonial  policy  of 
the  Government.  Its  proposal  to  vote  a  credit  of  150,000,000 
francs  was  met  by  an  interpellation  by  M.  C16menceau  and  the 
members  of  the  Extreme  Left,  leading  up  to  a  vote  of  censure. 
After  discussion,  the  Chamber  having  given  priority  to  the 
demand  for  an  interpellation,  the  Ministry  hurriedly  withdrew, 
and  the  following  day  (March  31 )  the  Journal  Offidel  announced 
that  the  resignation  of  the  Ministers  had  been  accepted  by  the 
President  of  the  Eepublic.  Thus  fell  the  second  Jules  Ferry 
Cabinet,  having  lasted  two  years  and  one  month  (Feb.  1883  to 
March  1885). 

During  his  first  term  of  office  this  statesman  had  passed  the 
Education  Bill  and  established  the  protectorate  of  France  in  Tunis, 
and  during  the  second  he  had  striven  to  organise  the  Republican 
party  of  the  Government,  and  to  add  to  the  foreign  dependencies 
of  France  by  annexing  Tonquin  and  Madagascar.  In  order  to 
secure  a  solid  majority  for  the  Government,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  party  called  the  "  Republican  Union  "  to  combine  with 
the  moderate  members  of  the  Radical  Left  and  the  Democratic 
Union  (formerly  the  Left  Centre).  Hence  some  of  his  efibrts 
appeared  inconsequent,  and  he  was  accused  of  giving  too  many 
pledges  to  the  Moderate  Republicans  at  one  time,  and  of  making 
too  many  promises  to  the  Radicals  at  another.  The  Radicals 
ended  in  absolutely  refusing  their  adherence,  and  some  of  them, 
former  followers  of  Gambetta,  completely  separated  themselves 
from  his  successor  at  the  head  of  the  Opportunist  party.  The 
Republican  majority  of  the  Chamber,  thus  split  up  into  two  nearly 
equal  groups,  might  at  any  moment,  by  voting  with  the  Opposi- 
tion, checkmate  the  Ministry  and  render  any  Government  impos- 
sible. The  serious  eflFects  of  this  severance  were  most  marked  in 
the  debate  on  the  Tonquin  business,  and  gave  a  special  interest 
to  the  ministerial  crisis  that  set  in  on  March  31. 

The  Government  that  had  to  be  formed  would,  according  to 
all  appearance,  conduct  the  general  elections.     The  Opportunist 
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party^  which  had  had  the  direction  of  aflfairs,  possessed  a  numerical 
importance  that  made  it  impossible  to  form  a  majority  without  it, 
and  still  more  impossible  to  obtain  one  in  opposition  to  it.  It 
was  necessary  therefore  to  assign  a  large  proportion  of  portfolios  in 
the  new  Ministry  to  the  Opportunist  party.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  not  thought  advisable,  on  the  eve  of  the  general  elections, 
to  efifect  abrupt  changes  among  the  Prefects  nominated  by  the 
Opportunists.  .  The  effect  of  such  a  policy  would  have  been  more 
keenly  felt  in  the  provinces  than  even  the  ministerial  crisis  itself. 
It  was,  moreover,  admitted  that  the  Radicals  were  justly  entitled  to 
certain  concessions  and  that  the  new  Ministry  must  be  prepared 
for  conciliation. 

M.  de  Freycinet  was  the  first  selected  to  undertake  this  deli- 
cate task.  Three  years  had  elapsed  since  this  statesman  had  been 
defeated,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Chamber  to  combine  with  England 
in  suppressing  the  revolt  of  Arabi  Pasha.  The  bitter  feelings 
created  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  fall  of  Gambetta  had  died  out. 
He  had  coquetted  with  the  Extreme  Left  and  counted  many 
personal  friends  in  the  Democratic  Union.  He  opened  negotia- 
tions therefore  with  the  most  influential  members  of  the  various 
Republican  groups.  He  offered  concessions  first  to  the  Moderate 
then  to  the  Advanced  Republicans.  The  Opportunists  claimed, 
above  all,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  whilst  the  Radicals  refused  to 
support  any  combination  that  would  give  the  post  to  one  of  that 
party.  After  five  days  of  fruitless  efforts,  M.  de  Freycinet  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  forming  a  Ministry,  and  M.  Constans  was  next 
called  upon  to  undertake  the  task,  but  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  he  was  convinced  of  his  inability  to  untie  the  political 
knot. 

M.  Grevy  then  appealed  to  M.  Henri  Brisson,  a  deputy  for 
Paris,  who  had  succeeded  Gambetta,,  first  as  President  on  the 
Budget  Commission,  and  afterwards  as  President  of  the  Chamber, 
and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  His  austere  character  and  serious- 
ness of  speech,  the  unswerving  honesty  of  his  poUtical  life,  and 
the  great  influence  he  exercised  over  his  colleagues,  indicated  him 
as  a  fit  candidate,  not  for  the  dangerous  functions  of  President  of 
the  Council,  but  for  the  higher  dignity  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  M.  Brisson's  acceptance  of  oflBce,  far 
from  increasing  his  prestige,  was  calculated  rather  to  diminish  it, 
and  at  first  he  declined  the  delicate  task  M.  Grevy  imposed  on 
him.  But  in  the  face  of  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  Govern- 
ment with  other  combinations,  he  consented  to  use  his  authority 
in  the  service  of  the  Republican  cause.  His  refusal  indeed  might 
have  seriously  affected  the  opinion  that  was  entertained  of  him, 
and  would  have  appeared  so  inexplicable  that  he  was  forced  to 
accept  the  unwelcome  task.  A  few  days  later  (April  6)  the 
Journal  Officiel  published  a  list  of  the  new  Cabinet :  President  of 
the  Council  and  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Henri  Bnsson ;  Interior* 
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SL  Allain  Targ^ ;  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  de  P^reycinet ;  Finance,  M. 
Oamageran;  Public  Works,  M.  Sadi-Camot;  War,  General 
Campenon ;  Marine,  Vice-Adiniral  Graliber ;  Commerce,  M.  Pierre 
Legrand ;  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  M.  Rene  Goblet ; 
Agriculture,  M.  IIer\'e  Mangon  ;  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  M.  Sarrien. 
This  list  was  modified  a  few  days  later  by  the  resignation  of  M. 
Clamageran,  who  was  replaced  in  the  Finance  Office  by  M.  Sadi- 
Carnot,and  M.  Demole  became  Minister  of  Public  Works.  For  the 
first  time  since  1877,  M.  Cochery,  formerly  Minister  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  had  no  place  in  the  Ministry.  With  the  exception 
of  MM.  Brisson,  Graliber,  Demole,  Herve  Mangon,  and  Sarrien, 
all  the  other  ministers  had  held  office  in  former  Bepublican 
cabinet^.  MM.  Allain  Targe,  Sadi-Camot,  and  Campenon  had 
formed  part  of  the  Gambetta  Ministry;  M.  Goblet  had  been 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of  January  30,  1882 
(Freycinet),  and  M.  Pierre  I^egrand  had  been  the  colleague  of  M. 
Fallidres* 

The  programme  of  the  new  Cabinet  could  not  be  expected  to 
aim  at  a  far-reaching  policy,  or  to  undertake  important  reforms. 
Coming  into  power  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election  its  primary 
duty  was  to  husband  its  strength  and  to  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  various  fractions  of  the  Republican  ]>arty,  a  task  which  recent 
discussions  rendered  most  difficult.  The  vote  for  15(),00(),0()0 
francs  required  for  the  Tonquin  Expedition  was  promptly  voted, 
and  thereupon  both  deputies  and  senators  returned  to  the  pro- 
vinces, where  the  session  of  the  Coiisells  Geii^ranx  was  about  to 
take  place.  This  session,  called  the  Easter  Session,  is  the  less 
important  of  the  two,  because  the  Departmental  Assemblies 
content  themselves  on  this  occasion  with  examining  current 
aflhirs,  whereas  in  the  month  of  August  the  official  elections 
are  held  and  the  vote  of  the  Budget  for  the  departments  taken. 
The  adversaries  of  the  Government,  however,  more  particularly 
those  in  the  western  departments,  desire<l  to  seize  this  op])or- 
tnnity  to  raise  objections  to  the  Toncpiin  Expedition.  In  this  way, 
the  policy  the  Right  meant  to  pursue  at  the  general  election  was 
clearly  manifested,  for  both  the  Royalists  and  the  lV)nai)jirtists 
plainly  declared  themselves  oj»|K)sed  to  foreign  expeditions. 

Meanwhile  military  ])re[)a rat  ions  were  pushe<l  forwanl.  Two 
divisions  were  made  ready  for  .ictive  service,  whilst  a  reserve 
brigade  was  ordere<l,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  to  lw» 
amalgamated  with  the  camp  of  the  I>ancers,  for  the  purpose  of 
gradually  preparing  the  men  fr>r  the  Indo-Chinese  climate.  The 
appointment  of  (lenenil  de  Courcy  as  conimimder-in-chief  of  the 
expeditionary  corps  was  well  received ;  his  reputation  as  a  com- 
mander and  as  a  skilful  strategist  lieini^  alike  deserved. 

If  some  of  his  ]»artisims  regretted  to  see  him  start,  because  in 
case  of  mobilisation,  Franc<^  wuuld  lose  the  services  of  an  ener- 
^tic  soldier,  most  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  his  ^^ojou^l  in 
Tonquin  would  be  of  short  duration,  and  that  he  would  soon  bring 
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the  marauders  to  terms.  He  was  invested,  moreover,  with  full 
civil  powers,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  claim  the  assistance  of 
the  fleet,  and  had  authority  at  the  Court  of  Annam,  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary.  Such  a  concentration 
of  power  in  one  individual  was  the  exact  reverse  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Ferry  Cabinet  at  the  opening  of  the  Tonquin 
Expedition  in  1883,  when  the  three  necessarily  rival  powers  of 
General  Bouet,  Admiral  Courbet,  and  M.  Harmand  were  placed 
in  juxtaposition. 

In  the  interval,  however,  the  position  of  parties  had  com- 
pletely altered ;  and  the  Government  had  now  adopted  at  home 
as  its  watch-word  a  rallying  cry — the  concentration  of  the  Re- 
publican forces.  This  policy  was  all  the  more  necessary  as  the 
Monarchist  party  were  assuming  a  threatening  attitude.  A  cen- 
tral committee,  divided  into  two  sections,  was  formed  to  prepare 
for  the  elections ;  that  for  Paris,  headed  by  M.  Ferdinand  Duval, 
formerly  Prefect  of  Police,  under  the  Government  of  **  Moral 
Order;"  the  other  for  the  departments  presided  over  by  M. 
Lambert  de  Sainte-Croix.  As  the  progress  of  the  reaction  was 
specially  to  be  feared  in  the  Nord,  the  Republicans  of  that  part 
of  the  country  called  a  large  political  meeting  at  St.  Pol  (May  3), 
where  the  principal  speaker  was  to  be  M.  Ribot.  M.  Ribot  was 
one  of  the  last  remaining  representatives  in  the  French  Parliament 
of  the  old  Left  Centre.  Thrown  out  by  the  Opportunists,  the 
statesmen  of  that  group  had  no  special  reason  to  regret  the  recent 
ministerial  crisis,  but  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  they  would 
combine  with  the  Opportunists  and  the  Radicals  against  the 
Royalists  and  Bonapartists,  or  whether  they  would  persist  in  iso- 
lating themselves  from  other  groups.  M.  Ribot's  address  was  a 
veritable  political  manifesto ;  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  Republic,  pointed  out  the  mistakes  that  had  been  made 
in  diplomacy,  finance,  and  home  policy  by  former  Cabinets,  and 
wound  up  by  declaring  his  readiness  to  give  his  adhesion  to  anyone 
who  offered  satisfactory  assurances  of  firmness  and  conciliation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  any 
change  of  policy  would  be  specially  advantageous  to  the  Radicals ; 
but  if  their  demands  were  pushed  to  too  great  lengths  they 
might  force  the  Government  to  make  advances  to  the  Moderates. 
When,  therefore,  the  Chambers  reassembled  on  May  4,  no  one 
was  much  surprised  that  M.  Floquet  (who  had  been  elected,  not 
without  difficulty.  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the 
place  of  M.  Henri  Brisson)  should  inaugurate  his  accession  to 
the  presidential  chair  by  an  address  of  singular  moderation.  A 
member  of  the  Radical  Left,  with  a  decided  leaning  towards  the 
Extreme  Left,  he  had  distinguished  himself  under  the  Empire  by 
the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
during  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
shouting  in  the  face  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  "  Vive 
la  Pologne^  MoTisieur !  "     Since  the   Republic  he  had  been  a 
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member  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  :  and  as  such  he  had  ingratiated  himself  with  tlie 
Municipal  Council,  by  flattering  their  projects  of  autonomy. 
Finally,  after  the- death  of  Gambetta,  he  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  bill  for  the  proscription  of  the  Princes, 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The  correct  and 
dignified  attitude  which  from  the  first  he  assumed  at  the  head  of 
the  Chamber  proved  that,  even  amongst  the  extreme  parties,  the 
necessity  for  union  was  felt.  He  was  succeeded  as  Vice-President 
by  M.  Anatole  de  la  Forge,  who,  without  being  actually  inscribed 
in  any  of  the  groups,  was  supposed  to  be  inclined  to  the  Extreme 
Left. 

The  members  of  this  party,  led  by  M.  Clovis  Hugues,  were 
not  slow  in  calling  upon  the  Government  to  inaugurate  their 
accession  to  power  by  granting  a  full  and  entire  pardon  to  all 
political  offenders.  Some  of  these,  such  as  Mile.  Louise  Michel  and 
Prince  Pierre  Krapotkine,  the  Ministers  were  prepared  to  pardon 
at  once ;  but  they  refused  to  restore  to  full  civil  rights  such  men 
as  Cyvoct — who  threw  a  bombshell  into  a  cafe  at  Lyons,  in  1883, 
and  killed  several  persons — and  the  authors  of  the  dynamite 
outrages  at  Montceaux  les  Mines. 

At  the  same  time,  M.  Delafosse,  a  Bonapartist  deputy  of 
Calvados,  took  the  initiative  of  a  proposition  to  impeach  the 
members  of  the  Ferry  Administration,  as  having  violated  the 
constitution  by  making  war  upon  China  without  having  formally 
called  upon  Parliament  to  vote  its  declaration.  It  was  at  first 
proposed  to  bring  forward  these  two  bills  together  as  interdepen- 
dent, and  so  to  compel  the  Government  to  declare  the  amnesty, 
if  they  wished  to  save  the  heads  of  M.  Ferry  and  his  colleagues. 
This  conjunction  of  the  late  President  of  the  Council  with 
Anarchist  leaders  appeared  bo  grotesque  that  it  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  death  of  Victor  Hugo,  on  May  22,  and  the  manifestations 
of  the  Communists  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re-La-Chaise  gave  the 
Government  the  opportunity  of  affirming  its  political  standpoint, 
and  of  detaching  from  the  Extreme  Left  all  those  who  were  not 
systematically  hostile.  The  death  of  the  great  poet  had  produced 
the  most  profound  emotion,  not  only  throughout  France  but,  one  may 
say,  throughout  the  world.  No  man  had  been  so  popular  in  Paris, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  State  should  accord  him  a  national 
funeral.  For  more  than  a  week  it  seemed  as  if  ordinary  life  were 
suspended  in  Paris.  People's  clubs,  corporations,  schools,  groups 
of  all  sorts,  prepared  to  form  a  marvellous  cortege  for  the  deceased 
poet,  and  the  freethinkers  claimed  the  vaults  of  the  Pantheon 
for  his  tomb.  After  hesitating  for  some  days,  the  Government 
decided  (May  26)  to  decree  the  secularisation  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  decree  of  1852  by  which  Prince  Napoleon,  then  President- 
dictator,  had  restored  the  building  (dedicated  to  St.  Genevieve)  to 
the  purposes  of  religious  worship,  was  repealed,  and  the  ecclesiastics 
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who  had  charge  of  it  were  ordered  to  remove  all  the  consecrated 
objects  contained  therein,  and  amongst  them  the  shrine  and  relics 
of  St.  Genevieve.  This  measure  was  looked  upon  by  the  Catholics 
as  an  odious  provocation.  Victor  Hugo  had  chosen  to  die,  as  he 
had  so  long  lived,  a  freethinker.  His  family  had  excluded  from  his 
death-bed  the  priests  who  wished  to  visit  him;  they  had  even 
declined  the  visit  of  Monsignor  Guibert,  the  Cardinal-Archbishop 
of  Paris.  These  well-known  incidents,  added  to  the  extraordinary 
pomp  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  were  calculated  to  make  a  power- 
ful impression  on  the  masses,  and  still  further  to  augment  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  secular  interments.  On  this  ground, 
M.  de  Ravignan  proposed,  in  the  Senate,  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Government  on  the  subject  of  the  secularisation  of  the  Pantheon. 
According  to  this  spokesman  of  the  Right  such  a  measure  ought 
only  to  have  been  passed  by  a  vote  of  both  Chambers,  and  not  by 
a  simple  decree.  M.  Goblet,  Minister  of  Instruction  and  Public 
Worship,  had  no  diflSculty  in  proving  that  if,  in  1791,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Mirabeau,  an  Act  had  been  passed,  for 
the  first  time,  to  secularise  the  Pantheon  for  the  sepulture  of  great 
and  distinguished  men,  it  had  been  alternately  restored  to  the 
purposes  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  and  secularised  by  simple 
decrees ;  thereupon  the  motion  of  censure  of  M.  de  Ravignan  was 
rejected  by  189  to  67  votes.  A  more  serious  misgiving  arose  in 
many  quarters  lest  the  Anarchists  and  Revolutionists  should  seize 
this  opportunity  once  again  to  hoist  the  red  flag.  The  exhibition 
of  this  seditious  emblem  on  the  occasion  of  a  ceremony  at  once 
oflScial  and  popular  would  have  an  exceptional  importance ;  for  one 
of  two  things  was  inevitable,  either  the  State  authorities  must 
oppose  such  a  display,  in  which  case  sanguinary  combats  would 
ensue  and  the  grandeur  of  the  pageant  would  be  marred,  or  they 
must  tacitly  permit  it,  in  which  case  such  proof  of  weakness  might 
well  be  considered  as  a  veritable  abdication,  and  the  patriotic 
societies  might  be  encouraged  to  come  into  dangerous  collision 
with  the  revolutionary  party.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  Revo- 
lutionists had  to  celebrate,  after  their  fashion,  the  anniversary  of 
the  "blood-stained  week"  of  May  1871,  commemorating  the  fall 
of  the  Commune.  Their  meeting  took  place,  as  usual,  at  P6re- 
La-Chaise  (May  24),  when  large  reserves  of  police  were  posted 
in  the  side  alleys  of  the  cemetery,  in  order  to  assist  the  agents  in 
the  event  of  the  red  flag  being  unfiu-led.  The  Revolutionists, 
very  numerous  and  excited,  paid  no  heed  to  the  warnings  they  re- 
ceived to  conform  to  the  laws ;  the  agents  of  the  police  seized  the 
red  flags  and  carried  them  off.  A  skirmish  ensued,  described  by 
the  advanced  journals  as  "  the  massacre  of  P^re-Ija-Chaise."  In 
the  municipal  council  an  "  order  of  the  day  '*  was  proposed,  cen- 
suring the  Prefect  and  the  police  agents,  who  had  opposed  the 
hoisting  of  the  red  flag.  But  as  it  was  discovered,  on  investiga- 
tion, that  almost  all  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  skirmish  be- 
longed to  the  police,  it  appeared  that  they  had  acted  more  on  the 
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defensive  than  the  ofiensive.  This  fact  rendered  the  complaints 
of  the  Revolutionists  ridiculous,  whilst  it  showed  that  the  Grovem- 
ment  intended  to  make  the  law  respected.  The  revolutionary 
party  accepted  the  position,  and  vigorous  measures  having  been 
taken  to  ensure  order  at  the  funeral  of  Victor  Hugo,  no  remarkable 
incident  occurred  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  stately  ceremonial. 
The  funeral  fete  (June  1)  was  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  im- 
posing in  the  annals  of  Paris,  and  was  described  as  an  apotheosis, 
not  only  of  Victor  Hugo,  but  of  democracy  itself. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (June  4)  the  proposition  of  MM. 
Delafosse  and  Laisant,  involving  the  impeachment  of  the  Ferry 
Ministry,  was  discussed.  After  the  failure  of  the  compromise 
concerning  the  pardon  of  political  offenders  a  kind  of  partial 
coalition  had  been  effected  between  the  Extreme  Left  and  the 
Eight,  with  the  view  of  multiplying  the  new  ministerial  majority, 
and  of  placing  the  Brisson  Cabinet  in  the  dilemma  of  either  pro- 
nouncing against  the  Tonquin  Expedition,  and  so  embroiling  itself 
with  the  members  of  the  Republican  Union,  or  of  declaring  itself 
in  favour  of  this  expedition,  and  thus  appearing  to  adopt  M.  Jules 
Ferry's  poUcy. 

The  discussion  of  this  proposition  was  one  of  the  most  scanda- 
lous of  the  session.  M.  Floquet,  reproached  by  the  Right  with 
being  systematically  hostile  to  them,  threatened  to  resign.  Finally, 
the  proposition  was  rejected  by  305  votes  against  141,  made  up  of 
members  of  the  Right,  supported  by  those  of  the  Extreme  Left. 

Some  days  later  the  Ferry  Administration  achieved  two  post- 
hnmous  successes.  The  Chamber  adopted  (June  10)  the  bill  on 
the  acrutin  de  liste^  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  (June  11)  ratified  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin.  The  bill 
on  the  scrutin  de  liste  had  undergone,  in  the  Upper  Chamber, 
a  very  important  modification,  which  greatly  irritated  the 
most  advanced  Republicans.  The  Senate  agreed  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  population  of  the  departments  should  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  representation,  but  decided  that  firom  this 
census  foreigners  should  be  excluded,  and  that  the  number 
of  French  citizens  alone  should  determine  how  many  deputies 
each  department  should  elect.  This  amendment,  it  was  calcu- 
lated, would  diminish  by  about  35  members  the  number  of 
deputies  in  the  following  legislature.  In  those  departments  where 
the  greater  number  of  foreign  workmen  congregated  and  the  most 
advanced  opinions  prevailed,  the  Extreme  Left  thought  them- 
selves certain  of  success.  Deprived  by  this  manoeuvre  of  the 
accession  of  strength  on  which  they  had  counted,  the  Extremists 
would  willingly  have  abandoned  the  measure  altogether,  but  the 
majority  insisted  upon  its  being  proceeded  with,  and  in  due  course 
it  became  law.  As  for  the  treaty  with  China,  prepared  by  the 
Ferry  Administration,  its  acceptance  by  the  Court  of  Pekin  had 
transpired  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of  the  Ministry.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  partisans  of  the  late  Cabinet 
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took  advantage  of  the  unexpected  termination  of  the  Eastern 
imbroglio,  to  say  that  the  Chamber  had  been  too  anxious  and  im- 
patient in  overthrowing  the  Ministry. 

The  Chamber  next  turned  to  the  consideration  of  those  financial 
questions  of  which  a  settlement  before  the  end  of  the  session  was 
imperative.  The  Budget  proposals  had  been,  at  last,  laid  on  the 
table  (May  10).  The  change  of  Ministry  having  entailed  several 
alterations,  especially  with  regard  to  the  votes  for  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  it  was  expedient  to  show  a  general  agreement  between 
the  receipts  and  expenditure,  in  order  to  conceal  the  financial 
difficulties  and  the  actual  deficit.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  im- 
possible to  impose  any  new  taxes,  as  for  several  years  past  promises 
of  relief  of  taxation  had  been  held  out.  Want  of  time  had 
prevented  the  heads  of  departments  drawing  up  definite  and 
economical  proposals,  and,  moreover,  to  obtain  any  substantial 
reduction  of  the  amounts  required  would  have  created  so  much 
dissatisfaction  that  the  result  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  the  Republican  candidates  at  the  impending  elections. 

The  principal  interest  consequently  centred  in  the  vote  for 
Public  Worship.  In  the  Cabinet  the  supporters  of  the  measure  for 
separating  Church  and  State  were  in  a  majority,  and  the  Minister 
of  Public  Worship  in  particular,  M.  Rene  Goblet,  had  long  been 
a  convert  to  this  idea.  Nevertheless,  on  the  present  occasion, 
avoiding  all  discussion  on  the  subject  and  announcing  his  inten- 
tion of  bringing  forward  this  important  question  shortly,  he  asked 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  pass  the  Church  Budget  in  its  in- 
tegrity, as  approved  by  the  Budget  Commission.  The  Chamber 
was  not  more  eager  than  the  Ministry  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  financial  reforms,  and  the  result  was  that  the  entire  Budget  was 
voted  without  any  pretence  even  of  serious  criticism  or  opposition. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  decree  reorganising  the  govern- 
ment of  Tunis  was  promulgated  (Jime  23)  at  the  moment  when 
the  strained  relations  between  France  and  Italy  seemed  most 
threatening.  On  the  same  day  M.  Depretis  accepted  in  Rome  the 
task  of  forming  a  new  Cabinet,  and  it  was  certain  that  M.  Mancini 
would  not  be  a  member  of  the  new  combination. 

A  quarrel  had  taken  place  at  Tunis  between  Italian  residents 
and  French  officers,  owing  to  some  manifestations  in  a  theatre ; 
and  at  Marseilles  the  Italian  mail  steamer,  the  Solunto^  had  been 
seized  by  order  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  of  that  town,  in  spite 
of  the  protestations  of  the  Italian  consul.  These  international 
grievances  promptly  resolved  themselves  into  a  conflict  between 
the  French  authorities  at  Tunis.  The  Italian  officer  who  had 
insulted  the  French  officers  was  arrested  and  was  taken  before 
the  Correctional  Tribunal,  composed  solely  of  French  judges,  in 
accordance  with  the  recent  abolition  of  consular  jurisdiction. 
The  magistrates  sentenced  him  to  a  few  weeks'  imprisonment. 
General  Boulanger,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion in  Tunis,  considering  the  punishment  inadequate,  caused  an 
"  order  of  the  day  "  to  be  read  to  the  troops,  in  which  he  cens^irod 
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the  judges  for  their  leniency,  and  ordered  the  oflScers  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  if  they  should  be  attacked. 

This  order  caused  great  excitement,  first  because  it  betrayed 
a  serious  disagreement  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
and,  secondly,  because  it  might  give  rise  to  more  serious  quarrels 
between  the  French  soldiers  and  the  natives  or  foreign  sub- 
jects residing  in  Tunis.  General  Boulanger  was  summoned  to 
Paris  to  account  for  his  conduct,  and  M.  Carbon,  the  French 
Minister,  obtained  a  decree  by  which  the  civil  power  obtained  the 
ascendant  over  the  military  authority  in  the  regency. 

According  to  this  decree  the  resident  Minister  was  to  be  regarded 
as  representing  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  both  the  civil 
and  the  military  authorities  were  placed  under  his  control.  In 
consideration  of  the  services  that  France  had  undertaken  to  per- 
form, he  was  to  be  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  governor  of  a 
colony.  All  the  correspondence  was  to  be  carried  on  through  him. 
He  was  at  once  the  guardian  and  the  diplomatic  agent,  on  all 
points  where  the  stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of  Kasar-Said  had 
maintained  the  autonomy  of  the  Tunisian  State. 

On  his  return  from  Italy  M.  Jules  Ferry  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  re-enter  the  parliamentary  arena.  In  the  protracted 
debate  (July  26-30)  on  the  vote  of  credit  of  twelve  million  francs 
for  the  war  in  Madagascar,  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  policy 
of  his  Government.  M.  de  Lanessau,  previously  member  of  the 
Paris  Municipal  Council,  had  been  selected  to  read  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  proposed  vote.  Formerly  a  declared  opponent 
of  M.  Jules  Ferry  and  of  the  Opportunists,  he  had  suddenly  become 
a  convert  to  the  proposal  to  extend  the  possessions  of  France  in 
the  East,  and  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  attacks  of  M.  Georges 
Perrin  and  M.  Camille  Pelletan.  M.  Jules  Ferry  replied  by  a  speech 
pro  domo  sua^  that  was  all  the  more  apropos  because  the  very  day 
he  was  addressing  the  Chamber,  the  President  of  the  Republic  was 
receiving  with  distinguished  honours  and  military  music  the  new 
Chinese  Ambassador,  Hsu-Tin-Tchang,  who  came  solemnly  to  ratify 
the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Celestial  Empire  and  France. 

M.  Clemenceau  next  spoke,  and  endeavoured  to  show  in  what 
complications  the  French  army  had  for  some  months  past  been 
involved.  Not  only  was  Tonquin  unpacified,  but  Annam  had  risen 
in  arms,  and  General  de  Courcy  had  narrowly  escaped  being 
captured  at  Hue.  The  inopportune  overthrow  of  Noradom,  king 
of  Cambqja,  by  M.  Thomson,  the  Governor  of  Cochin-China,  had 
caused  a  revolt  in  that  kingdom  which  had  been  hitherto  pacifically 
inclined,  and  the  new  military  commander  at  Saigon,  General  Begin, 
as  temporary  governor,  could  hardly  maintain  order  in  Cochin- 
China  itself.  The  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Brisson,  in  reply, 
declared  that  the  Government  had  positively  determined  to  maintain 
the  rights,  interests,  and  honour  of  France,  and  promised  to  adopt 
the  best  methods  for  governing  the  new  dependencies ;  and  the  vote 
of  credit  was  ultimately  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  231  against  142, 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Right  having  abstained  from  voting. 
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This  was  almost  the  last  act  of  the  session.  The  bill  for 
placing  the  marine  infantry  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  War 
passed  the  second  reading ;  but  the  much-needed  bill  for  the 
reorganisation  of  the  colonial  army  failed  to  pass  the  Senate,  and 
was  postponed  indefinitely. 

Although  the  exact  date  of  the  elections  still  remained  un- 
settled, the  Radicals  lost  no  time  in  opening  the  campaign  by 
putting  forward  the  candidature  of  General  Thibaudin,  in  the 
Ni^vre.  Selected  as  Minister  of  War  by  Jules  Ferry  in  1883,  in 
order  to  force  the  Princes  of  Orleans  and  the  Bonapartes  out  of 
the  army,  M.  Thibaudin  had  lost  his  official  post,  apparently  on 
account  of  his  attitude  during  the  manifestations  against  the  King 
of  Spain,  Alphonso  XII.,  but  in  reality  on  account  of  his  sympathies 
with  the  Radicals. 

Since  his  retirement  from  office  he  had  been  on  the  unattached 
list,  but  had  not  refused  to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
Radicals,  despite  the  law  prohibiting  officers  of  the  army  in  active 
service  from  taking  part  in  election  campaigns,  either  as  electors 
or  as  candidates.  Called  upon  either  to  resign  or  to  remain  neutral. 
General  Thibaudin  wrote  to  his  committee  to  withdraw  his  candi- 
dature, but  by  so  doing  he  placed  the  Government  in  the  position 
of  again  opposing  the  Radicals.  Thus,  whilst  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  particularly  M.  AUain  Targe,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
persistently  urged  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  Republican  forces, 
the  breach  between  the  camps  was  widening,  and  the  two  groups 
were  broken  up  by  constant  internal  dissension. 

At  the  outset  two  large  committees  were  formed.  M. 
Clemenceau,  the  grudgingly  recognised  chief  of  the  Radical  party, 
set  about  organising  a  progress  through  France,  and  the  Ministe- 
rialists, on  their  side,  in  answer  to  the  call  of  Jules  Ferry,  formed  a 
committee,  which,  meeting  first  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  earned  at 
once  the  nickname  of  the  "  Babylonians."  Their  first  step  was  to 
unite  the  Opportunists  and  the  Republicans,  but  M.  Ribot,  invited 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  could  arrive  at  no  common 
basis  of  agreement  with  that  body,  which  styled  itself  the  "  National 
Republican  Committee." 

The  electoral  campaign  was  nevertheless  carried  on  with  great 
zeal  by  the  Republican  party  and  with  great  skill  by  the  Monarch- 
ists, who,  leaving  the  Republicans  to  fight  furiously  on  questions 
of  colonial  policy  and  administration,  employed  all  the  force  of 
their  polemic  on  two  points  that  were  of  personal  interest  to  the 
entire  Republican  party,  namely,  the  deficit  in  the  Budget,  and 
the  anti-religious  politics  of  the  Republic.  Clear  and  precise 
.  statements,  plainly  showing  the  new  charges  that  pressed  on  the 
country,  were  placarded  all  over  France.  The  Comte  de  Paris 
subscribed  two  million  francs  towards  the  cost  of  the  propaganda, 
and  most  of  the  important  members  of  the  reactionary  party  con- 
tributed to  the  central  fund  in  Paris,  so  that  every  possible  effort 
was  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  Republic.     What  helped  the 
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Monarchists  more  even  than  their  activity  and  their  money,  were 
the  dissensions  in  the  Eepublican  party. 

In  a  speech  made  at  Mans  at  the  inauguration  of  a  monument 
erected  to  Chanzy  and  to  the  Army  of  the  I^ire,  M.  AUain  Targ6 
vainly  urged  the  Republicans  to  forget  their  differences  and  to 
unite  in  facing  their  adversaries.  M.  Clemenceau  had  meanwhile 
started  on  his  tour,  and  was  holding  meetings  in  those  departments 
where  the  success  of  Radical  candidates  seemed  possible.  M.  Jules 
Ferry,  who  had  been  applauded  at  Bordeaux  (Aug.  30),  was  hissed 
a  few  days  afterwards  at  Lyons,  and  an  Smeutey  caused  by  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  people,  ensued  (Sept.  8). 

There  was  discord,  however,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Radical 
party  also,  and  the  causes  of  its  weakness  were  not  long  in  becoming 
intensified.  To  palliate  this  schism  the  chiefs  of  the  party  called 
a  full  meeting  at  the  Masonic  Lodge  of  the  "  Grand  Orient  de 
France^^  and  a  programme  was  drawn  up  which  was  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  candidates.  The  principal  article  was  the  convocation  of 
a  "  Constituent  Assembly  "  for  the  purpose  of  elaborating  a  consti- 
tution that  would  suppress  the  Senate  and  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  The  legislative  body  was  to  consist  of  a  single  per- 
manent assembly  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  one-third  to  be 
renewable  every  year ;  and  the  nation  was  to  be  asked  to  sanction 
the  new  constitution  by  a  vote.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  to 
introduce  the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobins  into  the  Radical  programme. 
It  was  easy,  however,  to  foresee  that  even  the  most  advanced  of 
the  various  parties  would  raise  objections  to  this  course.  Dis- 
sentient committees  were  established  in  Paris,  and  every  important 
journal  submitted  its  own  list  of  candidates  for  the  choice  of  the 
electors.  The  logical  results  of  these  divided  counsels  were  not  long 
in  showing  themselves.  The  elections  of  the  4th  October  exposed 
an  astounding  progress  of  monarchical  sympathy.  Out  of  ninety 
departments  (not  including  the  colonies  that  were  safe  to  vote  for 
the  Republicans),  returning  574  deputies,  the  first  scrutin  showed 
that  of  317  definite  elections,  the  Republicans  had  elected  138  and 
the  Reactionists  179.  What  magnified  the  importance  of  this  result 
was  the  way  in  which  the  members  were  distributed.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Somme,  the  Seine-Inferieure,  and  Isle-et-Vilaine, 
the  Loire-Inferieure  and  the  Gironde,  all  the  departments  situated 
on  the  coast  were  won  by  opponents  of  the  Republic,  and  broad  zones 
in  the  interior,  formerly  Republican  strongholds,  were  now  repre- 
sented by  Bonapartists  and  Monarchists.  The  triumph  of  the 
Reactionists  seemed  to  be  assured.  But  this  triumph  was  so 
startling,  and  the  manifestations  that  ensued  were  too  marked  for 
the  Republican  party  not  to  see  the  wisdom  of  closing  their  ranks. 
Surprised  at  first  at  their  successes,  the  Monarchists  concluded  too 
hastily  that  the  Republic  would  not  last.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  Feb.  8, 1871,  that  the  onward  march  of  the  Republican  party 
had  received  a  check.  The  Monarchists  imagined  that  threats 
would  crush  their  adversaries,  and  their  journals  loudly  proclaimed 
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their  intention  of  taking  up  the  fight  against  existing  institutions 
once  more.  This  language  had  the  effect  of  rallying  the 
Republican  forces.  The  Republican  journals,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Journal  dea  Debate  and  the  National^  made  common  cause. 
They  agreed  that  for  the  second  ballots  (Oct.  18)  they  would 
publish  in  each  department  single  lists,  containing,  without  dis- 
tinction of  shades  of  opinion,  the  names  of  all  the  Republican 
candidates  who  had  obtained  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  This 
discipline  was  maintained,  except  in  the  Seine-et-Oise  and  the 
Cantal.  The  effect  was  aaalogous  to  the  great  precedent  of  1877, 
and  out  of  268  seats,  the  Republicans  won  243,  leaving  only  25 
to  the  Conservatives. 

Reckoning  the  colonies,  the  new  Chamber  consisted  of  381 
Republican  deputies  and  201  Monarchists  of  all  shades.  The 
Republican  party  had  recovered  its  energy,  and  among  the  most 
significant  defeats  of  the  second  ballot  were  those  of  SIM.  de 
Broglie,  de  Meaux,  de  Fourton,  Caillaux,  and  Decazes,  reactionary 
ministers  during  the  presidency  of  Marshal  MacMahon.  In  the 
interval  which  elapsed  before  the  assembly  of  the  Chamber  (Nov. 
10),  several  efforts  were  made  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  the 
various  parties.  The  Comte  de  Mun,  leader  of  the  clerical  party, 
proposed  to  unite  all  the  Monarchist  parties  in  one  Catholic  group, 
that  would  concern  itself  chiefly  with  opposing  revolutionary 
principles.  Disavowed  by  the  Pope,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  con- 
sequences of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  clergy,  Comte  de  Mun 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  project,  and  in  the  new  Chamber  the 
Bonapartists  and  the  Royalists  were  divided  into  four  parties, 
agreeing  only  in  general  hostility  to  the  Government.  The  Re- 
publicans were  not  less  alive  to  the  necessity  for  unanimity.  M. 
Edouard  Lockroy,  who  had  been  elected  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
at  the  first  scrutin  de  liste  of  the  deputies  for  Paris  attempted  to 
form  a  complete  coalition  of  the  members  of  the  Left,  and  with 
this  object  in  view  he  invited  all  the  Republican  deputies  of  the 
"  Grand  Orient "  to  elaborate  one  comprehensive  programme,  but 
the  Radicals  alone  responded  to  this  call.  The  Opportunists  still 
clung  to  their  "National  Republican  Committee,"  presided  over  by 
Senator  Tolain,  although  the  Ministry  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
counsels  emanating  from  the  self-satisfied  group.  Two  members 
of  the  Ministry  having  failed  at  the  elections,  and  having  filled 
the  vacancies  caused  by  the  defeat  of  M.  Pierre  I^grand  and  M. 
Herve  Mangon,  they  met  at  the  Chamber  (Nov.  16)  with  a  minis- 
terial declaration  of  their  proposed  policy.  In  this  lengthy  docu- 
ment three  points  only  called  for  special  remark.  The  Govern- 
ment attributed  the  comparative  success  of  the  Monarchists  to 
three  causes :  a  want  of  unanimity  among  the  Republicans,  the 
weakness  amounting  to  culpability  of  a  great  number  of  func- 
tionaries, and  the  intervention  of  the  clergy  in  the  elections.  It 
therefore  appealed  to  the  Republicans  to  combine  their  efforts  to 
save  the  Republic,  and  stated  that  the  Government  pledged  itself 
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to  punish  severely  all  untrustworthy  functionaries,  and  that  a  bill 
would  be  proposed  for  separating  Church  and  State.  "  If,  as  we 
surmise,  the  majority  should  vote  against  the  separation,  it  will  be 
our  duty  energetically  to  defend  the  rights  of  civil  society  ;  to  use, 
without  passion,  but  with  firmness,  the  means  with  which  the  law 
provides  us,  in  order  to  recall  to  their  duty  towards  the  Government 
of  the  country  such  members  of  the  clergy  as  may  forget  it." 

This  was  the  first  occasion  when,  in  a  ministerial  declaration,  the 
Cabinet  had  expressed  itself  so  plainly  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
clergy.  Acts  soon  followed  words,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
departments,  at  the  instance  of  the  prefect,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  deprived  of  their  stipends  such  factious  priests  as  the 
bishop  refused  to  remove.  Moreover  the  Chamber  annulled  the 
elections  in  those  departments  where  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
had  been  most  active. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  in  the  new  Chamber  arose  on  the 
election  of  the  committee  on  the  Tonquin  credit  (Nov.  24),  when 
a  coalition  between  the  Right  and  the  Extreme  Left  showed  itself. 
Out  of  33  members  of  the  committee  24  were  in  favour  of  the 
policy  of  evacuation,  and  only  9  were  opposed  to  the  ministerial 
programme.  According  to  parliamentary  precedent  this  nomina- 
tion seemed  to  imply  that  the  new  Chamber  would  definitely  set 
aside  colonial  policy. 

From  all  sides,  from  the  municipal  councils,  the  chambers  of 
commerce,  the  trade  guilds,  the  clubs,  protests  were  sent  to  the 
Tonquin  Commission,  some  in  favour  of  evacuation,  some  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  recall  of  the  troops.  The  Commission  set  on  foot  a 
searching  inquiry,  and  called  upon  a  great  number  of  the  general 
oflScers,  both  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  who  had  served  in  Ton- 
quin or  in  Cochin  China,  to  express  their  opinions.  The  results  of 
this  investigation  were  to  remain  secret  until  the  committee  had 
decided  what  depositions  should  be  printed,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  numerous  deputies  on  the  committee  being  also 
journalists,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  communicating 
to  their  readers  such  documents  as  favoured  their  own  opinions. 
Amongst  many  indiscretions  of  this  sort,  the  worst,  perhaps,  was 
the  publication  of  the  evidence  of  General  Bri^re  de  ITsle,  who 
had  been  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  evacuation  of  Lang-Son,  and 
asserted  that  Colonel  Herbinger  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and 
that  during  the  retreat  particularly,  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication for  several  days  together. 

The  outcry  aroused  by  the  publication  of  these  depositions 
favoured  the  purpose  of  the  Extreme  Left,  which  was  to  defer  the 
debate  upon  the  Tonquin  business  until  after  Congress  had  met 
to  elect  a  President  of  the  Republic.  The  Brisson  Ministry  em- 
barrassed M.  Clemenceau  and  his  friends,  by  declaring  itself, 
with  unexpected  energy,  against  the  evacuation  of  Tonquin.  The 
Cabinet,  moreover,  still  possessed  sufficient  influence  in  the 
Chamber  to  obtain  the  credits  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
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the  occupation  of  Tonquin.  This  first  vote,  too,  was  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  created  a  precedent, 
and  in  some  degree  committed  the  new  Chamber  to  the  minis- 
terial policy.  It  was  known  that  M.  Brisson  desired  to  resign  at 
once,  but  by  delaying  matters  till  the  end  of  December  the  time 
for  the  meeting  of  Congress  would  have  arrived ;  and  whatever 
the  result  of  its  vote  might  be,  the  Ministry  would  be  obliged  to 
place  their  resignation  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  Matters  might  then  be  so  arranged  as  to  place  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  sort  of  transition  Cabinet,  which  might 
solve  the  colonial  problem,  and  so  clear  the  course  for  a  homo- 
geneous Ministry  selected  from  the  Radical  party.  Once  esta- 
blished in  power  they  would  apply  themselves  energetically  to 
carrying  out  those  measures  of  reform  at  home  which  were 
demanded  by  the  Extreme  Left.  To  ensure  the  success  of  these 
tactics,  an  endeavour  was  made  (Nov.  28)  to  induce  the  Chamber 
to  vote  as  "  urgent "  a  proposition  of  M.  Barodet  to  appoint  a 
select  committee  of  22  members  to  classify  the  promises  made  by 
candidates  to  their  constituents  ;  to  make  out  the  list  of  electors 
for  1885  and  to  draw  up  a  programme  of  such  reforms  as  were 
considered  essential.  M.  Brisson,  however,  remained  steadfast, 
and  insisted  that  the  discussion  of  the  necessary  credits  should 
take  place  before  the  meeting  of  Congress.  To  this  the  Chamber, 
after  an  animated  discussion,  consented,  and  ended  by  voting, 
though  only  by  a  majority  of  273  to  269,  the  amounts  required 
for  Tonquin  and  Madagascar  (79,634,488  frs.). 

Such  a  majority  in  reality  was  equivalent  to  a  moral  defeat 
of  the  Government.  Moreover,  on  examining  the  votes,  it  was 
found  that  amongst  the  white  bulletinSj  i.e.  those  in  favour  of  the 
vote  of  credit,  were  the  names  of  some  deputies  who  were  actually 
absent,  and  who  had  not  authorised  anyone  to  act  as  their  proxies ; 
the  most  singular  case,  perhaps,  being  that  of  M.  Franconie,  a 
Radical  deputy  of  French  Guiana,  who  was  at  sea  when  the  voting 
took  place  and  who  would  probably  have  voted  against  the 
measure.  Nevertheless,  the  vote  of  credit  was  carried,  and,  on 
Dec.  26,  the  Senate  confirmed  it  almost  without  discussion. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles  (Dec.  28) 
to  elect  a  President  of  the  Republic  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
80  soon  as  it  became  known  that  M.  Grevy  would  offer  himself  for 
re-election.  A  few  Radicals  only,  spoke  in  favour  of  electing 
some  other  candidate,  but  none  of  the  journals  encouraged  this 
idea.  The  deputies  of  the  Right  wished  to  profit  by  the  meeting 
of  Congress,  to  ofiFer  their  objections,  on  the  ground  that  the 
election^  in  four  departments  having  been  annulled  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  considerable  portion  of  French  territory 
was  not  represented  on  such  an  important  occasion.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate,  M.  Leroyer,  however,  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  the  constitution,  was  called  upon  to  preside  over 
the  National  Assembly,  categorically  refused  to  entertain  any  such 
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objection.  Although  well  inured  to  tumults  after  his  experiences 
in  1884,  when  he  presided  over  the  debates  in  Congress  on  the 
revision  of  the  constitution,  M.  Leroyer  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  maintaining  order ;  and  ultimately  the  ushers  were  ordered  to 
guard  the  steps  of  the  tribune,  and  to  prevent  the  Monarchist 
orators  jfrom  mounting.  After  a  stormy  sitting,  that  lasted  three 
hours,  the  vote  was  taken,  and  M.  Grevy  was  again  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic  by  a  majority  of  457  out  of  589  votes. 

Two  days  afterwards  (Dec.  30)  the  Journal  Offidel  annoimced 
that  the  Brisson  Ministry  had  resigned,  and  thus  the  year  ended 
with  a  ministerial  crisis ;  for  it  was  certain  that  the  outgoing 
Premier  would  refuse  to  head  the  next  Cabinet ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  conjecture  what  combination  could  be  devised  which 
could  constitute  a  desirable  Government.  The  political  axis  of 
France  had  entirely  shifted.  The  compact  phalanx  of  Mon- 
archist deputies  obliged  the  Republicans  to  use  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  the  Republic  had  passed 
from  an  attitude  of  attack  to  one  of  defence.  It  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  the  new  Chamber  would  yield  a  working  majority 
to  a  Government  composed  of  members  so  different  in  origin  and 
aims.  It  might  therefore  be  said  that  the  year  1885  in  France 
had  propounded  the  question  of  government,  of  which  the  year 
1886  would  have  to  find  the  solution. 

Unquestionably  the  most  difficult  problem  propounded  to 
French  statesmen  had  been  to  establish  an  equilibrium  in  the 
Budget.  In  the  Finance  Bill  (Aug.  8)  for  the  financial  year  1886, 
the  total  of  expenditure  amounted  to  3,1 78,982,236  francs.  Of  tJiis 
the  service  of  the  Public  Debt  absorbed  1,333,750,653  francs,  of 
which  429,526,439  francs  were  appropriated  to  the  floating  debt 
and  the  Sinking  Fund. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Treasury  Bills  that  had  to  be  re- 
deemed with  these  resources,  had  fallen  due  in  the  previous  year, 
but  there  still  remained  a  little  over  100,000,000  francs  available 
for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  current  year.  This  fact 
enabled  those  who  approved  the  Republican  Budget  to  maintain 
that  the  deficit  was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  a  portion 
of  the  taxes  was  devoted  to  liquidating  the  debts  of  the  State. 
But  the  interest  on,  and  the  redemption  of.  Treasury  bills  at  short 
dates  alone  amounted  to  122,500,000  fi^ncs,  and  a  part  of  the 
sums  thus  repaid  to  the  creditors  of  the  State  was  lent  again  to 
the  "  Tr^soriers-payeurS'generaux." 

The  Budgets  of  the  several  ministerial  offices  absorbed  the 
following  sums : — 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  . 

Justice  . 
Foreign  Affairs 
Interior 

Posts  and  Telegraph 
Commerce 
Agriculture    . 
Public  Works 


»» 


»» 


it 


»» 


»» 


»» 


19,036,000  francs 
38,102,800 
14,163,900 
66,860,339 
2,081,182 
20,763,582 
23,686,470 
113,893,867 
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for  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure.  The  latter,  by 
the  way,  scarcely  exceeded  14,000,000  francs,  showing,  therefore,  a 
remarkable  decrease  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  canals. 

The  three  departments  which  entailed  the  greatest  expendi- 
ture were: — (1)  Public  Instruction,  192,157,273  francs,  of  which 
132,000,000  francs  were  devoted  to  education,  14,000,000  francs 
to  the  fine  arts,  and  a  little  over  46,000,000  francs  to  Public 
Worship.  (2)  The  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  237,687,262  francs, 
of  which  37,000,000  francs  were  devoted  to  the  colonies.  (3) 
The  Ministry  of  War,  which  hitherto  had  constantly  been  in- 
creasing its  expenditure,  now  stood  at  574,788,438  francs,  showing 
a  reduction  of  over  20,000,000  francs  from  the  amounts  of  pre- 
ceding years — an  economy  all  the  more  remarkable  since  supple- 
mentary credits  had  been  almost  entirely  suppressed. 

The  total  revenue  was  estimated  at  3,016,087,060  francs, 
showing  a  deficit  of  172,835,176  francs  on  the  assumed  receipts. 
But  for  the  past  three  years  the  actual  revenue  had  always  fallen 
short  of  the  original  Budget-estimates,  and,  therefore,  assimoing 
this  to  continue,  the  actual  deficit  for  1886  would  prove  little  less 
than  200  million  francs,  to  be  met  either  by  the  reduction  of 
expenditure  hitherto  deemed  indispensable,  or  by  an  increased 
taxation.  Taxation,  it  was  urged  on  all  sides,  was  already  most 
onerous,  the  French  taxpayer  bearing  a  more  crushing  weight  of 
taxation  than  any  other  citizen  of  the  civilised  world.  Moreover, 
the  general  commercial  and  industrial  depression  is  especially 
felt  in  F'rance,  rendering  the  collection  of  taxes  very  diflScult.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  the  boasted  elasticity  of  the  Budget,  on 
which  so  much  was  said  in  the  good  years  from  1875  to  1882,  has 
reached  its  limit ;  and  that  the  most  imperative  duty  of  the  new 
Ministry  will  be  to  find  a  stable  equilibrium  between  revenue 
and  expenditure,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  jeopardise  irreparably  the 
very  existence  of  the  Republic. 


II.  ITALY. 

The  principal  events  in  the  history  of  Italy  in  1885  were  the 
despatch  of  the  Expedition  to  colonise  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the 
equalising  of  the  land-tax  at  its  close.  These  apparently  inde- 
pendent events  were,  in  truth,  closely  allied,  and  they  coloured 
the  whole  political  horizon.  It  was  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
flattering  national  vanity,  or  of  freeing  the  ConsvZta  from  the 
embarrassments  of  the  alliance  with  the  three  empires,  by  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  England,  that  Signor  Mancini  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Foreign  OflSce,  and  promised  the 
appearance  of  an  Italian  fleet  and  army  on  the  Egyptian  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea. 

The  same  motives  that  actuated  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  to  find 
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new  channels  for  the  stream  of  German  emigration,  impelled  the 
Italian  Cabinet  also  to  seize  points  whence  Italian  colonisation 
might  spread  into  the  interior  of  the  African  continent.  With 
the  spread  of  financial  and  agricultural  distress  throughout  Europe, 
the  condition  of  the  rural  population  of  Italy  had  become  pitiable. 
The  prices  of  all  commodities  had  been  steadily  rising,  whilst  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  persistently  fell  lower  and  lower. 
Simultaneously,  anarchical  doctrines  began  to  find  supporters  in 
Lombardy,  Romagna,  and  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  the  simplest  remedy  for  this 
disastrous  state  of  things  seemed  to  be  emigration,  under  con- 
ditions advantageous  not  only  to  the  emigrants  but  also  to  the 
Government ;  and  consequently  the  opportunity  oSered  to  Italy  of 
taking  her  part  in  colonial  enterprise  was  gladly  seized. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  entered  into  between  Signer  Mancini 
and  Lord  Granville  were  published  in  the  Oazetta  di  Torino 
(Jan.  1) :  "  Italy  will  assist  England  in  her  enterprises  in  Egypt,  and 
will  raise  her  voice  on  behalf  of  England  in  the  European  Council 
for  the  settling  of  the  Egyptian  question,  on  every  occasion  when 
England  appeals  to  her.  Italy  will  occupy  all  the  territory  on 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  lying  between  the  port  of  Massowah 
and  the  French  colony  of  Obock.  In  the  event  of  any  political 
question  relating  to  Tripoli,  England  undertakes  to  favour  the 
occupation  of  that  country  by  Italy.  England  agrees,  moreover, 
to  encourage  Italy  in  founding  colonies  and  in  taking  possession 
of  territory  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa."  In  the  early  part  of 
January  the  Expedition,  which  had  been  some  months  preparing, 
left  the  Italian  port  for  its  destination,  and  at  the  re-opening  of 
the  Chambers  (Jan.  15)  the  deputies  Renzis  and  Brunialti  at  once 
questioned  the  Government  as  to  their  intentions.  The  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  declined  to  give  any  explanation,  and  the  Cham- 
ber then  turned  to  the  discussion  of  the  State  contracts  with  the 
railway  companies.  While,  however,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Opposition,  Signer  Baccarini,  ex-Minister  of  Public  Works, 
harassed  the  Minister  of  Finance  with  his  animadversions.  Signer 
Crispi  (Jan.  29)  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  Government  colonial 
policy,  and  angrily  reproached  the  Ministry  with  having  decided 
too  late  on  the  alliance  with  England.  It  was  in  1882,  and  not  in 
1885,  argued  Signer  Crispi,  that  this  decision  should  have  been 
arrived  at ;  and  Italy  would  have  gained  by  being  already  for 
some  years  in  possession  of  prosperous  colonies.  Criticism  ceased 
however,  when  it  became  known  that  (Feb.  5)  Admiral  Caimi  had 
occcupied  Massowah,  and  that  Assab  would  soon  be  similarly 
treated;  and  the  two  posts  were  forthwith  placed  under  the 
military  jurisdiction  of  the  army  corps  of  Bari. 

The  Porte  had  sent  a  note  meanwhile  (Feb.  3)  requesting  the 
Italian  Government  to  explain  its  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
Red  Sea,  but  the  only  answer  obtainable  from  the  Consulta  was 
an  assurance  of  its  intention  to  respect  all  international  rights. 
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Foreign  affairs  having  thus  been  temporarily  disposed  of,  the 
President  of  the  Council  was  suddenly  interpellated  by  the  Deputy 
Lucca,  in  the  name  of  132  of  his  colleagues,  on  a  far  more  urgent 
subject.  "The  Chamber,"  ran  the  resolution,  "being  seriously 
concerned  about  the  state  of  agriculture  and  the  condition  of  the 
agrarian  population,  and  considering  it  necessary  to  alleviate  its 
sufferings  and  provide  against  any  further  distress  that  may 
threaten  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  calls  upon  Grovemment  to 
suggest  prompt  and  efficacious  remedies." 

Signor  Depretis  besought  the  Chamber  to  postpone  the  discus- 
sion of  this  proposition  until  after  the  vote  for  the  railway  con- 
tracts ;  but  the  Opposition  refused  to  adopt  this  proposal,  and 
Signor  Cairoli's  motion  for  "  urgency "  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  Signor  Depretis,  however,  was  more  successful  in 
carrying  an  amendment,  that  the  question  should  be  discussed 
until  the  debate  on  the  railway  contracts  had  been  brought  to  a 
close.  The  following  day  (Feb.  3)  the  Minister  of  War,  General 
Ricotti,  announced  to  the  Chamber  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
been  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  gout  in  his  arm,  and  as  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  he 
asked  that  it  might  be  deferred  for  a  month.  This  announcement 
led  to  a  scandalous  scene.  Signor  Nicotera  accused  the  Ministry 
of  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  country,  and  the  Deputy 
Delvecchio  proposed  that  the  discussion  on  agrarian  distress  should 
be  deferred  till  after  the  clauses  in  the  Railway  Contracts  Bill 
relating  to  the  subject  of  fares.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Signor  Genala,  opposed  this,  and  was  supported  by  the  Chamber, 
which  adopted  his  view  by  a  majority  of  186  to  133  votes. 

The  evening  sittings  during  the  month  of  February  were  con- 
sequently devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  tariffs  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean railway,  in  the  course  of  which  the  doctrines  of  State 
Socialism  were  boldly  advocated,  and  reduced  travelling  fares 
were  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  most  widely  differing  classes, 
such  as  teachers,  pupils,  actors,  members  of  patriotic  societies,  &c. 

These  obstacles  as  to  details,  although  thus  delayed,  did  not 
defeat  the  measure,  which  was  carried  by  the  Government  by  296 
against  203  votes. 

The  importance  of  this  bill  was  proved  by  the  keenness  with 
which  it  was  discussed.  The  debate  occupied  altogether  sixty- five  sit- 
tings, many  of  which  were  not  over  till  seven  in  the  evening,  a  late 
hour  for  Italy.  No  less  than  132  speakers  took  part  in  the  debate, 
amongst  whom  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  had  addressed  the 
Chamber  1 30,  Signor  Sanguinetti  106,  and  Signor Bacoarini  9 9  times. 

Thanks  to  this  victory,  the  Depretis  Cabinet  acquired  a  greater 
authority  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  agrarian  crisis 
and  the  debates  arising  thereon.  Throughout  the  northern  pro- 
vinces the  agitation  increased  as  the  winter  advanced.  At  Casale 
and  lantua,  assemblages  of  starving  peasants  {contadini)  were 
dispersed  with  difficulty.     Lombardy  especially  was  in  an  alarm- 
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iiig  condition,  strikes  were  taking  place  amongst  the  agricultural 
labourers,  and  the  Socialist  leaders  profited  by  the  distress  among 
the  small  proprietors  to  urge  them  to  acts  of  violence.  In  March, 
1877,  the  Italian  Parliament  had  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture  throughout  the  kingdom.  After  a  protracted 
investigation  its  report,  when  published,  was  the  reverse  of  satis- 
factory. Many  causes  had  combined  to  bring  about  this  result. 
On  the  one  hand  a  diminution  of  the  profits  obtainable  from  the 
soil  by  either  landlords  or  farmers  was  established,  and  on  the 
other  an  increase  in  the  burdens  thrown  upon  the  land.  The 
diseases  of  the  silk- worm,  of  the  vines,  and  of  the  fruits  called 
agrumi  (acid  fruits  generally,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  &c.)  had 
largely  reduced  the  production. 

The  competition  of  China  and  of  India  had  ruined  the  silk- 
worm  nurseries,  and  the  rice-fields  in  part  of  Lombardy.  The 
abolition  of  the  forced  currency  had  depressed  prices,  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  the  army  and  navy  had  destroyed  the  equili- 
brium of  the  Budget,  and  finally  the  disproportion  of  the  land-tax 
was  so  oppressive  that  in  many  provinces  the  small  proprietors 
saw  their  fields  confiscated  to  the  Treasury  because  they  could  no 
longer  pay  the  imposts. 

The  discussions  on  the  agrarian  crisis  had  oflFered  a  fine  field 
for  the  declamatory  and  somewhat  theatrical  character  by  which, 
in  the  Italian  Parliament,  all  the  great  debates  of  this  kind  are 
marked.  Nearly  80  speakers  inscribed  their  names  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  discussion.  The  greater  number  of  these  dwelt 
upon  the  causes  of  the  crisis  with  which  they  were  most  familiar, 
officially  or  privately.  Almost  all  declared  that  the  principal  re- 
form to  be  accomplished  in  order  to  remedy  the  disastrous  state 
of  things  was  the  equalisation  of  the  land  tax,  the  pereqtuazione 
fondiara.  This  term  requires  explanation.  If  Italy  is  unified 
politically,  it  is  far  from  being  so  fiscally.  There  are  in  the 
kingdom  22  diflFerent  official  valuations  of  property,  dating  from 
the  early  years  of  the  century.  The  land  tax  is  apportioned  and 
collected  in  22  different  ways,  hence  great  inequalities  are  to  be 
found  in  two  closely  adjoining  provinces.  Whilst  the  taxes  are 
very  heavy  in  Upper  Italy  (where  the  land  was  already  highly 
cultivated  even  before  the  annexations),  they  are  relatively  light 
in  the  southern  provinces,  where  for  some  years  a  fruitful  source 
of  wealth  has  been  found  in  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

Further,  the  communal  authorities  have  unlimited  power  of  levy- 
ing the  tax  of  "  the  additional  centimes  "  for  local  purposes,  and 
over  this  the  State  has  no  control.  Thus,  in  certain  communes,  the 
imposts  which  the  proprietors  have  to  pay  are  enormous.  There 
are  communes  where  the  municipal  taxation  is  nine  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  State.  In  the  province  of  Cremona  an  instance 
was  given  of  a  property  with  a  net  revenue  of  5,684  lire,  paying 
3,374  lire  in  taxes. 

The  need  of  establishing  some  unity  of  system  has  occupied 
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the  attention  of  every  Cabinet  ever  since  the  first  proposal  was 
brought  forward  by  M.  Bartozi  in  1861,  and  every  Ministry  has 
had  its  scheme  of  dealing  with  the  perequazione  fondiardj  each 
in  its  turn  going  to  join  its  stillborn  predecessors  in  the  parlia- 
mentary archives.  Signor  Magliani  seized  the  present  occasion  to 
offer  his  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  moment  was  fevourable. 
The  parliamentary  field  was  at  length  free  from  the  interminable 
debates  on  the  railway  contracts.  So  much  of  the  spring  session  as 
would,  not  be  required  for  the  debates  on  the  Budget  might  be  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  the  land  laws.  But  fate  decided  other- 
wise. During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  agrarian  riots, 
resembling  the  "^ocgueri^,"  had  disturbed  the  province  of  Mantua, 
and  these  were  followed  by  a  scarcely  less  serious  outbreak  of  the 
students  at  the  University  of  Turin,  arising  out  of  the  arrest  of 
some  of  their  body  by  the  city  authorities.  By  the  firmness  and 
moderation  of  the  Prefect  of  Turin  and  of  the  Eector  of  the  Uni- 
versity, order  was  at  length  restored,  but  this  imeute  showed  the 
urgent  necessity  of  carefully  watching  the  active  propaganda 
carried  on  by  political  parties,  even  in  the  higher  schools  of  the 
kingdom.  The  reopening  of  the  Chambers  coincided  very  nearly 
with  the  grand  fetes  given  by  the  municipality  of  Naples  on  the 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  great  reservoirs  of  the  Serino 
at  Capodimonte,  The  municipality  of  that  city,  by  far  the  most 
densely  populated  in  the  kingdom,  had  obtained  from  the  Statue, 
after  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  1884,  a  grant  of  36,000,000  lire 
for  sanitary  purposes.  With  this  money  in  hand  the  municipality 
at  once  obtained  possession  of  the  som-ces  of  the  Serino,  and  set 
about  restoring  the  great  aqueduct  built  under  the  Emperor 
Claudius  for  the  fleet  at  Misenum,  and  their  completion  of  the 
work  was  made  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing.  Signor  Nicotera 
protested  warmly  in  the  Chamber  against  these  fetes,  which  he 
considered  inopportune.  All  the  winter  time,  he  declared,  had 
been  lost  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  Naples,  who  had 
neglected  to  cleanse  the  hotbeds  of  infection  which  existed  in  the 
city,  and  a  return  of  the  previous  year's  epidemy  might  be 
expected  in  the  sununer.  Under  these  conditions,  all  festivities 
and  expenses  were,  he  maintained,  out  of  place.  This  criticism, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  Chamber  from  sending  a  deputation  to 
represent  it  at  the  fetes,  which  were  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  warmth 
of  the  reception  recorded  to  the  king.  During  this  time,  Signor 
Mancini  was  struggling  against  the  Peritarchyj  that  had  vowed  his 
destruction.  The  pretext  chosen  by  them  was  his  colonial  policy, 
which  was  made  the  object  of  many  acrimonious  attacks.  The 
debate  on  the  Budget  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Aug.  7) 
afforded  one  of  such  pretexts.  It  was  opened  by  an  interpellation 
brought  forward  by  the  Deputies  Camporeale,  de  Eenzis,  and 
Cairoli.  Signor  Mancini  contended  that  the  colonial  policy  of 
Italy  was  extremely  moderate,  and  was  not  likely  either  to  originate 
intOTiational  disputes  or  to  create  financial  embarrassments,  and 
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that  the  Government  would  carefully  avoid  any  compromising  un- 
dertaking. But  the  Opposition  would  not  be  satisfied  by  such  vague 
disclaimers.  Signor  Camporeale  demanded  the  production  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  exchanged  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eed 
Sea  Expedition,  and  SS.  Cairoli  and  de  Renzis  brought  forward 
motions  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Minister.  On  the  following 
day  Signor  Mancini  was  so  violently  attacked  by  Signor  Sonnino 
Sidney,  the  editor  of  the  RasaegTuiy  that  the  President  of  the 
Council  was  forced  to  intervene,  and  by  maintaining  the  unanimity 
and  conditional  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet  for  the  foreign  and 
colonial  policy  of  the  Government,  he  at  once  raised  the  debate  to 
a  higher  tone  by  demonstrating  the  advantages  that  had  accrued 
to  Italy  firom  her  alliance  with  the  central  Powers.  The  expedi- 
tion to  Assab  clearly  showed  that  this  alliance  was  not  an  irksome 
bond,  and  that  Italy  had  preserved  intact  her  liberty  of  action. 
But  if  the  Government  wished  to  preserve  its  independence  in  re- 
lation to  foreign  countries,  it  certainly  could  not  relinquish  it  in 
the  face  of  paxty  opposition,  and  this  it  would  be  doing  were  it 
prematurely  to  declare  its  intentions.  At  that  moment  he  could 
say  no  more  than  that  the  Ministry  was  determined  to  defend  the 
honour  of  the  Italian  flag.  This  lengthy  discussion  closed  by  a 
vote  of  confidence  proposed  by  Signor  Tajani,  by  which  the 
Chamber  accepted  (188  to  97)  the  ministerial  explanation.  The 
firm  attitude  adopted  by  Signor  Depretis  had  defeated  the  tactics 
of  the  Pentarchy y  who  were  conscious  of  certain  underhand  man- 
oeuvres, originating  in  the  ministerial  majority  itself,  but  guided 
by  a  fraction  of  the  Right  against  Signor  Mancini.  In  the  midst 
of  these  plots  and  intrigues  grave  news  arrived  from  Africa.  Not- 
withstanding the  reassuring  statistics  published  by  the  Minister 
of  War,  concerning  the  health  of  the  troops  in  Africa,  it  became 
known  that  the  garrison  of  Massowah,  and  also  that  of  Assab,  were 
suffering  from  epidemic  diseases.  Lieutenant-General  Ricci,  sent 
on  a  mission  of  inquiry  about  the  end  of  February,  had  given  cer- 
tainly a  very  favourable  report,  but  it  had  been  drawn  up  before 
the  hot  season  had  so  severely  tried  the  endurance  of  the  troops. 
The  complaints  of  the  soldiers  at  once  aroused  the  sympathies  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Italian  section  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  subscriptions 
were  collected  to  send  gifts  in  kind  to  the  expeditionary  troops. 
The  Government,  however,  considering  that  Italy  was  in  a  state 
of  peace,  refused  to  accept  these  aids.  The  material  condition  of 
the  troops  was  not  bettered  by  this  refusal.  Moreover,  the  Negous 
of  Abyssinia,  after  having  received  the  Italian  deputations  favour- 
ably, suddenly  assumed  a  hostile  attitude,  and  massed  his  troops 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Italian  posts.  This  bad  news 
gave  the  Opposition  fresh  spirit,  and  a  fresh  attack  was  made  on 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  when  the  discussion  of  the  Budget 
for  his  department  came  on.  Nevertheless,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  after  a  very  warm  discussion,  voted  (June  17)  the  re- 
quired credits,  but  by  a  majority  of  4  votes  only. 
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Signer  Mancini,  who  had  been  especially  attacked,  considered 
this  majority  unsatisfactory,  and  he  therefore  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion. Signor  Depretis  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  considering 
themselves  as  aolidaires^  resigned  at  the  same  time.  The 
ministerial  crisis  lasted  exactly  one  week.  It  was  thought  for 
some  days  that  TraTisformimn  had  had  its  day,  and  that  Signor 
Depretis  would  definitely  relinquish  public  life,  in  accordance 
with  his  long-announced  intention.  The  King  summoned  Signor 
Biancheri,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  proposed 
to  him  to  take  the  Presidency  of  the  Council.  On  his  refusal  the 
idea  was  put  forward  of  forming  a  Cabinet  under  General  Cialdini ; 
whilst  a  more  numerous  group  of  the  deputies  of  the  Left  favoured 
the  idea  of  a  Cabinet  presided  over  by  Signor  Nicotera.  But  the 
Old  Left  and  the  Pentarchy  would  only  have  been  able  to  carry  on 
^^a  Government  by  detaching  a  number  of  Liberal  votes  from  the 
new.  majority.  It  remained  to  be  proved  whether  or  not  Signor 
Depretis  still  preserved  his  influence  over  the  coalition  that  he 
had  formed,  find  the  next  sitting  (June  22)  proved  that  the 
position  of  the  late  Premier  in  the  Parliament  was  as  strong  as  ever. 

The  Chamber  having  concluded  the  discussion  of  the  Budget 
of  Public  Works,  passed  on  to  that  of  the  Bevenue.  Signor  Bac- 
carini  declared  that,  in  face  of  the  ministerial  crisis,  it  was  not 
competent  for  them  to  vote  a  Budget  for  the  entire  year ;  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  Eoyal  preroga- 
tive, he  proposed,  if  the  Chamber  thought  well,  to  vote  for  four 
months,  or  even  for  only  one  month,  the  amount  of  the  imposts  to 
be  collected.  Signor  Crispi  supported  this  scheme,  and  then 
the  Pentarchy  found  themselves  irretrievably  committed  to  this. 
Signor  Minghetti  came  to  their  rescue,  however,  by  alleging  that 
this  plan  would  prove  impracticable;  and  Signor  Depretis  de- 
manded that  the  Budget  for  the  entire  year  should  be  voted.  This 
was  carried  on  the  motion  of  Signor  Zerbi,  and  the  ex-Premier 
was  left,  as  ever,  master  of  the  situation.  No  one,  therefore,  was 
surprised  to  learn  the  next  day  that  the  Cabinet,  which  had  so 
recently  resigned,  was  to  resume  ofiSce,  the  only  portfolio 
changing  its  holder  being  that  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  which  the 
President  of  the  Council  retained  provisionally  in  his  own  hands, 
together  with  that  of  the  Interior,  whilst  Signor  Diego  Tajani 
(the  deputy  of  Salerno),  who  had  played  an  important  part  during 
the  parliamentary  debates  of  the  session,  replaced  Signor  Pessina 
in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  The  eflFect  of  this  crisis  had  thus  been 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  historic  Left  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
correspondingly  to  increase  the  hopes  and  the  exactions  of  the 
Eight,  for  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  conferred  on  Signor  Tajani, 
had  not  the  importance  of  that  of  Foreign  AflFairs,  and  Signor 
Magliani  was  therefore  the  only  Minister  who  had  formed  part  of 
Signor  Depretis'  first  Cabinet  in  1881.  Almost  immediately  after 
these  events  the  session  came  to  an  end,  and  the  recess  was  pro- 
longed far  into  November.. 
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The  press,  through  the  autumn,  found  ample  sustenance  for 
its  polemical  ardour  in  the  pontifical  rescript  against  the  use 
made  by  the  Italian  Government  of  the  funds  of  the  "  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  in  the  discussions  of  the  Sanitary 
Congress,  and  the  re-appearance  of  the  cholera  at  Naples  and 
elsewhere,  and  above  all,  in  the  addresses  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders  in  the  provinces.  Signer  Tajani  profited  by  the 
parliamentary  vacation  to  attempt  a  complete  remodelling  of 
the  judicial  staflF.  He  began  by  introducing  small  changes,  which 
aimed  at  neutralising  provincial  and  local  favouritism.  But  all 
the  while  he  was  elaborating  an  extensive  plan  of  judicial  reform. 
There  exist  in  Italy  five  Courts  of  Cassation  (derived  from  former 
Governments),  in  Turin,  Florence,  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Eome, 
and  below  these  are  twenty-four  Courts  of  Appeal.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  this  abundance  of  tribunals,  causes  are  protracted  to  a 
scandalous  and  disheartening  length.  Signer  Tajani,  taking  the 
English  Bench  as  his  model,  desired  to  have  a  small  number  of 
highly-paid  judges,  but  chosen  from  the  most  eminent  advocates. 
The  project,  admirable  in  theory,  aroused  from  the  first  moment  the 
jealous  opposition  of  local  interests,  and  it  at  once  became  apparent 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  a  strong  current  of  public 
opinion,  in  order  to  combat  the  objections  that  would  be  raised. 

Before  the  Chambers  reassembled  the  Cabinet  was  completed, 
by  the  nomination  of  General  Count  Robilant  to  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  AflFairs.  This  diplomatist  had  been  accredited  as 
Italian  Ajmbassador  to  Vienna,  from  1871  to  1885.  He  had  played 
an  important  part  in  the  political  negotiations  which  had  ended 
by  associating  Italy  with  the  policy  of  the  three  Emperors.  His 
entry  into  the  Ministry,  desired  by  the  Chancellors  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  suggested  that  the  Italian  Government  had  no 
intention  of  swerving  from  the  imperial  policy  at  a  time  when  the 
Eastern  question  was  assuming  a  menacing  aspect. 

Parliament,  on  its  reassembling,  lost  no  time  in  applying  itself 
to  serious  work.  The  President  of  the  Council  and  the  Minister 
of  Finance  brought  before  the  Chamber  a  measure  preparatory  to 
the  proposed  total  reform  and  equalisation  of  the  land-tax.  This 
measure,  known  as  the  "  Financial  Omnibus,"  consisted  of  several 
claoses,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  lowering  of  the  price  of 
salt  by  twenty  centimes  per  kilogramme,  the  reduction  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  franc  in  the  land-tax,  and  a  proportionate  augmentation 
of  indirect  taxation.  After  comparatively  slight  opposition,  this 
Bill  was  carried  by  158  votes  against  145. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  was  next  turned  to  its  troops  in 
Africa.  General  Gene,  on  taking  the  command  at  Massowah  (Dec. 
2)  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  in  which  he  said : 
•*  The  Government  has  strongly  insisted  on  my  devoting  all  my 
attention  to  the  development  of  your  resources,  and  particularly 
of  your  commerce — the  source  of  prosperity  for  all,  and  the  only 
object  which  the  Italian  exi>edition  to  your  country  had  in  view.** 
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Thia  proclamation,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  followed  up,  clearly 
indicated  that  the  Italian  Government  was  no  longer  content  with 
a  mere  military  occupation,  but  that  it  intended  to  assert  its 
sovereignty,  and  this  evolution  gave  rise  to  an  interpellation, 
presented  by  the  deputy  Canzi  (Dec.  8).  To  this  both  Signor 
Depretis  and  the  Count  de  Robilant  replied.  The  former  declared 
that  the  occupation  of  Massowah  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  so  often  laid  down  by  the  Government,  namely,  those  of 
a  commercial,  not  a  mere  conquering,  policy.  The  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  said  that  Italy  would  imitate  Germany,  whose 
protective  action  follows,  not  precedes,  its  commercial  enterprises 
with  the  natives.  Whilst  refusing  to  state  the  precise  instructions 
given  to  General  Gene,  the  Count  de  Robilant  declared  that  Italy 
intended  to  continue  to  occupy  Massowah  and  Assab,  and  that  her 
object  in  founding  colonies  was  that  she  might  have  a  definite 
point  to  which  she  could  direct  the  stream  of  emigration. 

The  journals  of  political  economy  discussed  this  ministerial 
theory.  Italy,  they  urged,  could  not  be  compared  with  Germany 
in  respect  of  emigration,  for  more  than  half  the  Italians  who  went 
to  seek  their  fortune  in  foreign  countries  were  only  temporary 
emigrants,  attracted  chiefly  to  France  by  the  prospect  of  higher 
wages  and  the  great  public  works  there,  returning  regularly  every 
summer  to  their  own  country.  Moreover  it  was  from  the  small 
proprietors  that  the  largest  contingent  of  soldiers  was  drawn,  and 
Italy  had  no  advantage  to  reap  from  the  disappearance  of  this 
class  of  citizens.  But  these  criticisms  produced  little  effect  upon 
the  public,  and  the  credit  of  the  Ministry  remained  unshaken. 
The  Cabinet,  moreover,  had  made  a  good  impression  by  its  pro- 
posal to  relieve  the  small  landowners  from  the  pressure  of  the 
land-tax,  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  them.  The  moment  was  all 
the  more  favom^ble,  for  it  provoked  the  Opposition  to  a  general  dis- 
cussion upon  the  project  of  a  fundamental  equalisation  of  the 
land-tax.  Moreover,  the  deputies  of  the  South,  although  opposed 
to  this  particular  proposal,  were  for  the  moment  pacified  by  the 
long-desired  opening  of  rapid  communication  between  Naples 
and  Rome ;  and,  as  a  final  consideration,  Signor  de  Robilant  had 
been  too  short  a  time  in  power,  and  the  exterior  situation  was  too 
critical,  to  permit  the  Left  Opposition  to  bring  about  a  ministerial 
complication,  even  if  it  were  possible,  which  was  very  doubtful. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Signor  Coppino,  had  acquired 
no  small  credit  for  his  University  reforms,  and  the  Minister  of 
Finance  had  received  a  special  mark  of  approbation  from  his 
colleagues  of  the  monetary  convention  assembled  at  Paris. 

The  debate  on  the  equalisation  of  the  land-tax  was  thus 
opened  under  favourable  auspices,  and  after  a  short  preliminary 
discussion  the  Chamber,  by  275  to  168  votes,  passed  a  resolution 
(Dec.  17),  proposed  by  the  Commission  and  approved  by  the 
Government,  laying  down  the  fundamental  principles  for  the  new 
law.     On  the  same  day  at  the  Vatican  the  Diplomatic  Act  was 
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signed  regulating  the  question  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  in 
accordance  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Pope,  in  his 
capacity  of  mediator.  This  fact  was  looked  upon  by  the  Catholics 
as  a  proof  of  the  prestige  acquired  by  Leo  XIII.  Its  reception 
was  compared  to  that  of  the  Encyclical  of  Nov.  1,  addressed 
especially  to  France,  wherein  the  Sovereign  PontiflF,  whilst  main- 
taining the  rights  of  the  Church  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Syllabus, 
affiimed  that  Catholicism  was  not  necessarily  inherent  in  any  par- 
ticular form  of  government,  and  only  asked  from  modem  states 
freedom  and  the  protection  of  its  secular  rights. 

Budget. — ^The  Budget  of  Receipts  for  the  financial  year  from 
July  1,  1885,  to  June  30,  1886,  was  estimated  at  1,696,407,922 
lire,  of  which  the  ordinary  receipts  were  1,456,173,074  lire  and 
the  extraordinary  240,234,848  lire.  The  land-tax  appeared  in 
this  total  for  125,644,330  lire,  to  which  must  be  added  66,200,000 
lire  for  taxes  on  buildings.  Thus  the  Italian  State  derives  a 
grand  total  of  taxation  from  house  and  land  of  191,844,330  lire. 

In  France  if  we  add  to  the  land-tax,  properly  so  called,  the 
impost  on  doors  and  windows  (paid  by  the  tenants),  we  arrive  at 
a  total  of  225,432,400  francs — a  nearly  equal  amount  for  the  two 
countries,  allowing  for  the  diflference  of  area  and  population. 
The  customs  duties  in  Italy  produced  only  178,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  341,000,000  in  France;  the  tobacco  monopoly, 
176,300,000  lire  in  the  one  country  as  against  375,478,000  francs 
in  the  other.  The  Lottery,  a  special  institution  in  Italy,  produced 
only  72,500,000  lire,  whilst  it  cost  51,000,000  for  management. 

The  amounts  estimated  as  required  for  the  service  of  the 
various  ministerial  oflBces  during  the  year  were  : — 

Treasury 
Finance  . 
Justice    . 
Foreign  Affairs 
Public  Instruction 
Interior   . 
Public  Works . 
War 

Marine    . 
Agriculture 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt  amounted  to  about  530,000,000 
lire ;  the  remainder  of  the  sum  required  for  the  Treasury  being 
for  the  service  of  the  floating  debt  and  the  Civil  List. 

The  accounts  for  the  financial  year  thus  showed  a  presumed 
deficit  of  10,904,847  lire.  But  it  was  impossible  to  predict  how 
far  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  might  aflFect  the  general  result ;  the 
Budgets  of  War  and  Marine  being  specially  subject  to  personal 
influence.  The  actual  Minister  of  War,  Lieut.-Gen.  Eicotti,  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  partisan  ojf  the  Prussian  school  of 
tactics ;  he  has  adopted  the  German  regulations  for  the  Italian 
staff.  Holding  the  doctrine  that  the  true  defence  of  a  country 
consists  in  its  army  rather  than  in  its  fortifications,  he  devoted  a 


Ordinary 

Supplementary 

717,366,997 

34,104,715  lire 

178,247,031 

1,337,886   „ 

33,780,462 

106,900   „ 

7,562,368 

69,200   „ 

32,163,137 

1,996,606   „ 

59,616,483 

4,536,710   „ 

73,711,210 

221,833,286   „ 

216,043,773 

34,760,000   „ 

68,814,647 

18,660,000   „ 

11,669,009 

1,166,363   „ 
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sum  of  5,000,000  lire  out  of  an  annuity  granted  by  the  Chambers 
till  1891,  for  the  purposes  of  fortification,  in  order  to  increase 
the  infantry  regiments  by  ten  men  to  each  company. 

In  the  Navy  Budget  large  votes  were  taken,  to  be  expended  in 
the  construction  of  ironclads ;  but  the  foreign  contractors  whose 
tenders  for  the  hulls  of  the  vessels  were  accepted  were  obliged 
by  their  contracts  to  construct  them  on  Italian  territory,  and  con- 
sequently had  to  organise  building-yards  of  their  own  in  that 
country.  Under  these  conditions,  Italy  looks  forward  to  be 
relieved  before  long  from  the  heavy  tribute  she  has  hitherto  paid 
to  foreign  contractors. 

CHAPTER  II. 

GERMANY   AND  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
I.  GERMANY. 

In  Germany  public  attention  was  this  year  mainly  occupied  with 
foreign  and  colonial  aflFairs.  Of  internal  questions  the  most  in- 
teresting was  that  of  the  increase  of  the  protective  duty  on  com, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  a  long  and  animated  debate  in  the 
German  Parliament  during  the  month  of  February.  Prince 
Bismarck's  speeches  on  this  occasion  were  marked  by  their  usual 
boldness  and  originality.  The  predictions  made  by  the  opponents 
of  the  duty  six  years  ago — that  its  effect  would  be  to  increase  the 
price  of  com — had,  he  said,  been  completely  falsified.  Com  was 
now  cheaper  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. He  did  not  agree,  however,  in  the  opinion  that  the  cheap- 
ness of  com  necessarily  makes  a  country  happy  or  prosperous.  If 
this  were  the  case  the  Russians  and  Roumanians  would  be  better 
off  than  the  French  and  the  Belgians.  If  prices  continued  to  fall, 
of  which  there  was  great  danger,  owing  to  the  competition  of  India 
and  other  countries,  the  people  whose  existence  depends  upon 
agriculture — constituting  in  Germany  26  out  of  45  millions — 
would  be  ruined ;  and  it  was  mainly  in  order  to  arrest  this  further 
fall  in  prices  that  the  increase  of  the  protective  duty  on  corn  was 
proposed.  It  would  also  stimulate  production  in  the  country,  and 
even  if  the  importation  of  corn  were  absolutely  prohibited,  Ger- 
many would  be  able  herself  to  produce  the  40,000,000  cwt.  of 
com  which  she  now  imports.  If  he  had  not  introduced  protective 
duties  six  years  ago,  not  only  the  agriculture,  but  all  the  manu- 
factures of  Germany  would  have  perished,  and  the  crash  would 
have  taken  place  earlier  if  the  Government  had  not  been  able  to 
give  employment  to  German  industry  by  means  of  the  French 
milliards.  Finally,  speaking  of  free  trade  in  England,  the  Prince 
remarked  that  the  worst  landowners  are  not  those  who  live  on 
their  estates,  but  who  live  in  the  capital,  and  take  no  interest  in 
their  estates  except  in  so  far  as  they  derive  an  income  from  them. 
"  If  England,  by  adhering  to  her  present  policy  with  regard  to 
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com  duties,  should  allow  her  landowners  to  be  gradually  ruined,  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  would  be  advantageous  to  the  future  of 
the  country  or  the  prosperity  of  the  rural  population.  The  land- 
owners will  then  live  in  town  on  their  rents,  summer  and  winter, 
without  knowing  anything  of  country  life,  or  at  most  will  leave 
town  only  for  a  fashionable  outing.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
essential  advantages  of  German  life  that  a  great  part  of  our 
wealthy  classes  live  in  the  country  all  the  year  round,  and  carry 
on  agriculture  directly  and  for  themselves."  The  Government 
proposal  to  increase  the  duty  on  wheat  from  one  to  three  marks 
was  ultimately  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

On  May  6  an  interesting  debate  took  place  in  the  Prussian 
Diet  on  an  edict  issued  by  the  Government  ordering  all  Poles  who 
were  not  Prussian  subjects  to  be  expelled  from  the  country.  This 
edict  was  carried  out  with  great  severity,  many  Poles  who  had 
resided  in  Prussia  for  years,  and  had  established  themselves  in 
trade  or  in  a  profession,  having  been  sent  across  the  frontier  with 
their  families  at  very  short  notice ;  and  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
the  Prussian  Government  in  the  matter  excited  great  indignation 
in  Kussia  and  Austria,  to  which  country  most  of  the  Poles  affected 
by  the  edict  were  sent.  The  total  number  of  persons  banished 
exceeded  34,700,  of  whom  the  majority  were  Russian  subjects- 
Many  others  emigrated  to  America  on  finding  thai  they  would  not 
be  exempted  from  the  decree.  No  charge  of  conspiracy  or  dis- 
loyalty was  made  against  any  of  the  exiles,  nor  were  the  poorest 
of  them  banished  as  paupers,  for  all  were  either  earning  their 
living  or  had  means  of  support.  Most  of  them  belonged  to  the 
working  classes,  and  many  had  served  in  the  Prussian  army  and 
still  belonged  to  the  Landwehr.  At  Breslau,  a  non-commissioned 
oflScer  who  had  been  twelve  years  on  active  service,  applied  for 
leave  to, enter  the  Reserve.  His  application  was  granted,  but  he 
received  an  order  of  expulsion  together  with  his  discharge.  The 
population  of  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  Polish  Prussia  was  deci- 
mated ;  6,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Inovraclav  were  banished,  and 
in  one  village  of  850  inhabitants  500  only  were  allowed  to  remain. 
In  the  mining  districts  work  had  to  be  suspended,  owing  to  the 
wholesale  expulsion  of  pit  men,  and  at  Dantzic,  which  is  the  chief 
centre  of  the  com  trade  between  Russia  and  the  West,  great  losses 
were  caused  by  the  banishment  of  clerks  in  banks  and  merchants' 
offices.  Some  of  the  hardest  cases  were  those  of  workmen  who 
had  for  years  been  members  of  mutual  relief  societies,  and  had 
paid  the  prescribed  percentage  of  their  wages  to  secure  a  provision 
for  old  age.  These  men  now  lost  all  the  fruits  of  their  thrift,  and 
as  most  of  them  spoke  only  German,  having  resided  so  long  in 
Prussia,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  find  employment 
in  Poland  or  Russia. 

The  Home  Minister,  Herr  von  Puttkamer,  said,  in  reply  to  an 
interpellation  on  the  subject,  that  the  measure  objected  to  was 
dictated  by  State  necessity,  and  that  the  Government  could  not 
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tolerate  the  presence  in  Prussia  of  large  numbers  of  Poles  who 
were  not  Prussian  subjects  any  more  than  it  could  that  of  Danes 
in  Schleswig-Holstein  or  of  Frenchmen  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The 
only  reason  why  the  edict  was  issued  was  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  political  security  of  the  State,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
German  nationality  and  German  culture.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  had  been  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  Polish 
element  in  East  Prussia  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  West 
Prussia.  The  German  element  had  increased  by  from  1  to  5  per 
cent.,  the  Polish  had  increased  by  from  8  to  11  per  cent.  The 
consequence  was  that  heavy  expenses  had  to  be  incurred  for  Polish 
elementary  schools,  and  the  wholesale  importation  of  Polish 
labourers  had  led  to  the  emigration  from  the  country  of  German 
labourers,  as  they  could  not  work  for  such  low  wages  as  the  Poles, 
who  for  the  most  part  had  become  the  tools  of  a  propaganda  for 
securing  the  preponderance  of  the  Polish  element.  The  Minister 
was  repeatedly  hissed  while  making  this  speech,  and  the  leader  of 
the  Clerical  party,  Dr.  Windthorst,  pointedly  denounced  the  cruelty 
of  the  Government,  but  after  some  discussion  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

On  December  1  a  ftirther  interpellation  on  the  subject  was 
brought  forward  in  the  German  Parliament  by  the  Poles,  sup- 
ported by  the  Clericals,  the  new  Liberals,  the  Alsace-Lorrainers, 
and  the  Social  Democrats,  asking  whether  "  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  taken,  or  means  to  take,  steps  to  oppose  the  further 
execution  of  the  measure."  This  motion  was  met  by  Prince 
Bismarck  with  a  declaration  from  the  throne  which  produced  con- 
siderable excitement  in  the  House.  On  being  asked  by  the 
President  whether  he  was  prepared  to  answer  the  interpellation, 
the  Prince  read  an  Imperial  message  declaring  that  the  interpella- 
tion is  "  based  on  the  legal  assumption  of  there  being  a  Government 
in  Germany  constitutionally  capable  of  taking  action  to  prevent 
the  carrying  out  of  measures  which  have  been  ordered  by  us  in 
our  kingdom  of  Prussia  with  regard  to  the  expulsion  of  subjects 
of  foreign  States,"  and  that  "  the  fact  that  this  legal  supposition, 
as  proved  by  the  signatures  to  the  interpellations,  is  regarded 
as  correct  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Reichstag 
hitherto  in  attendance,  imposes  on  us  the  duty  of  emphatically 
maintaining  om-  rights  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  the  rights 
of  all  our  confederated  allies  in  respect  of  their  sovereignty."  The 
message  proceeded  to  state  that,  like  all  the  confederated  princes, 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  willingly  sacrificed  important  and  exten- 
sive rights  to  the  German  Parliament  and  the  cause  of  German 
unity,  that  he  did  not  regret  these  sacrifices,  but  that  he  is 
resolved  to  protect  the  rights  of  his  hereditary  crown  as  they 
stand  under  the  Federal  treaties,  as  well  as  those  of  his  confede- 
rated allies ;  that  "  there  exists  no  Government  in  the  Empire 
entitled,  under  the  control  of  the  Reichstag,  to  claim  supervision, 
as   this   interpellation  endeavours  to  do,  of  the  exercise  of  the 
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rights  of  sovereignty  enjoyed  by  the  individual  States  of  the  Con- 
federation, in  so  far  as  the  right  to  exercise  such  supervision  has 
not  been  expressly  conceded  to  the  Empire " ;  and  that  the 
Emperor-King  therefore  feels  compelled  to  express  to  the  Reichs- 
tag his  conviction  "  that  the  view  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
deputies  ...  in  supporting  the  interpellation  in  question  is  at 
variance  with  the  German  constitution/'  and  to  declare  "  that  in 
case  of  any  endeavour  being  made  to  carry  the  same  into  eflfect," 
he  will  "  maintain  and  defend  against  such  endeavour  the  rights 
of  each  of  the  Federal  Grovernments,  as  recited  in  the  Treaty  of 
Confederation."  Prince  Bismarck  added,  on  his  part,  that,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  the  Imperial  message,  he  must  decline  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  interpellation  before  the  German 
Parliament,  though  he  would  not  shrink  from  a  debate  upon  the 
subject  in  the  proper  place,  namely,  the  Prussian  Parliament ; 
and  that  the  administrative  measures  referred  to  had  been  taken 
in  virtue  of  the  Emperor's  right,  as  King  of  Prussia,  to  protect 
the  German  element  in  his  border  provinces  against  the  flood  of 
persons  of  foreign  nationality  who  were  settb'ng  there,  to  its  de- 
triment. That  right  was  the  outcome  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
sovereignty,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Treaty  of  Confederation 
was  to  protect  the  right  in  question  against  all  who  might  attack  it. 
The  King  of  Prussia  would  have  been  entitled  to  claim  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Empire  in  the  assertion  of  this  right,  had  it  been 
contested  by  other  countries.  But  this  had  not  been  the  case ; 
on  the  contrary,  foreign  countries  had  entered  into  friendly 
negotiations  with  his  Majesty  on  the  subject.  The  Chancellor 
further  asserted  that  it  was  *'  entirely  beyond  the  competence  "  of 
the  German  Parliament  "  to  call  t  he  kings  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria, 
or  the  grand-dukes  of  Baden  and  Hesse,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
way  in  which  they  exercised  their  sovereign  rights  within  their 
own  particular  dominions  "  ;  and  that  the  representatives  of  their 
respective  Governments  could  not  therefore  condescend  to  answer 
"an  interpellation  based  on  so  evidently  mistaken  a  theory  of  the 
Imperial  constitution."  He  then  left  the  Chamber,  together  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Federal  Council. 

This  summary  proceeding  efifectually  silenced  the  authors  of 
the  interpellation,  and  the  House  passed  to  the  other  business 
before  it.  When,  however,  the  Foreign  OflBce  estimates  came  on, 
and  Prince  Bismarck  returned  to  answer  any  criticisms  that  might 
be  made  upon  them,  Herr  von  Windthorst,  the  leader  of  the  Centre 
party,  took  the  opportunity  of  reverting  to  the  Polish  interpella- 
tion. On  the  Chancellor's  salary  coming  to  the  vote,  he  made  a 
speech  against  the  expulsion  of  the  Poles,  representing  that  the 
measure  was  mainly  directed  against  the  Catholics,  90  per  cent. 
of  the  expelled  Poles  being  of  the  Romish  faith.  Prince 
Bismarck,  in  reply,  entirely  repudiated  this  view.  The  question 
with  which  the  Government  had  to  deal  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Prussia  was,  he  said,  primarily  one  of  race,  and  had  nothing 
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whatever  to  do  with  religion.  "  The  measure  is  one  of  extraor- 
dinary necessity  and  wisdom,  and  should  other  countries  seek  to 
frustrate  it,  we  would  appeal  to  the  constitutional  support  of  the 
Reichstag." 

On  May  9  a  long  debate  on  the  position  of  working  men  took 
place  in  the  Reichstag.  The  question  on  this  occasion  was  that 
of  prohibiting  work  on  Sundays,  a  bill  to  that  effect  having  been 
brought  in  by  the  Ultramontanes  and  the  Socialists.  Prince 
Bismarck  strongly  opposed  the  scheme  on  economical  and  political 
grounds,  and  also  in  the  interest  of  the  working  men  themselves. 
He  would  not  object  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  as  proposed  by 
the  National  Liberals,  but  the  present  proposal  was  quite  indefinite. 
It  was  not  a  complete  bill,  but  only  an  outline  to  be  filled  in  by 
the  Federal  Council,  and  its  rejection  by  that  body  would  enable 
the  coalition  of  Ultramontanes  and  Socialists  who  supported  it, 
to  pose  as  the  friends  of  the  workmen  and  to  cast  discredit  on 
the  German  Government  represented  in  the  Council.  The  real 
question  was  whether  any  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  workman 
by  this  compulsory  Sunday  holiday  under  police  supervision.  That 
question  could  only  be  answered  by  its  being  addressed  to  the 
workmen  themselves ;  and  he  was  sure  that  those  workmen  who, 
by  the  nature  of  their  work,  had  been  obliged  to  labour  on  Sundays, 
and  who  would  lose  14  per  cent,  of  their  wages  if  Sunday  labour 
were  abolished,  would  answer  it  in  the  negative.  They  would 
certainly  not  bear  such  a  reduction  of  their  wages  without  a 
murmur ;  and  the  result  of  the  proposed  measure  would  be  greatly 
to  aggravate  the  deplorable  conflicts  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. It  would  also  diminish  by  one-seventh  the  production 
of  the  country,  and  thereby  inflict  a  heavy  loss  on  its  manufacturers. 
Moreover,  a  Sunday  spent  in  pleasure  was,  among  the  working 
class,  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  Monday  spent  in  drink.  England 
and  the  United  States  had  been  cited  as  examples  of  countries 
whose  manufacturing  industry  was  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Germany,  and  yet  where  no  work  was  done  on  Sundays.  "  But 
the  industrial  prosperity  of  these  countries  is  due  to  other  causes 
than  the  Sunday  holiday.  England  would  not  enjoy  so  great  an 
industrial  superiority  over  Germany  if  her  coal-fields  and  her  iron 
mines  were  not  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  if  she  had 
not  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  civilisation  long  before  Germany  did. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  about  300  years  ago,  there  was 
a  degree  of  prosperity,  culture,  and  literary  development  in  Eng- 
land far  above  what  we  possessed  at  that  time  in  Germany.  The 
Thirty  Years'  War  had  a  retrograde  eflFect  on  Germany  more  than 
on  any  other  nation ;  and  I  cannot  admit  that  Englishmen  are  better 
Christians  than  the  Germans.  ...  If  the  keeping  of  the  Sunday 
had  not  been  from  time  immemorial  an  English  custom,  I  doubt 
very  much  if  any  Government  or  Parliament  would  now  be  strong 
enough  to  make  it  compulsory.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  the  English 
Sunday  has  always  produced  an  unpleasant  impression  upon  me ; 
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I  was  glad  when  it  was  over,  and  judging  by  the  way  the  Sunday 
was  passed  in  England,  I  think  Englishmen  were  so  too.  Here 
in  our  villages  we  are  glad  to  see  the  people  enjoying  them- 
selves in  their  Sunday  best,  and  we  thank  Grod  that  we  are  not 
under  the  compulsion  of  the  English  Sunday.  Some  forty  years 
ago  I  came  to  England  for  the  first  time,  and  I  was  so  glad  to 
land,  after  a  bad  passage,  that  I  whistled  a  tune.  *  Please  don't  do 
that,"  said  a  fellow-passenger.  *  Why  not  ? '  I  inquired.  *  Because 
it  is  Sunday ! "  The  result  of  this  speech  was  that  the  bill  was 
shelved  ain^  (Zi^,  pending  the  inquiries  suggested  by  the  Chancellor ; 
and  as  the  answers  since  received  to  these  inquiries  have  for  the 
most  part  been  opposed  to  the  bill,  there  is  no  prospect  of  its 
reintroduction  for  the  present. 

The  most  important  financial  measure  that  has  become  law  in 
Prussia  during  the  year  is  that  introduced  by  Prince  Bismarck  in 
1883  (Annual  Register,  1883,  p.  242)  for  a  graduated  income-tax. 
Under  this  law  there  are  17  difi'erent  rates  of  the  tax,  commencing 
with  a  rate  of  about  S^d.  in  the  pound  for  incomes  of  SOL  to  90Z., 
and  ending  with  a  rate  of  7^d.  in  the  pound  for  incomes  of  over 
500/.  a  year.  Relief  is  provided,  to  the  extent  of  half  the  rate 
originally  imposed,  in  "  special  circumstances,'*  such  as  continued 
illness,  misfortune,  and  expenditure  in  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  children,  or  in  the  relief  of  indigent  persons  dependent  on 
the  taxpayer  for  support.  The  incomes  of  all  Prussians,  or  foreigners 
resident  in  Prussia  (except  members  of  royal  families  and  diplomatic 
and  ofiScial  personages),  including  all  incomes  derived  from  lands, 
trades,  and  avocations  exercised  in  Prussia,  and  all  salaries,  pen- 
sions, &c.,  payable  by  the  State,  are  liable  to  the  tax.  Allowance  is 
made  for  insurance  and  wear  and  tear  of  premises  and  machinery, 
and  for  the  expense  of  collection  of  the  income.  Incomes  from 
investments  are  exempt  when  they  amount  to  less  than  2,000 
marks  (lOOL),  while  the  exemption  for  incomes  from  trade  applies 
only  to  incomes  amounting  to  not  more  than  1,200  marks  (60i.). 
The  assessing  of  the  tax  is  primarily  entrusted  to  parochial  com- 
mittees, at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  special  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Grovemment,  who  directs  the  assessing  business 
and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  representing  and  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  State.  From  the  decision  of  these  parochial 
committees  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  to  an  appeal  commission, 
over  which  presides  an  ofiScer  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
the  other  members  being  appointed  by  the  provincial  authorities 
for  a  period  of  six  years.  A  further  appeal  is  permitted  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance, but  only  on  points  of  law  or  supposed  violations 
of  the  rules  of  assessment.  Fraudulent  or  incorrect  returns  are 
punishable  by  a  fine  equal  to  from  four  to  ten  times  the  amount 
of  the  tax  due. 

Another  important  financial  measure  was  the  new  law  on 
exchange  duties  (Borsensteuer).  The  fixed  stamp  introduced  by 
the  law  of  July  1,  1881,  had  not  proved  very  productive,  and  the 
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large  profits  of  speculators  on  the  various  exchanges  had  re- 
mained untaxed.  By  the  new  law  purchases  of  stock,  shares, 
foreign  bank-notes,  &c.,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  one-tenth  per  cent., 
and  purchases  of  goods  at  the  various  exchanges,  if  not  produced 
by  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth 
per  cent.  All  such  purchases  are  to  be  recorded  in  a  document 
stating  the  names  of  the  contracting  parties,  their  residences  and 
the  nature  of  their  business,  the  price  of  the  goods,  and  the  date 
of  delivery.  Purchases  of  goods  not  exceeding  600  marks  (30i.)  in 
value,  or  not  quoted  habitually  on  the  exchanges,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  sales  of  foreign  bank-notes  and  money,  if  sold  for  cash  pay- 
able on  the  day  of  purchase,  are  exempt  from  the  tax ;  and  any 
evasion  of  it  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  fifty  times  the  amount  due. 

The  elections  for  the  Prussian  Parliament  took  place  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  resulted  in  increasing  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
servatives, Free  Conservatives,  and  National  Liberals.  The  members 
of  these  parties  had  236  seats  in  the  former  Parliament,  and  their 
numbers  were  increased  at  the  elections  to  271.  The  members  of 
the  Centre,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  Poles,  Guelphs,  Danes, 
and  other  members  of  the  Opposition,  were  reduced  from  197  to 
162.  It  was  possible,  in  the  former  Parliament,  for  the  Centre  to 
obtain  a  majority  in  religious  questions  by  detaching  some  ex- 
treme members  of  the  Conservative  party.  Under  the  new  distri- 
bution of  party  strength  in  the  House  this  is  no  longer  the  case, 
as  the  Centre  with  their  allies  are  in  a  minority  of  over  100. 

Considerable  excitement  was  caused  in  May  by  the  question  of 
the  Brunswick  succession.  The  last  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick 
died  in  October  1884  without  issue,  and  the  next  heir  being,  under 
the  established  order  of  succession,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  only 
son  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  he  declared  himself  the  rightful 
successor  to  the  vacant  throne.  As,  however,  the  duke  has  long 
been  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in  Hanover  whose  object  is  to 
separate  that  country  from  Prussia,  Prince  Bismarck  introduced  a 
motion  in  the  Federal  Council  to  the  effect  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Brunswick  "would  be 
incompatible  with  the  internal  peace  and  security  of  the  Empire." 
This  motion,  which  was  based  on  Art.  76  of  the  German  Constitu- 
tion, providing  that  questions  in  dispute  between  German  States 
shall  be  settled  by  the  Federal  Council  on  the  application  of  one 
of  the  contending  parties,  was  almost  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Council.  The  Brunswick  diet  then  decided  to  place  the  government 
of  the  duchy  under  a  regent,  and  after  some  negotiation  Prince 
Albrecht  of  Prussia  was  unanimously  elected  regent  on  Oct.  21. 

The  death  of  Field-Marshal  von  Manteufiel,  on  June  17,  made 
a  vacancy  in  the  important  post  of  Governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Under  the  late  field-marshal  the  government  of  this  province 
was  a  purely  personal  one ;  he  interfered  in  every  detail  of  the 
administration,  and  did  his  best  to  make  his  rule  a  benevolent 
despotism,  with  the  declared  object  of  converting  Alsace-Lorraine 
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"  in  a  few  years  into  the  most  German  of  German  lands."    His 
policy,  however,  only  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  and  increasing 
the  dissensions  between  the  local  population  and  the  numerous 
emigrants  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,     He  ostentatiously 
fevoured  the  chiefs  of  the  anti-German  party  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing them  over  to  the  Government,  and  by  so  doing  he  alienated 
the  German  officials  without  making  any  converts  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  annexation  to  Germany.  "  The  present  state  of  affairs 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,"  wrote  an  eminent  journalist  in  that  country 
shortly  after  Field-Marshal  Manteuffel's  death,  "  shows  a  lament- 
able result  of  fifteen  years'  German  rule.    The  German  inami- 
grants  feel  like  strangers  in  the  midst  of  strangers ;  the  local  popu- 
lation is  uncertain  and  confused  with  the  recollection  of  a  troubled 
past  and  the  prospect  of  an  obscure  future  ;  the  Government  has 
alienated  its  former  friends,  and  has  filled  with  mistrust  and  dis- 
content the  officials  who  are  its  natural  supporters."     The  new 
Governor,  Prince  Hohenlohe-Schillingfiirst,  German  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  did  not  enter  upon  his  duties  till  November,  so  that  he 
had  not  sufficient  time  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy  before  the  end 
of  the  year.     The  Prince  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  German  politics.     After  the  war  of  1866  he 
proposed  that  Bavaria  and  the  other  South  German  States  should 
unreservedly  co-operate  with  Prussia  as  the  new  leader  of  Germany. 
He   was  then   appointed   Bavarian   Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  post  he  held  until  1870,  when  the  Ultramontanes  drove  him 
from  office,  in  consequence  of  his  strong  opposition  to  the  dogma 
of  Infallibility.     He  was  appointed  ambassador  in  Paris  in  succes- 
sion to  Count  Amim  in  1874,  was  third  plenipotentiary  for  Ger- 
many at  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  presided  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference on  the  Greco-Turkish  frontier  dispute. 

Prince  Bismarck's  foreign  policy  during  the  year  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  colonial  questions.  The  Congo  Conference  con- 
cluded its  labours  in  the  month  of  February,  and  the  following 
were  the  decisions  at  which  it  arrived : — 

1.  Freedom  of  commerce  shall  be  established  in  the  basin  and 
mouths  of  the  Congo,  on  the  whole  coast  line  between  the  colony  of 
Gaboon  and  the  province  of  Angola,  and  in  the  countries  between 
the  Congo  basin  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  subject,  however,  to  the  assent 
of  their  rulers.  (This  applies  the  principle  of  freedom  of  commerce, 
of  religious  worship,  and  of  missionary  and  educational  establish- 
ments, to  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  adjoining  districts.  Freedom  of 
commerce  was  defined  to  mean  that  no  import  nor  transit  duties 
should  be  levied,  that  the  imposts  should  be  moderate  and  solely 
intended  for  administrative  needs,  and  that  there  should  be 
absolute  equality  of  treatment  as  regards  duties  and  taxes,  resi- 
dence, liberty  to  trade  and  travel,  use  of  roads,  railways,  coasting 
trade,  and  religious  freedom.  Provision  was  made  for  the  free 
exercise  of  all  forms  of  religion,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
religious,   scientific,  and  charitable  institutions  and  enterprises. 
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and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  administrative  Powers  should  watch 
carefully  over  the  well-being  of  the  natives.  The  prohibition  of 
import  duties  is  to  be  revised  after  twenty  years,  the  represen- 
tatives and  delegates,  including  those  specially  representing  copi- 
mercial  interests,  having  unanimously  been  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  a  fiscal  system  by 
which  import  duties  are  prohibited  and  export  duties  permitted 
should  remain  in  force  for  all  time  in  spite  of  the  expected  de- 
velopment and  civilisation  of  the  country.) 

2.  The  free  navigation  of  the  Congo  shall  be  regulated  by  an 
International  Commission,  and  as  regards  the  Niger,  England  shall 
apply  the  principles  of  free  navigation  on  the  lower  river,  and 
France  on  such  portions  of  the  upper  river  as  may  be  under  her 
control.  On  both  rivers  the  flags  of  all  nations  shall  be  free  to 
navigate  and  to  carry  on  coasting  trade  without  diflferential  treat- 
ment, and  shall  be  entitled  to  free  transit,  no  tolls  or  duties  being 
enacted  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  payment 
for  services  rendered  to  navigation.  In  time  of  war,  ships  and 
goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  under  all  flags,  neutral  or 
belligerent,  shall  also  be  entitled  to  free  transit. 

3.  The  Signatory  Powers  will  use  their  good  offices,  in  case  of 
a  war  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  belligerents  should  hold  terri- 
tory in  the  free  basin,  to  obtain  a  neutralisation  of  such  territory 
during  the  war  by  special  arrangement.  As  regards  states  whose 
entire  territories  are  in  the  free  zone,  such  as  the  newly-formed 
Free  States  of  the  Congo,  the  Signatory  Powers  specially  engage  to 
respect  their  neutrality  if  they  declare  themselves  neutral  states. 
In  case  of  difficulties  arising  respecting  territory  in  the  free 
zone,  the  difficulty  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  submitted  to 
mediation. 

4.  Portugal  shall  extend  her  sovereignty  to  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Congo,  and  France  shall  advance  the  coast-line  of  her  Gaboon 
colony  to  the  Chiloang,  where  she  meets  the  frontier  of  a  strip  of 
territory  reserved  to  Portugal  on  the  coast  north  of  the  Congo, 
the  latter  Power  withdrawing,  in  favour  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, all  claim  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Congo  and  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  adjoining  coast-line. 

5.  Any  Power  undertaking  a  sovereignty  or  protectorate  shall 
notify  the  fact  to  the  other  Signatory  Powers. 

6.  The  Powers  exercising  influence  in  the  conventional  basin  of 
the  Congo  shall  suppress  slave  gangs  and  slave  markets. 

7.  Foreigners  shall  enjoy  without  distinction  the  same  rights 
and  treatment  as  subjects  of  the  State  exercising  sovereign 
rights. 

8.  No  Power  is  to  institute  monopolies  or  special  privileges  of 
any  kind  in  the  conventional  basin  of  the  Congo. 

The  claims  of  certain  German  subjects  in  the  Fiji  Islands  in 
connection  with  the  annexation  of  those  islands  by  England  in 
1874,  which  had  for  many  years  been  the  subject  of  representa- 
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tions  from  the  German  Government,  were  finally  settled  by  a 
mixed  Commission,  composed  of  Herr  R.  Krauel  and  Mr.  E.  S. 
Wright,  on  April  15.  The  result  was  that  these  claims,  amount- 
ing to  about  140,000i.,  were  cut  down,  with  the  consent  of  both 
Governments,  to  10,620i. 

The  difficulties  which  arose  between  Germany  and  England 
with  regard  to  the  German  acquisitions  in  the  Cameroons  and 
New  Guinea  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  During  a  debate  in 
the  German  Parliament  (Jan.  10)  on  a  vote  of  180,000  marks  for 
a  steamer  and  steam-launch  for  the  Governor  of  the  Cameroons, 
Prince  Bismarck  said  that,  on  the  24th  November,  1884,  he  had 
received  from  the  West  African  Syndicate  at  Hamburg  a  complaint 
of  the  conduct  of  the  representative  of  an  English  firm,  Messrs. 
John  Holt  and  Co.,  and  of  the  English  vice-consul,  Mr.  Buchan, 
as  endangering  the  peace  of  the  German  protectorate  at  the 
Cameroons.  The  representative  of  the  firm  in  question  had  re- 
cently been  ordered  out  of  the  French  settlement  of  Gaboon  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  Syndicate  proposed  that  the  German 
Government  should  take  similar  steps  in  the  matter.  A  despatch 
on  the  subject  was  sent  to  Count  Miinster,  for  communication  to 
Earl  Granville,  who,  the  Prince  had  no  doubt,  would  condemn 
these  proceedings  just  as  much  as  he  did.  Earl  Granville's  in- 
structions, however,  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding  between 
the  English  and  the  Germans  at  the  Cameroons  had  had  "  no 
effect ; "  the  Hamburg  Committee  complained  that  the  English 
consul  had  ceased  to  exert  any  authority  over  the  natives,  and 
that  as  the  German  consul  had  not  yet  the  necessary  means  to  do 
80,  the  natives  had  repeatedly  attacked  the  Europeans,  and  had 
even  taken  one  English  captain  prisoner.  "  While  the  English 
consular  authorities  had  formally  held  aloof  from  interference, 
Messrs.  Hewett  (the  English  consul)  and  Buchan  have  placed 
actual  diflSculties  in  our  way  ;  one  by  exciting  the  natives  against 
us,  the  other  by  endeavouring  to  bring  under  British  authority 
the  territory  surrounding  our  settlement.  If  thus  isolated,  our 
settlement  can  have  but  little  value."  In  consequence  of  these 
representations,  the  commander  of  the  German  squadron  had  been 
ordered  to  "  punish  the  native  excesses  against  the  captain  of  an 
English  merchant-vessel,"  and  Lord  Granville  was  again  com- 
municated with  on  the  subject.  Since  then,  as  announced  in  a 
telegram  from  Rear- Admiral  Knorr,  the  ships  Bismarck  and  Olga 
had,  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22nd  December,  put  down  risings  of 
the  negro  factions  in  the  Cameroons.  The  negro  minority, 
encouraged  by  the  English  residents,  who  had  supplied  them  with 
arms  and  voluntarily  placed  their  factories  and  missions  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  hostile  tribes,  having  insulted  the  German  flag  and 
plundered  and  menaced  the  German  factories,  the  Admiral  had  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  make  an  immediate  display  of  armed  force. 
King  Old  Bell  Town  and  Hickory  Town  were  burnt  on  the  20th. 
On  the  same  day  the  insurgents  attacked  Schmidt's  factory,  tore 
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down  the  German  flag,  and  murdered  a  German  settler.  The 
men  of  the  Olga  then  stormed  the  heights  opposite  Bell  Town 
under  a  heavy  fire,  with  a  loss  of  one  killed  and  eight  wounded, 
drove  the  natives  into  the  bush,  and  burnt  Joss  Town  to  the  ground. 
The  Admiral  had  further  reported  that  during  the  engage- 
ment the  German  forces  had  been  fired  at  out  of  English  factories 
and  missions  from  under  the  English  flag,  and  that  the  ringleaders 
had  found  shelter  there.  Moreover,  a  Pole,  named  Rogozinski, 
having  proposed  to  Consul  Hewett  that  the  Cameroon  mountain 
district  and  the  adjoining  coast  should  be  taken  under  British  pro- 
tection, the  consul  had  accepted  the  proposal,  and  M.  Rogozinski 
had  then  proceeded  to  the  spot  in  the  British  gunboat  Forward 
and  signed  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs,  excluding  from  the 
supremacy  of  Germany  the  hill  range  and  the  coast  between  Old 
Calabar  and  Victoria.  It  would  appear,  the  Chancellor  continued, 
that  the  assurance  of  the  British  Government  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  making  annexations  behind  the  German  colonies  at 
Biafra,  did  not  prevent  English  subjects  and  agents  from  taking 
an  opposite  view.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was  ready  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  country,  and  either  take  energetic 
measures  or  abandon  the  scheme  once  for  all.  Dr.  Windthorst, 
the  leader  of  the  Centre  party,  having  suggested  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  Germany  to  attempt  to  become  a  naval  power  at  a 
moment  when  she  is  surrounded  by  enemies,  the  Chancellor  pro- 
ceeded :  "  Where  are  those  enemies  ?  I  see  around  us  none  but 
friendly  States.  .  .  .  Our  relations  with  England  are  good.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  English,  conscious  that  *  Britan- 
nia rules  the  waves,'  should  look  on  with  astonishment  when  their 
cousins,  the  land-rats,  suddenly  take  to  seafaring  ;  but  this 
astonishment  is  by  no  means  shared  by  the  governing  circles  in 
England.  They  have  some  difficulty  in  moderating  at  once  the 
expression  of  astonishment  of  all  their  subjects,  but  we  are  still 
on  our  old  traditional  friendly  relations  with  England,  and  both 
countries  are  well  advised  to  maintain  those  friendly  relations.  If 
the  British  Government  were  to  assume  completely  the  same 
views  with  regard  to  German  colonial  policy  as  those  of  many  of 
the  English,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  us,  without  meeting 
with  strong  opposition  in  Germany,  to  support  English  policy  in 
other  matters  which  interest  England  closely.  We  would  perhaps 
then  be  compelled  to  support  those  who,  without  wishing  it,  are 
antagonistic  to  England,  and  to  establish  a  certain  system  of  do 
ut  des ;  but  I  believe  that  we  live,  and  will  continue  to  live,  in 
relations  with  England  which  will  render  the  statement  that  we 
are  surrounded  by  enemies  quite  inapplicable  to  the  present 
situation.  .  .  .  The  possibility  of  a  war  with  England  I  absolutely 
deny.  It  does  not  exist  at  present ;  none  of  the  questions  which 
are  at  present  in  dispute  between  us  and  England  are  of  that  im- 
portance which  would  justify  a  breach  of  the  peace  between  the 
two  countries,  and  I  know  no  other  cause  for  dispute  which  could 
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arise  between  us  and  England.  As  far  as  I  can  look  back,  we  have 
only  once  in  our  history  been  at  war  with  England.  That  was  in 
the  year  1805-6  ;  the  situation  at  that  time  was  a  thoroughly 
unnatural  one,  as  Prussia  was  under  the  compulsion  of  an  all- 
powerful  France.  In  my  diplomatic  experience  I  can  find  no 
ground  for  a  possible  breach  of  the  peace  between  us,  unless  in 
the  case  of  some  wholly  incalculable  Cabinet  being  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  England,  which  would  recklessly  attack  us.  This  is  not 
the  case  now,  and,  judging  from  the  traditional  political  wisdom  of 
the  British  nation,  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  case  could  ever 
arise.  .  .  Our  differences  of  opinion  with  England  will  never,  at 
any  time  within  human  ken,  assume  such  a  gravity  as  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  a  settlement  by  frank  good-will  and  able  and 
prudent  diplomacy,  such  as  we,  for  our  part,  shall  certainly 
employ." 

Shortly  after  this  speech  there  was  published  at  Berlin  (Feb.  6) 
a  "White  Book"  on  German  interests  in  the  South  Seas,  which 
showed  that  in  that  quarter  also  there  had  been  disputes  between 
England  and  Germany.  In  a  despatch,  dated  Sept.  19,  1884, 
Earl  Granville  had  declared  that,  in  consequence  of  an  exchange 
of  opinions  with  the  Colonial  Governments,  it  was  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  proclaim  an  effective  protectorate 
over  all  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  not  in  possession  of  the  Nether- 
lands, except  that  portion  of  the  north  coast  lying  between  145° 
east  longitude  and  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Dutch  possessions, 
this  protectorate  including  the  small  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast. 
The  line  of  145°  was.  Lord  Granville  added,  fixed  upon  in  order 
to  include  the  territory  of  the  natives  of  the  coast  whose  petition 
to  the  Queen  for  protection  was  regarded  by  the  Cabinet  as  the 
chief  reason  for  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  a  protectorate  of 
New  Guinea.  To  this  the  German  Government  replied  that  such 
an  extension  of  British  protectorate  was  unexpected,  as  being 
in  contradiction  to  Earl  Granville's  accepted  proposal  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  settle  the  Anglo-German  differences  in  the 
South  Seas  ;  and  Lord  Granville  then  announced  that  the  British 
protectorate  would  be  restricted  to  the  south  coast  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands.  Some  unoflBcial  negotiations  having  taken  place 
between  Mr.  Meade,  of  the  English  Colonial  OflBce,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  on  the  subject  at  the  end  of  last  year,  the  latter  in- 
structed Count  Miinster  "  to  leave  Earl  Granville  in  no  doubt  as 
to  the  fact  that  the  German  Government  is  unable  to  harmonise 
the  *  after-attempts '  of  England  and  Australia  to  hamper  German 
enterprise  in  North  Guinea,  with  the  previous  pledges  of  England 
to  restrict  her  protectorate  to  the  south  coast."  On  Jan.  20  Prince 
Bismarck  telegraphed  to  Count  Miinster  that  the  reported  inten- 
tion of  England  to  occupy  the  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  from 
Huon  Bay  to  East  Cape,  would  be  opposed  to  German  claims,  and 
would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  assiurances  given  by  Earl  Gran- 
ville on  the  subject ;  and  on  Jan.  26  the  Chancellor  instructed 
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Count  Miinster  to  declare  to  Earl  Granville  that ''  if  the  British 
Government  are  still  unaware  of  the  German  intentions,  in  the 
way  of  further  annexation  east  of  Huon  Bay,  this  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  our  communications  on  the  subject 
have  not  met  with  that  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
which  we  expected  from  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
the  two  countries." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  the  "  White  Book," 
a  treaty  concluded  between  the  representative  of  the  German 
Government  and  the  Government  of  Samoa  was  published,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  chief  stipulations  : — 

1.  A  German-Samoan  Council  of  State  to  be  established,  con- 
sisting of  the  German  consul,  two  Samoans,  and  two  Germans 
appointed  by  the  consul.  This  council  will  lay  down  rules  with 
regard  to  oflFences  committed  by  Samoans  against  Germans,  or 
persons  in  the  employment  of  Germans,  which  rules  will  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  King  and  vice-King. 

2.  A  German  officer  to  be  appointed  secretary  to  the  King,  and 
adviser  in  all  matters  affecting  the  German  residents.  He  will 
also  exercise  the  functions  of  a  judge. 

3.  A  police  force,  under  the  German  officer  above  referred  to, 
to  be  established  for  the  supervision  of  the  prisons  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  German  plantations. 

The  irritation  felt  by  Prince  Bismarck  at  the  manner  in  which 
Lord  Granville  had  conducted  the  negotiations  in  the  Samoan 
and  other  questions  was  sharply  expressed  in  a  speech  made  by 
him  in  the  German  Parliament  on  March  2.  Referring  to  the 
lukewarm  support  which  he  had  met  with  for  his  colonial  policy 
in  the  Reichstag,  he  remarked  that  the  tone  of  the  English 
official  correspondence  with  Germany  had  certainly  become  less 
friendly  under  the  influence  of  the  late  German  parliamentary 
debates — whether  jpost  hoc  or  propter  hoc  he  would  leave  un- 
decided. The  letter  from  the  King  of  Samoa  to  the  Emperor, 
and  other  important  documents,  had  been  published  in  the  English 
blue-books  before  his  Majesty  had  received  them,  and  Earl 
Granville  had  recently  expressed  himself  in  Parliament  as  if  the 
German  demands  would  force  England  to  abdicate  all  liberty  of 
action  in  colonial  matters.  He  further  complained  that  since  the 
summer  of  1884  he  had  received  128  English  despatches,  con- 
taining altogether  700  or  800  pages.  "  We  did  not  receive,"  he 
added,  "  so  much  from  all  the  other  foreign  governments  together 
in  the  twenty-three  years  I  have  been  Foreign  Minister.  Every  na- 
tion and  Government  has  the  right  to  do  business  in  the  manner  it 
cougiders  useful,  but  a  foreign  policy  chiefly  made  up  of  printed 
and  published  notes,  sometimes  written  in  order  favourably  to  in- 
fluence your  own  Parliament,  entails  the  danger  of  writing  some- 
what to  impress  Parliament,  and  not  exclusively  the  foreign 
governments."  It  was  probably  in  order  to  prevent  further  corre- 
spondence of  this  kind  with  regard  to  the  questions  then  at  issue 
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between  England  and  Germany  that  the  Chancellor  entrusted  his 
son,  Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  who  had  been  invited  to  England 
by  Lord  Eosebery,  with  an  informal  mission  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  and  the  success  of  this  mission  and  that  of  Lord 
Eosebery  to  Berlin  which  followed  it,  combined  with  the  frank 
explanations  of  Lord  Granville  and  the  friendly  sentiments 
towards  Germany  expressed  by  Mi,  Gladstone,  speedily  removed 
the  tension  which  had  existed  between  the  two  nations. 

The  arrangements  made  between  Prince  Bismarck  and  Lord 
Granville  with  regard  to  the  colonial  relations  of  England  and 
Germany  were  formulated  in  a  series  of  despatches  published  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  extending  from  April  25  to  June  16.  The 
first  of  the  questions  thus  settled  was  that  of  the  respective 
spheres  of  action  of  England  and  Germany  in  New  Guinea.  It 
was  agreed  between  the  two  Governments  that  the  boundary 
between  the  British  and  German  protectorates  in  New  Guinea 
should  be,  as  regards  the  north-eastern  coast,  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  8th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  as  regards  the 
interior,  a  line  starting  from  the  coast  near  Mitre  Eock  on  the 
8th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  following  that  parallel  until  it  is 
intersected  by  the  meridian  of  147''  east  longitude,  proceeding 
thence  in  a  straight  line  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  6th  parallel  of  south  latitude  with  the 
144th  meridian  of  east  longitude,  and  thence  continuing  in  a 
west-north-westerly  direction  until  it  meets  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  fifth  parallel  of  south  latitude  with  the  141st  meridian 
of  east  longitude.  The  area  on  the  German  side  of  this  line  is 
about  67,000  square  miles,  and  on  the  English  side,  about  63,000 
square  miles.  As  regards  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  arrange- 
ment was  as  follows  : — Great  Britain  engages  not  to  make  acqui- 
sitions of  territory,  accept  protectorates,  or  interfere  with  the  ex- 
tension of  German  influence,  in  any  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  or  of  the  interior  districts,  to  the  east  of  the  right  river- 
bank  of  the  Eio  del  Eey,  or  of  a  line  striking  direct  from  the 
source  of  that  river  to  the  left  river-bank  of  the  Old  Calabar  or 
Cross  Eiver,  and  terminating,  after  crossing  that  river,  at  a  point 
about  9"*  8'  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  marked  "Eapids"  on 
the  English  Admiralty  chart.  Germany  engages  not  to  make 
acquisitions,  accept  protectorates,  or  interfere  with  the  extension 
of  British  influence  in  that  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  which  lies  between  the  right  river-bank  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Eio  del  Eey  and  the  British  Colony  of  Lagos,  nor  in  the 
interior  to  the  west  of  the  line  traced  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Each  power  agrees  to  withdraw  any  protectorates  already  estab- 
lished within  the  limits  thus  assigned  to  the  other,  a  reservation 
being  specially  made  as  to  the  settlement  of  Victoria,  Ambas  Bay, 
which  will  continue  to  be  a  British  possession,  unless  the  German 
Government  should  be  able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  the  Baptist  missionaries  there,  in  which  case  Her  Majesty's 
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Government  would  be  ready  to  agree  to  its  being  included  in  the 
territories  to  be  placed  under  German  protection.  Germany 
further  engages  to  withdraw  her  protest  against  the  hoisting  of 
the  British  flag  at  Santa  Lucia  Bay,  and  to  refrain  from  making 
acquisitions  of  territory,  or  establishing  protectorates,  on  the  coast 
between  the  colony  of  Natal  and  Delagoa  Bay. 

A  reciprocal  engagement  was  also  entered  into  as  to  the  trade 
of  the  two  countries  in  the  respective  protectorates.  Customs 
duties  are  to  be  levied  solely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  ex- 
penses necessary  to  enable  the  two  states  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  them  by  the  protectorates,  and  are  to  be  as 
moderate  as  possible.  There  shall  be  no  diflferential  treatment  of 
foreigners  or  foreign  goods,  and  no  less  than  four  months'  notice 
shall  be  given  by  the  local  authority  of  the  adoption  of  any  change 
in  the  customs'  tariflf.  The  provisions  of  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference  relative  to 
the  Congo,  securing  protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of 
foreigners,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  protectorates  now  in  question, 
and  there  is  to  be  no  diflferential  treatment  of  foreigners  as  to 
settlement  or  access  to  the  markets,  which  matters  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  administrative  dispositions  in  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  of  order.  By  the  above  arrangements  a  strip  of  coast  about 
100  miles  long,  extending  from  the  Rio  del  Rey  to  the  settlement 
of  Victoria,  falls  to  Germany,  together  with  the  two  tributaries  of 
the  above  river  and  the  fertile  land  on  their  banks,  the  river 
Rum  by,  the  Bamboko  and  Bibandi  districts,  and  Bota,  a  possession 
of  no  small  value,  as  it  has  a  harbour  well  adapted  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  diflFerences  between  Germany  and 
England  been  settled  with  regard  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
when  fresh  complications  broke  out  on  the  eastern  coast.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  on  that  coast  from  Cape  Delgado  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Juba  river  is  claimed  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  as 
part  of  his  dominions  ;  but  the  German  East  African  Company, 
which  had  acquired  certain  districts  within  these  limits  from  the 
native  chiefs,  refused  to  recognise  his  claim,  and  one  of  these 
chiefs,  the  Sultan  of  Vitu,  placed  himself  by  treaty  under  the 
protection  of  the  German  Emperor.  Upon  this  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  sent  600  troops  and  several  guns  to  Lamu  Bay,  off  Vitu, 
and  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  territories  of  Chagga  and  Kilimanjaro. 
Herr  Rohlfs,  the  German  Consul-general,  made  representations  to 
the  Sultan  on  the  subject  at  the  beginning  of  June ;  but  the  Sultan, 
acting,  it  was  said,  on  the  advice  of  the  British  Consul-general, 
Sir  John  Kirk,  gave  no  heed  to  these  representations.  The  Ger- 
man naval  squadron,  consisting  of  five  vessels  with  1,600  men  and 
about  40  guns,  was  then  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Zanzibar ;  and  on 
August  11,  Commodore  Paschen,  the  commander  of  the  squadron, 
presented  an  ultimatum  to  the  Sultan.  The  result  was  that  the 
Sultan  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Germany  over  the  territcsry 
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in  dispute,  and  withdrew  his  troops  (August  14).  Subsequently, 
on  December  20,  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion between  Germany  and  Zanzibar  was  signed  on  board  the  war- 
ship Bismarck.  This  treaty  contains  a  series  of  important  pro- 
visions, chiefly  in  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Hanse  towns 
and  the  new  continental  possessions  of  the  German  East  Africa 
Company,  which  had  purchased  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Cape 
Gardafui  to  Cape  Delgado.  The  importation  of  certain  articles,  in- 
cluding agricultural  implements,  and  materials  for  the  construction 
and  working  of  railways  and  tramways,  is  to  be  absolutely  free. 
Another  treaty  was  signed  on  December  24  by  the  representatives 
of  France  and  Germany  for  the  delimitation  of  the  territories  of 
the  two  countries  in  the  north-west  of  Africa.  By  this  arrange- 
ment Germany  made  extensive  concessions  to  France,  as  she  not 
only  pledged  herself  to  make  no  further  annexations  in  that 
region,  but  recognised  the  French  possessions  near  Liberia,  and 
ceded  to  France  a  large  district  south  of  the  Cameroons,  where 
the  German  flag  had  been  hoisted.  France,  on  her  side,  recog- 
nised the  sovereignty  of  Germany  in  the  districts  occupied  by  her 
between  the  Eio  Campo  and  the  Eio  del  Key,  the  frontiers  of  the 
German  possessions  in  the  Cameroons  being,  on  the  north,  a  line 
from  the  Kio  del  Eey  to  Birme,  and  on  the  south,  a  line  from  the 
Eio  Campo  to  the  Congo  State. 

The  arrangements  made  during  the  year  with  regard  to  Ger- 
man protectorates  abroad  were  notified  to  the  German  Parliament 
in  a  memorandum  distributed  among  its  members  on  December  3. 
This  document  lays  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  Germany 
does  not  intend  to  colonise  in  the  manner  usually  adopted  by 
European  countries.  The  colonies  are  to  be  administered  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  trading  companies  which  undertake  to  develop 
their  resources,  the  Empire  having  an  unrestricted  right  of  sur- 
veillance, and  affording  all  the  necessary  protection.  The  memo- 
randum further  states  that  a  governor  (Baron  von  Soden)has  been 
sent  to  the  Cameroons,  and  two  commissioners  to  Togo  and  Angra 
Pequena.  The  governor  of  the  Cameroons  is  assisted  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  colony  by  a  board  consisting  of  three  settlers 
chosen  annually.  Membership  is  obligatory,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  governor  can  call  into  his  council  one  or  more  native  chiefs. 
As  far  as  possible,  local  usages  are  to  be  observed  in  administering 
justice,  but  the  German  common  law  is  to  be  the  guide  in  doubt- 
ful matters.  Houses  dealing  in  spirits  of  any  kind  are  bound  to 
pay  2,000  marks  a  year  for  the  necessary  licence.  An  export  duty 
of  5  marks  is  levied  on  every  tun  of  palm  oil  sent  from  the 
Cameroons,  and  one  of  half  that  amount  on  every  ton  of  palm 
kernels.  Pilotage  is  compulsory,  tonnage  dues  are  payable  by  all 
vessels,  and  frauds  on  the  customs  authorities  are  punishable  by 
penalties  five  times  the  amount  of  the  duties  to  be  levied.  The 
territory  acquired  by  the  East  African  Company,  which  comprises 
about  3,000  square  G  erman  miles,  and  includes  Usuguha,  Usagara, 
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and  Ukami,  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Company  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  German  Empire.  The  memorandum  further 
announced  that  an  Imperial  commissary  had  been  sent  to  Angra 
Pequena,  Herr  Liideritz  having  sold  his  possessions  there  to  the 
"  German  Colonial  Company  for  South- West  Africa." 

With  regard  to  foreign  aflTairs  Prince  Bismarck  showed  a  marked 
desire,  especially  after  the  formation  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet, 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  England.  In  a  remarkable  speech  made 
on  March  2  in  the  German  Parliament,  the  ChanceUor  contra- 
dicted a  statement  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Earl  Granville 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  effect  that  he  (Prince  Bismarck) 
had  advised  England  to  take  Egypt.  He  declared  that  he  had 
often  been  asked  whether  he  would  give  advice  to  England  about 
her  policy,  but  had  always  declined  to  do  so,  because  such  advice 
would  involve  a  certain  responsibility  towards  other  cabinets.  He 
had  been  further  asked  whether  he  would  express  an  opinion  in  the 
matter;  and  he  had  then  replied  that  if  he  were  an  English 
minister  he  would  not  advise  the  annexation  of  Egypt.  He  well 
understood  the  necessity  of  England  having  a  certain  secured 
position  in  this  link  between  her  European  and  Asiatic  establish- 
ments ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  unless  she  violated  treaties,  she  could 
gain  such  a  position  only  by  the  help  of  the  Sultan.  He  would, 
therefore,  if  he  were  an  English  minister,  seek  the  mediation  of 
the  Sultan,  and  obtain  through  him  a  position  in  Egypt  securing 
English  interests.  Should  England,  however,  wish  to  annex 
Egypt,  the  only  means  of  doing  so  without  coming  into  collision 
with  the  Powers,  and  especially  with  France,  would  be  for  her  to 
become  the  "  leaseholder  "  of  the  Sultan  in  Egypt.  He  had  added 
that  in  any  case  Germany  would  not  regard  it  as  her  duty  to  pre- 
vent an  English  annexation  of  Egypt ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
had  recommended  England  to  be  cautious,  and  to  respect  treaties 
and  the  rights  of  the  Sultan.  "  England's  friendship  is  more 
valuable  to  us,"  he  added,  "  than  the  future  of  Egypt." 

The  relations  of  Germany  with  France  during  the  year  were 
on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Some  alarm  was  caused  in  August  by 
an  article  in  the  semi-official  Nord-Deutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung 
referring  to  a  proposal,  in  the  TempSy  to  strengthen  the  French 
cavalry  on  the  south-eastern  frontier.  "  The  fear  is  forced  upon 
us  against  our  will,"  said  the  Berlin  paper,  "  that  France  is  only 
waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  a  descent  upon  us, 
either  single-handed  or  in  alliance  with  others.  Abroad  everyone 
knows  that  Germany  has  no  intention,  under  any  circumstances, 
of  attacking  her  neighbour ;  but  no  one  can  rid  himself  of  the 
apprehension  that  the  longing  in  France  for  a  day  of  revenge  still 
olBfers  a  means  by  which  every  French  party  man  can  carry  his 
countrymen  with  him.  This  circumstance,  and  the  contingency 
that  a  peaceably  disposed  Government  may  find  difficulties  created 
for  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  revenge,  lead  us  to  fear  that 
our  French  neighbour  places  no  higher  value  on  her  firiendship 
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with  Germany  now  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years."  On  the  day  after  the  appearance  of  this  article,  the 
Kector  of  the  University  at  Berlin  remarked,  in  a  speech  proposing 
the  Emperor's  health,  that  in  1813,  when  the  Kiiig  called  Berlin 
to  arms,  the  students  were  the  first  who  obeyed,  and  that  1870  had 
proved  that  the  patriotic  traditions  of  the  University  had  never 
died  out.  He  wished  for  peace,  but  if  the  arrogance  of  their 
neighbours  were  to  pass  from  daring  words  to  daring  deeds,  « they 
would  learn  that  the  old  spirit  still  lives."  About  the  same  time 
a  statement  was  published  showing  that  the  number  of  officers  of 
the  Germany  navy  in  active  service  was  in  1885  more  than  three 
times  as  great  as  in  1873.  The  officers  on  the  efi*ective  strength 
in  the  former  year  numbered  2  vice-admirals,  6  rear-admirals, 
26  captains,  52  corvette-captains,  102  first-lieutenants,  166 
fiecond-lieutenants,  86  sub-lieutenants,  and  113  midshipmen; 
there  were  102  war  vessels  (including  seven  ironclad  frigates,  and 
five  ironclad  corvettes),  with  570  guns,  and  17,000  sailors,  engi- 
neers, and  marines.  The  petulant  outburst  of  the  Berlin  semi- 
official organ  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  in  any  way 
justified  by  the  acts  or  intentions  of  France,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  real  motive  of  the  article  was  to  enable  Prince 
Bismarck  to  carry  his  proposals  for  an  increase  of  the  German 
cavalry,  and  other  additions  to  the  German  army. 

Another  cause  of  discussion  between  the  two  nations — only, 
however,  of  a  temporary  character — was  the  expulsion  from  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  August  of  M.  Eothan,  a  native  of  Strasburg  who  had 
served  France  in  various  diplomatic  posts,  and  is  the  author  of 
several  historical  works.  In  one  of  these — "L'Histoire  Diplo- 
matique de  la  Guerre  AUemande  " — he  argues  that  the  Franco- 
German  war  was  deliberately  contrived  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment ;  but  the  real  reason  of  his  expulsion  appears  to  have  been 
his  election  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  M.  Derouldde's  anti- 
German  Xi^tt6  Patriotique. 

A  serious  dispute  occurred  between  Germany  and  Spain  on 
account  of  the  establishment  of  a  German  protectorate,  in  the 
month  of  July,  over  the  Caroline  Islands,  the  suzerainty  over  which 
has  been  claimed  by  Spain  since  the  seventeenth  century, 
although  she  has  never  been  in  actual  possession  of  them.  The 
German  Government  repudiated  this  claim,  asserting  that  the 
only  attempt  known  to  have  been  made  by  Spain  to  obtain  a 
recognition  of  these  islands  as  Spanish  territory  was  resisted  by 
Germany  and  England  in  notes  simultaneously  sent  to  Madrid  by 
the  two  Powers  in  1875,  and  that  the  Spanish  Government  never 
raised  any  objection  to  the  protest  then  made  by  those  Powers. 
With  characteristic  boldness  the  German  Government  speedily  fol- 
lowed its  words  by  deeds.  While  some  Spanish  vessels  were  prepar- 
ing to  occupy  the  island  of  Yap,  a  German  gunboat  suddenly  appeared 
off  the  coast  at  nightfall  on  Aug.  25,  landed  a  body  of  armed  men, 
hoisted  the  Imperial  flag,  and  placed  all  the  islands  between  the 
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equator  and  11  degrees  north  and  164  degrees  east  of  Green- 
wich under  German  protection.  This  included  the  Caroline 
Islands,  the  Pelew  Islands,  and  Strong  Island.  The  commanders 
of  the  Spanish  war-vessels  protested  and  were  afterwards  recalled 
and  tried  by  court-martial,  but  the  Germans  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  island.  Friendly  assurances  were,  however,  given  to 
Spain  by  the  German  Government,  which  promised  that  if  the 
island  had  been  really  taken  possession  of  by  Spain  before  the 
arrival  of  the  German  gunboat,  Germany  would  recognise  it  as 
a  Spanish  possession.  The  Spanish  Government,  on  its  side, 
apologised  to  Germany  for  the  attack  made  on  the  German  lega- 
tion by  the  populace  of  Madrid  on  learning  the  news  of  the 
seizure  of  Yap  by  the  Germans.  In  a  despatch  dated  Aug.  31, 
Prince  Bismarck  further  explained  to  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minis- 
ter that  numerous  German  factories  had  for  a  long  time  been 
established  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  under  the  belief  that  the 
islands  were  not  claimed  by  any  European  Power;  that  these 
factories  would  never  have  come  into  existence  if  it  had  been 
known  that  the  islands  really  fgrmed  part  of  Spain's  colonial  pos- 
sessions, as  within  these  possessions  foreign  trade  is  subject  to  dis- 
advantages which  render  such  settlements  impossible ;  and  that 
the  Germans  settled  in  the  Carolines,  being  without  any  protec- 
tion whatever,  had  repeatedly  petitioned  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  Germany.  In  consequence  of  these 
petitions  official  inquiries  had  been  instituted,  which  resulted  in 
showing  that  important  interests  were  possessed  in  those  islands 
by  Germans  and  Englishmen,  but  that  the  Spaniards  had  no  con- 
nections there  at  all.  As  Spain  had  neither  established  manufac- 
tories nor  any  other  institutions  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  had 
not  exercised  any  rights  of  sovereignty  there,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment had  considered  itself  justified  in  regarding  the  islands  as  being 
independent,  and,  therefore,  according  to  European  views,  owner- 
less, and  it  had  accordingly  placed  German  commercial  interests 
there  under  an  Imperial  protectorate,  as  it  might  have  done  in  any 
other  ownerless  territory.  Prince  Bismarck  addied  that  he  was 
willing,  under  these  circumstances,  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  Spanish  claims  in  the  way  of  friendly  negotiation,  or,  if  an 
agreement  should  not  be  thus  attainable,  to  refer  the  dispute  to 
the  aibitration  of  a  Power  friendly  to  both  parties.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  latter  proposal,  negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
the  Pope,  who,  on  Sept.  27,  consented,  at  the  request  of  the 
Emperor  William  and  King  Alfonso,  to  accept  the  task  of  media- 
tor between  Germany  and  Spain.  The  Pope's  decision  was  given 
on  Nov.  16.  He  recommended  Spain  and  Germany  to  renew  their 
direct  negotiations  with  each  other  on  the  understanding  that 
Germany  should  recognise  the  sovereign  rights  of  Spain  over  the 
Pelew  and  Caroline  Archipelagoes,  and  accept  in  return  the  liberty 
of  trade,  of  navigation,  and  of  colonisation,  together  with  the 
grant  of  coaling  and  naval  stations,  which  Spain  had  expressed 
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her  readiness  to  oflFer  to  Germany.  This  was  practically  a 
decision  in  favour  of  Spain,  which  Prince  Bismarck,  feeling  that 
he  was  in  the  wrong,  had  anticipated  in  olBfering  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  Pope's  arbitration.  The  result  was  embodied  in  a 
protocol,  signed  by  the  two  Governments  on  Nov.  26.  This  docu- 
ment recognises  that  the  Caroline  Islands  are  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain,  fixes  the  limits  of  the  Pelew  and  the  Caroline  Archi- 
pelagoes, and  establishes  rules  for  the  liberty  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion ;  and  it  grants  to  Germany  the  right  of  forming  agricultural 
colonies,  and  gives  her  possession  of  certain  coaling  and  naval 
stations  in  the  Caroline  Islands. 

In  the  Eastern  questions,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  the 
influence  of  Prince  Bismarck  was  cast  on  the  side  of  peace.  Although 
the  general  feeling  in  Germany  as  regards  the  Afghan  dispute  was 
on  the  whole  favourable  to  Russia,  the  Chancellor  gave  no  encour- 
agement to  the  war  party  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  in  the  events 
which  followed  upon  the  revolution  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  his  chief 
aim  appears  to  have  been  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  rival 
tendencies  of  Russia  and  Austria.  His  interview  with  Count 
Kalnoky  at  Varzin  in  August  had  no  reference  to  the  Eastern 
question,  the  chief  matter  discussed  between  the  two  statesmen 
being  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  union  between  Austria 
and  Germany ;  and  he  sedulously  held  aloof  from  the  arrangement 
made  between  Russia  and  Austria  at  Kremsier.  But  when  the 
revolution  at  Philippopolis  and  the  Servo-Bulgarian  war  upset  all 
the  calculations  of  the  diplomatists,  the  German  Chancellor  used  all 
his  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  conflagration.  He  first 
joined  Russia  and  Germany  in  their  endeavours  to  re-establish  the 
status  quo ;  and  when  events  showed  this  to  be  impossible,  he 
strove  to  efface  the  bad  impression  produced  by  the  removal  of 
the  name  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  from  the  Russian  army- 
list,  and  while  seconding  the  efforts  of  Austria  to  prevent  the 
further  progress  of  the  Bulgarians  on  Servian  soil,  supported 
England  in  her  wish  for  the  recognition  of  the  union  between 
Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia. 

II.   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  first  political  incident  of  the  year  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  was  a  newspaper  strike  at  Vienna,  caused  by  an  order 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  Reichsrath,  Dr.  Smolka,  forbidding 
the  admission  of  reporters  to  those  portions  of  the  Chamber  which 
are  reserved  for  deputies  The  new  building  erected  by  Herr  Hansen 
during  the  past  year  for  the  sittings  of  the  Reichsrath  was  so  defec- 
tive from  an  acoustic  point  of  view,  that  most  of  the  members  were 
almost  inaudible  in  the  reporters'  gallery ;  and  the  reporters  conse- 
quently had  to  come  down  into  the  body  of  the  House  to  interview 
the  members,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  report  their  speeches.  This 
practice  appears  to  have  led  to  some  abuses,  as  the  reporters  in 
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several  eases  communicated  to  their  newspapers  reports  of  private 
conversations  between  members  which  they  overheard  while  they 
were  ostensibly  seeking  information  as  to  the  speeches  which  had 
been  delivered.  One  of  the  deputies,  Herr  von  Schonerer — a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  press,  and  especially  of  the  Jewish  community,  to 
which  most  of  the  Viennese  journalists  belong — complained  to  the 
President  of  the  House  that  the  presence  of  reporters  among  the 
members  rendered  all  confidential  communications  impossible,  and 
requested  that,  under  these  circumstances,  they  should  be  restricted 
to  the  gallery  reserved  for  them.  The  President  then  issued  the 
order  above  referred  to,  upon  which  the  reporters,  both  for  the 
Viennese  and  the  provincial  papers,  decided  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  House  altogether.  The  result  was  a  complete  victory  for 
the  press.  The  President  censured  Herr  von  Schonerer  for  having 
"insulted  the  press  representatives,"  and  withdrew  the  objection- 
able order. 

Another  disturbance,  caused  by  the  antagonism  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Slavs,  took  place  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  on 
March  18.  An  excited  debate  had  for  some  time  been  going  on 
upon  the  Budget,  the  members  of  the  German  minority  having 
violently  denounced  the  policy  of  Count  TaaflFe  and  his  Slavonic 
and  clerical  supporters.  Herr  Klotz,  who  had  been  recently 
returned  at  a  by-election,  and  had  in  a  former  speech  used  very 
strong  language  against  the  Government  on  account  of  its  treat- 
ment of  the  German  nationality  in  Bohemia,  now  accused  the 
Ministry  of  reducing  the  Germans  "to  the  condition  of  helots, 
like  the  Italians  in  Dalmatia  and  the  Ruthenians  in  Galicia." 
Upon  this  M.  Czerkavski,  one  of  the  Polish  deputies,  rushed  across 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  Herr  Klotz,  exclaimed, 
"  Leave  the  Ruthenians  alone !  "  The  whole  of  the  German  mem- 
bers then  sprang  to  their  feet,  while  the  ministerialists  rose  to 
protect  M.  Czerkavski,  and  a  general  fight  would  probably  have 
taken  place  if  two  of  the  deputies  had  not  seized  M.  Czerkavski 
by  both  arms  and  forced  him  to  leave  the  House.  Much  time 
was  wasted  in  these  unseemly  squabbles,  and  when  the  Reichsrath 
separated  for  the  general  election  but  little  business  had  been 
done. 

The  elections  began  at  the  end  of  May.  As  usual,  clerical 
deputies  were  elected  in  all  the  constituencies  of  Upper  Austria, 
Tyrol,  and  the  Vorarlberg,  where  the  Ultramontane  party  is 
supreme.  In  the  various  districts  of  Vienna  the  conflict  lay 
chiefly  between  the  Jews  and  their  opponents,  the  great  majority 
in  each  constituency  being  Liberal.  In  the  Jewish  district  of 
the  city  serious  riots  took  place,  but  in  the  others  the  election 
was  viewed  with  comparative  indifiference.  Vienna  has  nearly 
a  million  inhabitants,  of  whom  46,000  only  are  voters;  and  of 
these  two-thirds  only  came  to  the  poll,  and  then  only  when  they 
were  fetched  in  carriages  by  the  party  canvassers.  Professor  Siiss, 
the  Jewish  candidate,  to  whom  Vienna  owes  her  water-supply  from 
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the  Styrian  Alps  and  the  Danube  regulation  system,  which  saves  a 
wide  district  from  inundation,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  700  over 
the  anti-Semitic  candidate ;  but  in  the  manufacturing  district  of 
Mariahilf  an  anti-Semitic  lawyer,  Herr  Pattai,  obtained  a  majority 
over  his  Jewish  rival.  The  new  Reichsrath  was  formed  of  192  minis- 
terialists, 132  opponents  of  the  Ministry,  and  29  "  savages,"  voting 
sometimes  with  the  Grovemment,  sometimes  with  the  Opposition. 
Among  the  ministerialists  are  a  number  of  so-called  "  democrats," 
who  advocate  a  policy  of  reconciliation  between  the  nationaUties 
as  the  only  means  of  securing  unity  of  action  for  the  monarchy 
abroad  and  its  prosperity  at  home.  Of  the  "  German  Liberal.party," 
formed  out  of  the  old  constitutional  party,  the  representatives  of 
the  great  landowners  incline  to  the  Government,  and  those  of  the 
town  districts  to  the  Opposition.  Between  them  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  villages  and  chambers  of  commerce.  The  great 
landowners  wish,  above  all,  to  retain  the  present  electoral  law, 
which  gives  them  exceptional  privileges,  and  they  therefore  sup- 
port the  Government  against  the  Radical  leanings  of  the  Opposition, 
though  they  do  not  approve  of  Count  Taaffe's  policy  of  decentrali- 
sation. At  the  same  time  they  are  Austrians  first  and  Germans 
afterwards,  and  it  is  this  which  causes  them  to  be  detested  by  the 
German  Radicals  (who  represent  many  of  the  towns),  even  more 
than  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs.  A  "German  club"  was  formed, 
to  bring  all  the  German  deputies  together,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  nationality  was  in  this  case  a  very  insufiScient  bond  of  party 
union,  and  that  there  were  such  irreconcileable  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  German  members  of  the  Reichsrath  that  any 
united  action  on  their  part  was  impossible. 

Both  the  Cisleithan  and  the  Hungarian  Parliaments  were 
opened  on  September  23.  Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the 
former,  the  anti-Sclavonic  deputy,  Herr  Klotz,  again  violently 
attacked  the  Government,  this  time  on  account  of  alleged  acts  of 
favouritism  towards  the  Czechs,  and  of  persecution  of  German 
soldiers  by  their  comrades  of  the  Czechish  nationality.  Count 
Taaffe  indignantly  repudiated  these  accusations,  but  several 
instances  have  since  been  reported  of  fighting  between  German 
and  Czechish  soldiers;  and  the  animosity  between  the  two 
nationalities  was  greatly  exasperated  by  the  riots  which  took 
place  at  a  gymnastic  meeting  at  Koniginhof,  on  August  23,  at 
which  several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  which  led  to 
the  arrest  of  thirty-eight  of  the  aggressors,  who  were  sentenced  to 
various  periods  of  imprisonment.  Another  heated  debate,  caused 
by  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  German  party,  arose  on 
the  ninth  paragraph  of  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  asserting  the  expediency  of  developing  still  further 
the  autonomy  of  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  composing  the 
Empire ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  Opposition,  the 
paragraph  was  adopted,  by  a  majority  of  173  to  149. 

Considerable  excitement  was  caused  by  the  withdrawal,   on 
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Nov.  7,  of  Baron  Conrad  von  Eybesfeld  from  the  post  of  Minister 
of  Education.  This  was  universally  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the 
Slavs  and  the  Clericals,  as  the  late  Minister  was  opposed  to  the 
attempts  made  by  those  parties  to  induce  the  Government  to 
return  to  the  old  system,  under  which  the  schools  were  under  the 
control  of  the  clergy  and  the  provincial  diets,  and  refused  to  vote 
for  the  paragraph  in  the  address  of  the  majority,  asking  that  the 
diets  should  be  given  more  extensive  powers  with  regard  to  educa- 
tional legislation.  His  successor.  Dr.  Paul  Gautsch,  director  of 
the  Oriental  Academy  at  Vienna,  is  a  man  of  no  political  ante- 
cedents, and  is  believed  to  have  been  selected  by  Count  Taa£fe  as 
a  willing  instrument  of  his  policy  of  conciliation. 

Among  the  bills  passed  in  the  Hungarian  and  Cisleithan 
Parliaments  during  the  year,  the  most  important  were  the  bill  for 
the  reform  of  the  Hungarian  Upper  House  (see  Annual  Eegister, 
1884,  p.  304),  which  was  carried  in  the  Lower  House,  on  the  terms 
agreed  upon  by  the  Upper,  by  219  against  133  votes;  the  anti- 
Socialist  Bill;  and  the  Explosives  Bill.  The  Anti-Socialist  law  for- 
bids the  formation  of  clubs  and  unions  shown  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  existing  organisation  of  the  State  and  of  society,  and  em- 
powers the  authorities  to  dissolve  all  associations  of  that  kind. 
Even  charitable  societies  are  to  be  placed  under  strict  Govern- 
ment control ;  their  property  may  be  confiscated,  their  meetings 
watched,  their  books  and  records  supervised,  and  their  managing 
boards  suspended  at  will.  Members  of  societies  proved  to  have 
subversive  tendencies  may  be  punished  with  two  years'  hard 
labour.  The  authorities  are  empowered  to  dissolve  public  meet- 
ings, to  forbid  public  festivities,  and  to  confiscate  periodicals  or 
pamphlets,  if  such  meetings,  festivities,  or  publications  are  of  a 
socialistic  tendency.  Persons  participating  in  the  meetings  or 
festivities  referred  to  may  be  punished  with  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, and  anyone  in  possession  of  socialistic  prints,  or  concerned 
in  their  publication,  with  from  six  months'  to  three  years'  hard 
labour.  The  persons  accused  of  the  above  oflFences  are  to  be  tried 
without  a  jury,  and  the  law  is  to  remain  in  force  for  five  years. 
The  Explosives  Law  prohibits  the  fabrication  or  selling  of  explo- 
sives without  authorisation,  and  prescribes  ten  to  twenty  years' 
imprisonment  for  the  illegitimate  use  of  explosives  causing  danger 
to  property,  health,  or  life,  and  penal  servitude  for  life  if  death  is 
the  result  of  the  offence.  If  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  act 
could  have  been  foreseen  by  the  oflFender,  he  is  liable  to  capital 
punishment.  Persons  conspiring  to  use  explosives,  even  if  their 
design  is  not  carried  out,  are  punishable  with  from  five  to  ten 
years'  penal  servitude,  and  corresponding  penalties  are  laid  down 
in  the  case  of  accomplices  and  instigators.  OflFences  under  this 
law  are  to  be  tried  by  a  jury. 

A  good  deal  of  ill-feeling  towards  Germany  was  created  in 
Austria-Hungary  during  the  summer  on  account  of  a  convention 
concluded  by  Prince  Bismarck  with  Spain  by  which  lower  duties 
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were  to  be  levied  on  rye  imported  from  that  country  than  on  rye 
imported  from  Austria.  This  measure  was  not  very  important  in 
itself  as  regards  the  effect  it  would  produce  on  Austrian  commerce, 
but  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  aggravation  of  the  crisis  from  which 
the  trade  of  Austria  with  Germany  was  suflfering  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  wholesale  alterations  in  the  German  customs-tarififs, 
by  which  high  protective  duties  were  imposed  on  most  of  the 
goods  imported  into  Germany.  A  movement  was  set  on  foot  in 
both  halves  of  the  monarchy  for  the  imposition  of  retaliatory 
duties,  but  the  Governments  at  Vienna  and  Pesth  strove  to  allay 
the  general  discontent  by  opening  negotiations  with  Prince 
Bismarck  with  regard  to  his  favourite  project  of  an  Austro- 
German  customs-union.  The  chief  obstacle  to  this  project  is  that 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  stipulated  that  in  any  customs-tariff 
established  by  Germany,  France  should  be  treated  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  most  favoured  nation.  Count  Kalhoky's  meeting 
with  the  German  Chancellor  at  Varzin  in  August  is  supposed 
to  have  been  mainly  connected  with  the  negotiations  that  had 
been  passing  between  the  two  Governments  on  the  subject, 
but  no  definite  settlement  had  been  concluded  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Another  matter  which  gave  rise  to  much  complaint  in  Austria 
was  the  action  of  the  German  Government  in  expelling  from  its 
territory  many  of  its  Polish  subjects  who  had  settled  there. 
Yielding  to  the  strong  feeling  which  was  expressed  as  to  this 
measure,  the  Government  addressed  a  circular  to  the  local  autho- 
rities directing  them  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  foreigners  residing 
in  Austria  (most  of  whom  are  Germans),  and  strictly  to  enforce 
the  law  against  them  in  all  cases  where  they  should  be  found  not 
to  possess  the  documents  necessary  for  proving  their  nationality 
as  well  as  their  personal  identity.  On  Oct.  18  Count  Taaflfe,  the 
Austrian  premier,  answered  an  interpellation  which  was  addressed 
to  him  on  the  subject  in  the  name  of  126  members  of  the  Eeichs- 
rath.  He  said  that  immediately  on  receiving  the  news  of  these 
expulsions,  the  Austrian  Government  had  requested  information 
from  Berlin  as  to  the  reason  and  extent  of  the  measure.  The 
Prussian  Government  had  replied  that  it  regarded  such  acts  as  of 
a  purely  internal  or  domestic  character,  and  that  they  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  changes  in  religion  and  nationality  produced  among 
the  population  of  the  East  Prussian  provinces  by  the  influx  of 
Poles  from  the  adjoining  countries.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Austrian  Government  did  not  at  present  see  its  way  to  taking 
any  further  steps  in  the  matter,  as  the  attitude  taken  up  by 
Prussia  was  such  as  to  preclude  any  hope  of  success  from  an  appeal 
to  International  Law  or  to  the  existing  commercial  treaty  with 
Germany.  Count  Taaflfe  added  that  he  would  interfere  in  cases  of 
exceptional  hardship  in  order  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  Prussia n 
decrees ;  that  his  interference  in  some  cases  of  this  kind  had 
proved  successful ;  and  that  such  persons  as  were  compelled  to 
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return  penniless  to  Galicia  would  be  sheltered  and  temporarily 
relieved  by  the  government  authorities  there. 

The  tension  caused  by  these  incidents  in  the  relations  between 
Austria  and  Germany  was  soon   forgotten  in  the  all-absorbing 
interest  of  the  Eastern  question.     What  passed  at  the  interview 
between  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Bussia  at  Kremsier  cannot 
at  present  be  stated  with  certainty,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  some  sort   of  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  the  two 
Emperors,  with  the  tacit  sanction,  if  not  at  the  instigation,  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  with  a  view  to  reconciling  the  rival  pretensions 
of  the  two  powers  on  the  Balkan    peninsula.     A  pause  in  the 
conflict  of  influence  between  them  had  occurred  during  the  move- 
ment of  the  Eussian  troops  towards  Afghanistan ;  but  the  result  of 
the  dispute  between  Russia  and  England  as  to  the  Afghan  frontier 
was  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  Eussian  nation,  and  some  solatiuTn 
had  to  be  provided  for  the  disappointment  of  the  national  aspira- 
tions in  that  quarter.     This  would  doubtless  have  been  found  in 
the  union  of  Bulgaria  with  Eastern  Eoumelia  under  the  auspices 
of  Eussia — an  event  which  would  both  have  given  satisfaction  to 
the   Panslavist   party  and   have   greatly   increased   the   already 
waning  influence  of  Eussia  on  the  Lower  Danube.  For  this  increase 
of  influence  Austria  was,  it  was  believed,  to  be  compensated  by  an 
accession  of  territory  "  au  dela  de  Mitrovitza  " — to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin — as  far  as  Salonica.      But  party 
passions  and  the  intrigues   of  disappointed    office-seekers   out- 
stripped the  always  tardy  manoeuvres  of  diplomacy.     The  East 
Eoumelian  revolution  was  in  the  first  instance  directed  against 
Gavril  Pasha,  the  tool  of  Eussia ;  the  union  with  Bulgaria  was 
used  as  a  means,  not  an  end,  and  it  was  carried  out,  not  by  Eussia, 
but  by  her  enemies.    Under  these  circumstances  both  Austria  and 
Germany,  though  they  had  no  objection  to  the  union  "  in  prin- 
ciple," were  obliged  to  side  with  their  Eussian  ally  in  opposing  it. 
At  the  reception  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  delegations  on  Oct.  24 
the  Emperor  laid  a  stronger  stress  on  the  friendly  relations  between 
Aastria  and  Eussia  than  he  had  ever  before  done.     He  spoke 
of  the  "  close  and  confiding  relation  which  exists  between  the 
sovereigns  of  the  three  great  adjacent  Empires,"  and,  as  regards 
the  Eastern  crisis,  referred  to  his  "  earnest  endeavours  to  maintain 
the  legal  state  of  affairs  guaranteed  by  treaties  as  the  basis  of 
peace  ....  and  to  restore  in  the  Balkan  States  that  legal  order 
whose  unexpected  violation  conjures  up  serious  dangers  for  the 
quiet  and  well-being  of  the  inhabitants." 

The  first  detailed  statement  of  Austrian  policy  with  regard  to 
the  East  Eoumelian  revolution  was  made  by  M.  Tisza,  the  Hun- 
garian Premier,  in  the  Parliament  at  Buda-Pesth  at  the  beginning 
of  October.  He  said :  "  In  our  view  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  the 
Signatory  Powers  are  obliged  to  restore  harmony  as  far  as  possible, 
and  to  prevent  any  infringement  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Balkan   peninsula  as  created  by  this  treaty.     Further,  we  have 
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never  concealed  our  opinion  that  in  case  of  such  disturbance,  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  Turkey,  no  other  Power  would  be 
entitled  to  interfere  by  force ;  but  I  must  add  that  if  the  Austro^ 
Hungarian  Government  resolved  to  interfere,  I  would  concur  in 
that  policy."  He  added  that  "  no  intention  exists  in  any  quarter 
of  making  use  of  the  events  in  Bulgaria  for  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  or  for  any  further  advance  on  our  part 
into  Turkish  territory ; "  but  that  Austria  "  should  and  must 
reserve  to  herself  freedom  of  action."  Further  statements  on  the 
subject  were  made  by  Count  Kalnoky  and  Herr  von  Kallay,  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  to  the  Hungarian  delegation.  They 
represented  the  necessity  for  both  Austria  and  Eussia  to  remain 
on  good  terms  with  each  other,  and  expressed  the  determination 
of  the  Government  to  adhere  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  if  possible ; 
but  they  at  the  same  time  admitted  that,  in  the  event  of  an 
alteration  of  the  treaty,  Servia  and  Eoumania  would  be  entitled 
to  compensation.  This  policy  was  approved  by  the  members  of 
both  the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian  delegations,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  antagonism  to  Bussia  which  exists  among  the  Poles 
and  Hungarians,  and  to  a  smaller  degree  among  the  Germans  of 
the  monarchy.  The  approval  of  the  Hungarian  delegation,  how- 
ever, was  given  with  the  proviso  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  restore  the  status  quo  in  Eastern  Roumelia  by  other  than 
peaceful  means,  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  Austrian 
influence  in  Servia  was  specially  insisted  upon.  On  this  point 
Count  Kalnoky  made  a  significant  statement  to  the  Hungarian 
delegation.  He  denied  that  Austria  had  declared  she  would  not 
protect  the  interests  of  Servia  if  she  made  auy  attempt  to  occupy 
the  territory  claimed  by  her  before  the  close  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference. "  The  King  of  Servia,"  he  said,  "  has  the  right,  as  an 
independent  sovereign,  to  declare  war  without  our  interference. 
Our  relation  to  Servia  is  that  of  a  friend  and  well-wishing  neigh- 
bour, who  gives  friendly  advice  without  claiming  decisive  influence. 
Both  Servia  and  Greece  have  been  advised  by  us  to  exercise 
moderation  under  present  circumstances.  We  could  not  promise 
to  protect  Servian  interests  unconditionally,  for  such  a  promise 
would  make  us,  as  the  protecting  State,  dependent  on  the  resolu- 
tions of  its  smaller,  aspiring  neighbour.  No  such  promise,  there- 
fore, was  given ;  but  when  we  learnt  that  the  Servian  Government 
had  resolved  on  mobilising  its  army,  and  that  the  whcde  population 
had  enthusiastically  approved  that  measure,  we  felt  it  to  be  our 
duty  promptly  to  announce  at  Belgrade  that  if  Servia  should 
begin  any  action  on  her  own  account,  it  would  be  at  her  risk  and 
peril.  Further,  we  did  not  conceal  our  opinion  that  an  armed 
entry  into  neighbouring  territory  would  involve  the  violation  of 
treaties  and  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
which  disposes  of  the  charge  that  Austria  had  instigated  the 
invasion  of  Bulgaria  by  the  Servians.   She  might,  no  doubt,  have 
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prevented  the  war,  as  she  afterwards  prevented  the  Bulgarians 
from  pursuing  their  victory  on  Servian  soil.  But  by  so  doing  she 
would  have  incurred  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  Servians,  whose 
good-will,  as  her  nearest  neighbours,  with  a  large  population  of 
their  own  nationality  inhabiting  her  new  provinces,  it  was  her 
interest  to  conciliate ;  and  she  could  not  be  expected  to  incur 
such  a  risk  pour  lea  beaux  yeux  de  la  Bulgarie,  especially  as 
neither  Russia  nor  Germany  objected  to  a  war  the  result  of  which, 
in  general  opinion,  would  probably  be  to  restore  that  status  quo 
which  they  had  declared  it  to  be  their  main  object  to  preserve. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  calculations  of  the  diplomatists 
were  once  more  foiled  by  the  unexpected  victories  of  the  Bul- 
garians, the  step  taken  by  Austria  to  save  her  protSgi  from  further 
humiliation  was  fully  concurred  in  by  her  allies,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance the  union  of  the  three  Empires  was  at  the  end  of  the  year 
as  firmly  established  as  it  had  ever  been. 


CHAPTER   III. 

EASTERN   EUROPE. 

I.  RUSSIA. 

The  new  year  began  in  Russia  with  the  issue  of  an  ukase  which 
spread  consternation  in  the  Polish  provinces  of  the  Empire.  In 
1863,  when  the  Polish  insurrection  was  at  its  height  and  "  Russi- 
fication  "  was  the  order  of  the  day,  General  MouravieflF,  Governor 
of  Lithuania,  known  as  "  the  hangman,"  issued  a  decree  forbidding 
the  transfer  of  landed  property,  whether  by  purchase,  mortgage, 
or  lease,  to  any  person  of  Polish  extraction.  This  decree  was 
never  abolished,  but  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  it  be- 
came practically  obsolete,  and  numerous  estates  which  have  since 
changed  hands  are  now  in  the  possession  or  occupation  of  Poles. 
The  ukase  referred  to,  however,  not  only  revived  General  Mou- 
raviefif's  decree,  but  declared  that  all  transfers  of  property  made 
to  Poles  since  the  decree  was  issued  are  null  and  void,  thereby  re- 
ducing  many  Polish  families  to  poverty.  The  ukase  was  applied 
to  the  governments  of  KieflF,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Wilno,  Kowno, 
Grodno,  Witebsk,  MohileflF,  and  Minsk,  covering  a  territory  almost 
as  large  as  England.  While  thus  striking  another  blow  at  a 
nation  whose  vitality  seems  to  increase  the  more  it  is  oppressed, 
the  Russian  Government  made  a  large  bid  for  popularity  among 
the  peasantry  of  the  Empire  by  abolishing  the  poll-tax.  This  tax 
was  introduced  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  has  ever  since  furnished  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  imperial  revenue.  As  each  commune 
is  made  responsible  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  tax  by  all  its 
members,  no  peasant  can  leave  his  village  without  the  permission 
of  the  commune,  which  frequently  makes  him  pay  exorbitant 
sums  for  a  pass,  when  he  wishes  to  make  a  journey  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  work  or  improving  his  business.     This  evil  will  dis- 
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appear  together  with  the  tax,  which  will  cease  to  be  payable  on 
the  let  of  January,  1887,  involving  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
50,000,000  roubles- 
Home  politics  in  Eussia  were  this  year  almost  entirely  eclipsed 
by  the  prominence  assumed  by  the  Government  in  the  Afghan  and 
Bulgarian  questions.  After  the  English  Commission  for  the  delimi- . 
tation  of  the  Afghan  frontier  on  the  side  of  Russia  had  waited  for 
some  months  in  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  regions  of  the  Murghab 
and  the  Heri-Rud  for  the  Eussian  Commissioners,  who  delayed 
their  arrival  on  various  pretexts,  M.  de  Giers,  being  pressed  by 
Lord  Granville  on  the  subject,  announced,  about  the  middle  of 
January,  that  Eussia  considered  it  "  absolutely  indispensable  that 
a  definite  zone  should  be  decided  upon  before  the  Commissioners 
could  begin  operations."  On  Jan.  29  the  Eussian  engineer,  M. 
Lessar,  was  despatched  to  London,  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  British  Government  on  the  subject,  as  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  districts  through  which  the  frontier  was  to 
run.  The  line  proposed  by  M.  de  Giers  to  be  drawn  between  the 
respective  spheres  of  action  of  the  two  Governments,  and  which 
was  to  form  the  basis  of  the  negotiations,  was  as  follows : — 

Starting  from  a  point  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Heri-Eud  about 
ten  versts  south  of  Zulfikar,  the  line  would  run  by  Kehrizi  Elias 
to  the  rivulet  of  Yegri-Geok,  then  follow  the  crest  of  the  heights 
along  the  right  bank  of  that  rivulet  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  Chaman-i- 
beid  and  of  the  hills  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Kushk  as  far  as  the 
Havuzi  Khan,  whence  it  would  proceed  to  the  north  of  Merutchak, 
follow  the  crest  of  the  heights  which  to  the  north  border  the 
valley  of  Kaisor,  and  to  the  west  that  of  Sangalak,  and  leaving 
Andkhoi  on  the  east,  would  run  to  Khoja-Saleh  on  the  Amou- 
Darya. 

M.  de  Giers  further  stipulated  that  the  Penj-deh  oasis  should 
be  included  in  the  Eussian  sphere  of  action,  and  that  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan  should  not  erect  fortifications  which  might  become 
a  source  of  menace  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  other  side  of  the 
frontier. 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  the  Eussian  troops  made 
a  further  advance  to  Sari  Yazi  and  the  Zulfikar  Pass,  on  the  plea 
that  the  Afghans  had  advanced  to  those  points.  M.  de  Giers,  in 
reply  to  representations  made  by  the  British  Government  on  the 
subject,  replied  (Feb.  24)  that  the  Eussians  could  not  withdraw 
from  their  positions,  but  that  the  Eussian  oflBcers  had  been  in- 
structed carefully  to  avoid  conflicts  with  the  Afghans.  The 
Eussians  next  advanced  to  Ak  Eobat  and  Pul-i-Khisti,  notwith- 
standing the  protests  of  the  Afghans  and  the  members  of  the 
British  Commission.  The  situation  now  became  very  menacing, 
especially  as  Lord  Granville,  in  a  despatch  dated  March  15,  had 
objected  to  the  line  of  frontier  proposed  by  M.  de  Giers  as  a  basis 
of  negotiation,  had  laid  down  as  the  frontier  advocated  by  the 
British  Government  a  line  from  Shir  Tepe,  on  the  Heri-Eud,  to 
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Sari  Yazi,  on  the  Murghab,  and  thence  along  the  skirts  of  the  fer- 
tile land  of  Maimene  and  Andkhoi  to  Khoja  Saleh,  and  had  sug- 
gested that  the  inquiries  of  the  commissioners  should  be  restricted 
to  a  zone  between  the  two  proposed  frontiers — a  suggestion  which 
Russia,  in  a  despatch  from  M.  de  Giers  dated  March  27,  refused 
to  accept.  The  English  view  was  based  on  M.  de  Giers'  proposal 
in  1882,  "that  the  boundary  of  Afghanistan  from  Khojah  Saleh 
to  the  Persian  frontier  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sarakhs  should  be 
formally  and  definitely  laid  down,"  and  on  the  claim  of  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan  to  the  possession  of  Penj-deh,  which,  according  to 
Lord  Granville, "  had  formed  part  of  Afghanistan  ever  since  Afghan- 
istan became  a  kingdom."  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that 
the  possessions  of  the  Ameer,  Shere  Ali,  in  1872-3  should  be 
adopted  as  a  basis  in  the  demarcation  of  the  frontier,  that  the 
frontier  should  be  marked  out  in  conformity  with  the  geo- 
graphical and  ethnographical  conditions  of  the  territory,  and 
that  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Sank  Turkomans,  of  which  a  portion 
had  already  submitted  to  the  Russian  authorities,  should  be  in- 
cluded within  the  Russian  sphere  of  action.  This  strong  diver- 
gence between  the  views  of  the  two  Governments  brought  the 
negotiations  to  a  standstill,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Russian 
troops  towards  the  Afghans  in  their  vicinity  daily  became  more 
hostile.  Colonel  Alikhanoflf,  the  Russian  commander,  after  ad- 
dressing some  insolent  missives  to  the  Afghan  General  at  Penj- 
deh,  obtained  reinforcements  and  encamped  in  front  of  Ak  Tepe. 
As,  under  these  circumstances,  the  danger  of  a  collision  appeared 
imminent,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  (March  17)  between  the 
Governments  of  England  and  Russia,  imder  which  the  Russian 
forces  were  not  to  advance  from  the  positions  which  they  occupied, 
provided  the  Afghans,  on  their  side,  did  not  advance  or  attack,  "  or 
unless  there  should  be  some  extraordinary  reason  for  their  advanc- 
ing, such  as  a  disturbance  at  Penj-deh."  M.  de  Giers  at  the  same 
time  gave  positive  assurances  to  the  British  Government  that 
Russia  had  no  designs  whatever  on  Herat,  and  pointed  out  that 
although  the  "strategic  frontier"  of  Afghanistan  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Russian  Government,  the  ridge  of  the  Borkhut 
mountains,  Russia  was  prepared  to  accept  as  the  frontier  a  line 
fifty  miles  north  of  that  ridge. 

But  while  the  Russian  Foreign  OflSce  was  profuse  in  concilia- 
tory despatches,  the  Russian  War  Department  was  suspiciously 
active.  Troops  and  military  stores  were  sent  daily  in  the  direction 
of  Merv,  and  the  construction  of  the  military  railway  from  Kizil 
Arvat  to  Askabad  was  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  activity. 
On  March  30  the  long-dreaded  collision  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Afghans  took  place.  General  KomaroflF,  who  had  taken  over 
the  command  from  Colonel  Alikhanoflf  before  Ak  Tepe,  attacked 
the  fortified  positions  of  the  Afghans  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Kushk,  and  the  latter  were  completely  defeated,  losing  500  killed, 
the  whole  of  their  artillery,  two  standards,  and  their  whole  camp, 
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with  stores  and  baggage.  The  attack  is  stated  by  the  general  to 
have  been  made  *^  in  consequence  of  provocative  and  openly  hostile 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  Afghans " ;  but  repeated  complaints 
had  been  previously  made  by  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Commission  of  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Eussians,  and  in  any  case  the  attack  seemed  to  be  a  positive 
breach  of  the  agreement  of  March  17.  After  the  fight  the 
Russians  returned  to  their  former  position  at  Dash  Kepri,  but 
they  organised  "  a  temporary  administration  "  in  Penj-deh,  "to 
prevent  anarchy." 

An  explanation  of  the  incident  having  been  called  for  both  by 
the   Russian   and   the   British  Governments,  General  Komaroff 
asserted  that  it  was  the  Afghans  who  had  begun  the  fight  by  ad- 
vancing from  their  positions,  in  violation  of  the  agreement  of 
March  17,  and  that  the  Russians  had  only  acted  in  self-defence ; 
while  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  categorically  denied  all  the  allegations 
made  by  General  Komarofif  in  support  of  that  assertion.     Lord 
Granville  then  proposed  that  the  question  whether  England  or 
Russia  had  misinterpreted  the  agreement  should  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.     The  Russian  Government  was  very  unwilling  to 
adopt  this  course,  but,  in  view  of  the  increasing  war  feeling  in 
England,  it  was  decided  at  an  Imperial  Council  held  at  Gatschina 
on  May  2,  at  which  the  Emperor,  the  grand-dukes  Vladimir  and 
Alexis,  and  all  the  ministers  were  present,  to  accept  the  British 
proposal.     This  helped  to  clear  the  situation,  though  as  a  set-oflf 
to  the  above  concession  on  the  part  of  Russia,  it  was  announced 
that  General   Komarofif  had    been   presented    by   the    Emperor 
with  a  golden  sword  studded  with  diamonds,  "  in   recognition 
of  the  excellent  measures  taken  by  him  as   commander  of  the 
troops   of  the   Murghab    division,   of    the   equal,  foresight  and 
decision  exhibited  by  him  in  the  action  against  the  Afghans,  and 
of  the  courage  and  valour  he  had  shown  in  the  afifair  at  Dash 
Kepri  "(May  14).     The  arbitration,  however,  never  took  place; 
there  was  some  talk  of  the  King  of  Denmark  leing  appointed 
arbitrator,  but  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  allowed  quietly  to 
drop  after  the  eflfervescence  in  England  had  subsided. 

The  negotiations  as  to  the  frontier  were  now  resumed,  and 
they  dragged  on  until  August.  England  agreed,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  to  give  up  his  claim  to 
Penj-deh,  provided  Russia  gave  up  hers  to  Zulfikar.  Russia  ac- 
cepted this  arrangement,  but  when  the  frontier  had  to  be  traced 
in  accordance  with  it,  a  new  diflBculty  arose,  the  Russians  refusing, 
on  the  plea  of  military  necessity,  to  give  up  a  portion  of  the  pass 
of  Zulfikar  which  they  alleged  contained  the  only  practicable  road 
between  the  military  posts  on  their  side  of  the  frontier.  The 
difficulty  was  at  length  settled  by  a  compromise.  On  Sept.  10  a 
protocol  was  signed  by  which  one  outlet  only  from  the  Zulfikar 
Pass — that  to  the  south — was  to  be  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
Afghans ;  the  second  outlet,  to  the  east  of  Zulfikar,  and  to  the 
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north  of  Akrobat,  being  handed  over  to  Russia.  The  frontier  com- 
missioners were  to  commence  their  labours  on  Nov.  10,  on  the 
lines  thus  accepted  by  the  two  countries,  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  armed  escort  of  each  Commissioner  should  be  limited  to 
100  persons,  much  umbrage  having  been  expressed  in  Russia  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  escort  which  had  accompanied  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden.  The  Russian  Commission,  consisting  of  Colonel 
Kuhlberg,  M.  Lessar,  seven  oflScers  of  the  Survey  department,  two 
ofl&cers  of  the  general  staff,  and  other  officers  and  men,  arrived  at 
Zulfikar  at  the  beginning  of  November,  and  were  joined  there  by 
Colonel  Sir  J.  W.  Ridgway  and  the  other  English  commissioners. 
They  at  once  began  the  work  of  •  delimitation,  and  were  still  en- 
gaged upon  it  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  though  the  frontier 
difficulty  was  thus  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement,  Russia  did  not 
relax  her  efforts  to  bring  her  troops  within  striking  distance  of 
Afghanistan.  The  necessary  plans  were  made  for  continuing  the 
line  of  railway  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  as  far  as  Merv ; 
telegraphic  communication  was  established  with  Sarakhs ;  and  the 
garrisons  between  Askabad  and  the  new  frontier  were  considerably 
strengthened.  On  the  side  of  Persia,  too,  Russia  established 
military  posts  in  the  province  of  Khorassan,  notwithstanding  the 
protests  of  the  Shah ;  and  the  line  of  telegraph  from  Askabad  to 
Sarakhs  was  laid,  to  a  considerable  extent,  through  Persian  terri- 
tory. 

A  remarkable  letter  from  St.  Petersburg,  published  at  the  end 
of  the  year  by  the  Nord,  the  semi-official  organ  of  Russia  at 
Brussels,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  Russian  view  of  the 
Eastern  question,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  "  It  is  impossible," 
said  the  writer,  "  for  a  great  power  coming  into  forced  contact 
with  half-savage  countries  to  trace  for  itself  limits  where  to 
stop.  After  the  conquest  of  Turkestan,  Russia's  Asiatic  domain, 
separated  from  the  Amoo-Darya,  which  forms  its  natural  frontier, 
by  semi-vassal  states,  was  complete;  but  the  right  flank  of 
her  position,  the  Turkoman  steppe,  remained  exposed.  She  had 
to  take  it  in  order  to  consolidate  her  position,  although  this 
cost  her  25,000,000  roubles.  English  officers  had  incited  the 
Turkomans  against  Russia ;  they  had  armed,  organised,  and 
taught  them  to  fight  behind  entrenchments.  The  Russian 
Government  had  to  occupy  the  Turkoman  steppe,  in  order  to 
ensure  its  own  territories  against  attack.  These  pioneers  of 
English  policy  rendered  a  great  service  to  Russia  by  teaching  the 
Turkomans  the  art  of  fortification.  If  they  had  not  concentrated 
and  entrenched  themselves  at  Geok  Tepe,  the  Russian  troops 
would  have  been  obliged  to  carry  on  incessant  and  fruitless 
campaigns  against  these  enemies,  who  can  disperse  themselves  in 
the  desert  like  birds.  But  when  they  furnished  a  precise  and  deter- 
mined objective,  the  superiority  of  the  Russian  soldier  soon  got 
the  better  of  them.  The  rest  followed  naturally.  The  Russian 
Government  could  not  arrest  the  logical  development  of  events. 
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As  to  the  prospects  of  Eussia  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the 
Eussian  Government  has  never  abandoned  its  traditions;  but 
these  have  been  modified  by  time.  The  work  commenced  by 
Catherine  II.  is  now  terminated,  or  nearly  so,  and  most  of  the 
Christian  nationalities  of  the  Balkans  are  emancipated  or  protected 
against  Mussulman  oppression.  Eussia's  only  interest  in  the 
peninsula  is  to  assure  the  pacific  development  of  the  nationalities 
delivered  by  her,  and  to  render  the  closing  of  the  straits  efficacious, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Sultan.  It  would  not  be  of  any 
advantage  to  her  to  throw  them  open,  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
play  the  part  of  a  maritime  power  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
security  of  the  Black  Sea,  for  which  the  closing  of  the  straits  is 
the  only  effectual  guarantee,  is  to  her  a  vital  question."  The 
observations  here  made  as  to  the  objects  of  Eussian  policy  in 
Eastern  Europe  go  far  to  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  of 
Eussia's  conduct  with  regard  to  the  East  Eoumelian  revolution. 
Seeing  that  the  unionist  movement  was  throughout  fostered  by 
Eussian  agents  and  had  the  sympathy  both  of  official  and  non- 
official  Eussia,  it  seemed  strange  that,  when  the  movement  had 
effected  its  purpose,  Eussia  should  not  only  have  striven  to  undo 
the  union,  but  have  withdrawn  her  officers  from  the  Bulgarian 
army  and  struck  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  out  of  the 
Eussian  army-list.  For  this  there  were  two  principal  reasons. 
The  reaction  produced  by  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.  after  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  Liberal  reforms, 
created  an  aversion  in  all  branches  of  the  administration,  from  the 
Emperor  downwards,  to  every  manifestation  of  revolutionary 
spirit.  Although,  therefore,  the  union  of  Bulgaria  with  Eastern 
Eoumelia  was  a  recognised  object  of  Eussian  policy,  it  was  only 
so  provided  it  were  attained  by  means  which  Eussia  would  con- 
sider legitimate,  i.e.  by  a  diplomatic  arrangement  entered  into 
by  Eussia  with  other  powers,  such  as  the  one  said  to  have  been 
projected  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eussian  and  Austrian  Emperors 
at  Kremsier  in  August.  Instead  of  this,  the  persons  by  whom 
the  union  was  carried  out  were  the  opponents  of  the  Eussian 
party,  and  rebels  against  the  government  of  Gavril  Pasha, 
Eussia's  proUgS.  The  Czar  accordingly  repudiated  and  en- 
deavoured to  nullify  the  acts  of  persons  who  were  both  revolu- 
tionists and  enemies  of  Eussia.  Moreover,  the  East  Eoumelian 
revolution  led  to  a  war  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria  which  en- 
dangered the  friendly  relations  between  Eussia  and  Austria; 
while  the  iDtemal  condition  and  financial  necessities,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  political  plans,  of  Eussia  imperatively  demanded  a 
policy  of  peace  and  of  intimate  alliance  with  that  power,  at  least 
until  the  reorganisation  of  the  Eussian  army  is  complete.  Con- 
siderable irritation  was  also  felt  at  the  Eussian  court  at  what 
seemed  to  be  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Prince  Alexander, 
who  while  on  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  summer  had  assured 
the  Czar  that  he  had  not  in  any  way  countenanced  the  unionist 
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movement  nor  had  any  intention  of  doing  so.     Further,  it  was 
stated  in  the  Ojfficidl  Messenger  of  St.  Petersburg  that  Prince 
Alexander,  in  recently  addressing  a   regiment  which  had  just 
arrived  at  PhilippopoHs,  had  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  day  on  which  he  at  last  saw  the  national  troops  under 
the  command  of  Bulgarian  officers  exclusively  was  the  happiest  in 
his  life,  and  had  at  the  same  time  spoken  contemptuously  of  the 
Russian  officers,  accusing  them  of  having  left  their  posts  in  the 
hour  of  danger.     This  statement,  though  it  was  afterwards  con- 
tradicted, naturally  produced  great  indignation  in  Russian  mili- 
tary circles  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Emperor's  decision  to  strike  the 
Prince's  name  from  the  Russian  army-list.     At  the  same  time  the 
Czar  was  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  Bulgarian  people  and 
their  Grovemment.     In  answer  to  the  Bulgarian   delegates  who 
waited  upon  him  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
he  asserted  that  the  feelings  of  Russia  towards  Bulgaria  had  not 
undergone  any  change,  notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  the  Bul- 
garian  Government.      The   idea   of  a  union   between  the  two 
provinces  was  a  reasonable  one,  and  was  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Russia ;  but  he  could  not  approve  the  means  which  had 
been  resorted  to  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  such  union, 
and  his  Government   would   do  its   best  to  maintain  order  in 
conformity  with  the  interests  of  Bulgaria,  and  to  save  her  from 
the  dangers  with  which  she  was  menaced.     An  Imperial  order, 
issued  at  St.  Petersburg  on  Dec.  1,  added  a  compliment  to  the 
valour   of  the   Bulgarian  troops.      "Although,"   it   said,   "the 
Emperor  is   deeply  afflicted   by   the  fratricidal  war   in  Eastern 
Europe,  he  considers  the  abnegation,  perseverance,  and  love  of 
order   displayed   by   the  Bulgarian    and    Roumelian   troops   to 
be    worthy   of  high   praise ; "  though  he  at  the  same  time  at- 
tributed their  "  military  qualities  and  heroic  martial  spirit "  to 
the  eflforts  of  the  Russian  officers  who  had  trained  them.     The 
angry  feeling  which  existed  in  Russia  towards   the    Bulgarian 
Government  immediately  after  the  revolution  gradually  waned, 
in  fact,  under  the  influence  of  the  Bulgarian  victories  and  the 
conspicuous  bravery  and  skill  shown  by  Prince  Alexander.     The 
ground  seemed  prepared  for  an  arrangement  which  should,  on 
the  one  hand,  bring  about  the  recognition  of  the  union  by  the 
Powers,  and,  on  the  other,  secure  the  maintenance  of  Russian 
influence  in  Bulgaria  ;  though  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Russian 
Government  still  maintained  its  uncompromising  attitude  towards 
the  prince  of  that  country. 

II.    TURKEY  AND  THE  MINOR  STATES  OF  EASTERN 

EUROPE. 

The  only  event  of  any  importance  in  the  home  affairs  of 
Turkey  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  the  resignation  by 
Photiades  Pasha  of  his  post  as  governor  of  Crete  (to  which  he  had 
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been  appointed  for  five  years  in  1884)  on  May  15.  The  reason 
of  this  somewhat  unexpected  step  was  that  the  Cretan  Assembly 
had,  on  its  first  meeting  in  the  year,  passed  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  governor  of  the  island ;  and  directly  the  majority 
were  informed  of  Photiades'  resignation,  they  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  Porte  begging  that  Photiades  should  be  removed  firom  his 
post  "  on  account  of  incapacity  " — an  allegation  which  it  would 
have  been  diflScult  to  substantiate,  seeing  that  he  had  been  re- 
appointed to  the  governorship  after  having  held  it  for  five  years, — 
and  that  an  eflBcient  administrator  should  be  sent  in  his  place. 
The  minority  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  other  hand,  telegraphed  a 
request  to  the  Porte  that  Photiades  should  be  retained  in  the 
governorship.  The  result  was  the  dismissal  of  Photiades  and  the 
appointment  of  Savas  Pasha,  although  the  whole  of  the  Cretan 
Assembly  protested  against  it. 

While  the  Greeks  in  Crete  thus  continued  their  old  conflicts 
with  their  Turkish  rulers,  those  in  the  Greek  kingdom  showed 
equal  animosity  in  the  party  struggles  among  themselves.  On 
Feb.  18  the  Opposition  took  the  opportunity  of  the  absence  of 
several  ministerial  deputies  on  account  of  the  Carnival,  to  propose 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Tricoupis  Ministry.  The 
Government  met  this  vote  with  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  the  vote  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  108  to  104.  The  Ministry  then  resigned,  and  the 
King  sent  for  M.  Delyannis,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  was 
charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet.  A  great  demon- 
stration of  the  opponents  of  M.  Tricoupis  took  place  on  this 
occasion.  Upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons,  carrying  flags  and 
other  party  emblems,  followed  M.  Delyannis  to  the  King's  palace, 
with  the  object  of  inducing  him  to  consent  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber.  M.  Delyannis,  on  his  arrival  at  the  palace,  represented 
to  the  King  that  the  disorder  of  the  finances  and  the  depression 
of  trade  had  been  caused  by  the  extravagant  policy  of  the  Tri- 
coupis Ministry  and  of  the  majority  which  supported  him,  and  that 
a  new  Parliament  as  well  as  a  new  Ministry  would  be  necessary 
to  remedy  these  evils.  The  King,  however,  declined  to  appoint  a 
new  Ministry  on  such  terms.  M.  Tricoupis  then  resumed  office,  but 
failed  to  obtain  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  Chamber.  He  then 
declared  that,  after  what  had  passed,  he  considered  it  necessary  to 
appeal  to  the  country,  and  the  Chamber  was  accordingly  dissolved. 

The  elections  which  took  place  in  April  resulted  in  the  return 
of  140  Opposition  candidates  against  100  ministerialists.  M.  Con- 
tostavlos,  the  Foreign  Minister,  who  in  1880  was  Greek  envoy 
in  LfOndon,  was  not  re-elected,  and  at  Athens  two  seats  only  out 
of  eight  were  retained  by  ministerialists.  The  Cabinet  again 
resigned,  and  on  May  2  a  new  Ministry  was  formed.  M.  Delyannis 
became  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  M.  Papamichalopulo,  Minister  of  the  Interior ; 
M.  Mavromichali,  Minister  for  War ;  M.  Antonopulo,  Minister  of 
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Justice;  M.  Romas,  Minister  of  Marine;  and  M.  Gygomalas, 
Minister  of  Public  Worship.  But  the  new  Ministry  did  not  long 
enjoy  its  popularity.  Time  was  wasted  in  party  squabbles,  and 
the  session  of  the  Greek  Parliament  was  extended  into  July.  In 
order  to  get  through  the  work  as  early  and  speedily  as  possible, 
the  sittings  were  made  to  begin  at  seven  in  the  morning ;  but 
this  had  not  the  desired  effect,  for  the  Opposition  only  criticised 
the  ministerial  measures  at  greater  length.  The  debate  on  a 
Government  bill  for  altering  the  excise  duty  on  wine  lasted  from 
7  A.M.  till  10  p.m.,  after  which  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  M. 
Eutaxias,  proposed  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  so  important  a  bill  due  considera- 
tion when  the  thermometer  stood  at  90°.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  patience  of  the  ministerialists,  one  of  whom,  M.  Koritzis, 
remarked  that  if  the  honourable  member  was  intoxicated,  as  he 
presumed  he  must  be  from  the  tone  of  his  speech,  he  had  better 
go  out  to  cool  himself.  M.  Eutaxias  rejoined  that  he  would  not 
argue  with  an  idiot,  and  this  disgraceful  scene  ended  in  a  fight 
between  the  Opposition  members  and  the  ministerialists,  which 
had  to  be  stopped  by  the  police.  After  passing  the  budget,  the 
Chamber  was  prorogued  on  July  30.  M.  Delyannis,  the  premier, 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  balance  would  be  established  between 
the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  by  the  year  1886,  but  in 
financial  circles  this  expectation  was  regarded  as  a  very  sanguine 
one.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Chamber  was  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  of  inquiry  on  the  administration  of  the  Tricoupis 
Ministry,  at  the  instigation  of  M.  Tricoupis  himself.  Shortly 
after  the  prorogation  another  illustration  occurred  of  the  bitter 
party  feeling  that  prevails  in  the  Greek  kingdom.  M.  Delyannis 
requested  the  king  to  dismiss  his  favourite  aide-de-camp.  Colonel 
Hadjipetros,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  expressed  opinions  favour- 
able to  the  Tricoupis  Ministry  when  the  question  of  a  dissolution 
was  pending.  The  king  hesitated  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
upon  which  M.  Delyannis  pointed  out  that  under  the  constitution 
the  personnel  of  the  Court  is  to  be  composed  of  individuals  in 
whom  the  Ministry  has  confidence,  and  threatened  to  resign  if  his 
request  was  not  granted.  In  order  to  prevent  a  new  ministerial 
crisis,  the  king  then  dismissed  Colonel  Hadjipetros,  who  had  been 
for  twenty-two  years  in  his  service. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  year  began  with  an  outrage  on  Mr. 
Nicholson,  British  chargS  d'affaires  at  Athens,  who,  while  walking 
on  Jan.  18  with  his  wife  in  a  park  which  was  not  open  to  the 
public,  was  grossly  insulted,  and  afterwards  struck,  by  a  gen- 
darme. The  king,  on  being  informed  of  the  incident,  immediately 
sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  the  English  Embassy  to  express 
his  deep  regret  at  the  outrage,  and  the  gendarmerie  assembled 
in  full  uniform  in  the  square  opposite  the  British  Consulate  to 
witness  the  public  dismissal  from  the  service  of  the  offender. 

The  relations  of  the  Porte  with  England  during  the  year  were 
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on  the  whole  satisfactory,  though  the  Sultan's  attitude  was,  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  public  matters,  reserved  and  suspicious.  The 
view  taken  at  Constantinople  of  the  dispute  between  Bussia  and 
England  as  to  the  Afghan  frontier  was  that  it  boded  no  good  to 
Turkey,  and  great  irritation  was  felt  at  the  ultimatum  ad- 
dressed by  Lord  Granville  to  the  Porte,  on  March  28,  stating  that 
if  the  representative  of  Turkey  did  not  sign  the  Egyptian 
Financial  Convention  within  forty-eight  hours,  Egypt  would  cease 
to  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  so  far  as  the 
payment  of  the  tribute  was  concerned.  It  was  stated  that  Said 
Pasha  had  decided  to  keep  back  Turkey's  signature  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Eussia ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  ultimatum  produced 
the  desired  eflfect,  and  no  further  obstacle  was  raised  by  Turkey, 
either  to  the  convention  or  to  the  loan  which  followed  it  (March 
29),  although  the  Sultan  only  consented  to  sign  the  convention 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  not  thereby  abandon  the  right  of 
taking  the  necessary  measures  for  the  defence  of  Egypt,  and  that 
the  question  of  the  expenses  of  the  English  occupation  should  not 
be  dealt  with  by  the  convention.  The  result  was  that  the  prestige 
of  England  at  the  Turkish  Court  was  considerably  increased ;  and 
the  mission  of  Sir  H.  D.  Wolfif  to  Constantinople  contributed  still 
further  to  strengthen  English  influence  on  the  Bosphorus. 

A  dispute  broke  out  in  July  between  France  and  Eoumania 
on  the  subject  of  a  uew  custom s-tarifif  introduced  by  the  Ministry 
of  M.  John  Bratiano,  which  was  formed  on  Feb.  14.  France 
addressed  a  menacing  note  to  her  representative  at  Bucharest  on 
the  subject,  pointing  out  that  this  tariff  would  be  very  injurious 
to  French  trade.  After  long  negotiations,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  French  envoy,  M.  Ordega,  justified  the  reputation  he  had 
gained  in  Morocco  for  persistent  and  unbending  advocacy  of 
French  interests,  retaliatory  duties  were  imposed  by  France  on 
exports  from  Eoumania.  In  the  month  of  October,  however,  M. 
Ordega  was  withdrawn,  and  a  more  conciliatory  diplomatist,  M. 
Coutouly,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  with  the  result  that  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were  again  placed  on  an 
amicable  footing. 

The  political  history  of  Eastern  Europe  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  turned  entirely  on  the  East  Eoumelian  revolution  and 
the  war  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria  which  followed  it.  The 
movement  for  a  union  between  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Eoumelia, 
fomented  by  the  Panslavist  committees  in  Eussia  and  the  Eussian 
officers  in  Bulgaria,  had  during  the  rule  of  Aleko  Pasha  made  con- 
siderable progress ;  and  his  resistance  to  Eussian  intrigue  made 
him  so  unpopular  at  St.  Petersburg  that,  although  his  re-appoint- 
ment was  desired  by  the  Eastern  Eoumelians  and  supported  by 
several  of  the  Powers,  Eussia  strongly  opposed  it.  When  M.  Gavril 
Christovitch,  a  j^ro^^gre  of  Eussia,  was  appointed  governor  (Annual 
Eegister,  1884,  p.  312),  he  discharged  most  of  the  officials  who 
had  been  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  and  these  gave  a  new 
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stimulus  to  the  unionist  agitation,  hoping  that  it  would  enable 
them  to  get  rid  of  the  new  governor  and  to  obtain  re-appointment 
in  the  united  principality.  While  the  revolution  was  thus  secretly 
preparing  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  Bulgaria  remained  passive,  the 
general  opinion  of  her  prince  and  his  subjects  being  that  by  en- 
couraging the  unionists  they  would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Russia  ;  and  at  St.  Petersburg  no  disposition  was  shown  to  support 
the  adversaries  of  the  new  philo-Russian  governor.    Gavril  Pasha's 
next  step  was  to  dissolve  the  National  Assembly,  the  majority  of 
whose  members  were  opposed  to  Russia  and  in  favour  of  the  policy 
of  Aleko  Pasha.     The  result  of  the  elections — owing,  it  was  said, 
to  the  free  exercise  of  Government  influence — was  to  return  a  large 
philo-Russian  majority.     The  members  of  this  majority,  who  had 
been   the    most  ardent  advocates  of  union  while  in    opposition 
under  Aleko  Pasha,  now  did  their  utmost  to  maintain  the  separa- 
tion, and  voted  a  credit  for  the  building  of  a  new  house  for  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Assembly ;  while  the  dismissed  officials, 
equally  unscrupulous,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Aleko  Pasha 
with  the  object  of  deposing  Prince  Alexander  and  placing  Aleko 
on  the  throne  of  a  united  Bulgaria.     Meanwhile  Gavril  Pasha — 
who,  as  a  Bulgarian,  married  to  a  Greek  wife,  and  in  high  fevour 
at  the  Porte,  might  by  pursuing  an  independent  policy  have  easily 
maintained  himself  in  office — became  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  Russia  and  her  agent.  Dr.  Stransky.     A  system  of  favouritism 
and  of  preference  of  personal  to  public  interests  pervaded  all  the 
departments  of  the  administration,  and   the  public   discontent, 
which  was  skilfully  fostered  by  the  Opposition  press,  grew  to  such 
a  pitch  that  in  some  districts  the  people  refused  to  pay  the  taxes. 
At  the  beginning  of  September  a  proclamation  was  issued  calling 
upon  the  people  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  Government.     The 
authors  of  the  proclamation  were  arrested,  but  the  IVlinistry,  not 
daring  to  prosecute   them,  sent  them  under   escort  across   the 
frontier.     A  further  cause  of  popular  irritation  was  the  prohibition 
of  the  display  of  the  Bulgarian  flag  at  a  national  festival ;  the 
prohibition  was  not  only  disregarded,  but  the  Bulgarian  colours 
were  on  this  occasion  more  profusely  displayed  than  formerly. 
The  Government  thus  lost  all  authority,  and  the  country  was  ripe 
for  revolution.     The  towns  and  villages  were  well  supplied  with 
arms   and   ammunition  belonging    to    the   so-called    gymnastic 
societies,  which  had  been  founded  under  Russian  auspices  in  view 
of  a  unionist  insurrection.     The  officers  of  the  militia,  which  con- 
sisted of  twelve  battalions,  were  staunch  unionists,  ready  to  bring 
their  men  into  the  field  at  the  first  signal  of  a  unionist  rising ; 
and  indeed  the  original  incentive  to  the  insurrection  was  the 
arrest  of  a  Major  Lubomski,  who  had  been  especially  conspicuous 
as  a  unionist  agitator.     The  other  militia  officers,  fearing  to  share 
the  fate  of  their  colleague,  held  a  number  of  secret  meetings,  with 
Major  NicolaieflF  as  chairman,  at  which  the  plans  of  the  revolution 
were   prepared.     They  then   communicated  these  plans  to  M. 
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Karaveloff,  Prince  Alexander's  Prime  Minister,  who  undertook  to 
persuade  the  prince  to  join  the  movement  if  the  revolution  should 
be  successful. 

The  date  fixed  for  the  outbreak  was  the  end  of  September, 
when  the  reserves  would  be  called  out  for  the  autumn  training, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest  would  have  been  taken  in  ; 
but  revolution  was  in  the  air,  and  the  committees  could  not 
restrain  the  impatience  of  their  adherents.  On  Sept.  13  four 
young  men  of  Panaghuriste,  where  the  insurrection  of  1876 
broke  out,  appeared  in  the  streets  with  a  Bulgarian  flag,  ex- 
claiming, "  Long  live  the  union !  "  They  were  arrested  by  the 
authorities,  but  liberated  by  the  people.  Similar  demonstrations 
were  made  on  the  following  day  in  Koprishtitza  and  Golemo- 
Konare,  and  on  Sept.  16  the  insurrection  was  in  fiill  swing.  A 
band  from  Golemo-Konare,  after  fraternising  with  the  troops  that 
had  been  sent  against  them,  marched  to  Philippopolis,  surrounded 
the  governor's  house  at  daybreak  on  Sept.  1 7  together  with  three 
battalions  of  militia  under  Major  Nicolaiefif,  and  proclaimed  the 
union.  Gavril  Pasha  was  then  conducted  out  of  the  town  to 
Golemo-Konare,  and  the  revolutionary  committee  formed  them- 
selves into  a  provisional  government,  with  Dr.  Stransky  as  president. 
Major  Nicolaiefif  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces, 
a  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed,  solenm  services  were  held  in  all 
the  churches,  and  after  prayers  all  swore  allegiance  to  Prince 
Alexander  I.  A  proclamation  was  also  issued  calling  to  arms 
every  man  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  Prince  Alexander  was  at 
Varna,  but  Dr.  Stransky,  the  president  of  the  new  provisional 
government,  at  once  communicated  with  him  by  telegraph.  The 
Prince  then  proceeded  to  Timova,  where  he  was  to  be  met  by  a 
deputation  from  Eastern  Roumelia  to  ofifer  him  the  title  of  ruler 
of  Southern  Bulgaria.  On  Sept.  18  he  received  the  deputation 
and  accepted  their  ofifer;  and  on  Sept.  20  he  entered  Philip- 
popolis, accompanied  by  his  Prime  Minister  and  the  oflficers  of  his 
household. 

The  proclamation  of  the  union  was  on  the  whole  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Bulgarian  population,  but  the  Turks  and 
Greeks,  of  whom  there  is  a  considerable  number  in  Eastern 
Roumelia,  did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  being  placed  under  a 
Government  in  which  the  power  of  their  political  rivals  would 
be  so  largely  increased.  A  similar  feeling  was  strongly  mani- 
fested in  Servia  and  Greece,  where  it  was  claimed  that  compensa- 
tion would  be  du.e  to  those  States  for  the  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  power  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the 
settlement  of  the  Greek  frontier  in  1881.  By  these  arrangements 
the  territory  of  Bulgaria  was  fixed  at  24,360  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  1,998,982  ;  of  Greece,  at  25,041  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  1,235,713 ;  and  of  Servia,  at  20,850  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  1,734,316.     Servia,  moreover,  had  a  private 
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quarrel  of  her  own  with  Bulgaria,  which  in  the  preceding  year  had 
led  to  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  (Annual  Register,  1884, 
p.  315).     Military  preparations  were  at  once  made  in  Turkey, 
Servia,  and  Greece,  and  a  circular  was  despatched  by  the  Servian 
Government   to   its   representatives   abroad,  declaring  that  the 
modification  of  the  status  quo  in  Bulgaria  threatened  the  interests 
of  Servia,  and  that  the  Government  intended  to  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  defend  those  interests,  hoping  to  receive  the  support 
of  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.    Turkey  seemed  at  first 
inclined  to  send  her  troops  into  Eastern  Roumelia  to  restore  the 
stcUvs  quo^  and  on  Sept.  23  she  sent  a  circular  note  to  the  Powers, 
notifying  that  such  was  her  intention,  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  Powers  "  would  bring  all  their  influence  to  bear  on  the  Prince 
of  Bulgaria  to  induce  him  to  return  to  the  path  of  duty  fi-om 
which  he  had  so  seriously  deviated."    The  Sultan's  heart  failed 
him,  however,  and  two  days  after  the  circular  was  issued  a  new 
Ministry  was  formed  at  Constantinople.     Ssud  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Kiamil  Pasha  Grand  Vizier,  and  Ali  Saib  Pasha  Minister  for  War. 
This  was  generally  regarded  as  a  "  Ministry  of  Conciliation,*'  the 
former  Ministry  having   been   strongly   in  favour  of  energetic 
military  action  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Porte  in  Eastern 
Roumelia,  while  Said  Pacha  was  of  opinion  that  the  union  of  that 
province  with  Bulgaria  might  be  favourable  to  Turkish  interests, 
as  the  united  principality  would  be  a  strong  bulwark  against  the 
spread  of  Russian  influence  among  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Sultan.     The   first   act  of  the  new  Government  was   to   issue 
another  circular  to  its  representatives  abroad,  protesting  against 
the  action  of  Prince  Alexander,  and  inviting  the  "benevolent 
intervention  "  of  the  Powers.  ,  At  the  same  time  Greece  repre- 
sented to  the  Powers  that  her  interests  would  be  damaged  by  the 
accomplishment  of  the  union ;  but  Roumania  remained  silent  and, 
in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  agitation,  decided  that  the  annual 
autumn  manoeuvres  should  not  take  place  this  year.     Meanwhile, 
in  Eastern  Roumelia,  stringent  measures  were  taken  by  the  new 
Government  to  prevent  the  revolutionary  agitation  from  extending 
to  Macedonia,  and  the  civil  and  military  authorities  were  ordered 
to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  maintain  public  order  and  avoid  all 
acts  of  provocation.      As  for  the  Great  Powers,  although  they 
formally  disapproved  of  the  revolution,  and  fully  admitted  the 
right  of  Turkey  to  send  her  troops  into  Eastern  Roumelia,  in  con- 
formity with  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  none  of 
them  assumed  an  attitude  of  open  hostility   to  the   movement 
except  Russia,  who  ordered  her  oflScers  in  the  Bulgarian  army, 
including  the  Bulgarian  War  Minister,  at  once  to  resign  their 
commissions,  and  proposed  a  conference  of  the  ambassadors  at 
Constantinople,  for  the  purpose,  as  the  Journal  de  8t,  PStersbourg 
expressed  it,  "  of  discovering  a  solution  which  will  be  more  in 
conformity  with  the  interests  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  also 
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more  in  harmony  with  the  balance  of  power  in  the  East,  and 
consequently  with  the  general  peace.*'  At  the  same  time  Prince 
Alexander,  in  a  note  sent  to  the  Powers,  distinctly  recognised  the 
Sultan's  suzerainty,  and  pledged  himself  to  maintain  order  if  the 
Porte  and  the  Powers  would  acknowledge  the  union  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  failing  which,  he  added,  the  Bulgarian  people  would 
sacrifice  everything  for  the  realisation  of  the  union. 

On  Oct.  3  the  King  of  Servia  made  a  speech  in  the  Skoupt- 

china,  or  National  Assembly,  at  Nisch,  informing  them  that  he 

had  summoned  them  to  deliberate  on  the  interests  of  the  country, 

as  in  his  estimation  "  a  serious  moment "  had  arrived,  and  "  the 

security  of  the  Balkan  States  constituted  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  " 

had  "  sustained  a  shock."     He  added  that  he  had  not  hitherto 

been  able,  without  risking  the  interests  of  the  realm,  "  to  carry 

out  the  objects"  which  he,  as  head  of  the  nation,  had  at  heart, 

and  which, "  as  Servian  and  King,"  it  behoved  him  to  promote ;  but 

that  he  would  defend  the  rights  of  Servia,  and  *' quickly  meet  all 

danger  with  deeds."    These  words  created  great  excitement  among 

the  Servian  people,  and  they  were  followed  by  the  mobilisation  of 

the  Servian   army  and  the   despatch  of  Servian  troops  to   the 

frontier.     The  attitude  of  Greece  was  scarcely  less  threatening. 

On  Oct.  11a  meeting,  attended  by  15,000  people,  was  held  in 

front  of  the   University  of  Athens,  at  which  a  resolution  was 

unanimously  carried,  declaring  the  willingness  of  the  people  to 

undergo  every  sacrifice  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  their 

country,  and  urging  greater  energy  and  firmness  on  the  part  ot 

the   Government.       M.  Delyannis,  the   Premier,  attempted   to 

pacify  the   meeting,  but  the  people   shouted,   "We   want  the 

mobilisation  of  the  army  and  war."    On  the  same  evening  a  royal 

decree  was  issued,  calling  out  the  reserves ;  and  by  the  end  of 

the   month   there   were   nearly  50,000  men  under  arms.     The 

Powers  urged  peace  on  all  sides,  but  little  heed  was  given  to  their 

representations;  and  the  committee  of  ambassadors,  which  had 

been  proposed  by  Russia,  after  sitting  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 

merely  sent  a  collective  note  to  the  Porte  (Oct.  13),  expressing 

the  approval  by  the  Great  Powers  of  its  conduct,  and  stating  that 

"they  hold   the  Bulgarians  responsible  for  all  acts  which  may 

create  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  agitation,  and  invite  them  to 

cease  every  kind  of  military  preparation." 

On  Oct.  15  Servia  issued  another  circular  note  repeating  the 
old  complaint  that  emigrant  bands  were  forming  in  Bulgaria.  A 
collective  note  was  then  addressed  (Oct.  6)  by  the  ambassadors  to 
Bulgaria,  asserting  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  is  "  the  unani- 
mous desire  of  the  Powers,"  and  inviting  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment to  avoid  concentrating  troops  on  the  Soumelian  frontier, 
and  to  suspend  their  military  operations.  On  receiving  this  note 
the  Bulgarian  Government  decided  (Oct.  17)  to  recall  the  greater 
part  of  the  Bulgarian  troops,  leaving  only  a  small  garrison  until 
the  Powers  should  finally  settle  the  question  of  the  government 
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of  Eastern  Eoumelia.  It  was  next  proposed  to  despatch  M.  Grecoff, 
a  former  member  of  the  Government,  to  Belgrade,  with  a  view 
to  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  Servia ;  but  the  king  of  Servia 
declined  to  receive  him.  Shortly  after  (Oct.  20),  the  Greek 
Government  sent  its  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Powers. 
It  declared  that  the  union  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Eoumelia 
would  completely  destroy  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  and  would  expose  the  Greeks  in  Eastern  Eoumelia 
to  the  danger  of  annihilation  ;  and  that  Greece,  though  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  could  not  remain  passive  in  the  presence  of 
events  which  touched  her  most  vital  interests.  A  somewhat 
similar  reply  was  sent  by  Servia  on  Oct.  28  to  a  collective  note 
from  the  Powers  urging  her  to  take  care  "  to  avoid  everything 
that  might  compromise  the  general  peace."  The  reply  expressed 
"  profound  gratitude  for  the  communication,  and  asserted  that  all 
the  acts  of  Servia  in  the  present  crisis  have  been  conformable  to 
the  principle  so  energetically  affirmed  by  the  Great  Powers,  who 
condemn  so  severely  the  revolutionary  acts  that  have  occurred." 
It  further  stated  that  Servia  would  be  happy  if  she  "  were  able  to 
observe  that  the  princely  Government  of  Bulgaria  had  taken  steps 
to  carry  out  the  unanimous  will  of  the  Powers;"  that  Servia 
desires  "  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  its  full  integrity, 
both  in  substance  and  in  form,"  and  to  see  "the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  Sultan  not  only  re-established,  but  strengthened ; " 
and  that  she  is  sincerely  devoted  "  to  the  absolute  integrity  of 
existing  treaties,  which  alone  can  guarantee  order,  prosperity,  and 
peace  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  give  hope  of  escaping  conflicts 
which  would  result  in  a  disturbance  of  that  equilibrium  between 
the  different  states  of  the  peninsula  which  was  so  wisely  established 
by  the  decision  of  Europe." 

The  reply  of  Turkey  to  the  ambassadorial  memorandum  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  Powers  would  now  request  Prince 
Alexander  immediately  to  restore  and  accept  the  status  quo^  and 
hinted  that  if  the  request  of  the  Powers  were  not  complied  with, 
the  Porte  would  be  ready  itself  "  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  ensure  respect  for  the  will  of  Europe  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin." 
A  further  note  was  presented  to  the  Powers  by  the  Porte  on 
Oct.  22.  It  laid  stress  on  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  Eoumelia 
and  the  warlike  attitude  of  Greece. and  Servia,  and  requested  the 
Powers  to  authorise  the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  to  form  a 
conference  in  which  Turkey  would  take  part,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  in  Eastern  Eoumelia  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  and  in  conformity  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan. 

The  Greek  Parliament  was  opened  on  Oct.  23,  and  the  king, 
in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  said  that  although  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  did  not  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Hellenic 
nation,  the  country  had  nevertheless  laboured  to  secure  its  own 
development  by  peaceful  means.  Eecent  events  in  Eastern  Eou- 
melia had,  however,  threatened  the  interests  of  peace,  and  the 
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Government  had  accordingly  prepared  itself  for  eventualities  ;  but 
he  hoped  that  the  Powers  would  settle  affairs  in  harmony  with  the 
interests  of  the  different  races  whose  peaceful  development  had 
been  interrupted  by  unexpected  events.  The  Budget  of  the  ensu- 
ing year  would  at  once  be  submitted  to  the  Chamber,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Government  would  be  granted  the  means  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  fulfil  its  difficult  task.  This  speech  was  coldly  received 
by  the  House,  and  a  strong  opposition  to  M.  Delyannis  and  his 
fellow-ministers  soon  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The  policy  which 
had  carried  them  into  office  was  retrenchment ;  but  the  economies 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  carry  out  had  since  proved,  by 
practical  experience,  to  be  either  impracticable  or  undesirable. 
The  Ministry  had  also  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation  by  its 
vacillation  and  want  of  firmness.  A  desire  was  expressed  by  many 
influential  bodies  in  the  provinces  that  M.  Tricoupis  should  take 
office  again ;  but  he  hesitated  to  do  so,  as  he  had  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  majority  of  the  present  Chamber.  Thus  matters 
remained  at  a  deadlock ;  the  army  was  restless,  the  king  reserved, 
and  the  Ministry  weak  and  undecided. 

The  Conference  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Porte  met  on 
Nov.  5,  but  its  first  sitting  at  once  showed  a  radical  disagreement 
between  the  Powers.  It  was  decided  that  the  status  quo  in 
Eastern  Eoumelia  should,  if  possible,  be  restored ;  but  while 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Italy  proposed  that  this  should  be 
done  by  the  Sultan  despatching  troops  into  the  province,  England 
and  France  strongly  objected  to  such  a  course.  France  ultimately 
yielded,  and  England  then  proposed  as  an  alternative  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  in  Eastern  Eoumelia  with  a  view  to 
adopting  some  plan  by  which  a  return  to  the  status  quo  might  be 
reconciled  with  the  wishes  of  the  Bulgarian  population.  To  this 
the  Russian  plenipotentiary  replied  that  his  Government  would 
never  subscribe  to  such  an  arrangement.  While  the  members  of 
the  Conference  were  thus  disputing,  two  events  took  place  which 
rendered  the  solution  of  the  question  more  difficult  than  ever. 
On  Nov.  7  the  Emperor  of  Russia — owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  report 
that  Prince  Alexander  had  spoken  in  slighting  terms  of  the 
Russian  officers — ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the 
Russian  army ;  and  on  Nov.  14  the  Servian  army  invaded  Bulgaria 
without  a  previous  declaration,  of  war.  As  usual  in  such  cases, 
each  side  accused  the  other  of  having  provoked  the  war.  The 
Servians  asserted  that  they  were  first  attacked  by  a  Bulgarian 
force  at  Vlassina,  on  the  frontier ;  while  the  Bulgarians  asserted 
that  the  first  blow  came  from  the  Servian  troops  at  Rogitza,  who 
attacked  a  Bulgarian  patrol  in  the  vicinity.  Proclamations  were 
issued  on  both  sides.  The  king  of  Servia  declared  to  his  people 
that  he  had  taken  "  all  the  measiu'es  which  the  principality  of 
Bulgaria  has  provoked  by  its  forcible  violation  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  in  order  to  show  openly  and  clearly  that  Servia  cannot 
view  with  indifference  the  disturbance  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  of 
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the  equilibrium  in  the  existing  distribution  of  power,  especially 
when  it  is  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  a  State  which  has 
employed  every  moment  of  its  liberty  in  order  to  prove  that  it  is 
a  neighbour  hostile  to  Servia,  and  one  which  Jdoes  not  respect 
either  Servia's  rights  or  Servian  territory."  The  acts  of  provoca- 
tion referred  to  were,  according  to  the  proclamation,  "  the  violent 
ill-treatment  of  Servian  subjects  in  Bulgaria,  the  blockade  of  the 
frontier,  the  assembling  on  the  Servian  frontier  of  undisciplined 
bands,  the  armed  raids  made  by  the  latter  in  places  along  the 
frontier,  and  the  attacks  on  border  populations  and  pa  the  Servian 
army ; "  and  the  king  concluded  by  stating  that  he  had  in  conse- 
quence of  these  acts,  "  entered  upon  the  open  hostilities  com- 
menced by  the  Bulgarian  Government."  Prince  Alexander,  on 
the  other  hand,  accused  Servia  of  "  being  guided  by  private  and 
political  agencies,  desiring  to  annul  the  union  of  the  Bulgarian 
nation,"  and  of  proclaiming  war  against  Bulgaria  "  without  any 
legal  or  justifiable  cause."  He  at  the  same  time  telegraphed  to 
the  Sultan,  announcing  that  the  Servians  had  invaded  the  princi- 
pality without  any  provocation,  and  asking  what  were  his  intentions 
as  regards  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  Bulgarian  Government  also  addressed  a  circular  to  the  diploma- 
tic agents  at  Sofia,  notifying  to  them  the  invasion  of  Bulgaria  by  the 
Servian  army,  protesting  against  the  allegation  that  the  conflict 
had  been  begun  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  casting  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  the  war  upon  Servia.  Servia,  on  her  side,  declared  in 
her  circular  to  the  Powers  that  she  had  no  desire  to  impair  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan ;  and  the  Porte  appears  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  this  declaration. 

The  campaign  was  a  short  but  sanguinary  one.  The  rulers  on 
both  sides  assumed  the  chief  command  of  their  respective  armies, 
and  Servia  vigorously  pushed  her  way  into  Bulgarian  territory. 
The  frontier  was  crossed  at  Vlassina,  l>n,  Tsaribrod,  Klissura,  and 
Bregova.  Tsaribrod  was  occupied  on  Nov.  15,  the  Bulgarians,  who 
were  in  small  force,  retiring,  after  a  slight  show  of  resistance, 
before  the  invaders.  On  Nov.  16  the  Servians,  after  a  severe 
engagement,  captured  Kula,  upon  which  General  Leshyanin,  the 
commander  of  the  Timok  division,  advanced  towards  Widdin,  and 
General  Jovanovitch,  with  the  Danube  division,  turned  the  Bul- 
garian position  in  the  Dragoman  pass.  On  the  same  day  the 
Bulgarian  Government  addressed  another  note  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Great  Powers  at  Sofia,  pointing  out  that  when,  "  with 
the  object  of  preventing  the  shedding  of  blood  in  Eastern 
Roumelia,"  it  had  espoused  the  Roumelian  cause,  it  met  with  severe 
condemnation  from  the  Great  Powers,  who  considered  its  action 
as  an  infringement  upon  the  Sultan's  sovereign  rights  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  that  it  had  consequently  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  Powers,  and  had  undertaken  to 
restore  order  in  Roumelia,  and  prevent  all  agitation  likely  to 
create  dangers  in  neighbouring  territories ;    that,  although  a 
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neighbouriDg  State  had  invaded  its  territory  without  previously 
despatching  through  the  Porte — the  only  competent  channel — an 
ultimatum  in  conformity  with  international  law,  Europe  had 
permitted  the  invader  thus  "  to  infiinge  that  same  principle  of 
integrity  on  which  she  laid  stress  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria ; "  and 
that,  as  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  being  a  vassal  state  of  the 
Sultan,  could  not  declare  war.  Prince  Alexander  had  considered 
it  his  duty  to  address  himself  to  the  Sultan  and  the  Grand  Vizier ; 
but  that,  no  answer  having  been  received  to  his  telegrams,  he  had 
ordered  his  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Zanoff,  to  demand  a  reply  from 
Said  Pasha,  and  had  meanwhile  proceeded  to  meet  the  enemy, 
who  was  already  at  the  gates  of  his  capital.  In  conclusion,  the 
note  asserted  that  "  if  the  integrity  of  Turkey  has  been  violated, 
this  has  been  done,  not  by  the  intervention  of  Bulgaria  in  Eastern 
Roumelia,  for  those  two  countries  belong  to  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
but  by  the  unwarrantable  attack  on  the  part  of  an  independent 
State,  whose  only  aim  is  territorial  aggrandisement  at  the  expense 
of  a  neighbouring  country."  On  the  day  after  this  circular  was 
issued,  the  reply  of  the  Porte  to  Prince  Alexander's  request  for 
assistance  against  Servia  was  despatched.  It  stated  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  war  falls  upon  the  promoters  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  declared  that  if  Prince  Alexander 
would  retire  from  that  province  and  re-establish  the  status  quo^ 
the  Porte  would  "  take  his  request  into  consideration."  To  Servia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Porte  expressed  its  satisfaction  at  the 
declaration  made  by  her,  disclaiming  any  hostile  intentions  towards 
Turkey. 

It  now  became  evident  that  Turkey  hoped  that  the  Bulgarian 
difficulty  would  be  settled  by  the  capture  of  Sofia  by  the  Servians, 
the  abdication  or  deposition  of  Prince  Alexander,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  beaten  Bulgarians  to  the  Powers,  who  would  re- 
establish the  status  quo  with  some  rectifications  of  frontier  to  the 
advantage  of  Servia  as  a  recompense  for  the  sacrifices  she  had 
made.  But  the  fortune  of  war  and  the  bravery  of  Prince  Alex- 
ander decided  it  otherwise.  After  again  defeating  the  Bulgarians, 
with  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  at  Adlijeh  and  Izvor,  and  placing 
their  advanced  posts  within  a  day's  march  of  Sofia,  the  main  body 
of  the  Servian  army  encamped,  on  Nov.  17,  near  Slivnitza,  a 
strong  position  commanding  the  plain  in  which  Sofia  lies,  and 
occupied  by  the  Bulgarians  in  considerable  force,  with  Prince 
Alexander  at  their  head.  A  series  of  desperate  fights,  in  which 
the  Prince  was  conspicuous  for  his  bravery,  now  took  place,  and 
the  Servian  army  was  driven  back  towards  the  Dragoman  pass. 
The  Servians,  however,  still  far  outnumbered  the  Bulgarians,  and 
Prince  Alexander  was  so  little  confident  of  his  power  to  repel  the 
invasion  that  he  tendered  his  submission  to  the  Sultan  (Nov.  19), 
at  the  same  time  stating  that  he  had  conrplet^ly  evacuated 
Eastern  Roumelia,  and  begging  the  Imperial  Government  to  pro- 
tect him  and  his  people  against  Servia.     The  Porte  replied  on 
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Nov.  22  that  it  would  not  allow  a  single  point  of  the  Imperial 
frontier  to  be  changed,  and  that  it  would  send  an  Imperial  com- 
missioner to  take  over  the  administration  of  Eastern  Roumelia ;  and 
it  asked  the  Prince's  opinion  as  to  its  proposing  an  armistice  to 
Servia.  But  by  this  time  the  Servian  forces,  pressed  by  the  vic- 
torious Bulgarians,  were  in  full  retreat,  and  the  Prince  replied 
that  "  his  duty  to  those  who  had  fallen  on  the  battle-field,  and  his 
military  honour,  obliged  him  neither  to  propose  nor  to  accept  any 
armistice  before  the  Servians  have  completely  evacuated  Bulgaria, 
nor  to  accept  any  conclusion  of  peace  until  he  is  himself  on  the 
enemy's  territory."  With  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  Porte  to 
send  a  commissioner  to  Eastern  Roumelia,  the  Prince  stated  that 
such  a  measure  "might  compromise  order  and  tranquillity  in 
Roumelia,"  and  suggested  that  this  question  should  be  postponed 
until  after  the  restoration  of  peace  with  Servia. 

Two  days  later  (Nov.  26)  Prince  Alexander,  at  the  head  of 
50,000  men,  entered  Servian  territory,  driving  the  Servians  before 
him.  On  Nov.  27  he  occupied  Pirot,  but  was  stopped  by  a 
declaration,  made  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  by  Count 
Khevenhiiller,  the  Austrian  envoy,  to  the  eflfect  that  if  the  Bul- 
garian troops  should  advance  another  kilometre  on  Servian 
territory,  they  would  have  to  meet  Austrian  instead  of  Servian 
troops.  The  Bulgarian  triumph,  too,  was  by  no  means  com- 
plete, for  although  Prince  Alexander  was  on  Servian  soil,  and 
in  possession  of  a  Servian  town.  General  Leshyanin,  the  Servian 
commander  of  the  Danubian  division,  was  still  before  Widdin, 
and  had  beaten  back  several  attacks  from  the  Bulgarians  in  that 
fortress.  Negotiations  were  now  opened  for  an  armistice,  and 
the  Porte  made  another  attempt  to  re-establish  its  authority  in 
Eastern  Roumelia.  Two  delegates,  Gadban  Eflfendi  and  Lebib 
Eflfendi,  were  despatched  to  Philippopolis,  on  Nov.  30,  to  inform 
the  Eastern  Roumelians  that  the  Porte  had  decided,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Powers,  to  restore  the  status  quo^  and  appoint  a  new 
governor-general.  The  delegates  arrived  on  Dec.  3.  On  the 
same  day  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  at 
which  a  number  of  representatives  of  Philippopolis  and  the  country 
districts  were  selected  to  form  a  deputation  to  the  consuls  of  the 
Great  Powers  to  request  them  to  use  their  influence  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Turkish  delegates,  on  the  ground  that  the  nation, 
having  chosen  its  government,  was  unable  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  them,  especially  since  the  whole  of  the  able-bodied 
population  were  under  arms,  and  far  from  their  homes,  in  defence 
of  their  country  and  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Russian  consul  strove  in  vain  to  persuade  the  meeting  to  negotiate 
with  the  delegates,  asserting  that  if  this  were  not  done  Turkish 
troops  would  enter  the  country,  and  that  Russia  would  in  that 
case  not  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  people.  Meanwhile  M.  Zanoff, 
the  Bulgarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Powers,  pointing  out  that  Prince  Alexander  had  given  the  Porte 
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a  formal  assurance  that  he  would  remain  true  to  the  promise  given 
to  the  Sultan  that  he  would  exert  no  influence  on  the  decisions  of 
the  Soumelian  population,  either  by  sending  Bulgarian  troops  into 
the  country  or  by  any  other  action ;  that  the  Prince  did  not  now, 
any  more  than  formerly,  claim  the  right  to  decide  upon  the  fate 
of  Eastern  Eoumelia,  but  that,  under  present  circumstances,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  object  sought  by 
the  Great  Powers  would  be  to  deter  the  Porte  from  sending  an 
Imperial  commissioner  to  Philippopolis  until  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Servia.  The  Porte,  however,  persisted  in  its  intention 
of  appointing  a  new  governor-general  of  Eastern  Eoumelia,  and 
Djevdet  Pasha  was  selected  for  that  post.  It  also  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Powers  to  this  step;  but  England  objected, 
and  the  proposal  consequently  fell  to  the  ground.  The  meeting  at 
Philippopolis  was  followed  by  others  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  Eastern 
Eoumelia,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  declaring  that  no  pro- 
posal directed  against  the  union  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Eoumelia 
would  be  accepted  by  the  people,  who  would  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  and  property  rather  than  submit  to  any  such  proposal. 
On  Dec.  4  the  Turkish  delegates  stated  to  the  prefect  of  Philippopolis 
that  the  Sultan  was  well-disposed  towards  the  Bulgarians,  and 
wished  to  improve  their  condition ;  and  that  the  new  governor- 
general  would  only  administer  the  province  for  two  or  three  months, 
after  which  the  Sultan  would  probably  agree  to  a  personal  union 
imder  Prince  Alexander.  After  some  conversation  it  was  agreed  that 
the  prefect  should  ask  the  Prince  to  receive  the  delegates,  and  that 
the  latter  should  apply  for  the  Sultan's  authority  to  proceed  to  the 
Bulgarian  headquarters.  One  of  the  delegates,  Gadban  Eflfendi,  was 
then  appointed  by  the  Porte  to  act  as  its  diplomatic  agent  at  Sofia, 
and  the  other,  Lebib  Effendi,  returned  to  Constantinople  (Dec.  6). 
The  danger  of  a  collision  between  the  Turkish  authorities  and 
the  population  of  Eastern  Eoumelia  was  thus  averted,  but  the 
negotiations  for  an  armistice  proceeded  without  any  result,  neither 
side  being  apparently  disposed  to  make  any  concession  to  the  other. 
At  length  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian  Governments  appealed  to 
the  Powers  to  settle  the  question  (Dec.  11).  To  this  appeal  the 
Powers  gave  a  favoumble  reply  (Dec.  14) ;  and  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  the  German,  Eussian,  English,  French,  and  Italian 
military  attaches  at  Vienna  (to  be  afterwards  joined  at  Belgrade 
by  the  Austrian  military  attacks  there)  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
Servian  capital,  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Servian 
and  Bulgarian  troops.  At  the  same  time  Madjid  Pasha  was  sent 
by  the  Porte,  with  the  consent  of  Prince  Alexander,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia  on  behalf  of  Turkey. 
The  demarcation  commission  completed  its  task  on  Dec.  21,  when 
it  signed  a  protocol,  stipulating  that  the  Servians  should  evacuate 
Bulgarian  territory  by  Dec.  25,  that  the  Bulgarians  should  evacuate 
Pirot  by  Dec.  27,  and  that  the  armistice  should  continue  until 
March  I.    This  decision  was  formally  accepted  both  by  Servia  and 
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by  Bulgaria.  The  decision  as  to  the  evacuation  of  territory  by  each 
belligerent  was  carried  out  on  the  dates  named,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  both  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were  free  from  hostile  troops. 
The  situation,  however,  was  still  very  menacing.  The  Servian 
and  Bulgarian  armies  remained  face  to  fece ;  Greece  and  Turkey 
continued  their  armaments,  the  former  power  continuing  to  urge 
h^r  demands  for  the  annexation  to  her  territory  of  part  of  Mace- 
donia ;  and  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  proclaimed  the  sympathy 
of  his  people  for  their  "  Servian  brothers,"  and  declared  that  he 
could  not  permit  the  formation  of  a  great  Bulgaria.  In  Servia, 
too,  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  reviving,  under  the  influence  of 
the  popular  discontent  at  the  Bulgarian  victories.  The  party  of 
Prince  Alexander  Karageorgievitch,  the  pretender  to  the  Servian 
throne,  which  is  composed  of  brave  and  adventurous  men  in  a 
country  whose  people  are  not  otherwise  distinguished  for  courage, 
was  gaining  the  upper  hand,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
Ministry  would  not  be  able  to  secure  the  necessary  majority  in 
the  Skouptchina.  Its  supporters  broke  up  into  three  sections. 
The  smallest  of  these  still  maintained  the  king's  authority ;  another 
small  body  of  them  insisted  on  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  and 
the  remainder,  led  by  MM.  Pirotchanatz  and  Novakovitch,  who 
formed  the  "  Progressist "  party,  demanded  that  the  powers  of  the* 
crown  should  be  diminished  and  that  greater  responsibility  should 
be  thrown  on  the  Ministers  and  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  State.  M.  Pirotchanatz  was  invited  to  form 
a  ministry,  but  he  declined  to  do  so  until  peace  should  be  restored, 
as  he  considered  that  the  Ministry  which  was  in  office  when  war 
was  declared  should  bear  the  responsibility  of  its  consequences. 
A  similar  application  was  made  to  M.  Ristitch,  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition,  who  is  known  as  "  the  Servian  Bismarck  "  on  account 
of  his  policy  of  uniting  the  Servian  territories  in  Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  to  the  Servian  kingdom,  and  is  said  to  be  in 
favour  of  an  alliance  with  Russia  rather  than  with  Austria ;  but 
M.  Ristitch  also  was  not  disposed  to  take  up  the  threads  of  a 
defeated  policy,  and  the  Ministry  of  M.  Graraschanin  had  to  re- 
main in  office  to  await  the  condemnation  of  the  national  repre- 
sentatives when  they  should  meet. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

MINOR   STATES   OF  EUROPE. 

I.    BELGIUM,      n.   THE  NETHERLANDS.      III.  SWITZERLAND.      IV.  SPAIN, 
v.   PORTUGAL.       VI.    DENMARK.       VII.   NORWAY.      VIII.   SWEDEN. 

I.  BELGIUM. 

In  Belgium  two  powerful  parties  have  for  many  years  been  con- 
tending for  office — the  Clerical  or  Catholic  party,  entirely  and 
avowedly   under  the   dominion  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the 
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Liberals,  who  have  ostentatiously  thrown  off  all  ecclesiastical 
influence.  Of  late  the  principal  battle-ground  has  been  the 
question  of  public  instruction.  By  their  Education  Bill  of  1879, 
tne  Liberals  practically  banished  Clerical  influence  irom  all  public 
schools.  In  1884,  when  the  Catholics  overthrew  the  Liberal 
majority  in  the  Legislative  Chambers,  they  reversed  the  educa- 
tional system  of  their  opponents,  and  passed  a  new  law  giving 
extensive  powers  to  the  local  governing  bodies  in  educational 
matters. 

The  manner  in  which  the  new  law  was  put  in  operation  only 
increased  the  bitterness  of  the  Liberals  against  their  opponents. 
The  results,  which  under  the  old  law  had  been  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  much  labour  and  considerable  expense,  were  overturned, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1885,  877  primary  public  schools, 
278  infent  schools,  and  1,079  schools  for  adults,  previously  work- 
ing with  satisfactory  results,  had  been  suppressed.  These  esta- 
blishments had  been  frequented  by  45,000  scholars,  who  were 
obliged  to  seek  instruction  elsewhere,  whilst  3,316  teachers  of 
either  sex  belonging  to  the  primary  public  schools  had  their  salaries 
considerably  reduced,  and  880  other  teachers  were  summarily  dis- 
missed. On  the  other  hand,  the  new  Government  adopted  827 
free  schools  with  lay  teachers,  and  638  free  schools  with  eccle- 
siastical teachers,  thus  increasing  their  actual  number  by  nearly 
600.  According  to  the  Belgian  constitution,  the  greater  part  of 
the  expenses  required  for  primary  instruction  is  defrayed  by  the 
communes,  the  Government  having  the  power,  but  not  the  obliga- 
tion, to  subsidise  them.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  made 
use  of  this  legal  authority  to  refuse  all  subsidies  to  numerous 
communes  formerly  receiving  them,  with  the  result  that  in  815 
communes  the  primary  schools  must  now  be  wholly  supported 
by  the  local  rates  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  being  partially  depen- 
dent on  State  aid. 

Against  this  policy  the  Liberal  party  protested,  on  the  ground 
that  the  power  of  control  of  the  State  over  primary  instruction 
was  greatly  diminished,  and  with  it  the  guarantees  as  to  the 
real  value  of  the  education  given  to  the  children  ;  that  a  very 
small  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  newly  adopted  schools 
possessed  the  requisite  qualification  or  evidence  of  teaching 
capacity,  as  was  publicly  admitted  in  the  Chambers  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  himself ;  and  that  the  financial  re- 
sults of  the  law  were  disastrous  to  a  large  number  of  communes. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  Parliament,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
opposition  of  the  Liberals,  passed  a  fresh  bill  of  electoral  reform. 
The  object  of  the  Government  was  not  to  revise  the  electoral 
law,  but  only  to  change  certain  points  of  the  existing  laws  which 
gave  rise  to  constantly  recurring  disputes.  The  essential  point 
of  the  proposed  reform  bore  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  term 
"  house  rent."  A  large  class  of  public  functionaries,  including 
military    officers    and    priests,    commercial    travellers,  pedlers. 
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boatmen,  &c.,  had  more  than  one  place  of  residence  or  business, 
in  respect  of  which  they  paid  rent  suflBcient  to  qualify  themselves 
as  voters.  But  in  which  of  the  several  towns  where  they  paid 
rent  such  persons  were  qualified  to  exercise  their  electoral 
rights  had  hitherto  never  been  clearly  stated.  With  this  and 
other  similar  points  the  new  law  proposed  to  deal.  The  vehement 
opposition  offered  by  the  Liberals  to  the  bill  was  based  upon 
what  they  persistently  considered  its  one-sided  aim,  and  because 
it  was  only  made  in  view  of  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  Clerical 
party,  especially  in  giving  to  the  new  teachers  in  the  free 
schools  a  right  of  vote  in  places  where  they  would  otherwise 
have  had  no  claim  to  the  franchise. 

In  opposition  to  these  insidious  proposals,  as  they  termed 
them,  the  whole  of  the  Liberal  party  was  practically  agreed.  But 
this  unanimity  might  be  looked  for  in  vain  elsewhere  in  the 
political  history  of  the  year.  By  far  the  most  important  recent 
event  in  Belgian  politics  has  been  the  disruption  of  the  Liberal 
party.  The  dissensions  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
future  union  seems  most  improbable.  The  formerly  compact  and 
well-disciplined  Liberal  party  is  now  divided  into  two  distinct 
and  almost  hostile  groups :  one,  the  Kadical  group,  numbering 
but  few  members,  but  of  unquestionable  talent  and  untiring 
activity;  the  other,  or  so-called  doctrinaire  group,  far  more 
numerous  and  less  inclined  for  action,  of  whom  M.  Fr^re-Orban 
is  the  leader.  The  bitterness  of  the  animosity  between  these 
two  groups  is  such  that,  unless  by  mutual  concessions  a  new  union 
can  be  formed,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  Liberal  Government 
being  speedily  constituted. 

Outside  the  domain  of  party  politics  public  opinion  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  an  important  financial  dispute,  arising  on  the 
occasion  of  the  renewal  of  the  Monetary  Union  between  ^France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  According  to  this  convention 
these  four  countries  had  adopted  the  bimetallic  system,  the  value 
of  silver  being  to  that  of  gold  in  the  proportion  of  15^  to  1.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  continued  depreciation  of  silver, 
this  proportion  had  varied  considerably  of  late  years,  and  had 
fallen  at  length  to  20  to  1.  If  the  convention  came  to  an  end, 
each  of  the  contracting  countries  would  have  been  obliged  to 
take  back  all  its  silver  coin  from  the  three  other  countries,  and 
to  pay  the  equivalent  difference  in  gold,  involving  a  consequent 
loss  of  about  20  per  cent.  Protracted  discussion  took  place,  espe- 
cially between  Belgium  and  the  French  and  Italian  Governments, 
and  more  than  once  the  Belgian  plenipotentiaries  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  off  the  negotiations  and  retiring  from  the 
Monetary  Union.  At  length,  however,  an  agreement  was  arrived 
at,  in  virtue  of  which,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  in  1891, 
one-half  of  the  Belgian  silver  coin  circulating  in  the  three  other 
countries  (the  total  of  which  is  estimated  to  amount  to  200,000,000 
francs)  will  have  to  be  paid   back  in  gold,  the  other  half   by 
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exchange  and  commercial  means.  Now,  the  Belgian  government 
has  struck  silver  coins  amounting  altogether  to  about  450,000,000 
francs.  Of  these,  150,000,000  are  considered  to  be  necessary  for 
home  use  ;  consequently  some  300,000,000  have  been  absorbed  by 
foreign  circulation,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  struck  on  be- 
half of  the  Swiss  Government,  which,  strangely  enough,  had  their 
silver  coin  stamped  in  Belgium  with  the  Belgian  effigy.  According 
also  to  the  new  convention,  it  was  further  stipulated  that  any  sum 
in  silver  coin  exceeding  the  above-mentioned  200,000,000  francs, 
should  be  repaid  in  gold,  and  in  return  Belgium  bound  herself  to 
make  no  change  whatever  in  her  monetary  legislation  within  five 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  (until  1896).  The  final 
outcome  of  the  negotiations,  therefore,  amounted  to  the  inevitable 
loss  by  Belgium  of  some  40,000,000  or  50,000,000  francs,  should 
the  value  of  silver  remain  at  its  present  price.  Public  opinion 
showed  itself  especially  irritated  against  the  French  Government 
for  its  persistent  refusal  to  accede  to  the  claims  of  the  Belgian 
delegates  for  more  liberal  treatment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  group  of  deputies  representing 
an  important  agricultural  district  brought  before  the  Chamber  a 
proposition  tending  to  increase  the  taxes  on  foreign  com  and 
cattle.  This  was  rejected  (July  15)  in  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  large  majority.  Nevertheless,  the  promoters 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  presented  a  new  project  of  law, 
establishing  a  heavy  tax  on  foreign  meat,  cattle,  and  horses. 
Although  its  consideration  was  postponed  until  after  the  Christmas 
recess,  enough  was  said  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  to  prove  that 
public  opinion  in  Belgium  was  not  favourable  to  protectionist 
measures  of  any  kind,  and  far  less  still  to  measures  the  immediate 
result  of  which  would  inevitably  be  to  increase  the  difficulties  of 
the  poor  classes  in  bad  times. 

The  important  part  taken  by  King  Leopold  II.  in  the  explora- 
tion of  Central  Africa  was  recognised  with  great  pride  throughout 
Belgium,  and  the  news  of  the  definitive  constitution,  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  of  the  free  state  of  Congo,  was  hailed  with 
general  satisfaction.  And  this  feeling  was  increased  when 
that  Assembly  invited  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  assume  the 
sovereignty  of  the  new  state  thus  created.  According  to  the 
constitution,  however,  the  king  could  not  accept  sovereignty 
over  any  other  country  without  Parliamentary  assent.  The 
Government  accordingly  brought  forward  a  bill  authorising  King 
Leopold  11.  to  become  chief  of  the  new  African  State,  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  the  union  between  Belgium  and  the 
Congo  State  should  be  strictly  personal,  without  any  d3mastic  or 
hereditary  character.  This  law  was  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  by  124  out  of  126  voters,  and  in  the  Senate  by 
58  out  of  59  ;  and  from  every  part  of  Belgium  came  innumerable 
addresses  of  congratulation,  showing  the  S3niipathetic  interest  of 
the  country  in  the  king's  philanthropic  ideas  of  civilisation.    But 
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the  point,  whether  the  Congo  State  would  be  the  source  of  any 
special  advantages,  and  not  rather  the  cause  of  serious  incon- 
venience to  Belgium,  was  the  subject  of  discussion. 


II.   THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  Government,  after  several  years'  study  of  the  question, 
presented  a  bill  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  the  essential 
points  of  which  dealt  with  electoral  rights  and  military  service. 
Electoral  reform  had  for  a  long  time  occupied  public  attention. 
Universal  suffrage  had  from  time  to  time  been  urged  by  working 
men's  associations,  but  had  never  met  with  the  assent  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole  had  shown  itself  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  any  measure  of  the  kind.  The  only  questions 
which  seriously  interested  the  majority  of  the  population  were 
those  bearing  on  a  reduction  of  taxation,  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  representatives. 
According  to  the  existing  system.  Parliamentary  electors  are 
qualified  by  the  payment  of  direct  taxes  varying  irom  20  to 
1 60  florins,  according  to  the  province  and  commune  they  inhabit. 
The  Government  Bill  proposed  that,  in  future,  the  payment  of 
house-rent  alone  should  confer  electoral  rights,  the  necessary 
rental  varying  in  different  provinces,  but  in  no  case  falling  below 
50  florins  (il.  3«.  4d.)  per  annum.  Under  this  scheme,  if 
adopted,  the  total  number  of  electors  would  be  nearly  doubled, 
raising  it  from  129,000  to  252,000.  The  Bill,  moreover,  proposed 
to  increase  the  number  of  representatives  in  both  Legislative 
Chambers ;  and  lastly,  instead  of  renewing  one-half  of  each 
Chamber  every  two  years,  the  Government  proposed  to  renew 
them  entirely  every  four  years. 

With  regard  to  military  service,  a  few  tentative  steps  were 
taken  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  service,  but  they  met 
with  but  little  encouragement  in  any  quarter.  Hitherto  the 
Dutch  army  has  been  wholly  recruited  by  volunteers,  either  of 
Dutch  or  of  foreign  nationality,  liable  to  service  in  Europe  or  the 
colonies,  but  with  the  restriction  that  the  Dutch  soldiers  could 
only  be  sent  to  the  colonies  with  their  own  consent.  The  Govern- 
ment wished  to  leave  the  entire  care  of  the  organisation  of  a 
strong  military  system  to  the  States-General,  giving  them  the 
power,  in  case  of  need,  of  calling  upon  all  citizens  to  bear 
their  share  in  either  military  or  naval  service. 

No  fundamental  change  was  made  during  the  year  in  the 
constitutional  law  regarding  the  order  of  succcession  to  the  throne ; 
but  in  various  points  its  terms  were  rendered  more  precise  and 
definite.  The  new  bill  enacted  that,  should  there  exist  no  direct 
descendants,  the  Crown  should  pass  to  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
who,  descending  from  William  I.,  was  the  most  nearly  related  to 
the  last  king,  and  according  to  this  arrangement  the  sister  of 
William  III.,  the  wife  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  is 
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confirmed  as  next  in  succession,  and  in  the  event  of  her  death  the 
crown  will  pass  to  her  elder  daughter.  The  Government  further 
proposed  to  modify  Art..  194  of  the  constitution,  dealing  with 
primary  education.  In  future  the  communal  authorities  would 
only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity  interfere  with  primary  in- 
struction, which,  as  a  rule,  would  be  left  to  the  care  of  private 
initiative.  This  change,  if  adopted,  would  seriously  aflfect  public 
primary  education  in  the  south  provinces,*  where  the  Eoman 
Catholic  religion  predominates,  and  where  the  clergy  would  have 
entire  direction  of  the  school  system.  The  parliamentary  situation, 
however,  rendered  the  chances  of  any  important  constitutional 
changes  extremely  improbable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  Liberals  were  actually  in  a  majority  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  but 
in  the  Second  Chamber  a  coalition,  formed  of  19  Catholics,  22 
Ultra-Protestants,  and  three  Conservatives,  left  them  in  a  minority 
of  2.  This  coalition  tried  to  bring  about  some  important 
changes  in  the  organisation  of  public  instruction,  and  their  project 
would  have  been  adopted  had  not  one  of  the  three  Conservative 
members,  M.  Wintgens,  representative  of  the  Hague,  voted  with 
the  Liberals  against  the  proposed  changes.  His  conduct  having 
been  severely  criticised  on  that  occasion  by  his  former  allies,  he 
resolved  to  retire  from  parliamentary  life,  and  resigned  his  seat. 
It  was  keenly  disputed  by  the  rival  parties ;  but,  after  a  sharp 
electoral  contest,  the  victory  finally  remained  to  the  Liberal  candi- 
date, Col.  Sluyten,  who  defeated  his  Conservative  opponent,  Count 
Schimmelpennink  van  der  Oye,  by  19  votes.  This  success,  the 
first  for  twenty  years  the  Liberals  could  boast  of  at  the  Hague, 
brought  about  this  singular  result,  that  in  the  Second  Cham- 
ber the  two  parties  are  equally  divided,  each  returning  43 
members.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  not  likely  to  bring  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  Heemskerk  Cabinet,  which,  although  Con- 
servative, had  been  able  to  hold  its  ground  at  a  time  when  the 
majority  in  both  Chambers  was  Liberal ;  but  it  is  a  source  of  un- 
easiness to  the  country,  since  on  the  absence  of  a  single  member 
belonging  to  the  one  or  the  other  party  may  depend  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  very  important  laws. 

The  financial  position  throughout  the  year  remained  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  Budget  of  1886,  in  spite  of  a  general  reduction  of 
expenditure,  disclosed  a  deficit  of  nearly  12,000,000  florins,  to 
meet  which  the  Government  proposed  to  create  new  taxes  on 
various  foreign  goods,  and  to  increase  those  already  existing  on 
tea.  Moreover,  the  Batavian  Chambers  of  Commerce  recommended 
an  addition  to  the  salt-tax,  to  meet  the  increased  expenses  of  the 
East  Indian  establishment,  the  situation  at  Atchin  remaining  un- 
changed and  still  requiring  constant  watchfulness  and  precaution. 

During  the  year  some  changes  occurred  in  the  composition  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Vanderdoes 
de  Willebors,  having  resigned,  was  replaced  by  M.  Vankamebeeck, 
formerly  resident  minister  at  Stockholm ;  the  Minister  of  Marine 
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M.  van  Erp  Taalman  Kip,  also  requested  to  be  relieved  of  his 
functions,  which  were  transferred  to  Capt.  Gericke,  and  M. 
Grobbee,  Minister  of  Finances,  after  the  rejection  of  the  Budget, 
resigned,  and  was  replaced  by  M.  Bloem,  the  third  Minister  of 
Finances  who  had  been  brought  into  the  Heemskerk  Cabinet  in 
less  than  two  years. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  as  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  question  of  succession  to  the  throne  had  been  the  source  of 
much  anxiety  ever  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Ac- 
cording to  the  established  order,  the  succession  would  fall  to  a 
distant  relation  of  the  actual  Grand- Duke,  in  case  of  there  being 
no  male  descendant  of  the  Dutch  Royal  family.  In  1867  the 
members  of  the  Dutch  Royal  family  became  parties  to  a  treaty 
concluded  between  the  dispossessed  Duke  of  Nassau  (the  heir- 
expectant  to  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg)  and  the  King  of 
Pnissia,  by  which  the  Duke's  eventual  rights  to  the  Grand-Duchy 
were  formally  recognised.  The  cession  of  the  title  to  the  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau  has,  moreover,  the  assent  of  the 
European  powers;  the  Convention  of  April  19,  1839,  between 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  the  treaties  concluded  on 
the  same  day  between  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  Eng- 
land, France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  all  recognising  the  rights  of  the 
house  of  Nassau  to  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Nothing  is 
therefore  likely  to  hinder  the  severance  of  the  personal  union  be- 
tween Holland  and  the  Grand-Duchy ;  and  as  far  as  the  Dutch 
themselves  are  concerned,  they  would  gladly  see  the  end  of  the 
dynastic  union  between  the  two  countries,  as  more  than  once  this 
union  has  all  but  called  on  them  most  serious  diplomatic  and 
international  complications.  This  feeling  is  so  strong  that  it 
has  been  already  mooted  whether  on  this  special  point  the  Dutch 
constitution  should  not  be  revised,  and  a  proviso  inserted,  declar- 
ing that  if  once  the  Crown  of  Luxemburg  should  lapse  from  the 
House  of  Orange-Nassau,  it  should  never  more  be  worn  by  any 
king  of  Holland.  But  the  prospect  is  far  less  agreeable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Grand-Duchy  themselves,  who  fear  that  if  the 
Duke  of  Nassau  were  to  become  their  Sovereign,  he  might  be 
persuaded  to  cede  his  grand-ducal  rights  to  Germany,  as  happened 
in  1866  with  his  former  Duchy  of  Nassau. 

The  discussion  of  this  serious  question  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Grand-Duchy,  in  addition  to  certain  matters  of  finance,  where  he 
was  accused  of  mismanagement,  brought  on  the  resignation  of  M. 
de  Blockhausen,  the  chief  of  the  Government  of  the  Grand-Duchy. 
He  was  replaced  by  M.  Thilges,  one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to 
present  a  bill  modifying  the  existing  law  regulating  the  establish- 
ment of  convents  and  religious  corporations.  The  ministerial 
proposals  were  generally  approved  by  public  opinion,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  promptly  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Chamber. 
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III.    SWITZERLAND. 

The  revision  of  the  constitution  in  various  cantons  has  been 
in  the  present,  as  in  preceding  years,  the  prominent  feature  of 
Swiss  politics.  In  1883  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  in  1884  that  of 
Vaud,  decided  to  revise  their  respective  constitutions,  and  ap- 
pointed a  number  of  delegates  to  prepare  a  scheme.  This  task 
was  brought  to  a  close  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and 
its  results  submitted  to  popular  vote.  The  most  important  point 
of  the  revision  of  the  canton  of  Berne's  constitution  was  the  pro- 
posed suppression  of  the  corporations  formed  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  middle  classes  (corporations  de  bourgeois)^  who  had 
hitherto  divided  amongst  themselves  the  surplus  income  of  com- 
munal properties.  More  prominent,  however,  in  the  minds  of  the 
authors  of  the  revised  constitution,  was  the  desire  to  suppress 
dualism  and  to  re-establish  unity  in  the  communal  administrations ; 
and  the  result  was  that  the  scheme,  satisfying  neither  the  Liberals 
nor  the  Conservatives,  was,  when  put  to  the  popular  vote,  rejected 
by  52,000  against  30,700.  In  the  canton  of  Vaud,  where  the 
essential  point  of  the  revision  consisted  in  a  serious  experiment  of 
a  system  of  progressive  taxation,  the  new  constitution  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  over  10,000. 

The  fact  of  a  large  number  of  anarchists  having  chosen  Switzer- 
land as  their  abode  continued  to  be  the  cause  of  much  annoyance 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Already  in  the  course  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  in  answer  to  the  claims  of  several  European  Powers,  the 
Federal  Council  had  expelled  a  certain  number  of  these  anarchists 
from  Swiss  territory.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  these  measures, 
the  anarchists  caused  several  anonymous  letters  to  be  sent  to  the 
Federal  Council,  threatening  to  blow  up  the  Federal  Palace  by 
dynamite.  To  these  threats  the  only  possible  answer  was  the 
adoption  of  still  more  severe  measures,  and  these  were  applied 
with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  Government's  conduct  in  this  affair 
met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  people. 

A  question  upon  which  public  opinion  was  far  more  divided, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  interests  it  dealt  with,  was  that  of  the 
liquor  laws.  The  Government,  anxious  to  diminish  as  far  as 
possible  the  disorders  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
presented  a  bill  regulating  the  liquor  traffic.  According  to  the 
new  law,  the  tax  on  foreign  alcohol  was  placed  so  high  as  to  be 
nearly  prohibitive,  besides  which  a  very  high  excise  duty  was  to 
be  levied  on  all  spirituous  drinks  made  in  Switzerland.  The  law 
furthermore  gave  the  cantonal  authorities  the  right  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  cafes,  estaminets,  &c.,  and  the  produce  of  these 
taxes,  estimated  at  5,000,000  francs,  was  to  be  divided  amongst 
the  various  cantons  in  proportion  to  their  population.     Like  every 
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other  project  of  law  in  Switzerland,  this  was  submitted  to  popular 
ratification,  and  was  adopted  by  225,000  against  153,000.  The 
result  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  giving  the  real  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  over  300,000  citizens  abstained 
from  taking  part  in  the  vote.  The  whole  of  the  working  classes 
voted  against  it,  as  also  did  the  agricultural  and  mountainous 
districts ;  but  the  viticultural  districts,  on  the  contrary,  resolutely 
upheld  the  measure. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments on  the  question  of  smugglers  received  no  solution  during 
the  year,  although  it  is  one  of  long  standing.  Active  smuggling 
is  incessantly  taking  place,  but  almost  exclusively  in  one  direction 
— from  Switzerland  to  Italy — free  trade  being  the  basis  of  Swiss 
finance,  whereas  Italy  remains  protectionist.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment wanted  to  impose  upon  Switzerland  the  maintenance  of  a 
rigorous  watch  over  her  frontiers,  and  to  pursue  and  arrest  any 
supposed  smuggler.  This  the  Federal  Council  refused  to  do,  for 
various  reasons,  and  finally  delegates  of  both  countries  met  at 
Como,  with  a  view  to  trying  to  find  means  of  amicably  settling  the 
matter.  The  attempt  having  proved  abortive,  a  certain  coolness 
between  the  two  Governments  was  the  result. 

Nor  have  the  difficulties  between  Switzerland  and  the  Holy  See 
been  altogether  removed.  In  the  course  of  the  year  delegates  of  the 
Federal  Council  and  of  the  Vatican  met  together,  in  order  to  settle 
the  irregular  situation  of  the  canton  of  Tessin,  where  the  bishop's 
see  had  long  been  vacant.  It  was  decided  to  appoint  to  the  vacant 
post  Mgr.  Lachat ,  the  former  bishop  of  the  canton  of  Basle,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  this  latter  town  on  account  of 
the  opposition  he  had  aroused  by  his  extreme  clerical  views.  He 
was  hardly  installed  in  his  new  position  when  the  Government  of 
Tessin,  acting  upon  previous  engagements  with  the  Holy  See, 
declared  itself  ready  to  revise  the  ecclesiastical  existing  laws,  and 
invited  Mgr.  Lachat  to  join  in  this  work.  Such  a  measure  was 
entirely  opposed  to  the  whole  character  of  the  Swiss  nation,  which 
for  centuries  had  continually  resented  the  interference,  in  its  own 
afiairs,  of  any  foreign  Government,  and  especially  of  the  Holy  See. 
As  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century  numerous  documents  prove 
that  even  in  those  early  days  of  its  independence,  Switzerland 
would  not  submit  to  any  such  intervention.  It  was  therefore 
natural  to  find  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  strongly  averse 
to  the  proposed  measures  of  the  Tessin  Government,  and  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  Federal  Council  will  refuse  to 
sanction  them  should  the  Cantonal  Government  proceed  with  the 
negotiations. 

The  Federal  Council,  moreover,  refused  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  reciprocal  naturalisation  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
because  of  the  clause  stipulating  that  the  Swiss  who  should  obtain 
the  rights  of  Americans,  should  lose  their  primitive  rights  as 
Swiss.    This  is  contrary  to  the  Swiss  constitution,  which  declares 
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that  no  Swiss  citizen,  unless  he  fights  against  his  country,  can 
ever  lose  his  original  rights.  The  only  financial  measure  of  any 
importance  was  the  ratification,  at  the  National  Council,  by  85 
against  2  of  the  new  monetary  convention. 

IV.    SPAIN. 

The  year  opened  under  the  worst  auspices,  and  so  gloomy 
was  the  forecast  consequent  upon  the  daily  occurrence  of  earth- 
quakes in  the  southern  provinces,  that  the  scandal  caused  by  the 
premature  publication  of  the  Hispano-American  Commercial 
Treaty  in  a  New  York  newspaper  (which  was  said  to  have  obtained 
a  clandestine  copy  for  2,000  dollars),  was  but  short-lived.  The 
earthquakes  continued  with  more  or  less  intensity  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  first  half-year,  and  were  often  felt  outside  the 
area  originally  afifected.  At  Boltana  (prov.  of  Huesca),  a  fissure 
occurred  (April  23)  of  70  metres  by  20  wide,  whence  issued  vapours 
with  subterranean  noises.  According  to  ofiScial  returns  from  Christ- 
mas Day  1884,  to  the  end  of  Feb.  1885,  63  towns  and  villages,  in 
the  province  of  Granada  alone,  had  5,480  houses  destroyed,  690 
inhabitants  lost  their  lives,  and  1,173  were  injured.  At  the 
height  of  the  panic,  the  King  undertook  a  tour  through  the  dis- 
tricts which  had  most  suffered,  and  on  his  return  (Jan.  23)  to 
Madrid  met  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

In  the  Senate  (Jan.  2)  a  vote  censuring  the  Government  for 
their  action  in  the  university  demonstration  {see  Annual  Eegister, 
1884,  p.  329)  was  lost  by  141  against  43.  The  reply  to  the 
Address  occupied  Congress  for  many  weeks,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  debates  the  retrograde  policy  of  the  Cabinet  was  attacked, 
especially  in  the  person  of  Senor  Pidal,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
who  in  his  reply  defended  Church  authority.  In  spite  of  his 
attitude,  however,  he  was  himself  censured,  about  the  same  time, 
in  a  pastoral  letter  emanating  from  the  Bishop  of  Placencia,  in- 
spired, it  was  said,  by  the  Carlists.  This  document  became  the 
subject  of  much  consideration  by  the  Cabinet;  but  no  overt 
action  was  taken  on  it.  The  Bishop  of  Placencia,  moreover,  was 
not  the  only  prelate  who  gave  the  Cabinet  trouble;  for  the 
Bishop  of  Porto  Eico,  having  announced  an  interpellation  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Vatican,  was 
only  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  intention  by  the  Pope's 
interference  at  the  request  of  Ministers ;  and  a  telegram  from  his 
Holiness,  it  was  said,  extinguished  the  bishop's  zeal.  Meanwhile 
the  report  on  the  commercial  modus  vivendi  adjusted  with 
England  (see  Annual  Eegister,  1884,  p.  330)  had  been  laid  on 
the  table  of  Congress  (Feb.  24)  with  a  modification  by  which 
Ministers  hoped  to  conciliate  the  Catalans,  stipulating  that  no 
definitive  treaty  should  be  ratified  until  the  representatives  of 
national  industry  had  been  heard.  The  conunercial  circles  of 
Madrid  were  as  urgent  in  favour  of  the  measure  as  the  Catalonian 
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deputations  were  opposed  to  it.  It  nevertheless  passed  (March  10), 
by  191  against  66  votes  ;  and  then  came  before  the  Senate 
(March  21),  but  was  subsequently  withdrawn  because  of  a  rup- 
ture in  the  negotiations  pending  between  the  Governments,  as 
stated  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (May  19).  This  hitch 
coincided  with  a  debate  on  the  same  subject  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  much  regretted  by  the  advocates 
of  the  treaty  in  Spain,  who  believed  the  diCBculty  came  from 
England's  being  unwilling  to  raise  the  shilling  duty  to  the  al- 
coholic scale  of  30  degrees  strength,  for  fear  of  lessening  her 
customs'  receipts.  In  the  interim  umbrage  had  been  taken  by 
the  Opposition  deputies  to  the  Government  bill  calling  for  70,000 
recruits  (instead  of  the  usual  45,000)  ;  but  when  it  was  explained 
that  17,000  were  for  Cuba,  where  exceptional  circumstances 
required  them,  the  bill  passed  by  191  against  66  votes  (March  10). 
The  Budget  on  being  produced  (March  21)  showed  a  deficit  of 
26,000,000  pesetas,  which  the  Opposition  contended  would  not  in 
the  end  fall  far  short  of  108,000,000 ;  but  Senor  Guillon  main- 
tained that  it  would  not  exceed  the  former  amount,  and  that  it 
was  due  to  the  reinforcements  sent  to  Cuba,  to  the  increase  of 
the  navy,  and  to  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue.  The  Home 
Minister  presented  a  bill  for  administrative  reorganisation  which 
seemed  to  give  but  scant  initiative  to  municipalities.  These, 
and  some  other  measures  of  less  general  importance,  were  debated 
in  both  chambers,  where,  however,  it  might  almost  be  said,  in 
the  words  of  Tully  speaking  of  the  Roman  Senate,  nihil  esse  con- 
fectum,  propterea  quod  dies  Tnagna  ex  parte  consumptus  est 
cdtercatione  on  party  or  personial  questions. 

Foreign  politics  were  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
Spanish  history  of  the  year.  A  circular  was  issued  (Jan.  4)  to  the 
Powers,  informing  them  that  Spain  had  taken  possession  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  between  Capes  Morejon  and  Oeste ;  and  a 
protocol  relating  to  the  Sooloo  Archipelago  was  signed  (March  7) 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  British  and  German 
plenipotentiaries,  whereby  the  Spanish  sovereignty  was  recog- 
nised in  those  islands.  In  the  same  month  some  commotion  was 
created,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  by  the  ill-treatment  suffered  by 
the  Governor  of  Alhucenas  (a  Spanish  African  colony),  an  oflBcer  and 
others  at  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  The  question  was  settled  by 
the  Morocco  Government  complying  with  the  Spanish  claim, 
and  saluting  the  flag.  About  the  same  time  some  Spainards  were 
killed  by  the  Arabs  of  Eio  del  Oro,  where  Spain  had  factories  but 
no  authority,  as  the  Minister  explained  in  the  Cortes,  and  the 
Arabs  no  responsible  chief,  and  an  officer  and  troops  were  promptly 
despatched  to  occupy  the  territory.  Spain  had  entertained  the 
project  of  acquiring  a  port  and  establishing  its  sovereignty  on  the 
Eed  Sea,  and  a  commissioner  was  delegated  to  that  effect;  but,  in 
view  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Egyptian  Government, 
Spain  finally  renounced  her  purpose,  which  failed,  owing  to  the 
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manner  in  which  the   negotiations  had  been  conducted,  as  the 
Minister  alleged  in  the  Cortes  (April  21), 

At  home  the  course  of  events  did  not  run  smoothly.  In  the 
beginning  of  April  the  air  was  thick  with  rumours  of  the  discovery 
of  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  King  during  the  royal  visit  to 
the  churches  on  Holy  Thursday,  but,  although  several  arrests 
were  announced  by  the  newspapers,  no  subsequent  proceedings 
were  imdertaken.  Eepublican  revolts,  projected  or  suspected, 
engaged  the  attention  of  Government  at  different  times,  but  the 
only  one  which  really  took  place  was  at  Carthagena  in  the  late 
autumn  (Oct.).  It  was  on  a  small  scale,  and,  though  boldly  con- 
ceived, failed  totally,  and  seventeen  of  the  conspirators  were 
handed  over  to  a  Council  of  War.  Press  prosecutions  were  more 
frequent  than  ever,  and  at  one  time  were  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, whilst  the  sentences  pronounced  were  often  severe ;  the 
editor  of  the  Eepublican  newspaper  Buailis^  for  example,  who  was 
tried  for  an  article  injurious  to  the  King,  being  condemned  to  no 
less  than  ten  years'  imprisonment. 

Scarcely  had  the  earthquakes  abated  when  the  cholera  broke 
out,  appearing  first  at  Barcelona,  whence  it  spread  to  most  of  the 
central  and  southern  provinces.  For  months  its  virulence  was  un- 
abated, and  in  August  the  death-rate  rose  sometimes  to  over  1,600 
daily.  The  King  won  the  sympathetic  admiration  of  the  people 
by  his  unostentatious  visit  to  Aranjuez  at  the  height  of  the  pes- 
tilence (July  2),  despite  the  opposition  of  the  Ministers,  who 
threatened  to  resign  if  he  ventured  to  show  himself  in  the 
afflicted  provinces.  The  King,  however,  remained  unshaken  in 
his  determination  to  do  what  he  regarded  to  be  his  duty,  and  one 
day,  unknown  to  all  save  the  aide-de-camp  who  accompanied  him, 
he  finally  left  the  palace,  reached  the  railway  station  unrecognised, 
and,  taking  an  ordinary  train,  he  was  far  on  his  road  to  the  panic- 
stricken  districts  before  his  departure  from  Madrid  was  known, 
even  to  Sefior  Canovas.  In  Spain,  however,  all  other  events  of  the 
year,  political  as  well  as  social,  were  dwarfed  by  the  diplomatic 
conflict  with  Germany,  although  breaking  out  at  the  moment  when 
the  cholera  epidemic  was  at  its  very  worst.  The  first  intimation  of 
the  occupation  of  Yap  (archipelago  of  the  Carolines),  Aug.  14, 
was  received  with  loud  protests  in  the  press ;  ten  days  later  the 
public  mind  had  become  thoroughly  roused,  and  a  meeting,  said  to 
have  numbered  150,000  people  in  the  Prado  at  Madrid,  testified  to 
the  widespread  indignation.  According  to  the  fuller  particulars 
forwarded  by  letter,  the  Imperial  flag  had  been  hoisted  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  litis  in  the  presence  of  three  Spanish  men-of-war,  and 
the  senior  officer  in  command  had  limited  his  action  to  a  protest. 
An  outburst  of  popular  feeling  and  mob-violence  followed  the 
publication  of  this  version  of  the  proceedings,  the  German  Lega- 
tion was  surrounded  (Sept.  4),  and  the  escutcheon  and  flag-staff 
were  pulled  down  and  burnt,  with  cries  of  "  Death  to  Germany  !  " 
The  crowd  then  went  to  the  Italian  and  French  Legations,  saluting 
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them  with  vivas  to  the  Latin  race,  and  forthwith  gave  General 
Salamanca  an  ovation,  as  a  mark  of  approval  for  his  having 
returned  the  Insignia  of  the  German  Order  with  which  he  had 
been  decorated.  Numerous  arrests  were  made,  but  popular  feeling 
ran  high,  not  only  in  Madrid,  but  in  many  large  towns,  and  the 
outcry  against  Germany  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  unanimous 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  only  by  the  tact  and  prudence  of 
the  King  and  his  Government  that  an  open  rupture  was  avoided. 
The  excitement  had  now  spread  all  over  the  country.  The 
Emperor  and  Prince  Bismarck,  on  their  side,  duly  appreciated  the 
King's  difficult  position,  and  their  representatives  at  Madrid  and 
Berlin  displayed  marked  moderation  in  the  face  of  all  provocations, 
for  it  would  not  have  suited  German  policy  to  contribute  to  an 
issue  which  might  bring  the  country  again  under  republican  rule. 
The  Spanish  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Caroline  Islands 
was  based  on  alleged  rights  dating  far  bsujk ;  but  these  Germany 
refused  to  admit,  and  quoted  in  support  the  protest  formulated 
by  Great  Britain  in  1875,  refusing  to  recognise  those  historical 
rights.  She  was  willing,  however,  to  come  to  an  understanding,  and 
to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration.  This  ofifer  Spain  at  first 
refused,  asserting  that  Yap  had  been  occupied  by  her  vessels  some 
days  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  lltia^  and  insisting  upon  a  recogni- 
tion by  Germany  of  the  Spanish  rights  before  negotiating.  The 
contention  of  the  Spanish  Government  was  supported  by  public 
opinion  in  France  and  Italy,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  British 
press  ;  but  the  English  Cabinet,  adhering  to  Lord  Derby's  note  of 
1875,  finally  prevailed  on  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  to  accept  media- 
tion, when  (towards  the  end  of  September)  it  was  found  impossible 
to  come  to  a  settlement  by  direct  negotiation.  Apologies  having 
been  tendered  and  accepted  for  the  insult  done  to  the  German  Lega- 
tion at  Madrid,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  with  great  shrewdness,  at 
once  proposed  that  the  Pope  be  mediator,  a  proposal  not  only  accept- 
able to  the  Spanish  Government,  but  calculated  to  allay  popular 
distrust.  Leo  XIII.  accepted  the  post  with  the  greater  readiness 
inasmuch  as  in  his  recent  allocutions  he  had  frequently  insisted 
upon  the  peculiar  advantages  offered  by  the  Holy  See  as  an  avail- 
able medium  for  the  adjustment  of  quarrels  between  nations  or 
rulers  on  the  verge  of  war.  The  Pope's  decision  was  communi- 
cated (Nov.  16)  by  a  Note  to  each  of  the  Governments,  whereby 
Spanish  sovereignty  was  confirmed  over  an  extent  of  720 
maritime  miles,  embracing  the  Caroline  and  Pelew  groups  and  the 
small  archipelago  near  New  Guinea,  called  "  Bismarck  Island  " 
by  Germany,  **  Admiralty  "  by  the  French,  and  "  Black  Islands  " 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  discovered  them  in  1537.  It  was  proved 
that  Spain  had  occupied  Yap  two  days  previous  to  the  Germans, 
and  His  Holiness  recommended  that  freedom  of  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  navigation  should  be  granted  to  Germany,  together 
with  a  coaling  and  refitting  station  on  one  of  the  islands.  As 
mediator,  the  Pope  confined  himself  to  giving  advice.     This  was 
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embodied  by  the  two  Powers  in  an  Act ;  and  the  protocol,  con- 
taining six  articles,  was  ultimately  signed  at  Eome  by  the  Spanish 
and  Grerman  ambassadors.  It  was  made  public  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  declared 
on  the  occasion  in  Cortes  that  England  claimed  the  same 
trading  privileges  as  Germany,  under  the  third  article  of  the 
Sooloo  Protocol,  which  had  served  as  basis  for  that  respecting  the 
Caroline  Islands. 

Throughout  the  year  the  disturbance  and  partial  disruption 
of  political  parties  was  a  leading  feature  of  the  situation.  Early 
in  February  efiforts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  union  between 
the  Dynastic  Left  and  the  Fusionists ;  but  the  stumbling-block 
was,  as  in  previous  negotiations,  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
former  for  the  principles  of  1869  {see  Annual  Register,  1883, 
p.  274;  and  1884,  p.  328).  In  April,  Senor  Eomero  Robledo, 
Home  Minister,  dissolved  the  Madrid  municipality,  appointing 
ad  interim  members  to  serve  in  their  stead  till  after  the  regular 
elections.  This  act  was  highly  distasteful  to  the  various  oppo- 
sition parties.  Senor  Sagasta,  and  other  ex-Ministers  of  the 
Fusionists,  seconded  by  leading  men  of  the  Dynastic  Left,  pro- 
posed a  coalition  of  all  the  Liberal  groups,  with  a  view  to  restrain 
the  Government's  Md^i-handed  policy.  The  Republicans  also, 
in  reply  to  an  invitation,  signified  their  adhesion  to  the 
movement.  The  chief  exponents  of  this  "  electoral  coalition,"  as 
it  was  called,  were  Sagasta,  Moret,  and  General  Lopez  Dominguez, 
and  successfully  justified  its  formation,  for  when  the  municipal 
elections  took  place  (May  3-6)  the  triumph  of  the  coalition, 
especially  at  Madrid,  where  nineteen  out  of  twenty-five  seats  were 
carried,  was  most  marked ;  but  in  the  provinces  the  result  was 
less  decisive.  Nevertheless,  the  meaning  of  the  popular  vote  was 
so  obvious  that  Senor  Romero  Robledo  wished  to  leave  the  Cabinet, 
but,  after  some  hesitation,  was  prevailed  upon  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  his  colleagues.  The  coalition,  however,  left  things  much  as 
they  were,  for  it  transpired  at  length  that  each  group  had  pre- 
viously reserved  its  respective  "platform."  This  was  not  pre- 
cisely what  some  of  the  leaders  had  anticipated,  for,  when  General 
Martinez  Campos  declared  in  the  Senate  (May  11)  that  the  co- 
alition had  had  for  its  purpose  "  to  moralise  the  electoral  body 
and  urge  them  to  use  their  rights,  and  that  having  achieved  this 
much  its  mission  was  ended,"  the  words  of  the  outspoken  soldier, 
virtually  dissolving  the  coalition,  occasioned  as  much  surprise  as 
vexation  to  the  Liberal  groups.  The  Fusionists  and  Dynastic 
Left  now  renewed  their  attempts  at  reconciliation  on  the  basis  of 
a  great  Liberal  party  like  the  English  Whigs,  in  order  to  secure 
power  when  the  Conservatives,  already  much  shaken,  should  retire. 
There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  understanding ; 
but  at  last  (June  1)  the  Sagastistas  agreed  to  accept  the 
principles  of  universal  sufifrage,  liberty  of  conscience,  civil  mar- 
riage, and  the  habeas  corpus. 

u  2 
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The  union  was  thus  virtually,   although  not   formally,  pro- 
claimed, for  General  Lopez  Dominguez  and  Senor  Becerra,  with 
some  adherents,  still  held  aloof,  inspired  probably  by  the  ambitious 
motto  "  all  or  nothing."    The  nominal  leader  of  the  Left,  Marshal 
Serrano,  although  in  critical  health,  was  represented  as  having 
approved  of  the  compact ;  and,  accordingly,  Senor  Sagasta  declared 
in  Congress  (June  9)  that  on  returning  to  power  he  would  adopt 
those  principles ;  and  a  month  later  marked  his  adherence  to  the 
new  democratic  programme  by  an  energetic  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment policy.      The   criticisms   of  the   Opposition   were   chiefly 
levelled  against  Seinor  Romero  Robledo,  who,  the  day  after  the 
session  closed  (July  12),  tendered  his  resignation,  as  did  likewise 
the  Minister  of  Marine.     Next  day  Senor  Villaverde  replaced  the 
former  in  the  Home  OflBce,  and  Admiral  Pezuela  took  the  portfolio 
of  the  Navy.     The  choice  of  Senor  Villaverde  was  not  felicitous ; 
he  had  made  himself  unpopular  by  his  action  as  Civil  Governor  of 
Madrid  during  the  University  fracas,  he  had  once  been  a  Re- 
publican, but   had  recently  become  a  convert  to  Conservatism. 
Following  close  upon  these  changes  an  idea  was  mooted  in  the 
press  to  proclaim  the  king  Emperor,  as  a  panacea  for  constitu- 
tional troubles.     Although  that  suggestion   never  received  the 
least   sanction    from    either   Don    Alfonso    or    Senor    Canovas, 
yet   it  was   not  dropped   before    the    newspapers   of    Sagasta, 
Lopez  Dominguez,  Martos,  &c.  thought  it  worthy  to  be  seriously 
combated. 

The  year  had  certainly  been  an  eventful  one  ;  but  the  climax 
was  both  unexpected  and  deplored  as  a  great  loss  to  the  nation. 
The  young  King's  health  had  been  apparently  failing  for  some  time, 
but  the  fact  was  so  repeatedly  contradicted  that  the  people  at  large 
were  wholly  unprepared  for  the  fatal  termination  of  his  illness. 
The  first  official  announcement  of  his  Majesty's  illness  (Nov.  24), 
was  followed  by  that  of  his  death,  at  the  Pardo  (near  Madrid),  the 
following  morning,  from  an  attack  of  dyspnoea.  Alfonso  XII.  was 
only  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and  the  eleventh  of  his  reign ;  and 
has  left  two  daughters,  Dona  Mercedes,  Princess  of  the  Asturias, 
being  heiress  to  the  throne,  unless  the  Queen  should  give  birth  to  a 
posthumous  son.  The  royal  body  was  conveyed  to  Madrid  and 
was  buried  at  the  Escorial  (Nov.  29),  and  a  fortnight  later  a 
solemn  funeral  service  was  held  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Isidore, 
on  which  occasion  several  of  the  foreign  monarchs  were  repre- 
sented by  princes  of  the  blood. 

The  Canovas  Ministry,  immediately  after  the  ceremonies, 
tendered  their  resignation  to  the  Queen-Regent ;  and  after  a  delay 
of  twenty-four  hours,  it  was  accepted,  and  by  Canovas'  advice  Senor 
Sagasta  was  called  upon  to  form  a  calnnet,  which  was  promptly 
constituted,  Seiior  Sagasta  becoming  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers ;  Senor  Moret,  Foreign  Affairs ;  Senor  Gonsalez,  Home 
Office ;  Senor  Camacho,  Finance ;  Seiior  Gamazo,  Colonies ;  Senor 
Alonzo  Martinez,  Justice ;  Senor  Montero  Rios,  Public  Works  ; 
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Senor  Jovelar,  War ;  and  Senor  Berenguer,  Navy.    General  Lopez 
Dominguez  refused  a  portfolio,  but  promised  his  support. 

The  change  of  Government  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
King's  death  only  hastened  it.  Within  the  last  three  or  four 
months  dissension  had  split  up  the  Conservative  ranks  into  two, 
if  not  three,  groups :  one  led  by  Senor  Eomero  Eobledo,  and  the 
other  by  Count  de  Toreno,  each  of  whom  was  opposed  to  Canovas. 
The  resignation  of  the  latter  completed  the  rupture,  and  the 
party,  now  in  opposition,  formed  itself  into  two  camps — one  led  by 
the  ex-Premier,  the  other  by  Senor  Eomero  Eobledo.  The  latter 
group  may  be  distinguished  as  of  an  ultra-Conservative  bias,  in  a 
general  point  of  view.  They  took  up  the  position  that,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  party,  Canovas  should  not  have  resigned,  and  that 
by  so  doing,  he  had  abdicated  his  leadership,  and  that  henceforth 
the  real  Conservative  policy  was  represented  by  them.  But,  even 
amongst  their  own  party,  they  only  represented  the  opinion  of  a 
minority,  the  bulk  of  the  party  having  approved  of  Canovas' 
conduct. 

Without  delay  the  Queen-Eegent  (who  had  taken  the  oath  in 
the  council  chamber),  convoked  the  Cortes  to  meet  immediately 
after  Christmas.  In  a  council,  presided  over  by  her  Majesty,  the 
Cabinet  decided  on  a  Liberal  policy.  An  amnesty  was  granted  to 
all  political  offenders,  except  such  as  had  aimed  at  overthrowing 
monarchical  institutions;  the  imprisoned  journalists  were  libe- 
rated, all  press-judgments  (700  in  number !)  annulled,  the  right  of 
public  meeting  was  recognised,  a  bill  of  habeas  corpus^  identical 
in  spirit  with  that  of  1869,  was  promised,  and  in  general  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  pledges  given  by  the  Liberals  when  in  opposition. 
It  was  farther  decided  that  Canovas-  candidature  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Congress  should  not  be  opposed,  although  among 
the  Conservatives  Eomero  Eobledo's  candidature  found  numerous 
supporters. 

By  the  middle  of  December  the  position  of  the  Government 
was  further  assured  by  the  adherence  of  General  Lopez  Dominguez 
and  Senor  Becerra  to  the  understanding  between  the  Djmastic 
Left  and  Fusionists.  On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  Cortes  two 
Conservative  meetings  were  held,  which  showed  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  groups  ;  the  Canovists,  numbering  333  (150 
deputies  present,  and  55  by  proxy;  110  senators  present,  and 
27  by  proxy),  whilst  the  Eomerists,  or  so-called  "dissidents," 
mustered  only  94  (89  deputies  present,  and  5  by  proxy).  Their 
leader,  however,  declared  that  he  would  persist  in  his  candidature 
to  the  Presidency,  not  with  the  hope  of  prevailing,  but  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  full  strength  of  his  partisans.  To  his  own 
adherents  Senor  Canovas  explained  that,  whilst  he  had  made  no 
pact  with  the  Liberals,  he  felt  that  they  ought  to  be  supported 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  as  they  alone  could  for  the  present 
form  a  stable  government  for  the  regency. 

As  soon  as  the  Cortes  had  been  duly  constituted,  the  Queen- 
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Regent,  in  the  presence  of  both  Chambers,  took  the  oath  (Dec.  30) 
with  the  usual  formalities/  On  the  following  day  Senor  Moret 
presented  a  bill  proroguing  till  1892  all  treaties  of  commerce 
lapsing  in  1886;  and  Senor  Camacho  brought  in  his  financial 
measures,  which  were  the  same  day  reported  on  favourably. 

Within  the  Palace,  however,  miatters  progressed  less  harmo- 
niously. From  the  moment  of  the  King's  death  there  had  been 
some  evidence  of  increasing  dissension  among  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family.  The  successive  arrests  of  two  of  its  members  for 
disrespectful  words,  on  being  refused  admittance  to  the  Queen- 
Regent,  was  evidence  that  her  rule  was  not  likely  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. Out  of  doors,  too,  her  right  to  the  regency  was  much 
discussed.  Certain  parties  were  in  favour  of  the  Infanta  Isabel, 
the  deceased  monarch's  eldest  sister ;  some  were  for  Queen  Isabel, 
his  mother ;  whilst  others  again  contended  that  the  latter  should 
resume  her  rights  as  Queen  of  Spain.  Senor  Carvajal,  an  ex- 
Minister  and  distinguished  barrister,  took  the  latter  view,  and 
concluded  his  letter  (which  appeared  in  a  newspaper)  by  saying 
that  "  right  is  on  the  side  of  Dona  Isabel,"  whose  abdication  had 
never  been  formally  published. 

V.  PORTUGAL. 

• 

The  Cortes  had  been  opened  just  before  the  new  year,  and  the 
address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  still  under 
debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  (Feb.  1)  a  ministerial 
crisis  was  brought  about  by  •  the  resignation  of  Senhor  Aguiar, 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  Senhor  LopoVaz,  Minister  of  Justice. 
The  alleged  cause  was  a  disagreement  as  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill  for  the  Lisbon  Harbour  Works  (estimated  cost,  15,000 
contos — over  3,000,000i.) ;  Senhor  Aguiar  insisting  upon  immediate 
action,  whilst  Senhor  Hintze  Ribeiro,  Finance  Minister,  argued 
for  delay,  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  funds  in  London 
(quoted  at  44).  The  incident  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the 
Cortes  and  in  the  press  ;  for  it  was  generally  believed  the  whole 
truth  had  not  been  told,  and  that  Senhor  Hintze  Ribeiro  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  a  talented  colleague.  Moreover,  as  the 
bill  bore  his  signature,  it  was  contended  that  he  also  should  have 
resigned,  especially  as  later  on  the  bill  was  presented,  when  the 
funds  were  but  very  little  higher  (at  45),  and  was  then  voted  in 
both  Houses  (Deputies  July  2,  and  Peers  July  8).  No  new  ap- 
pointments were  made  to  the  Cabinet;  Senhor  Fontes,  the 
Premier,  taking  charge  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Home  Minister, 
Senhor  Barjona  de  Freitas,  of  the  Portfolio  of  Justice. 

The  salt-tax  (2  reales  per  litre),  which  had  for  some  time 
caused  an  outcry  among  the  fishing-classes,  was,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  (elected  Feb.  21), 
provisionally  reduced  to  1  real,  and  before  the  end  of  the  summer 
became  law. 
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Among  other  legislative  measures  voted  by  the  Cortes  were 
the  Coasting  Trade  Bill,  permitting  foreign  vessels  to  trade  between 
Portugal  and  her  adjacent  islands  and  the  Portuguese  possessions 
east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  a  bill  authorising  the  Finance 
Minister  to  reorganise  the  Custom  House ;  a  bill  of  indemnity 
relieving  Government  of  the  responsibility  incurred  by  their 
dictatorial  decree  of  army  reform  {see  Annual  Eegister,  1884, 
p.  332) ;  an  African  Bailroad  Bill  (Ambaca) ;  a  bill  modifying 
certain  articles  of  the  Administrative  Code  relative  to  transfer  of 
emphyteutic  property  (perpetual  ground-rent),  and  extending 
payment  of  registration  taxes  {omus  reaes)  in  arrear ;  the  Lisbon 
Municipal  Eeform  Bill  and  the  Constitutional  Reform  Bill,  which 
was  published  as  a  law  (July  24),  containing  ten  articles. 

Both  in  the  debate  on  the  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
and  in  that  on  the  Berlin  Conference  Bill  the  Government's  action 
was  much  blamed  for  its  attitude  in  the  latter  business.  The  ex- 
Finance  Minister,  Senhor  Henrique  de  Barros  Gomes  (Jan.  24,  26, 
and  June  1),  by  his  able  criticism  and  by  reference  to  un- 
published documents,  produced  a  most  telling  case  against  the 
Lisbon  Cabinet's  policy,  confirming  the  impression  out-of-doors 
that  the  outcome  of  the  Conference  had  been  most  detrimental 
to  Portuguese  colonial  interests.  The  general  or  detailed  Budget, 
having  been  delayed  in  the  Committee  to  which  it  had  been  re- 
ferred, did  not  come  before  the  Cortes  for  debate,  but  a  so-called 
Eectified  Budget  and  Bill  of  Ways  and  Means  of  a  summary 
nature  were  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year.  This  proceeding 
was  much  censured,  and  Senhor  Hintze  Eibeiro's  financial  policy 
was  moreover  roughly  handled  by  the  Opposition.  Senhor  Barros 
Gomes  again  proved  himself  (May  13)  a  dangerous  antagonist; 
his  array  of  figures  and  masterly  treatment  of  the  subject  proving 
as  damaging  as  the  defence  offered  by  Government  was  feeble. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  session  centred  in  the  Constitutional 
Eeform  Bill.  The  comparatively  short  time  consumed  in  these 
debates — three  weeks  by  the  deputies  and  a  fortnight  by  the 
peers — is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Opposition  were  reduced 
to  a  small  fraction  of  the  Constituintes,  the  bulk  of  the  party 
having  coalesced  with  Ministerialists,  a  few  Eepublicans,  and  a 
handful  of  independent  peers.  All  the  Progressists  in  both 
Chambers  abstained  from  taking  part  either  in  the  debate  or  the 
division,  according  to  the  decision  taken  at  a  meeting  (Feb.  23), 
which  was  but  the  natural  sequel  to  the  arrangement  arrived  at 
some  months  previously.  Their  abstention  on  the  present  occasion 
was  more  justifiable  and  intelligible  than  is  often  the  case  among 
Peninsular  politicians.  By  Art.  9  of  the  new  Eeform  Bill  it  was 
provided  that  four  years  must  pass  before  any  further  proposal 
of  reform  could  be  mooted.  In  the  Progressista  meeting  especial 
exception  was  taken  to  this  restrictive  proviso,  and  the  party 
declared  that  they  reserved  the  right  to  propose  reforms  when- 
ever public  interests  might  require  them,  and  they  declined  all 
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responsibility  for  the  Government  Bill.  Thus,  by  abstention,  their 
protest  was  emphasized,  and  the  article  in  question  would  be  no 
hindrance  should  the  Progressists  come  into  power  before  the  four 
years  have  expired.  The  chief  organ  of  their  press  looked  at  the 
whole  business  in  the  light  of  a  farce,  and  assumed  a  tone  of  ^con- 
temptuous good-humour  in  its  comments  on  the  debate.  The 
articles  of  the  bill  have  already  been  given  summarily  (Annual 
Register,  1883,  pp.  278  and  279),  and  the  only  important  modifi- 
cation introduced  in  the  original  draft  was  the  suppression  of  the 
clause  declaring  that  "  before  pontifical  documents  (bulls,  briefs, 
&c.)  could  be  recognised,  the  consent  of  Parliament  was  needed." 
The  clergy  in  Portugal  is  weaker  than  in  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom, but  it  proved  strong  enough  to  obtain  the  suppression  of 
this  restriction  before  the  bill  was  reported.  Its  most  important 
feature  concerns  the  House  of  Peers.  The  hereditary  principle  is 
abolished.  Members  are  in  future  to  be  of  three  classes:  life 
peers,  peers  by  right,  and  elective  peers.  The  first  are  limited  to 
100,  and  to  be  created  by  the  Crown ;  the  second  are  the  cardinal- 
patriarch,  the  archbishops,  and  bishops  of  the  continental  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  third  class  are  limited  to  50,  and  are  to  be 
elected  according  to  a  special  law.  The  elective  term  is  for  six 
years,  but  this  part  of  the  House  can  be  dissolved  either  simulta- 
neously with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Or  separately.  The  mem- 
bers now  forming  the  House  will  retain  their  seats  as  life  peers, 
and  until  this  class  becomes  reduced  to  100,  exclusive  of  the  pre- 
lates who  sit  ex  ojfficio^  the  king  can  only  create  one  peer  for  every 
three  vacancies,  after  which  the  legal  number  must  be  always 
maintained.  Only  such  persons  are  eligible  as  belong  to  the  20 
categories  established  by  the  Peerage  Reform  Act  of  1878  {see 
Annual  Register,  1879,  p.  201).  By  virtue  of  an  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Constituinte  peer,  Vaz  Preto,  and  ultimately 
adopted,  the  right  of  succession  on  the  hereditary  principle  is 
reserved  for,  but  limited  to,  the  eldest  son  or  immediate  repre- 
sentative of  deceased  peers,  and  of  those  forming  the  present 
House.  It  was  contended  that  otherwise  prospective  rights  would 
be  invaded,  and  a  retroactive  efifect  given  to  the  law.  The  proviso 
under  Art  6,  s.  4  {i,e,  creation  of  one  peer  for  three  vacancies  pro- 
visionally) will  not  be  interfered  with  thereby. 

The  Elective  Peers  Bill,  which  passed  both  Houses,  provides 
that  of  the  50  peers  25  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  21  by  the  administrative  districts,  and  4  by  scientific 
bodies.  All  Portuguese  subjects  are  eligible  on  attaining  35  years 
of  age,  provided  they  are  in  any  of  the  recognised  categories. 
The  peers  representing  administrative  districts  are  to  be  elected 
by  electoral  colleges  constituted  of  delegates  fi-om  the  general 
juntas,  and  chosen  by  municipal  colleges.  These  latter  colleges 
consist  of  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Chamber,  the  40  highest 
contributors  to  the  real-property  tax,  and  the  40  highest  contri- 
butors to  the  industrial,  sumptuary,  and  house-rent  taxes.     Civil 
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governors,  superior  judges,  and  commanders  of  military  divisions 
are  not  eligible  to  the  peerage  in  the  districts  where  they  hold 
authority.  Election  by  the  scientific  bodies  will  be  through  a 
special  college,  to  meet  in  the  capital,  and  consisting  of  10  dele- 
gates from  the  University,  4  from  the  Polytechnic  School,  4 
from  the  Polytechnic  Academy,  as  many  from  the  Eoyal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  2  from  each  of  the  following :  the  Eoyal  Military 
School,  the  Medical  Schools  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  Naval  School, 
and  Agricultural-Industrial  Institutes  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  Elec- 
tion by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  gives  preference  over  that  by 
scientific  bodies,  and  the  latter  over  that  by  administrative 
districts. 

By  vfrtue  of  a  decree  (issued  Oct.  12),  the  Electoral  Colleges 
met  (Nov.  22)  and  elected  their  delegates;  and  the  latter  met 
(Dec.  2)  for  the  election  of  peers,  distributed  as  follows:  4 
for  lisbon  district,  3  for  Oporto,  and  2  for  each  of  the  other 
seven  districts,  and  4  at  Lisbon  by  the  scientific  bodies'  dele- 
gates. Supplementary  peers  were  elected  at  the  same  time 
to  replace  such  as  might  fail,  through  death  or  otherwise,  before 
taking  their  seats.  The  Progressists  kept  aloof  from  all  in- 
terference as  a  party ;  but  freedom  of  action  was  left  to  their 
partisans  individually.  The  consequence  was  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts their  interests  were  represented  by  the  delegates ;  but  for 
the  most  part  the  Ministerialists  carried  their  candidates  without 
a  struggle.  Among  the  life  peers  five  vacancies  have  occurred 
since  the  bill  became  law ;  but  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  no  fresh 
creations  had  taken  place. 

The  Cabinet  was  completed  (Nov.  20)  by  the  appointment  of 
Senhor  Manuel  d'Assump^ao,  a  new-comer,  as  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  Senhor  Thomaz  Ribeiro,  poet  and  ex-Minister,  to  the  portfolio 
of  Public  Works. 

With  regard  to  parties,  the  rupture  in  the  Progressista  ranks, 
dating  as  far  back  as  1882,  was  healed  in  July  at  Oporto,  the  chieif 
seat  of  the  dissidents.  The  Eepublicans  were  very  active  during 
the  municipal  elections,  principally  at  Lisbon,  but  made  little 
headway,  their  alliance  with  the  Progressists  having  collapsed ; 
and  at  Oporto,  where  they  relied  more  on  the  Ministerialists,  they 
did  not  fare  much  better. 

The  authorisation  granted  by  the  Cortes  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance  for  the  reform  of  the  Custom  House  was  carried  out  by 
the  official  publication  (Sept.  17)  of  four  decrees,  one  of  which 
was  violently  attacked  by  the  Opposition  press  as  being  ultra 
vires^  gave  much  offence  to  the  army,  and  was  even  resisted,  in 
one  particular,  at  the  Lisbon  Custom  House.  The  bill,  among 
other  things,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  fiscal  guard,  to  be 
composed  of  the  subordinate  custom-house  officers,  and  to  rank  as 
soldiers  of  the  line.  The  men,  however,  refused  to  volunteer,  and 
when  dismissed  they  protested  that,  under  their  contracts,  they 
could  not  be  compelled  to  accept  military  service  against  their 
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will.  The  officers  of  the  fiscal  guard  were  in  like  manner  to 
enjoy  the  honours  of  the  corresponding  army  rank;  and  this 
suggestion  at  once  drew  equally  strong  protests  from  the  press 
and  from  the  army  military  men,  both  because  it  had  not  been 
provided  for  in  the  bill  and  because  some  of  the  appointees  (who 
were  chosen  outside  the  custom-house  stafif)  were  shown  up  as 
disreputable  persons.  The  upshot  was  that  the  men  were  re- 
instated ;  and  the  decree,  without  which  the  bill  was  inoperative, 
never  appeared  in  the  army  orders. 

The  veteran  statesman,  Senhor  Anselmo  Jose  Braamcamp, 
having  died  (Nov.  13),  a  meetiug  was  held  (Dec.  10),  at  which 
Senhor  Jose  Luciano  de  Castro,  an  ex-Minister,  was,  on  the 
motion  of  Senhor  Henrique  de  Barros  Gomes,  unanimously  elected 
to  succeed  him  as  leader  of  the  Progressists. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  long-pending  question  of  the 
Crown  patronage  in  India,  of  which  the  Vatican  endeavoured  to 
deprive  Portugal,  was  favourably  settled  (Nov.  24)  by  the  Pope 
proroguing,  unconditionally  and  without  limit  as  to  time,  the 
extraordinary  faculties  with  which  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  had 
been  empowered. 

After  an  understanding  with  the  King  of  Dahomey,  Portugal 
assumed  the  protectorate  over  his  dominions  in  October. 

The  country  suffered  a  sensible  loss  by  the  death  of  King  Dom 
Fernando,  the  reigning  Sovereign's  father  (see  Obituary),  who  in 
the  course  of  his  life  had  refused  the  thrones  of  both  Spain  and 
Greece.  He  was  buried  on  Dec.  21,  at  the  royal  Pantheon,  beyond 
the  gates  of  Lisbon.  Dom  Fernando  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  himself  a  distinguished  artist  (he  was  called  0  Rei 
Artista),  besides  being  a  collector  of  books  and  antiquities ;  and 
amongst  all  classes  of  citizens  he  had  acquired  a  popularity  which 
remained  undiminished  until  his  death. 


VI.  DENMARK. 

After  the  motion  which  the  Folkething  (the  Lower  House  of 
the  Danish  Rigsdag)  had  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  pre- 
vious November  {see  Annual  Register,  1884,  p.  337),  refusing  to 
discuss  all  Government  bills,  it  seemed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  as  if  the  situation  had  become  so  critical  that  some 
solution  of  the  political  deadlock  firom  which  the  country  has 
sufifered  during  the  last  ten  years  was  inevitable,  but,  as  events 
showed,  it  was  only  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  great 
conflict  between  the  Danish  people  on  the  one  side,  and  their  king 
and  his  Conservative  Ministry  on  the  other. 

The  Folkething  reassembled  after  the  Christmas  holidays 
(Jan.  12),  but  no  business  of  importance  was  done  until  the  report 
of  the  Budget  Committee  was  laid  before  the  House  (Jan.  26). 
The  Budget,  which  as  usual  had  been  greatly  reduced,  was  after 
a  long  discussion,  extending  over  more  than  a  fortnight,  read  a 
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second  time.  The  Government,  however,  was  afraid,  from  the 
attitude  taken  up  by  the  Folkething,  that  if  a  final  agreement 
upon  all  the  details  by  both  Houses  were  to  be  waited  for,  its  pass- 
ing would  not  take  place  till  some  time  after  the  close  of  the 
financial  year.  Accordingly  the  Minister  of  Finance  laid  (Feb.  20) 
a  "  temporary  "  Budget  before  the  Folkething — a  procedure  which 
in  the  preceding  year  had  met  with  a  sharp  protest  from  the 
Upper  House  (Landsthing).  In  consideration  of  this  protest  the 
"  temporary  "  Budget  empowered  the  Government  to  defray  the 
expenditure  only  in  accordance  with  the  regular  Budget  proposals 
subject  to  such  amendments  as  had  already  been  agreed  to  by 
both  Houses.  When  this  "  temporary  "  Budget  came  on  for  its 
first  reading  in  the  Folkething  (Feb.  23)  the  Liberal  majority  in- 
sisted upon  it  taking  the  form  of  the  "  temporary  "  Budget,  which 
they  had  voted  last  year,  confident  that  it  would  be  rejected  by 
the  Landsthing,  and  the  Budget  was  sent  up  to  the  Upper  House 
in  this  form  (Feb.  28).  The  Landsthing  meanwhile  was  engaged 
in  discussing  a  Bill  for  the  Improvement  of  the  National  Defences 
by  Land  and  Sea,  which  passed  (Feb.  27)  with  little  opposition,  but 
when  brought  down  to  the  Folkething  (March  3)  it  met  with  the 
inevitable  fate  which  awaited  all  Government  proposals  in  that 
House,  and  was  promptly  thrown  out.  A  quarrel  over  the  rival 
Budgets  next  ensued,  the  regular  Budget,  having  been  greatly 
amended  in  the  Folkething,  was  in  due  course  forwarded  to 
the  Upper  House;  and  on  its  side  the  Landsthing  returned  the 
"  temporary  "  Budget  to  the  Folkething  so  greatly  altered  that  the 
Lower  House,  abandoning  any  attempt  at  amendment,  at  once  re- 
stored it  to  the  form  in  which  it  last  had  left  that  House.  The 
Landsthing  thereupon  finally  rejected  (March  14)  the  "  temporary  '* 
Budget,  with  41  votes  against  17  ;  the  regular  Budget,  as 
amended,  having  in  the  meantime  been  read  for  the  first  time 
(March  12)  in  the  Landsthing.  The  situation  had,  however,  by 
this  time  become  so  intolerable  that  the  Folkething  decided  to 
call  upon  the  King  to  dismiss  the  existing  Ministry  and  to  choose 
a  new  one  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  popular  House,  making 
this,  in  fact,  a  condition  for  the  passing  of  the  Budget,  and  an 
address  (March  18)  to  this  efi'ect  was  adopted,  by  76  votes  to  16. 
A  counter-address  was  passed  the  following  day  by  the  Landsthing, 
always  anxious  to  help  the  Conservative  Administration,  throwing 
the  whole  blame  of  the  unfortunate  political  situation  on  the 
Folkething,  and  advising  the  King  to  keep  the  Ministry,  while 
they  promised  to  defend  his  and  their  own  privileges.  The 
King  received  (March  21)  both  addresses,  and,  in  his  reply  to  the 
two  deputations  which  waited  upon  him,  declared  he  could  not, 
without  forfeiting  his  constitutional  rights,  accept  as  a  condition 
for  a  Budget  the  dismissal  of  his  Ministers,  and  he  seriously 
admonished  the  Eigsdag  to  arrive  by  mutual  concessions  at  some 
settlement  of  the  financial  situation. 

On  the  same  day  the  Landsthing  passed  the  Budget  on  its 
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third  reading,  after  having  altered  it  in  no  less  than  130  points^ 
and  in  this  form  it  was  sent  back  to  the  Folkething.  A  joint 
committee,  consisting  of  members  of  both  Houses,  was  thereupon 
appointed,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  solution  of  the  situation ; 
but  after  numerous  sittings  it  was  brought  to  a  close  without  any 
result  having  been  arrived  at.  The  Liberals  finally  refused  to  hold 
any  further  discussions  on  the  Budget,  and  the  new  financial  year 
began  without  a  Budget  having  been  voted.  The  Bigsdag  was  at 
once  prorogued  (April  1),  the  session  having  proved  still  more 
barren  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Before  separating  in  the 
Lower  House,  Mr.  Berg,  the  president  and  the  leader  of  the  Liberals, 
read  an  appeal  addressed  by  the  party  to  the  "  Danish  People,"  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  Government  had  violated  the  con- 
stitution, and  called  on  the  people  to  assert  and  defend  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  privileges.  The  Landsthing  also  issued  a 
counter-manifesto,  accusing  the  Opposition  of  plotting  against  the 
constitution,  and  calling  on  the  nation  to  defend  the  King's  pre- 
rogatives and  the  equality  of  the  two  Houses.  When  the  royal 
message  was  about  to  be  read  in  the  Folkething,  the  whole  of  the 
Liberals  quitted  the  House,  the  Liberal  members  of  the  Upper 
House  in  like  manner  absenting  themselves  in  the  Landsthing ; 
and  on  the  same  day  the  King,  in  virtue  of  section  25  of  the  con- 
stitution, issued  a  "  provisional "  Budget  for  the  new  financial  year. 
Public  feeling  was  greatly  excited  by  these  proceedings,  and 
the  situation  was,  doubtless,  extremely  critical ;  but  no  apparent 
reason  existed  for  advertising  publicly  the  precautions  which  the 
Government  thought  fit  to  take  to  prevent  disturbances,  especially 
as  the  Liberals  throughout  the  country  had  never  at  any  time  shown 
the  least  sign  of  rebellious  feeling  or  of  a  desire  to  break  the  peace. 
During  the  recess  both  parties  held  a  succession  of  meetings 
throughout  the  country.  Of  these  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most 
important,  was  that  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  Folketheater  in 
Copenhagen  (April  11),  when  resolutions  were  passed  declaring 
full  confidence  in  the  Folkething.  A  week  later  (April  19)  the 
Conservatives  held  a  counter-meeting  in  support  of  the  Ministry, 
the  Social-Democrats,  now  very  numerous  and  influential  in  the 
capital,  selecting  the  same  day  for  a  large  open-air  meeting,  at 
which  the  censure  of  the  Estrup  Cabinet  was  unanimously  agreed 
to.  The  active  sympathy  shown  by  teachers  in  the  National  schools 
with  the  Liberal  cause,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  sup- 
ported the  formation  of  rifle  clubs  throughout  the  country,  brought 
forth  a  ministerial  circular  (April  22)  ordering  them  to  desist 
from  all  political  activity  on  pain  of  being  instantly  dismissed  from 
their  situations ;  and  this  was  followed  (May  5)  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  "  provisional "  law,  prohibiting  the  possession  or  importa- 
tion of  firearms,  or  their  use  without  special  permission  from  the 
authorities.  This  arbitrary  step  naturally  increased  the  hostile 
feeling  against  the  Ministry,  but  it  succeeded  in  stifling  the  rifle- 
club  movement  in  its  birth. 
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As  might  have  been  anticipated,  violent  language  was  often 
resorted  to  at  the  numerous  meetings  which  were  held  by  the 
Liberals,  and  on  several  occasions  tumultuous  scenes  occurred.   At 
a  meeting  held  (June  14)  at  Holstebro,  Mr.  Berg,  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  was  announced  as  the  principal  speaker.     The  chief 
of    the    police,  who   was   present    in  his    official    capacity,  had 
taken  a  seat  on  the  platform  when  he  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Berg, 
who  refused  to  speak  until  the  police  agent  had  retired.     On  his 
refusal  two  of  Mr.  Berg's  supporters,  an  editor  and  a  peasant  pro- 
prietor, each  laid  a  hand  on  the  agent's  shoulder,  who  thereupon 
quietly  withdrew.     Subsequently  Mr.  Berg's  two  supporters  were 
arrested,  on  a  charge  of  obstructing  the  police  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  and  were  conducted  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  were 
tried  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  on  prison  fare. 
The  same  punishment  was  also  pronounced  against  Mr.  Berg,  who 
was  considered  an  instigator  or  a  bettor  in  the  forcible  removal  of 
the  police  agent  from  th6  platform.     A  few  days  after  the  sentence 
was  delivered,  Mr.  Berg  arrived  in  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed by  a  great  crowd  of  people,  who  unharnessed  the  horse  of 
his  carriage  and  dragged  the  popular  leader  to  his  home.  In  addition 
to  these  prosecutions  the  Government,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn, 
instituted  proceedings  against  several  of  the  speakers  at  these  meet- 
ings, for  what  was  considered  violent  language  against  the  King  and 
the  Government,  and  several  members  of  the  Folkething  were  sen- 
tenced to  terms  of  three  to  four  months'  imprisonment.    Numerous 
petty  prosecutions  were  at  the  same  time  instigated  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  official  persecution,  in  the  form  of  dismissal  of  school- 
masters, minor  officials,  &c.  who  ventured  to  assert  their  political 
ideas  in  opposition  to  the  Ministerial  party,  was  openly  practised. 
These  measures  served  only  to  embitter  the  feelings  of  the  people 
against  the  Estrup  Cabinet;  and  in  several  places  the  farmers 
began  to  refuse  to  pay  taxesw     To  enforce  payment,  executions 
were  resorted  to,  and  at  the  auctions  of  goods  thus  seized  riotous 
scenes  took  place,  some  of  which  resulted  in  further  prosecutions. 

At  length  the  Rigsdag  reassembled  (Oct.  5),  and  the  following 
day  Mr.  Estrup  laid  before  the  Folketnii^  the  Budget  for  the 
financial  year  of  1886-87,  at  the  same  time  informing  the  House 
that  as  soon  as  the  Budget  had  been  read  a  first  time  he  would 
present  for  the  approval  of  the  House  the  "  provisional  "  Budget 
of  the  previous  April,  together  with  a  regular  Budget  for  the 
annual  financial  year.  According  to  the  Danish  constitution,  the 
King  may  promulgate  "  temporary  "  or  "  provisional "  laws  when 
the  Rigsdag  is  not  sitting,  but  all  such  laws  must  be  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country,  and  they 
must  always  be  laid  before  the  next  Rigsdag  for  ratification.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle,  Mr.  Bahnson,  the  Minister  of  War, 
introduced  in  the  Upper  House  a  Bill  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
National  Defences ;  and  on  the  9th  Mr.  Nellemann,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  laid  before  the  same  House  for  ratification  another  "  pro- 
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visional "  law — the  Arms  Law  of  the  previous  May.  The  Liberals 
had  anticipated  that  both  the  "  provisional "  Budget  and  the 
"  provisional "  Arms  Law  would  have  been  laid  before  the  Folke- 
thing  as  soon  as  the  Rigsdag  reassembled,  but  being,  disappointed 
one  of  their  members,  Mr.  Alberti,  brought  forward  these  two 
"  provisional "  laws  for  discussion.  As  a  matter  of  course,  both 
were  rejected  (Oct.  12  and  13)  by  large  majorities,  as  being  against 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the  country.  The  Government 
naturally  took  no  notice  of  this  introduction  by  a  private  member 
of  laws  which  had  been  issued  on  their  own  responsibility,  or  of 
their  subsequent  rejection,  but  waited  quietly  till  the  Budget  for 
the  coming  financial  year  had  been  brought  before  the  House  for  its 
first  reading  (Oct.  16).  Regardless  alike  of  its  financial  merits  or 
shortcomings,  the  Folkething,  after  a  hot  and  somewhat  turbulent 
debate,  rejected  the  Ministerial  Budget  by  77  votes  against  21. 
According  to  its  term,  the  revenue  had  been  estimated  at 
65,500,000  kroner,  and  the  expenditmre  at  65,000,000  kroner, 
showing  a  deficit  of  9,500,000  kroner,  due  to  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment demands  for  meeting  certain  important  requirements  had 
been  postponed  from  year  to  year.  The  estimated  deficit,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  serious  consequence,  inasmuch  as  the  actual 
revenue  of  the  last  few  years  had  shown  a  surplus  of  about  ten 
million  kroner  annually.  The  Government  proposals  having  thus 
summarily  been  rejected,  the  voting  of  any  regular  Budget  for  the 
coming  financial  year  became  impossible.  Mr.  Estrup  thereupon 
informed  (Oct.  21)  the  Folkething  that  he  would  forthwith 
lay  before  the  House  the  Budget  for  the  year  1885-86  as 
well  as  the  "  provisional "  Budget  for  the  same  year,  but  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  an  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life. 
The  Prime  Minister,  after  leaving  the  Rigsdag,  had  walked  home- 
wards and  was  about  to  enter  his  house  when  a  young  man  stopped 
him  and  asked,  "  Are  you  Mr.  Estrup  ?  '*  The  Premier  answered, 
"  Yes,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  when  the  young  man,  instead  of  reply- 
ing, drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and  fired.  The  ball  grazed  Mr. 
Estrup's  coat  without  injuring  him.  The  Minister,  not  losing  his 
presence  of  mind,  asked  the  man  if  he  was  mad,  on  which  th.3 
latter  fired  another  shot.  The  would-be  assassin,  a  compositor, 
about  nineteen  years  old,  was  then  seized  by  some  bystanders  and 
handed  over  to  the  police.  When  questioned  as  to  his  motive,  the 
prisoner  declared  that  he  was  not  connected  with  any  political  so- 
ciety, and  that  taking  the  life  of  Mr.  Estrup  was,  he  thought,  a  good 
deed  in  the  interest  of  liberty.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
the  prisoner  was  a  man  of  quiet  and  circumspect  life,  but  having 
of  late  read  much  of  the  political  troubles  of  his  country,  he  became 
convinced  that  he  should  be  doing  it  a  service  by  ridding  it  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  event  created  a  great  sensation  throughout 
the  country.  The  Rigsdag  was  prorogued  (Oct.  23)  for  six  weeks, 
a  step  which  the  Government,  no  doubt,  found  necessary,  as  it 
was  soon  rumoured  that,  owing  to  the  excited  state  of  the  country, 
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they  had  intended  to  adopt  at  once  rigorous  measures  against  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  of  public  speaking.  Mr.  Estrup,  in  the 
meantime,  received  many  signs  of  sympathy  jfrom  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  Copenhagen  itself  a  large  procession  assembled 
(Oct.  25)  before  his  residence,  to  express  "  the  sympathy  of  the 
capital  for  him  and  for  the  courage  he  had  exhibited  on  the 
occasion  of  the  attempt  upon  his  life." 

Two  "  provisional"  laws  were  speedily  (Oct.  27;  promulgated 
— one  ordering  the  formation  of  a  military  gendarmerie  corps,  to 
assist  throughout  the  whole  country  in  maintaining  the  public 
security  and  order ;  the  other  ordering  the  Treasury  to  pay  all 
expenses  which  the  increase  of  the  police  force  in  the  existing 
state  of  political  feeling  might  render  necessary.  The  mounted 
gendarmerie  corps  was  at  once  organised,  and  the  police  of  Copen- 
hagen was  increased  by  a  force  of  100  men.  These  two  laws  were 
(Nov.  2)  followed  by  another  "  provisional  ^  law  against  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  of  public  meeting.  This  new  law  punished  with 
imprisonment  anyone  who  by  speech  or  writing  advises  or  pro- 
vokes others  to  conamit  acts  against  the  authorities ;  and  it  also 
rendered  it  penal  to  attempt  to  excite  class  against  class,  or  to 
circulate  fabricated  or  distorted  reports  in  order  to  bring  the 
Government  into  odium  and  contempt. 

These  "  provisional "  laws,  following  upon  the  "  provisional  " 
Arms  Law  and  the  numerous  Government  prosecutions,  only 
served  to  increase  still  further  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  the 
Estrup  Ministry  was  viewed  throughout  the  country;  but  it 
speaks  well  for  the  orderly  and  sober  conduct  of  the  Danish  people 
that  no  disturbances  nor  riots  ensued. 

When  the  Kigsdag  assembled  again  (Dec.  18)  the  Prime 
Minister,  instead  of  laying  the  Budget  of  1885-86  before  it,  sur- 
prised the  Folkething  by  introducing  two  important  measures. 
By  one  of  these  it  was  proposed  to  add  a  supplementary  law  to 
the  constitution,  according  to  which  a  select  committee  of  ten 
members  of  each  House,  might,  when  all  other  constitutional 
means  to  arrive  at  an^  agreement  on  the  Budget  had  been  ex- 
hausted, finally  decide  the  financial  points  in  dispute.  The  other 
was  a  bill  for  undertaking  certain  public  works  to  the  amount  of 
2,000,000  kroner,  and  for  a  loan  of  1,000,000  kroner  (jfree  of  in- 
terest) to  Local  Boards,  to  meet  the  prevailing  distress  among  the 
unemployed.  The  following  day  the  Ministers  of  War  and  of 
Justice  introduced  in  the  Upper  House  the  three  "  provisional " 
laws,  which  had  been  issued  during  the  adjournment  upon  the 
attempted  assassination  of  the  Premier.  The  Liberals  were  not 
on  this  occasion  taken  unawares,  and  Mr.  Alberti  in  the  Lower 
House  forthwith  repeated  the  tactics  of  the  previous  session,  and 
on  the  same  day  brought  in  these  "  provisional "  laws  in  the 
Folkething,  where  they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  thrown  out  by 
the  usual  majority.  In  the  Landsthing  the  two  new  Government 
bills  were  met  by  several  amendments,  which,  however,  were  no 
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more  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  Rigsdag  than  the  Government 
proposals  themselves.  The  bill  for  the  undertaking  of  public 
works  was  transmitted  to  the  Folkething  (Dec.  21),  but  amend- 
ments were  at  once  moved  which  altered  the  whole  character  of 
the  bill,  and  the  bill  in  its  amended  form  was  read  for  the  third 
time,  and  sent  back  to  the  Landsthing  on  the  following  day.  In 
view  of  the  strongly  opposed  views  of  the  two  Houses,  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  eleven  members  from  each  House  was  appointed,  in  the 
hope  that  a  compromise  might  be  arrived  at,  but  the  year  closed 
without  any  appearance  of  a  solution  having  been  found.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  from  the  Folkething  were  evidently 
bent  on  throwing  out  the  Government  bill,  and  at  this  point  the 
Rigsdag  was  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the  labours 
of  the  Committee  suspended. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  change  was  made  in  the 
Ministry:  Mr.  Finsen,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  resigned, 
owing  to  ill-health,  and  (Aug.  7)  Mr.  Ingerslev,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor and  member  of  the  Upper  House,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

VII.  NORWAY. 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  turbulent  political  life  Norway  has 
at  last  settled  down  into  an  almost  enviable  state  of  political 
quietude  and  usefulness.  Since  the  great  victory  of  the  Liberal 
party  last  year,  when  the  King  finally  gave  way  in  his  long  con- 
flict with  the  people,  and  appointed  a  Ministry  in  harmony  with 
the  majority  of  the  representatives  in  the  National  Assembly,  the 
great  struggle  and  ill-feeling  which  so  long  had  agitated  the  two 
parties  in  the  country  have  gradually  subsided,  and  the  machinery 
of  the  State  runs  smoothly. 

The  present  year  was  the  last  of  the  triennial  Storthing  of 
1883-85,  which  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  important  in  Nor- 
wegian history.  To  the  representatives  in  this  Storthing  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  upheld  the  independence  and  the  liberty  of 
the  Norwegian  people,  and  of  having  broken  up  the  old  and  effete 
Conservative  Ministry,  which  for  so  many  years  had  persisted  in 
ruling  the  country  with  a  handful  of  supporters  in  the  National 
Assembly.  In  the  first  session  (1883)  the  Storthing  impeached 
the  Ministry  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  realm  ;  the  trial  of 
the  Ministers  lasted  far  into  the  session  of  1884,  when  the  Ministry 
fell ;  and  in  the  third  session,  that  of  the  present  year,  popular 
self-government,  baaed  upon  true  Parliamentary  rule,  has  been  in- 
troduced and  firmly  established. 

The  Storthing  was  opened  (Feb.  3)  by  the  Crown  Prince  on 
behalf  of  the  King.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  foreshadowed, 
among  the  proposed  legislative  measures,  a  bill  for  Post  Office 
Savings'  Banks  and  one  for  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases ;  but 
the  most  important  measure  passed  during  the  session  was  an 
amendment  of  the  law  on  conscription,  putting  the  military 
organisation  for  the  defence  of  the  country  on  a  more  popular 
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footing.  A  bill  regulating  the  appointments  and  dismissals  of 
subaltern  officers  in  the  army  was  also  passed.  During  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill,  the  Minister  of  War,  Mr.  Daae,  was  defeated 
on  several  points,  and  resigned  in  consequence.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission, which  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  the  bill  for  the 
introduction  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  had  so  far  completed 
its  work  that  it  was  able  to  present  its  report  in  the  middle  of  the 
session.  The  Ministry  were  unable  to  propose,  as  they  had  hoped, 
any  settlement  of  the  question  before  its  close,  and  the  bill  for 
establishing  Post  Office  Savings'  Banks  shared  the  same  fate. 
Several  new  grants  were  made  for  educational  purposes,  showing 
the  great  interest  taken  in  the  education  question  in  Norway.  A 
grant  was  also  voted  to  a  new  professor  in  "  I^andsmaalet "  (the 
dialect  language  of  the  Norwegian  peasantry)  at  the  Christiania 
University,  as  well  as  a  grant  for  teachers  in  public  schools  to 
study  this  language.  A  motion  was  also  carried,  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  putting  "  Lands- 
maalet "  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  present  written  language  of 
the  country  both  in  schools  and  in  official  documents.  This  move- 
ment for  nationalising  the  present  modem  language,  which  really 
is  Danish,  is  of  special  interest,  and  is  especially  likely  to  have 
great  influence  upon  the  literature  of  the  country. 

An  important  debate  took  place  in  the  Storthing  on  a  proposed 
grant  of  1,600  kroner  (about  90L)  a  year  to  the  popular  author, 
Mr.  Alexander  Kielland,  which  was  finally  refused  by  60  votes 
against  49.  The  proposal  was  made  and  reconMnended  by  the 
authors  Bjomstjerne  Bjomson  and  Jonas  Lie,^  who  are  in  receipt 
of  such  "  poets'  stipends,"  as  they  are  called  ;  but  the  refusal  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kielland  in  most  of  his  works  had 
expressed  anti-Christian  views,  and  the  majority  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  State  ought  not  in  any  way  to  encourage  the 
dissemination  of  such  literature.  This  refusal  gave  occasion  to  a 
great  controversy  in  the  public  press.  The  Budget,  as  originally 
proposed  by  the  Government,  was  slightly  reduced,  the  revenue 
being  finally  fixed  at  43,024,000  kroner  (nearly  2,400,000^.),  and 
the  expenditure  at  42,782,000  kroner  (or  about  2,375,000^.),  thus 
leaving  a  small  surplus. 

Some  changes  occurred  in  the  Ministry  during  the  year.  On 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Daae,  in  April,  after  his  defeat  on  various 
points  of  the  bill  for  appointments  and  dismissals  of  subaltern 
officers,  Mr.  Sverdrup,  the  Prime  Minister,  undertook  temporarily 
the  Ministry  of  War.  In  July  a  new  Ministry  for  Public  Works 
was  created,  and  Mr.  H.  K.  Astrup,  a  well-known  business  man, 
was  appointed  to  this  department. 

During  the  recess  a  great  number  of  public  meetings  was  held 
by  both  parties,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  general  elections  in 
the  autumn.     The  Conservative  party  ipade  another  eflfort  to  gain 

'  According  to  the  Norwegian  constitution,  any  Norwegian  citizen  can  lay  any 
proposal  for  legislative  measures,  or  even  grants,  before  the  National  Assembly. 
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the  confidence  of  the  electors,  but  the  elections  resulted,  as  usual, 
in  the  return  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Liberals,  viz.^  82 
Liberals  against  32  Conservatives.  Among  the  latter  were  two 
members  of  the  condemned  Selmer-Ministry,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  new  Storthing,  on  meeting  in  January  next 
year,  will  invalidate  the  election  of  these  two  ex-Ministers,  as 
being  unfit  to  sit  in  the  National  Assembly. 

VIII.  SWEDEN. 

The  present  year  has  not  been  an  unimportant  one  in  the  history 
of  the  Swedish  people  ;  it  has  seen  the  first  approach  to  a  settle- 
ment of  one  of  the  great  questions  which  has  occupied  public 
attention  for  the  last  twelve  years — a  reduction  of  the  land-tax, 
called  "  Grundskattema."  The  Liberal  majority  in  the  Second 
Chamber  of  the  Riksdag,  the  "  Landtmanna  *'  party,  throughout 
this  period  has  been  insisting  upon  some  satisfectory  arrangement 
of  this  matter  before  they  would  favour  any  considerable  grants  to 
the  defences  of  the  country  ;  and  at  last  they  have  carried  their 
point.  The  composition  of  parties  in  the  Riksdag  after  the  elec- 
tions of  the  previous  autumn  has  undergone  but  little  change, 
although  democratic  principles  were  more  strongly  represented 
after  the  Liberal  victory  in  the  capital.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  validity  of  this  election  had  been  called  in  question,  and 
a  new  election  was  ordered  to  take  place  early  in  the  present  year. 
This,  however,  only  resulted  in  a  fresh  triumph  for  the  Liberals  of 
Stockholm,  who  returned  all  the  nineteen  members  for  the  capital. 
Tbe  speech  from  the  throne  (Feb.  19)  referred  briefly  to  the 
general  legislative  measures  of  the  session,  and  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  ministry  for  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce. 
Although  there  was  only  one  opinion  among  the  members  at  the 
opening  of  the  Riksdag,  that  something  should  be  done  for  the 
relief  of  agriculture,  there  were  many  ideas  as  to  the  means  to  be 
employed.  The  majority  was,  however,  in  favour  of  a  reform  in 
the  antiquated  taxation  of  the  land,  while  a  smaller  party  recom- 
mended protective  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life  as  a  remedy 
for  the  depression  among  the  agricultural  classes.  The  Govern- 
ment was  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  proposed  a  reduction  of  30 
per  cent,  on  the  land-tax,  **  Grundskattema,"  in  the  hope  that 
this  might  induce  the  Riksdag  to  consider  favourably  a  proposal 
for  the  improvement  of  the  militia.  After  long  debates  this  im- 
portant bill  was  finally  passed  by  both  Chambers  (May  9),  and  in 
return  the  Riksdag  consented  to  the  Government  proposition  that 
the  time  for  the  yearly  drilling  of  the  militia  should  be  lengthened 
by  twelve  days.  Other  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming 
classes,  an  extension  of  religious  liberty,  and  several  acts  of  minor 
general  importance  were  passed  during  the  session.  A  commercial 
treaty  with  Portugal  was  also  ratified  by  the  Riksdag. 

Another  important  question,  that  of  protective  duties,  especially 
on  com,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Riksdag  and  the  public 
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during  the  present  year.  The  majority  of  the  Riksdag  were 
decidedly  in  favour  of  free  trade  in  all  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
protectionists  completely  failed  to  carry  any  of  their  proposals.  The 
Budget  showed  an  expenditure  of  82,354,500  kroner  (4,5 74,000^.), 
and  a  revenue  of  exactly  the  same  amount,  including  a  surplus  of 
nearly  7,000,000  kroner  (380,000^.)  from  the  preceding  year. 

A  third  question  which  attracted  much  attention,  especially  in 
the  press,  was  the  relationship  of  Sweden  with  the  sister-country, 
Norway.      Eeference   was   made   last    year   to    an  unsuccessful 
attempt  made  by  a  fraction  of  the  Conservatives  in  Sweden  to 
interfere  in  the  constitutional  struggle  in  Norway,  which  was  at 
its  height  at  that  time.     Subsequently,  when  the  Liberal  party 
had  gained  all  along  the  line,  some  of  the  leading  Swedish  Con- 
servative organs  began  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  Norway  Liberals 
and  their  leaders,  proposing  a  repeal  of  the  union  between  the 
two  countries,  and  in  various  ways  inciting  Swedish  opinion  against 
the  Norwegians.     All  this  agitation  was,  however,  of  little  avail, 
as  the  friendly  feeling  between  the   two  peoples  had  been  two 
firmly  established  of  late,  through  the  increased  communication 
and  commerce  between  the  two  countries — a  bond  which  is  likely 
to  create  a  safer  and  healthier  relationship  between  nations  than 
any  paper  documents  and  official   treaties.     This  year  another 
attempt,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  has  been  made  by  the 
same  fraction  of  the  Swedish  Conservatives,  generally  called  the 
"  Norse-haters."     Hitherto  Norway  has  taken  little  or  no  part  in 
the  diplomatic  representation  of  the  two  countries  with  foreign 
powers ;  in  fact,  Norway  has  had  no  Foreign  Minister  since  she,  in 
1814,  was  united  to  Sweden  ;  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister  con- 
ducting the  diplomatic  business   of  both  countries.     This  year 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  proposed  and  carried  by  the 
Swedish   Riksdag,  gave   an    opportunity   for   reconsidering   this 
arrangement.     According  to  this   new   law  the  Swedish  Prime 
Minister  and  another  councillor  of  state  were  to  assist  the  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  business.     A  representation 
was  thereupon  made  by  the  Norwegians  to  their  Government  that 
Norway  ought  to  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  Sweden  in  the 
transaction  of  foreign  diplomatic  business,  and  that  the  Norwegian 
Minister  and  two  other  councillors  in  attendance  upon  the  King 
at  Stockholm  should  be  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  councils  with 
the  King  when  such  business  was  transacted.     In  this  reasonable 
request  the  Swedish  enemies  of  the  union  found  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  vent  once  more  their  ill-feeling  and  hatred  against 
Norway,  and  strove  to  prove  that  this  demand  of  the  Norwegians 
was  only  an  unconstitutional  desire  on  their  part  to  interfere  in 
Swedish  business  of  state,  and  for  their  own  self-aggrandisement. 
The  matter  was,  however,  favourably  entertained  by  the  Swedish 
Government,  and  a  bill  in  connection  with  this  question  was  pro- 
mised to  be  laid  before  the  Swedish  Riksdag,  by  which  it  is  an- 
ticipated, the  matter  will  be  settled  satisfactorily,  to  the  honour 

X  2 
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and  credit  of  both  nations*  This  radical  change,  however,  was  not 
efifected  without  a  modification  of  the  Swedish  Ministry.  The 
Minister  for  Foreign  AfiFairs,  Count  Hochschild,  retired,  and  Count 
Ehren sward,  a  statesman  well-known  for  his  friendly  sentiments 
towards  Norway,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

During  the  present  year  considerable  interest  has  been  shown 
in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
note  the  progress  already  made,  the  workmen  themselves  being 
the  most  active,  especially  in  the  formation  of  "  Fackforeningar  " 
(a  kind  of  trades-unions).  This  movement  is  on  the  whole  looked 
upon  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  improve  and  secure  the 
moral  and  material  condition  and  general  happiness  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER   V, 

ASIA. 

INDIA,  CENTRAL  ASIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  &c. 

Within  the  confines  of  British  India,  the  year  1885  was  one  of 
almost  unbroken  tranquillity,  whilst  the  landward  frontiers  of  the 
empire  were  almost  continuously  in  a  state  of  unusual  ferment, 
and  the  grave  events  in  the  North- West  and  Far  East  necessarily 
cast  a  dark  shadow  over  the  whole  administration.  The  year  had 
scarcely  opened  when  it  became  evident  that  complications  with 
Russia,  regarding  the  delimitation  of  the  Afghan  frontier,  were 
likely  to  become  serious  obstacles  to  the  peaceful  conclusion  of  the 
task  of  the  Boundary  Commission,  of  which  mention  was  made  in 
the  review  of  last  year.  December  saw  the  conclusion  of  a  rapid 
and  almost  unopposed  occupation  of  Upper  Burmah  by  a  British 
force,  collected  and  sent  off  with  almost  unexampled  celerity 
and  absence  of  preliminary  negotations.  Nepaul,  one  of  the  bul- 
wark states  of  the  north,  passed  through  a  crisis  almost  amount- 
ing to  an  insurrection,  such  as  that  by  which  the  celebrated  Jang 
Bahadur  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace ; 
whilst  its  ntjighbour,  Bhutan,  was  divided  against  itself  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  authorities  of  India  prudently  declined  to  cast  the 
weight  of  their  battalions  in  favour  of  any  one  of  the  competitors 
for  power.  Kashmir,  the  frontier  State  whose  relations  with  the 
Paramount  Power  have  since  its  constitution  been  always  of  the 
most  uncertain  character,  lost  its  ruler,  and  fell  under  a  sway,  in- 
fluenced by  less  patriarchal  and  exclusive  considerations.  The 
financial  horizon,  which  seemed  clear  enough  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  was,  before  its  close,  clouded  over  by  th-e  combined 
influence  of  the  uncertain  political  position  with  regard  to  the 
frontier  and  of  the  continued  downward  course  of  silver  values. 
Trade,  too,  was  affected  in  sympathy  with  these  influences ;  but 
whilst  exporters  took  as  much  advantage  of  the  one  as  they 
could,  the  rest  of  the  commercial  world  were  constrained  to 
await  the  development  of  the  situation  in  Central  Asia,  whilst 
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sufifering  from  the  actual  stoppage  of  trade  owing  to  the  Franco- 
Chinese  disagreement  in  the  Far  East.  The  twelvemonth, 
however,  was  not  without  its  compensatory  features.  The  im- 
minence of  a  rupture  with  Eussia  elicited  an  almost  universal  ex- 
pression of  loyalty  from  the  "  articulate  classes  "  of  India,  which 
received  a  practical  form  in  the  spontaneous  ofifers  of  military  aid 
from  all  the  leading  feudatory  states  in  the  empire ;  whilst  the 
mercantile  community,  which  had  to  lament  over  an  unusually 
short  crop  of  cotton,  found  solace  in  the  stimulus  which  was  given 
to  orders  of  Indian  wheat  by  the  possible  closing  of  the  Russian 
ports  in  case  of  war.  India  had  been,  during  the  last  few  years, 
so  prominently  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  party  warfare  in  England 
that  it  was  feared  at  one  time  that  the  change  of  Government  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  might  have  a  disturbing  efifect  upon  the 
foreign  and  internal  policy  which  was  being  carried  out  in  the 
dependency  itself,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  considerable  relief 
that  the  public  in  India  learnt  that  men,  and  not  measures, 
had  sufifered  in  the  revulsion  of  British  political  favour.  In  re- 
viewing the  events  of  the  year  in  detail  we  shall  take  first  the 
affairs  of  the  North-West  frontier  of  India  and  of  Central  Asia,  not 
only  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  our  former  practice  so  to  do, 
but  because,  too,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  internal  conditions 
were  more  than  usually  affected  by  what  took  place  beyond  the 
Hindu  Kush. 

II.   CENTRAL  ASIA  AND  AFGHANISTHAN. 

The  Delimitation  Commission, — Not  long  after  the  beginning 
of  the  year  it  was  known  that  the  Russian  Government  preferred 
conducting  the  demarcation  of  the  Afghan  northern  frontier  diplo- 
matically in  London,  rather  than  by  means  of  observations  and 
discussions  on  the  spot.  In  pursuance  of  this  view,  M.  Lessar,  a 
well-known  explorer  and  man  of  science,  fairly  well-acquainted 
with  Turkesthdn  and  its  population,  was  sent  as  a  special  agent  to 
London,  whilst  the  British  and  Indian  sections  of  the  Commission 
joined  their  forces  on  the  territory  in  dispute.  Protracted  discus- 
sion took  place  between  the  British  and  Russian  Cabinets  as  to 
whether  the  political  basis,  which  was  favoured  by  the  experts  on  the 
British  side,  or  the  ethnographic,  which  was  more  or  less  seriously 
advanced  by  M.  Lessar  and  the  Russo-Asiatic  politicians,  should 
be  prescribed  for  the  labours  of  the  demarcating  agents,  each  side 
being  supported  by  singularly  defective  topographical  information. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  Commission,  under  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  was 
scattered  in  detached  parties  all  over  Western  Afghan  Turkesthan 
and  the  disputed  territory,  taking  observations  and  surveying  the 
country  with  scientific  accuracy.  One  party  advanced  to  the 
Oxus ;  another  found  its  way  to  Maimanah,  whilst  an  adventurous 
naturalist  attached  to  the  staff  secured  a  photograph  of  the 
northern  fortifications  of  Herat.  The  main  body,  however,  re- 
mained within  reach  of  the  telegraphic  and  postal  facilities  of 
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Mesbad,  in  Khorassan,  and  the  Persian  frontier.  Sir  Peter  Lums- 
den  a»nd  an  escort,  on  hearing  rumours  of  the  advance  of  detached 
parties  of  Russian  troops  up  the  Khusk  and  Murgh^b  rivers,  made 
an  expedition  or  reconnaissance  in  that  direction,  and  ascertained 
that  such  advances  into  the  territory  alleged  by  the  Afghans  to 
be  part  of  that  in  dispute,  had  actually  been  made,  chiefly  under 
the  direction  of  the  Muhammadan  Governor  of  Merv,  known  as 
Alikhanow.  The  accounts  of  these  incursions  vary  according  to 
the  source  of  information,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  the 
Afghan  force  in  Penjdeh  been  found  weaker,  or  had  the  Governor 
not  demanded  reinforcements  from  Maruchak,  higher  up  the 
Murghdb,  an  attempt  would  have  been  made  by  the  Merv  party 
under  Alikhanow  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Penjdeh  tract,  in- 
cluding the  coveted  position  of  Ak  Tepe,  on  the  white  mound,  be- 
tween the  two  streams,  and  commanding  the  valleys  thereof.  The 
Russian  advance  was  avowedly  made  as  far  as  Im^m  Baksh,  and 
probably  to  Sari^i  also,  in  order  to  obtain  supplies,  and  by  the  end 
of  February  it  was  known  that  their  troops  had  occupied  the 
Zulfikar  Pass  on  the  Hari  Rud,  and  Pul-i-Khisti  on  the  Khusk, 
within  a  few  furlongs  of  the  Afghan  lines.  The  main  body  of  the 
British  Commission  had  by  this  time  moved  westwards,  partly  to 
avoid  denuding  the  country  round  Bala  Murgh^b  of  supplies,  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  Russian  attempts  on  the 
Hari  Rud.  A  few  officers  were  left  behind,  to  watch  the  events 
round  Penjdeh,  where  it  was  evident  that  a  collision  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Afghans  was  only  a  question  of  a  few  weeks. 
The  Russian  authorities  complained  that  the  presence  of  so  large 
an  escort  with  the  British  commissioners  had  a  disturbing  effect 
upon  the  Afghans,  and  rendered  the  latter  insolent.  On  the  other 
hand  it  appears  that  the  military  authorities  were  continuously, 
during  this  period,  massing  troops  at  Askabad  and  Sarakhs,  whilst 
their  pioneer  parties  were  occupying  as  much  of  the  land  in  dispute 
as  they  safely  could.  Military  preparations  were  therefore  quietly 
begun  in  India  and  a  corps  (TarmSe  got  ready  for  transport  to  the 
Pishin  valley,  as  well  as  arrangements  for  collecting  troops  on  the 
Panj^b  frontier. 

On  the  actual  site  of  the  dispute,  Captain  Yate,  a  member  of 
the  Boundary  Commission,  had  several  interviews  with  the  chief 
of  the  staff  of  the  Russian  force,  which  by  this  time  had  reached 
2,000  men,  massed  within  2,000  yards  of  Ak  Tepe,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Khusk.  The  Russians  represented  that  the  Afghan 
troops  had  advanced  from  their  positions,  and  that  their  behaviour 
was  insolent.  It  appears  that  the  advance  in  question  had  un- 
doubtedly been  made,  but  that  it  took  place  in  Afghan  territory, 
to  the  south-west  of  Ak  Tepe,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
and  was  intended  probably  to  outflank  the  Russians  in  the  event 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  cross  the  Khusk  and 
seize  the  hill.  It  was  further  stated  by  the  Afghans  that  provo- 
cative acts  of  a  most  insulting  character  were  perpetrated  by 
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Alikhanow  and  his  Merv  and  Tekke  troops.  Finally,  General 
Komarow,  the  Kussian  commander,  despatched  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Afghan  leader,  ordering  him  to  withdraw  all  troops  to  within  the 
two  rivers,  and  is  stated  to  have  advanced  at  the  same  time  a  body 
of  men  to  turn  the  Afghan  flank  and  get  to  the  rear  of  Ak  Tepe, 
whilst  the  main  body  of  the  infantry  advanced  direct  against  the 
Afghan  troops  up  the  Khusk.  The  latter  thus  found  themselves 
shut  up  in  a  trap,  and  at  once  (on  the  30th)  offered  battle.  In  their 
rear  was  the  Khusk,  swollen  by  recent  rain,  which  had  also  wetted 
their  ammunition.  Only  one  means  of  crossing  was  left  them, 
and  that  was  the  Pul-i-Khisti,  which  was  but  eight  feet  wide. 
Their  antiquated  matchlocks  and  muzzle-loaders  had  no  chance 
against  the  Russian  Berdan  rifles,  so  the  issue  was  not  doubtful. 
Two  companies  of  Afghans,  who  had  entrenched  themselves  by  the 
river,  were  killed  to  a  man,  the  rest  of  the  1,200  troops  composing 
the  Penjdeh  garrison  fled  in  confusion  up  the  Murghdb.  The 
Russian  commander  remained  in  his  position,  merely  occupying 
the  fortified  outposts  between  the  two  rivers,  and  proclaiming  the 
annexation  of  Penjdeh.  No  pursuit  seems  to  have  been  ordered, 
though  Tekke  Turkomans  and  others  of  their  race  made  no  scruple 
in  plundering,  not  only  the  Afghan  camp,  but  the  remainder  of 
the  property  left  behind  by  Captain  Yate  and  his  companions. 
The  latter  were  advised,  by  both  Afghans  and  Russians,  to  retire 
from  the  Penjdeh  district,  for  fear  of  a  Turkoman  outbreak,  and 
they  consequently  rejoined  the  main  body  of  the  Commission, 
which  soon  moved  further  to  the  west,  to  Tirpul,  within  sixty 
miles  of  Herat. 

The  news  of  this  affair  produced  intense  excitement  in  Eng- 
land, and  scarcely  less  in  India,  where  the  circumstances  were, 
however,  better  understood.  The  news  arrived  just  after  the 
Amir,  Abdul  Rahman,  had  joined  the  Viceroy  at  the  durbar  at 
R4wal  Pindi,  where  negotiations  between  the  two  governments 
were  about  to  be  concluded.  The  fight  itself  took  place  on 
March  29,  and  Abdul  Rahman  arrived  in  British  territory  two  days 
later.  Just  before  the  Penjdeh  complication  it  was  found  advisable 
to  have  Ayub  Khdn  arrested  once  more  in  Teheran,  as  it  was 
feared  he  was  being  instigated  by  Russian  agency  to  escape 
to  Afghan-Turkesth4n,  there  to  incite  the  Uzbegs  and  others  to 
pronounce  against  the  Amir,  in  favour  of  annexation  to  Merv. 
Considering  these  coincidences  in  the  light  of  the  improved  tele- 
graphic communication  between  Russia  and  her  outlying  Asiatic 
acquisitions,  it  was  alleged  in  some  quarters  that  the  attack  on 
Penjdeh  was  intended  by  Russia  as  a  warning  to  the  Amir  of  the 
futility  of  an  alliance  with  India,  and  an  intimation  of  his  military 
impotence  against  Russia.  The  evidence  gathered  on  the  spot, 
however,  rather  seems  to  indicate  that  the  action  was  unpremedi- 
tated, though  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Russian 
authorities,  who  seized  the  ill-advised  movement  of  the  Afghan 
troops  across  the  Khusk  as  a  good  excuse  for  furthering  the  policy 
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which  the  reward  of  swords  of  honour  to  General  Komarow  and  his 
chief  of  the  stafif  by  the  Tsar  shows  to  have  been  entirely  accept- 
able to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.     The  Amir  received  the  news 
at  E^wal  Pindi  with  considerable  equanimity,  observing  that  he 
had  never  set  great  store  on  Penjdeh  as  an  outpost,  though  he 
was  bent  on  recovering  from  the  Eussians  the  Z\il6kar  Pass,  and 
on  preventing  their  occupation  of  Maruchdk,  a  position  higher  up 
the  Murghdb.     Amidst  war  preparations  in  India,  as  well  as  in 
England,  he  was  presented  with  siege  and  field  guns  as  well  as  a 
censiderable  supply  of  small  arms  and  ammunition,  and  shoiily 
after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  was  created  a  grand  com- 
mander of  the  Star  of  India — an  honour  which  was  notified  to  his 
subjects  with  great  pomp  and  ceremonial,  both   in  Kabul  and 
Herat.     As  the  Penjdeh  incident  and  the  retention  of  Zulfikar  by 
the  Eussians  rendered  the  presence  of  the  British  commissioners 
superfluous  in   the  debated   territory.  Sir  Peter   Lumsden  was 
ordered  back  to  England,  leaving  Colonel  Eidgeway,  the  chief  of 
the  Indian  contingent,  in  command  of  the  whole  party.     Either 
the  attitude  of  the  British  public  or  more  correct  information  of 
the  strategical  value  of  their  acquisitions  and  of  the  temper  of  the 
Amir's  Turkoman  and  Hazdra  subjects,  induced  the  Eussian  au- 
thorities to  assume  a  more  pacific  disposition,  and  to  meet  England 
half-way  in  the  negotiations  which  had  been   nominally  never 
abandoned  in  London.     The  officers  of  the  forces  in  India,  who 
had  all  been  recalled  from  leave  to  their  posts,  were  permitted  to 
return,  preparations  for  transport  and  commissariat  were  post- 
poned, and  it  was  announced  that  the  two  Imperial  governments 
were  in  accord  regarding  the  general  features  of  the  demarcation 
of  the  Afghdn  frontier.     When  the  change  of  Government  took 
place  in  England,  it  was  with  considerable  anxiety  that  the  new 
premier's  announcement  of  his  poHcy  was  awaited,  and  public 
opinion  may  be  said  to  have  been  relieved  by  Lord  Salisbury's 
statement  that  he  proposed  to  continue  the  negotiations  regarding 
the  frontier  question  on  the  lines  traced  out  by  his  predecessors  in 
office,  and  merely  to  take  them  up  where  they  had  been  dropped 
by  the  Liberal  Government.     During  this  time  an  agreement, 
originating  at  the  Edwal  Pindi  durbar,  had  been  arrived  at  between 
the  Indian  Government  and  the  Amir,  under  which  two  engineer 
officers  attached  to  the  boundary  commission  were , to  visit  Her4t, 
and  draw  up  a  plan  for  defensive  fortifications  for  that  much- 
talked-of  city.     In   accordance  with  this   understanding   Major 
Holditch  and  Captain  Talbot  visited  Her^t,  spending  two  days  in 
the  town  and  three  days  on  the  outskirts.   Their  suggestions  about 
the  fortifications  were  eagerly  adopted,  and  their  reception  was 
reported  to  have  been  most  favourable.    In  July  the  newly  erected 
works  were  inspected  by  Captains  Yate  and  Peacocke,  who  found 
them  in  a  fair  state  of  efficiency.     A  considerable  amount  of  the 
small  arms  ammunition  received  from  India  had  been  sent  up  for 
the  use  of  the  Her^t  garrison,  which  had  also  been  much  strength- 
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ened  by  reiuforcements  from  both  Kandahar  and  Kdbul.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  latter  troops  advanced  from  Kdbul  by  the 
Haj4ra  J4t,  thus  proving  that  the  Bums  barrier  is  by  no  means 
completely  prohibitive  of  military  operations  before  the  autumn, 
as  had  been  previously  reported.  A  good  deal  of  the  rest  of  the 
time  of  the  Commission  was  spent  in  topographical  excursions  in 
different  directions,  and  noting  the  positions  of  the  chief  natural 
features  connected  with  the  general  triangulation  of  India.  A  con- 
siderable stay,  too,  was  made  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
in  Mashad,and  other  towns  along  the  Khorassan  and  Taj  end  fron- 
tier, during  which  it  was  discovered  that  the  Russians  had  not  only 
used  Persian  territory  freely  in  their  transport  of  troops  to  Sarakhs, 
but  had  even  occupied  the  main  strategic  posts  and  passes  between 
Khorassan  and  the  Taj  end  plain  without  any  apparent  hindrance 
from  the  Persian  authorities  in  the  former  province.  The  Russians, 
on  their  side,  pushed  on  their  lines  of  communication,  and  com- 
pleted the  telegraph  as  far  as  Sarakhs,  as  well  as  the  railway 
nearly  up  to  Askab^d.  It  was  also  stated  that  a  telegraph  line 
had  been  allowed  by  the  Amir  of  Bokhara  to  be  carried  through 
his  territory  to  the  Oxus,  so  as  to  complete  the  chain  between  the 
Turkoman  and  the  Tashkend  divisions  of  the  Central  Asian  army. 
For  some  months  communication  between  Merv  and  Sarakhs  was 
stopped  by  the  bursting,  during  a  heavy  flood,  of  the  great  Tajend 
dam,  seventy  miles  north  of  the  latter  place ;  but  the  damage 
was,  after  some  delay,  repaired  enough  to  admit  of  the  ordinary 
traffic  being  resumed.  The  Russian  garrison  left  in  Penjdeh  were 
reported  to  have  found  that  place  so  unhealthy  that  the  greater 
portion  of  it  was  withdrawn  after  a  few  months'  occupation,  hold- 
ing a  grand  review  to  leave  a  final  impression.  It  was  also  stated, 
on  the  same  local  authority,  that  the  Saryk  Turkomans  were  all 
leaving  Penjdeh  for  Maruch^k,  in  order  to  escape  the  new  restric- 
tions imposed  on  them  under  Russian  dominion.  General  Komarow 
retired  to  Askabdd,  and  Colonel  Alikhanow  to  Merv,  and  but  little 
of  importance  took  place  during  their  absence.  The  negotiations 
in  London  left  practically  little  to  be  discussed  in  the  field,  as  fai* 
as  the  bne  from  the  Hari  Rud  to  Maruchdk  was  concerned.  A 
hitch  certainly  occurred  in  the  preliminaries,  owing  to  the  demand 
by  the  Afghans  (through  the  British  commissioners)  that  some 
tracts  round  the  Zulfikar  Pass,  without  which  the  pass  itself  was 
strategically  worthless,  should  be  restored  to  them  by  the  Russians. 
The  latter  asserted  that  these  tracts  contained  the  only  positions 
from  which  their  communications  with  Ak-Rob4t  could  be  guarded, 
but,  after  some  delay,  conceded  the  point  demanded,  and  gave 
back  the  tract  in  question  with  the  pass  itself  to  the  Afghans.  It 
was  rumoured,  too,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen  regard- 
ing Maruch^k,  but  this,  too,  seems  to  have  been  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Amir.  It  was  finally  settled  that  Colonel  Kuhlberg,  of  the 
Russian  astronomical  survey,  should  head  the  commission  on  that 
side,  with  M.  Lessar  as  diplomatic  assistant,  the  rest  of  the  staff 
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being  technical  officers,  and  escort.  Before  meeting,  it  was  agreed 
that  each  party  should  limit  its  escort  to  100  men.  This  neces- 
sitated the  return  to  India  of  the  superfluous  troops,  the  11th 
Bengal  Cavalry  being  selected  to  furnish  the  required  body  that 
remained.  The  remainder  returned  to  Quetta  by  way  of  Farrah 
and  the  Baluchisth^n  desert.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Russian 
and  English  commissioners  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zulfikar 
Pass  on  Nov.  1 2,  when  the  first  boundary  pillar  was  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hari-Rud.  The  work  of  delimitation  proceeded 
harmoniously  as  far  as  Maruch^k,  and  it  was  expected  by  some  of 
the  party  that  the  work  might  be  possibly  extended  to  Khwajah- 
8aleh,  on  the  Oxus,  by  the  spring,  instead  of  being  stopped  during 
the  winter  season.  With  the  progress  beyond  the  point  men- 
tioned, however,  this  present  review  has  not  to  deal,  and  this 
narrative  may  conclude  with  noting  that,  before  joining  Colonel 
Kuhlberg,  Sir  West  Ridgeway  Twho  received  his  new  title  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  leadership  of  the  Commission)  inspected 
the  fortifications  of  Herat,  where  he  was  received  with  great  honour 
and  friendliness  by  the  governor  and  military  chiefs.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  record  that,  a  collision  having  taken  place  between 
Russian  and  Afghan  outposts  near  Chaman-i-baid,  nearly  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  territory  to  be  demarcated  as  Russian, 
the  Afghans  returned  the  Russians  they  took  prisoners,  whilst  the 
Russians  acknowledged  that  their  troops  had  advanced  beyond 
their  post  without  orders,  exhibiting,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
a  commendable  change  of  temper  on  both  sides. 

Afghaniathdn. — The  internal  administration  of  the  Amir's 
dominions  affords  but  little  to  record  during  the  period  under  re- 
view. Early  in  1885  proposals  were  made  that  Abdul  Rahman 
should  meet  Lord  Dufferin  somewhere  in  the  Panjdb,  and  the 
previous  connection  of  the  Viceroy  with  the  courts  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Petersburg,  made  the  prospect  of  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments the  more  palatable  to  the  Amir.  A  considerable  body  of 
British  and  native  troops,  nearly  18,500  in  all,  was  collected  at 
Rdwal  Pindi,  and  the  Amir,  on  his  side,  was  escorted  by  some 
2,000  troops  and  followers.  The  meeting,  though  agitated  by  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Penjdeh,  was  apparently  successful  in  its  object. 
The  Amir  received  substantial  support  from  India,  in  the  shape  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  whilst,  on  his  return  to  K^bul,  he  an- 
nounced publicly  there,  and  at  Herdt,  his  alliance  with  the  British 
Government.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  on  his  way  back  to 
Kdbul,  he  received  the  leaders  of  the  troublesome  tribes  of  the 
Shinw^,  Zakka,  and  Din  Kheyls,  who  promised  submission,  and 
even  sent  some  of  their  warriors  to  join  the  newly  enrolled  regi- 
ments called  for,  to  Kdbul,  under  the  auspices  of  the  well-known 
General  Ghulam  Haidar,  who  had  accompanied  the  Amir  to  Pindi. 
This  did  not  prevent  them,  however,  from  stealing  a  consignment 
of  rifles  sent  through  their  territory  to  the  Amir's  agent,  or  from 
engaging  in  intertribal  warfare,  of  the  usual  Afghan  character,  later 
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in  the  year.  TraflBc  through  the  Khaibar,  however,  continued 
uninterruptedly  throughout  the  twelve  months.  The  Mohmands 
showed  symptoms  of  unrest,  which,  however,  were  directed  against 
the  Kafirs  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  K4bul,  and  the  only  other 
disturbance  in  that  quarter  arose,  as  usual,  amongst  the  tribes  in 
the  Kuner  Valley,  who,  at  one  time,  threatened  an  inroad  on 
Jelalabad.  The  most  serious  rumours  of  the  year,  which,  however, 
were  never  proved  to  be  entirely  true,  were  those  current  con- 
cerning the  state  of  feeling  in  Badakshdn  and  other  provinces  of 
Afghan  Turkesthdn.  There  was,  no  doubt,  some  ferment  amongst 
the  troops  there,  who  had  followed  the  leadership  of  Sirdar  Ishdk 
Khdn,  uncle  of  the  Amir,  who  was  himself  of  doubtful  allegiance ; 
but  the  stx^ries  of  the  mutiny  of  a  whole  regiment,  and  the  miu-der 
of  Abdullah  Khdn,  Governor  of  Wadukshdn,  were  contradicted 
on  apparently  good  authority  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
friendly  attitude  of  the  authorities  in  Herdt,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
Penjdeh  incident,  of  the  Turkomans,  Chahar  Aimaks,  and  Hazaras 
generally  towards  the  members  of  the  Boundary  Commission, 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  body.  The  Muhammadan  Kesident  at  Kdbul  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Grovernment,  was  changed  during  the  year,  and 
Eisaldar  Major  Mirza  Ata  UUah  Khdn,  who  was  given  the  local 
rank  of  colonel,  left  with  a  small  escort,  and  reached  Kdbul  in 
July,  being  received  with  cordiality  by  the  Amir. 

North  and  North-West  Frontiers, — The  events  on  the  remain- 
der of  the  frontier  in  these  directions  were  devoid  of  interest. 
The  quarrel  between  the  Khdn  of  Dir  and  the  ruler  of  Swdt 
continued  to  smoulder,  and  to  break  out  into  occasional  raids  and 
sieges  of  an  indecisive  nature.  To  the  north,  again,  it  was  found 
advisable  by  the  British  Grovernment  to  despatch  a  special  mission, 
under  Col.  Lockhart,  to  Grilgit  and  the  Chitrdl  region,  partly  to 
observe  the  course  of  events  in  that  little  known  region,  which 
contains  passes,  it  is  believed,  easier  of  access  than  is  generally 
supposed,  commanding  the  Jelalabdd  region  and  the  Upper  Indus, 
by  the  Kuner  and  Chitral  valleys  respectively.  An  expedition  of  a 
semi-political  nature,  too,  was  undertaken  to  Kashgar  and  Grdikand 
by  Mr.  Ney  Elias,  the  well-known  traveller  and  explorer,  accom- 
panied by  an  Anglo-Indian  official,  who  proposed  a  still  longer 
journey  of  observation.  Mr.  Dalgleish,  the  adventurous  merchant, 
who  has  for  some  years  past  been  the  sole  representative  of  British 
commerce  in  the  dominions  of  the  late  Ydkub  Beg,  was  expelled 
from  Yarkand  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  nominally  owing 
to  irregularities  in  his  passport,  but  said  to  have  been  really  got 
rid  of  by  the  influence  of  the  Eussian  consul  at  Kashgar,  who 
was  in  a  better  position  during  the  year  than  before,  owing  to  the 
rumoured  release  into  Chinese  territory  of  the  son  of  Ydkub  Beg, 
bent  on  raising  adherents  amongst  the  Muhammadans  who  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  his  father.  The  death  of  the  Amir  of 
Bokhara  was  an  event  of  some  political  importance,  as  he  had  for 
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some  years  steadily  resisted  concessions  of  territory  and  privileges 
urged  on  him  by  the  Russian  authorities  of  Samarkand  Further 
to  the  south,  the  intertribal  feuds  of  the  Khost  and  Kunam 
tribes  have  been  briefly  mentioned  already.  One  rather  serious 
skirmish  seems  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Mahsud  Waziris 
and  the  Bhuttanis,  an  ac^acent  tribe,  and  the  hostility  of  the  former 
was  still  considered  so  great  as  to  render  the  survey  of  the  proposed 
military  road  between  the  Derajdt  and  the  Pishin  valley  im- 
practicable without  an  escort  of  over  2,000  men,  a  force  which  it 
was  not  thought  convenient  to  give  during  the  period  to  which 
this  review  has  reference.  The  Thob  valley,  which  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  main  military  events  of  1884,  was  imdisturbed 
during  1885,  save  by  the  murder  of  the  nephew  of  the  former 
leader  of  the  Malik-din  Kheyl,  who  had  been  installed  as  his 
uncle's  successor  when  the  latter  fled  before  the  punitive  expedi- 
tion of  the  preceding  year.  Shah  Jeh4n,  the  uncle,  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  endeavours  to  stir  up  the  GhiLzais  against  the  British 
in  Quettah,  Pishin,  and  along  the  Thai  Choti^li  and  Dukki  route ; 
but,  having  failed  in  his  eflforts,  he  finally  came  and  made  his  sub- 
mission at  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  his  intrigues  could  again 
be  carried  on  amongst  his  own  people. 

Nepaul  and  Cashmere. — The  ruler  of  the  latter  of  these  two 
frontier  states  died  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son.  The  administration  underwent  considerable 
changes,  and  the  jealous  restrictions  upon  European  intercourse, 
which  were  the  leading  feature  in  the  policy  of  the  late  Mahardjdh, 
were  relaxed  in  favour  of  a  more  liberal  and  confiding  system. 
Internal  affairs,  too,  were  put  under  somewhat  better  administra- 
tion, and,  altogether,  this  fine  State  showed  signs  of  awakening. 
Unfortunately,  the  prosperity  of  the  valley  was  interrupted,  in 
May,  by  one  of  the  most  serious  earthquakes  which  has  ever  been 
recorded  as  having  occurred  in  India,  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  over  3,000  lives,  30,000  head  of  cattle,  and  7,000  houses, 
together  with  a  great  deal  of  property.  The  shocks  were  repeated 
a  few  months  later,  though  with  far  less  severity. 

In  Nepaul  the  convulsion  of  the  year  was  of  a  political  nature. 
During  the  absence  of  the  British  Resident  in  November,  Dir 
Shamshir,  youngest  brother  of  the  late  Jung  Bahadur,  got 
together  a  party,  shot  Sir  Rahodip  Singh,  his  brother,  and  the 
reigning  Prime  Minister,  together  with  Jajat  Jung,  Jung  Bahadur's 
eldest  son,  and  his  eldest  son.  He  then  possessed  himself  of  the 
person  of  the  titular  king,  and  announced  his  accession  to  power  in 
the  State.  The  Resident  was  in  time  to  protect  the  person  and  pro- 
perty of  the  remaining  members  of  the  family,  who  were  obnoxious 
to  the  usurper,  from  violence,  but  they  found  it  prudent  to  make  a 
general  stampede  into  British  territory,  until  matters  had  settled 
down.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  not  only  had  the  deceased 
Prime  Minister  offered  a  contingent  of  Goorkhas  from  his  own 
forces  for  service  on  the  North-West  frontier  in  case  of  war,  but 
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he  had  so  far  relaxed  the  treaty  restrictions  on  recruiting  from  the 
hill  tribes,  that  arrangements  were  made  for  enlarging  the  present 
Goorkha  regiments  of  the  native  army  to  nearly  double  their 
existing  strength. 

Bhootdn, — The  little  state  of  Bhootdn  was  in  commotion,  owing 
to  a  dispute  between  the  Deb  Edj4  and  some  of  the  local  governors. 
The  former,  or  his  minister,  is  said  to  have  withheld  from  the  latter 
a  share  in  the  annual  subsidy,  whereupon  the  Penlow,  or  governor, 
withdrew  to  his  fort  and  showed  signs  of  organising  a  rebellion. 
A  meeting  was  held  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  one  of  the  envoys 
sent  thereto  was  assassinated.  A  party  adverse  to  the  Deb  B4j4 
was  speedily  formed,  and  after  some  desultory  fighting,  that  poten- 
tate was  forced  to  take  refuge  with  the  L4mas,  and  was  held  to  be 
deposed.  Application  for  aid  was  made  by  his  ministers  to  the 
Indian  Grovernment,  but  the  latter  refused  to  interfere,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  policy  as  regards  Bhootdn,  where  insiurrections 
of  this  sort  are  so  common  that  intervention,  to  be  eflfective,  would 
have  to  be  continuous.  The  insurg^t  Penlows  stated  that  the 
present  Deb  Edjd  had  been  nominated  to  the  throne,  instead  of 
being  elected,  and  that  his  tenure  of  power  was  accordingly  illegal. 
They  held  a  meeting  for  the  election  of  a  new  Deb  Edj4  in  the 
middle  of  August,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Indian  Grovern- 
ment thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  inquire  what  were  the 
results.  For  a  short  time  during  the  year,  the  passes  between 
Thibet  and  Darjeeling  were  closed  to  trade,  owing  to  the  insurrec- 
tion, but  the  disturbance  was  otherwise  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  State  itself. 

ni.   BURMAH. 

The  end  of  1884  found  Bhdmo,  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom 
of  Burmah,  in  the  possession  of  a  band  of  Kachyin  banditti,  who 
had  been  aided  by  a  considerable  force  of  Chinese  immigrants, 
headed  by  one  Kin  Kuchyi,  who  had  previously  helped  the  Burmese 
troops  to  expel  the  Kachyins  when  the  latter  made  a  raid  upon 
the  town  on  a  former  occasion.  This  man,  who  had  had  some 
experience  in  the  field  in  the  campaign  against  the  Panthays, 
quarrelled  with  the  Burmese  governor  about  the  reward  he  was  to 
receive  for  his  services,  and  after  attacking  the  escort  of  the 
governor,  retreated  to  the  hills,  to  return  as  the  leader  of  his 
former  antagonists,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  town  of  his 
former  employers.  He  is  said  to  have  received  some  aid  from 
I^e-si-tahi,  a  Chinese  official  known  for  his  influence  on  the  border- 
land between  Burmah  and  China,  in  the  north-east.  The  re- 
taking of  the  town  cost  the  Burmese  two  or  three  months  of 
fighting,  occasionally  severe,  as  the  Chinese  were  well  entrenched. 
The  end  of  March,  however,  saw  the  place  again  garrisoned  by 
the  troops  of  King  Theebaw,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  town  was 
again  threatened  by  the  Kachyins,  who  were  excited  by  the  execu- 
tion by  the  Burmese  commander  of  one  of  their  chiefs.     From  the 
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accounts  sent  down  by  the  European  missionaries,  who  remained 
in  Bhdmo  throughout  these  events,  it  seems  likely  that  more  aid 
was  afforded  the  Kachyins  by  Chinese  local  officials  than  was 
openly  acknowledged.  The  expense  of  so  protracted  an  expedi- 
tion, added  to  a  remarkably  bad  harvest,  brought  the  Burmese 
Treasury  to  a  very  low  ebb.  King  Theebaw  was  reported,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  year,  to  be  trying  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  about 
200,000?.,  but  the  local  credit  was  scarcely  high  enough  to  attract 
foreign  capital.  Food  prices  in  Mandalay  were  kept  down  for 
some  time  by  the  expedient  of  having  the  merchants  who  raised 
them  publicly  flogged,  but  the  crisis  in  King  Theebaw's  affairs 
was  nominally  due  to  other  causes  than  financial  straits.  Last 
year  he  had  made  some  efforts  to  ally  himself  to  the  French, 
through  whose  Tonquin  possessions  he  saw  a  chance  of  rendering 
himself  commercially  independent  of  the  British  ;  and  an  embassy 
had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  conclude  a  political  and  commercial 
treaty  with  the  then  French  Ministry.  This  negotiation  hung 
fire,  partly  owing  to  the  change  of  French  policy  in  the  East,  out 
of  deference  to  public  opinion,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  of  the 
disclosure  of  the  negotiations  through  private  sources  in  the  very 
court  of  Theebaw  himself.  A  convenient  opportunity  for  raising 
money  offered  itself  in  the  alleged  breach  of  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  Bombay  and  Burmah  Trading  Company,  which  had  worked 
the  timber  monopoly  of  the  forests  of  Upper  Burmah  for  the  last 
few  years.  It  was  st-ated  by  the  Mandalay  authorities  that  the 
Company's  agents  had  been  exporting,  as  subject  to  a  low  rate  of 
duty,  quantities  of  logs  which  were  really  of  a  description  liable  to 
pay  a  higher  rate.  The  first  demand  for  back  payments  on  this 
account  was  estimated  at  100,000?.,  which  was  30,000Z,  more 
than  the  Company  were  owed  by  the  King  on  account  of  previous 
advances  made  to  him.  The  agents,  however,  declined  to  recognise 
the  claim  when  it  was  first  mooted  in  August,  and  the  dispute  was 
carried  on  till  two  months  later,  when  a  royal  decree  from  King 
Theebaw  put  an  end  to  the  protests  by  awarding  a  fine  of  230,000i. 
against  the  Company.  The  latter  appealed  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  British  Burmah  for  protection,  and"  Mr.  Bernard  sent 
a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  Burmah  Ministry.  This  was  left 
unanswered  for  some  time,  and  when  the  reply  was  received,  it 
was  held  to  be  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  declined  to  recognise 
the  right  of  the  British  authorities  to  interfere,  and  refused  to 
submit  the  question  regarding  the  claim  made  on  the  Company 
to  arbitration.  Meanwhile,  in  October,  it  was  reported  that  the 
King's  troops  had  fired  on  some  of  the  Company's  draughtsmen,  and 
that  orders  had  been  issued  by  the  ministry  to  arrest  all  the  em- 
ployes still  in  Burmese  territory,  of  whom  there  was  a  considerable 
number.  The  Viceroy  thereupon  issued  an  ultimatmn  to  the  King, 
requesting  the  latter  to  receive  a  British  Resident  at  Mandalay  to 
settle  the  dispute  in  concert  with  the  Burman  ministers,  and  asking 
for  an  explanation  of  the  hostile  conduct  of  the  Burmese  troops 
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with  regard  to  the  Company's  servants.  The  10th  of  November  was 
fixed  as  the  date  up  to  which  the  reply  might  be  deferred.  The 
war  party  being  in  the  ascendant,  either  under  the  Tinedah  or  the 
Kinwoon  Mingyee  (minister),  troops  were  massed  at  Minhla,  on 
the  Irawaddy,  and  the  reply  was  made  as  evasive  as  possible,  with 
the  object  of  postponing  settlement.  It  was  proposed  to  submit  the 
question  in  issue  to  the  arbitration  of  three  first-class  European 
Powers,  and  to  delay  further  action  on  both  sides.  The  British 
Grovernment  had  meanwhile  prepared  for  such  an  emergency,  by 
fitting  out  an  expeditionary  force  under  General  Prendergast, 
with  Colonel  Sladen  as  chief  political  officer,  composed  of  a  naval 
brigade,  a  field  battery,  two  garrison  batteries,  one  British  and 
two  Native  mountain  batteries,  three  European  and  seven  Native 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  six  companies  of  sappers  and  miners. 
The  arrangements  for  the  transport  and  advance  of  this  force  were 
made  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  their  complete  efficiency 
received  the  subsequent  commendation  of  all  military  critics,  at 
home  and  in  India.  On  the  14th  of  November,  the  force  crossed 
the  frontier,  having  a  slight  engagement  with  the  Sin-Boungze  fort, 
and  capturing  a  Burmese  gunboat,  which  was  said  (upon  some- 
what slender  authority)  to  have  crossed  into  British  waters,  and 
there  to  have  opened  fire.  At  the  strongly  defensible  position 
of  Minhla  some  slight  resistance  was  made ;  but  the  fort  was 
taken,  with  the  loss  of  one  officer  and  three  sepoys  killed,  and 
five  officers  and  twenty-four  men  wounded.  The  Burmese 
troops  either  fled  or  surrendered,  and  the  stoutest  fight  was 
made  in  the  civil  portion  of  the  place,  below  the  fort.  No  further 
resistance  was  met  with  for  1 00  miles  up  the  Irawaddy.  Colonel 
Sladen  drafted,  and  he  and  General  Prendergast  signed  and 
published  a  proclamation  ensuring  the  respect  of  the  British  for 
Buddhist  temples  and  rites,  and  announcing  that  the  administra- 
tion would  be  conducted  through  the  existing  agents,  as  long  as 
they  proved  themselves  worthy  of  confidence,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  General  commanding  and  the  political  officer. 
At  Mingyan  some  slight  resistance  was  made,  which  was  scarcely 
obstructive  to  the  advance  of  the  flotilla,  and  three  days  afterwards 
(November  27th),  the  latter  cast  anchor  off  Ava  and  received  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  king  and  his  capital.  As  Pagau 
and  Mingyan,  which  were  the  important  links  in  the  communica- 
tion with  the  British  frontier,  had  both  been  occupied  by  a 
sufficient  force  to  hold  them,  General  Prendergast  at  once  landed 
his  troops  and  took  possession  of  Mandalay  and  its  defences.  The 
people  seemed  everywhere  of  a  fi:*iendly  disposition,  and  the 
soldiery  gave  up  their  arms  and  were  allowed  to  disperse — a 
measure  which  proved  afterwards  highly  disquieting,  though  the 
consequences  of  it  could  not  at  the  time  have  been  foreseen. 
There  was,  doubtless,  a  considerable  party  in  the  capital  favourable 
to  the  palace  and  its  inmates,  as  could  only  be  expected;  so  after 
an  interview  with  the  king,  and  a  slight  survey  of  the  state  of 
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affairs  in  Mandalay,  Colonel  Sladen  advised  General  Prendergast 
to  let  Theebaw  and  his  family  be  sent  out  of  the  city  without  delay, 
for  fear  of  an  outbreak  of  the  plundering  hangers-on  of  the  late 
favourites.  This  course  was  adopted,  and  the  King,  with  his  wives 
and  family,  left  Mandalay  for  Rangoon  on  the  29th  of  November. 
The  Tinedah-woon,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  late  King's  warlike  enterprises,  was  captured  on  the  night 
of  the  28th,  whilst  attempting  to  leave  the  city  disguised  as  a 
coolie  or  common  labourer.  The  British  authorities  at  once  issued 
a  proclamation  of  general  disarmament,  and  announced  that  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Ministers  (Hlut  Da)  would  continue  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  presidency  of  Colonel  Sladen, 
until  more  permanent  arrangements  were  made  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  administration.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  occupation  of  Mandalay,  and  the  disbandment  of  Theebaw's 
army,  dacoities  began  to  take  place  all  over  the  country,  especially 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  from  which  it  was 
surmised  that  these  attacks  were  organised,  and  probably  executed, 
by  gangs  of  the  late  soldiery.  Flying  columns  were  at  once  de- 
spatched, as  it  had  been  long  before  prophesied  that  such  a  system 
of  warfare  would  be  a  leading  feature  in  a  Burmese  campaign,  and 
regular  engagements,  on  a  small  scale,  were  fought  at  various 
stockaded  positions.  The  flying  column  which  had  advanced  from 
Tonghoo,  parallel  with  the  main  expedition,  was  likewise  harassed 
by  these  desultory  attacks,  and,  though  successful  in  clearing  the 
country  round  their  line  of  march,  lost  several  men  in  actual 
resistance,  though  more  frequently  by  single  volleys  fired  from 
ambuscades,  which  were  immediately  vacated  by  the  dacoits. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  end  of  December,  with 
which  this  re\dew  closes.  An  unfortunate  incident  which  occuiTed 
is  worthy  of  record,  as  it  concerned  the  company  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  above  events.  Seven  European  employes  of  the 
Bombay  and  Burmah  Company  were  engaged  in  timber  operations 
up  the  Chindwyin  river,  at  Keerddt,  at  the  time  the  ultimatum 
was  despatched  to  Mandalay,  and  three  of  them  were  killed  during 
their  attempt  to  obey  the  order  to  return,  and  the  rest  imprisoned 
for  a  time,  and  only  released  by  a  timely  and  rapid  march  from 
the  Manipuri  Stat«,  headed  by  Colonel  Johnstone,  the  political 
agent  there,  aided  by  Manipuri  troops. 

It  was  not  only  in  Upper  Burmah  that  dacoity  was  apparent. 
The  rich  district  of  Shwaygzin,  in  the  east  of  Pegu,  was  attacked 
almost  before  the  deposition  of  King  Theebaw,  and  organised 
raids  were  made  throughout  the  province,  even  to  within  seven 
miles  of  Rangoon.  The  volunteer  corps  gave  much  aid  in  town 
guard  and  sentry  duty,  so  that  detachments  of  regulars  could  be 
spared  to  hunt  down  the  dacoits  in  the  more  remote  tracts,  and 
this  chase  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  good  many  bands  with 
their  leaders,  some  of  whom  were  actuated  by  political,  but  more 
by  merely  predatory,  motives.  The  narrative  of  these  occur- 
rences belongs,  however,  to  the  next  year's  review.  The  misguided 
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King  Theebaw  arrived  safely  at  Eangoon,  and,  for  reasons  similar 
to  those  for  which  he  had  been  deported  hastily  from  Mandalay, 
it  was  found  advisable  to  send  him,  with  a  chosen  band  of  attend- 
ants, to  Madras,  where  he  was  lodged  pending  orders  as  to  his 
final  place  of  internment.  The  Ist  of  January,  1886,  brought  the 
Viceregal  proclamation  regarding  the  occupied  country — one  of  the 
shortest  documents  of  the  kind  on  historical  record.  It  runs  thus : — 
''  By  coniTnand  of  the  Queen-ErrvpreaSy  it  is  hereby  notified  that  the 
territoi'ies  forTnerly  governed  by  King  Theebaw  will  no  longer  be 
uTider  his  ride^  but  have  becoTne  part  of  Her  Majesty^ s  dominions^ 
and  will  during  Her  Majesty^ s  pleasure  be  administered  by  such 
officers  as  the  Viceroy  and  Governor- General  of  India  may  from 
time  to  time  appoint,^'' 


IV.   BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  feudatory  states  of  the  Empire  afford  this  year  but  little 
of  interest  to  record.  Besides  the  Maharlja  of  Cdshmeer,  whose 
death  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  ruler  of  Travancore,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  chiefs  in  India,  died  during  the 
year,  after  a  short  rule  of  five  years.  The  Gaikwar  of  Baroda  lost 
his  wife,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Tanjore,  and  married,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  Dewas,  a  small 
Mardtha  State  in  Central  India.  The  Nizdm  of  Hyderabad  left  his 
State  again,  and  spent  part  of  the  season  in  Ootacamund,  in  con- 
trast to  the  distant  and  mistrustful  isolation  which  was  always 
observed  by  his  predecessor.  The  administration  of  this  State 
underwent  some  changes  in  the  direction  of  simplification,  though 
it  was  still  found  advisable  to  retain  numerous  posts  wherewith  to 
occupy  the  time  and  energies  of  the  principal  nobles. 

A  severe  outbreak  in  the  Hyderabad  jail,  in  which  the  troops 
got  out  of  hand  and  shot  down  a  number  of  the  unarmed  prisoners, 
and  one  or  two  minor  affairs  of  a  similar  description  at  Eaichore, 
comprise  the  main  incidents  of  the  year.  The  tendencies  of  the 
hereditary  Arab  mercenaries  entertained  by  the  Native  Courts 
are  also  to  be  gathered  from  the  troubles  in  the  Kathiawar  State 
of  Junagadh,  where  the  Mekrdn  settlers  have  set  the  Government 
at  defiance  for  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  some  tribal  grievance, 
and  during  the  year  under  review  actually  threatened  the  persons 
of  the  chief  minister  and  his  assistants.  The  death  of  the 
Th^kur  of  Palitana,  another  of  the  Kathiawar  chieftains,  gave 
some  hope  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  dispute  of  long  standing 
about  the  privileges  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  sect  of  Jains 
with  regard  to  their  sacred  hill  of  Shetrunjia,  which  is  situated 
within  the  Thdkur's  territory.  In  the  well-known  State  of 
Bhopal,  the  tyrannical  and  generally  unrestrained  conduct  of  the 
Nawab-Consort,  who,  on  his  marriage,  had  been  admitted  to  a 
share  of  the  administration,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  his  depriva- 
tion, under  the  direct  order  of  the  Viceroy,  of  all  share  in  State 
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authority,  which  was  vested  in  the  Begam  alone,  as  before,  with  a 
Diwfe,  or  minister  of  her  own  choosing.  But  the  event  in 
feudatory  India  which  received  more  comment  than  all  others 
was  the  rendition  to  Sindia  of  the  fortress  of  Gwalior,  occupied 
by  the  British  ever  since  its  capture  from  his  mutinied  troops 
during  the  Mutiny.  The  chief  military  advisers  of  the  Viceroy 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  concurred  in  the  rendition,  as  it 
was  evident  that  the  numerous  lines  of  railway  by  which  Central 
India  is  now  skirted  or  traversed,  render  a  recurrence  of  the  tem- 
porarily successful  Gwalior  mutiny  of  1857  impossible ;  whilst, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  fortress,  if  by  any  chance  it  fell  into 
hostile  hands,  might  be  ignored  from  the  strategical  standpoint 
of  a  British  campaign.  In  return  for  the  fortress,  Scindia  agreed, 
under  a  fresh  treaty,  to  cede  the  fort  of  Jhansi,  now  in  British 
occupation,  to  the  latter,  and  to  pay  150,000L  for  the  buildings 
and  improvements  carried  out  in  Gwalior  itself.  Minor  provisions 
relate  to  the  increase  of  Sindia's  cavalry  force. 

The  rendition  of  Gwalior  at  a  public  durbdr  was  almost  the 
final  act  of  a  lengthy  tour  undertaken  by  Lord  Dufferin  through 
the  feudatory  territory  of  Rajputilna  and  Central  India — a  tour 
which  was  to  have  been  extended  through  the  British  districts  of 
the  Ganges  Valley,  had  not  the  Vicerpy  fallen  a  victim  to  ague, 
which  necessitated  his  return  to  Calcutta  as  soon  as  he  could 
move.  This  attack  was  the  cause  also  of  the  postponement  for 
a  couple  of  months  of  his  visit  to  the  newly  acquired  territory  in 
Burmah. 

The  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Administration  were  few. 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  oflBce,  made 
way  for  Lord  Reay  in  the  governorship  of  Bombay;  and  Sir 
Donald  Stewart  similarly  yielded  the  baton  of  Commander-in- 
chief  of  India  to  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  the  hero  of  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  last  Afghan  war.  His  command  in  Madras  was  assigned 
to  Sir  H.  Macpherson,  who  had  come  prominently  to  notice  during 
the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882 ;  and  Sir  C.  Arbuthnot  suc- 
ceeded General  Hardinge  as  Commander-in-chief  in  Bombay. 

The  Army. — The  rumours  of  complications  on  the  Afghan 
frontier  gave,  as  has  been  already  noted,  a  great  stimulus  to  army 
affairs  in  India.  The  European  contingent  to  the  permanent 
force  was  ordered  to  be  raised  by  10,000  men,  and  additions  were 
also  made  to  the  native  cavalry  and  infantry  forces.  Martini-Henry 
rifles  were  provided  for  about  a  third  of  the  native  infantry,  and 
were  promised  for  the  whole,  if  it  was  found  that  the  weapon 
was  as  efficient  in  the  hands  of  the  native  soldier  as  in  that  of  the 
European.  A  site  was  selected  for  an  entrenched  camp  in  the 
Pishin  Valley  by  Sir  Charles  JNlacgregor,  Quartermaster-General, 
and  several  other  authorities  on  military  frontier  matters.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  with  the  Durbar  of  Nepaul  for  a  further 
supply  of  Ghoorkha  recruits,  and  about  5,600  men  were  expected  to 
be  thus  enrolled  in  the  formation  of  second  battalions  to  the  existing 
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regiments.  The  area  of  recruitment  was  extended  to  Kajputfina 
and  the  Bdluch  frontier  tracts  for  the  army  in  Bombay,  where  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  lower  classes  has  almost  closed  the 
supply  from  the  districts  previously  prescribed.  A  change  in 
the  subordination  of  the  volunteer  corps  was  made  from  the  Local 
Government  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Mounted  corps  were 
formed  in  one  or  two  large  centres,  and  were  fairly  attractive  to 
recruits.  The  question  of  native  volunteers  was  again  raised  in 
connection  with  the  danger  of  war  with  Eussia ;  but  it  received  a 
polite  but  evasive  reply  from  the  authorities,  as  it  was  plain  that 
the  demand  for  this  employment  was  raised  exclusively  by  the 
literary  classes  of  the  larger  towns  and  not  by  the  martial  inhabi- 
tants of  the  districts  from  .which  the  supply  of  soldiers  is  drawn; 
the  Government,  therefore,  deemed  that  such  aid  as  was  offered 
would  be  embarrassing  in  time  of  trouble,  from  the  predominance 
therein  of  patriotism  over  military  eflBciency.  One  of  the  least 
encouraging  features  in  the  military  history  of.  the  year  was  the 
very  large  number  of  suicides  or  murders  by  soldiers  using  the  am- 
munition supplied  them  in  the  regular  course  of  their  duties ;  and 
the  press  was  unanimously  clamorous  for  some  restriction  upon 
the  issue  or  custody  of  such  means  of  aggression.  Native  as  well 
as  European  soldiers  were  convicted  during  the  year  more  fre- 
quently than  usual  of  this  class  of  offences. 

The  expedition  from  India  to  Suakim  of  an  Indian  contingent 
to  take  part  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  under  General  Hudson,  is 
a  matter  which  will  be  more  appropriately  dealt  with  in  the  Egyp- 
tian section  of  this  chronicle. 

Riots. — The  military  were  called  out  in  India  only  on  one 
serious  occasion  during  the  year,  and  that  was  against  the  Moplahs, 
a  troublesome  and  fanatical  tribe  of  Muhammadans  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  chiefly  near  the  Calicut  district.  It  appears  that  converts 
from  Hindu  castes  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  an 
im satisfactory  nature,  frequently  merely  in  order  to  obtain  Moplah 
girls  in  marriage.  The  orthodox  determined  to  make  an  example 
of  these  easily-persuaded  acquisitions  to  their  numbers,  as  well  as 
apparently  to  wreak  their  spite  against  some  of  the  obnoxious 
landlords  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Malliapuram,  accordingly, 
an  attack  was  made — first,  on  the  house  of  a  marked  man,  and 
then  on  that  of  a  landholding  Brahman.  The  Moplahs  then  fled 
to  the  hills,  and,  after  a  strong  fight,  were  killed  or  wounded  to  a 
man.  The  place  they  fought  in  was  an  old  temple  which  they 
loopholed,  and  fired  on  the  European  troops  and  native  police  sent 
against  them.  The  gates  had  to  be  blown  in  by  dynamite,  when 
the  Moplahs  rushed  out,  to  be  met  by  a  volley.  The  district  was 
disarmed,  as  far  as  this  tribe  was  concerned,  and  about  8,000  guns 
and  rifles  and  5,000  swords  and  spears  were  brought  in.  In 
the  beginning  of  May,  however,  another  riot  of  almost  precisely 
similar  nature  occinrred,  with  similar  results,  and  the  European 
detachment  in  Calicut  and  the  chief  towns  had  to  be  strengthened 
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by  reinforcements  ;  but  no  other  disturbance  took  place.  In  other 
parts  of  India  the  concurrence  of  the  Hindu  festival  of  the  Dassara 
with  the  Muhammadan  Muharram  processions  was  the  cause  of 
comparatively  unimportant  collisions.  The  only  serious  riot  that 
took  place  elsewhere  than  in  Malabar  was  one  in  which  the 
Taldvias,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  Gujarat,  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, came  into  Broach,  under  an  ascetic  of  their  caste,  and  in 
an  outbiurst  of  ignorant  fanaticism  seized  the  arms  in  the  police 
stations,  beat  a  European  police-officer  to  death,  and  wounded 
severely  some  of  the  police  who  attempted  to  stop  their  flight 
from  the  town.  Some  ninety  of  them  were  subsequently  caught, 
together  with  their  leader,  and  of  these  over  sixty  were  under 
trial  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Seasons^  &c. — The  harvests  were  for  the  most  part  plen- 
tiful, except  in  a  small  area  of  Bengal  and  in  parts  of  Mysore 
and  th«  northern  and  central  inland  districts  of  Madras.  In  the 
latter,  failure  of  rain  was  the  cause  of  some  distress ;  whilst  in 
the  former,  floods  in  September,  and  in  Orissa  a  destructive  cyclone 
in  August,  devastated  acres  of  cultivated  land.  An  earthquake, 
too,  though  of  less  violence  than  that  of  Kashmir,  passed  through 
Lower  Bengal  in  June,  throwing  down  several  houses  and  injuring 
a  good  many  mills  and  other  solid  masonry  buildings.  Several 
railways  were  wrecked  by  the  July  floods  in  Eajputilna  and  the 
North- West  Provinces,  but  the  damage  was  considerably  less  than 
in  Bengal.  With  the  exception  of  the  severe  outbreak  in  the 
Bolan  district,  cholera  was  not  more  than  usually  prevalent  in 
India  during  the  year.  It  was  most  apparent  in  the  southern 
districts  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  presidencies.  In  the  Bolan  and 
Eindli  divisions  of  the  new  state  railway  the  outbreak  was  so 
severe  that  works  on  the  sections  in  those  divisions  had  to  be 
stopped  for  some  weeks,  and  a  considerable  number  of  lives  were 
lost.  On  the  resumption  of  work  a  second  outbreak  towards  the 
end  of  July  resulted  in  a  second  stampede  of  coolies  and  staff, 
but  after  this  the  construction  proceeded  without  interruption  of 
disease. 

Lerjielation. — The  year  1885  enjoyed  a  remarkable  immunity 
from  legislation.  Only  one  measure  of  importance  became  law, 
and  that  was  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Act,  which  was  finally  passed, 
after  and  amid  much  discussion,  on  March  11.  The  provisions 
regarding  tenants  could  not,  however,  be  carried  into  effect  during 
the  year,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  the  previous  framing  of 
detailed  rules  under  certain  sections  of  the  Act,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  local  difficulty.  The  agitation 
against  the  measure  continued  in  a  mild  form  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  it  was  asserted  to  be  mostly  of  a  factitious  and  partisan 
character,  devoid  of  public  support.  Another  bill  of  considerable 
public  interest  was  discussed  without  finality  this  year.  It  related 
to  the  protection  of  telegrams,  &c.,  by  a  sort  of  copyright,  and 
was  avowedly  intended  to  protect,  against  the  piracy  of  native 
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papers,  the  telegrams  received  specially,  and  at  great  expense,  by 
the  leading  English  news  concerns.  A  bill  was  also  introduced 
for  popularising  and  facilitating  the  transfer  of  government  se- 
curities, as  well  as  a  few  measures  of  minor  importance. 

Commerce. — The  extension  of  railway  communication  has  had 
the  effect  which,  said  the  Ojfficial  Reporter  this  year,  is  becoming 
more  marked  every  season,  of  driving  commerce  from  Calcutta  to 
Bombay.  Whilst  the  jute  mills  of  the  former  have  had  to  reduce 
their  hours  of  labour,  Bombay  has  been  obliged  to  restrict  by 
law  the  continuous  working  of  factory  hands.  The  wheat  trade 
is  being  developed  in  favour  of  the  western  port,  though  events 
seem  to  point  to  Kurr^hee  as  the  shipping  centre  of  this  produce 
as  soon  as  the  bridge  over  the  Indus  at  Sukkar,  which  is  half- 
completed,  links  Sind  uninterruptedly  with  the  Panjdb  wheat- 
fields.  The  past  year  was  remarkably  prolific  in  wheat  exports, 
and  prices  were  very  fair  till  the  closing  months.  Cotton  was 
very  dull  in  the  market,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  necessity  of 
using  Indian  staples  for  a  good  part  of  the  machinery  in  Manches- 
ter, a  good  deal  of  the  crop  would  have  been  left  on  the  hands  of 
the  growers.  The  subject  of  exchange  scarcely  comes  within  the 
scope  of  this  review ;  but  as  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
export  trade  and  the  Grovernment  financing  operations,  it  is  worth 
while  running  over  the  main  features  of  its  course.  The  year 
showed  the  lowest  point  ever  reached,  the  rupee  being  valued  at 
1.9.  5|fd.,  with  a  downward  tendency,  only  likely  to  be  arrested  by 
a  bumper  cotton  crop.  The  fluctuations  during  the  early  months  of 
the  year  were  comparatively  mild,  owing  to  the  money  market  being 
well  supplied  ;  but  after  the  war  scai-e  in  April  the  rate  went  below 
Is.  7d.,where  it  stayed,  in  spite  of  some  clever  financing  on  the  part 
of  the  Council-bill  sellers  for  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Franco- 
Chinese  difficulty,  too,  closing  the  market  for  cotton  and  certain 
classes  of  fabrics,  restricted  the  demand  for  remittances  in  con- 
nection with  that  country,  and  the  rumours  from  America  re- 
garding the  fate  of  the  Bland  Act  had  a  further  disturbing  effect. 
The  Secretary  of  State  restricted  his  drawings  to  some  extent, 
but,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  desire  to  meet  the  market  demands 
as  fully  as  possible,  and  Council  bills  were  in  greater  request  than 
telegraphic  transfers,  in  spite  of  the  falling  market. 

Fhiance. — Again  in  1885  the  administration  of  the  finances  re- 
quired no  aid  from  legislation,  so  the  annual  budget  took  the  form  of 
a  written  explanation  by  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  in  place  of  a  debated 
statement  made  in  the  Legislative  Council.  The  document  itself 
was  more  than  usually  terse  and  cautiously  reticent,  possibly 
owing  to  the  appreciation,  early  in  March,  of  what  was  likely  to 
take  place  before  the  end  of  that  month  on  the  Afghto  frontier. 
The  following  quotation  is  enough  to  illustrate  the  tendency  of 
the  whole  scheme : — 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  additional  expenditure  may 
not,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  have  to  be  provided  for,  exceeding 
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the  limits  of  any  addition  which  our  revenue  may  hope  to  derive 
from  the  strengthening  of  our  railway  receipts  or  from  improvement 
of  our  exchange,  •  .  .  It  is  necessary  to  state  clearly  the  position 
in  which,  owing  to  the  concurrence  of  a  variety  of  unfavourable 
conditions,  we  find  ourselves  placed,  in  order  that  considerations 
which  inevitably  presented  themselves  when  the  estimates  were 
being  framed,  may  be  fully  explained  to  the  public,  and  that  we 
may  not  be  charged,  should  diflSculties  increase  on  us,  with 
having  taken  too  sanguine  a  view  of  our  position." 

Unfortunately,  such  difficulties  did  increase,  and  the  Grovern- 
ment  was  compelled  to  defend  itself,  later  on  in  the  year,  against 
the  charge  of  preferring  to  starve  public  works  to  incurring  fresh 
debt ;  or  rather,  a  policy  of  retrenchment  to  one  of  borrowing. 
The  Budget  statement,  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  at 
present,  comprised  the  three  usual  sections — the  actuals  of  the 
past  year,  the  estimates  of  the  current  year  revised  on  the  nine 
months'  experience,  and  the  first  estimates  for  the  coming  year. 
The  actuals  of  1883-84  showed  a  surplus  of  1,387,496Z.,  instead 
of  one  of  271,400^.,  as  was  anticipated  in  the  revised  estimates  of 
that  year.  The  chief  cause  of  the  difference  was  the  accelerated 
payment  of  569,200^.  land  revenue  in  Bombay,  Burmah,  and 
Madras,  which  should  have  appeared  to  the  advantage  of  the  next 
year,  where  its  omission  affected  the  revised  estimates  of  Decem- 
ber, 1884.  Two  book  adjustments — one  referring  to  the  Indus 
flotilla,  which  was  removed  from  the  books  of  revenue  accounts ; 
and  a  superior  yield  of  opium,  together  with  a  general  increase 
under  the  main  heads  of  receipt,  complete  the  explanation. 

The  revised  estimates  of  1884-85  showed  a  decrease  of  569,200f. 
in  the  revenue,  and  an  increase  of  466,300i.  in  the  expenditure. 
The  nett  results  were  a  deficit  of  7l6,200Z.,  instead  of  an  antici- 
pated surplus  of  319,300^.  The  chief  items  concerned  were 
customs,  affected  by  the  temporary  depression  in  the  rice  trade ; 
railway  receipts,  which  suffered  from  the  decline  in  the  wheat 
exports,  and  the  Bengal  opium  harvest,  which,  being  an  excellent 
one,  cost  Grovemment  a  heavier  expenditure  than  usual,  counter- 
balanced ultimately  by  the  replenishment  of  the  reserve  stock. 
The  advance  payments  on  account  of  land  revenue  have  been 
mentioned  above  in  connection  with  the  accounts  of  the  previous 
year.  The  camp  at  Rdwal  Pindi,  for  the  reception  of  the  Amir, 
Abdul  Rahmdn,  had  also  to  be  estimated  for,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  military  charges.  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  found  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  results,  in  spite  of  the  deficit,  on  the  tangible 
ground  that,  in  all  the  main  branches  of  revenue,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  receipts  on  normal  accounts,  and  the  adverse  results  of 
the  year  were  due  entirely  to  special  and  exceptional  causes.  The 
obvious  reply  was  made  in  some  quarters  of  the  critical  public 
that  in  India  the  exceptional  circumstances  are  almost  the  rule, 
and  must  be  recognised  as  such.  Exchange,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing features  of  the  Budget,  was  rendered  less  injurious  to  the 
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finances  by  the  expedient  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
drawing  upon  the  resources  abready  in  his  hands  in  England,  and 
thus  obviating  remittances  or  sales  of  Council-bills  at  inauspicious 
junctures.  The  nett  importation  of  gold  was  higher  during  the 
year  than  in  any  year  since  1869-70,  again  showing  the  extra- 
ordinary absorbing  power  of  this  metal  manifested  by  India. 

The  first  estimates  for  1885-86  were,  as  usual,  of  a  tentative 
nature  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  important  items.  The 
revenue  being  taken  at  72,090,400Z.,  and  the  expenditure  at 
71,582,300i.,  there  was  a  surplus  anticipated  of  508,100Z. ;  but 
balancing  the  unexhibited  loss  by  exchange  against  the  assign- 
ment of  a  sum  of  585,000i.  from  revenue  to  capital  expenditure 
on  military  and  defence  works,  as  was  provided  for  in  the  original 
"  Insurance  "  scheme  of  Sir  John  Strachey,  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure were  estimated  to  be  in  fair  equilibrium.  The  main 
features  of  the  year  1885-86  were  these: — First:  the  extension 
of  railroads  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion of  1884.  Secondly:  the  decline  in  receipts  firom  customs  and 
productive  lines  of  railways,  in  consequeQce  of  the  immediate 
stagnation  in  the  wheat  and  rice  trade.  Thirdly :  the  rate  of  ex- 
change had  to  be  taken  at  Is.  Id.  per  rupee,  owing  to  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver ;  and  finally :  the  transfer  of  50O,000Z.  from 
revenue  to  the  frontier  railways  and  military  roads  undertaken  as 
measures  of  defence.  The  Budget  statement  contained  an  account 
of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  late  Parliamentary  Committee, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  of  India  proposed  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  The  results  of  a  further  fall  in  exchange, 
which  actually  took  place  within  the  next  few  months,  was  care- 
fully anticipated,  and  the  financial  position  of  the  Grovemment  of 
India  with  regard  to  the  local  governments,  was  fully  reviewed. 
The  latter  needs  no  special  mention  in  this  chronicle,  and  the 
former  deserves  more  detailed  description  than  can  be  allowed  it. 
It  must  be  enough  to  state  that  a  sum  of  at  least  4,000,000i.  will 
have  to  be  added  in  future  on  account  of  loss  on  the  difference 
between  rupee  and  sterling  transactions  between  the  Government 
in  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London,  and  the  Budget 
statement  held  out  no  hopes  of  any  amelioration  of  the  position. 
The  grant  towards  railways  Ixom  revenue  was  no  absolute  innova- 
tion, as  it  had  always  been  the  policy  of  Government  to  afford  this 
aid  to  the  development  of  the  country  when  the  finances  admitted 
of  such  grants.  This  year,  however,  the  peculiarity  consisted  in 
the  amount,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  was  allotted  to  unproductive, 
or  probably  unremunerative  works,  namely,  harbour  defences,  and 
strategical  railways  and  roads.  The  home  drawings  having  been 
fixed  at  13,773,700,  the  rate  of  exchange  was  estimated  at  Is.  7ci., 
which  was,  in  fact,  too  high  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and 
arrangements  were  included  for  the  raising  of  a  sterling  loan  of 
2,225,000i.  in  England,  besides  the  repayment  there  of  about 
481,200Z.,  the   equivalent  of  expenditure  incurred  in   India   on 
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account  of  the  Suakin  expedition.    The  statement  concluded  with 
the  deprecatory  explanation  already  quoted. 

Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  which  the 
above  Budget  related,  the  imminence  of  war  with  Russia  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  Government  of  India  to  request  the  provincial 
governments  to  exercise  as  much  economy  as  possible  in  their  ex- 
penditure, and  to  postpone  as  mtich  as  possible  till  the  situation 
should  declare  itself  more  clearly.  The  whole  of  the  local  govern- 
ments responded  heartily  to  this  appeal,  and  a  large  sum,  much 
of  it  allotted  to  public  works,  was  placed  in  deposit-rthe  works  and 
other  objects  for  which  it  was  destined  being  postponed  for  the 
year.  This  policy.called  forth  a  protest  from  the  Madras  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  gave  the  supreme  Government  a  second  and 
equally  favourable  opportunity  for  the  declaration  of  their  reasons 
for  adopting  such  precautions.  Their  answer  was,  on  the  whole, 
received  with  respect  and  acquiescence,  and  certain  of  the  assign- 
ments which  had  been  postponed  were  released  for  necessary  public 
works  towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  In  spite  of  this, 
savings,  amounting  to.  about  1,797,000  were  efifected,  whilst  the 
extra  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  military  preparations 
and  frontier  railways  was  put  down  by  the  Government  of  India, 
in  the  reply  above  mentioned,  at  4,230,000f.,  so  that  a  sum  of 
2,433,000f.  had  to  be  met  either  by  loan,  or  by  temporary  expe- 
dients, such  as  applying  the  sum  assigned  for  the  reduction  of 
debt  to  the  replenishment  of  the  cash  balances — virtually,  that  is, 
borrowing  it.  The  transactions  of  this  period,  however,  belong  to 
the  account  of  the  Budget,  which  will  be  given  after  it  has  ceased 
to  be  an  estimate,  and  has  passed  into  the  stage  of  actuals.  The 
ratification  of  the  Chefoo  Convention,  affecting  in  some  degree 
the  Indian  opium  revenue,  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  China 
narrative  of  this  review,  and  no  other  financial  event  occurred  that 
needs  further  reference. 

Public  Works. — Amongst  the  public  works  of  the  year  the 
railways  occupy  the  principal  rank.  The  Rajput4na-M§,lwa  line 
was  taken  over  by  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Com- 
pany (guaranteed)  from  Jan.  1,  1885.  The  same  month  saw  the 
opening  of  the  short  line  to  Tarkeshwar  in  Bengal,  the  first  rail- 
way completed  entirely  by  means  of  private  enterprise.  The  short 
Rupar  line,  after  a  year's  working,  was  closed  as  a  dead  loss.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Umaria  coal-fields  were  brought  almost  into 
direct  connection  with  the  main  line  by  a  branch  railway.  The 
works  on  the  Jhausi-Maulkpur  line  were  stopped  by  order  of 
Government,  and  the  staff  placed  on  the  Jhansi-Bhopdl  section. 
The  Indian-Midland  Company,  which  is  expected  to  open  out  an 
immense  grain  and  seed  district,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  a  great  part  of  the  capital  obtained  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  guarantee  by  the  State  was  4  per  cent.,  with  three- 
fourths  of  the  profits  over  the  smn  covering  that  return.  The 
Mysore   system   of  railways  was   arranged   to  pass  over  to  the 
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Southern  Maratha  Company,  and  be  ultimately  connected  with 
the  main  lines  of  that  undertaking.  The  most  important  work  of 
the  year  was  that  on  the  Quetta  line,  both  by  Hamai,  and  through 
the  Boldn  Pass.  Work  was  seriously  impeded  both  by  floods  and 
by  disease.  The  former,  on  three  or  four  occasions,  carried  away 
large  portions  of  the  work  completed  in  the  Nari  and  other  gorges, 
and  during  May  and  June  the  works  had  to  be  abandoned  in  some 
of  the  sections,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  cholera 
amongst  the  workmen.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  obstacles 
great  progress  was  made,  and  the  line  was  carried  on  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Upper  Boldn,  where  it  was  approached  on  the 
Quetta  plateau  by  a  line  to  Darwdza,  the  edge  of  the  descent  into 
the  gorge.  The  Hamai  line,  too,  made  some  progress  with  the 
heavier  portions.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  petroleum 
found  plentifully  at  Khatun  was  utilised  for  fuel,  and  arrange- 
ments for  burning  it  regularly  were  being  made  by  the  locomotive 
authorities  at  Sibi.  As  regards  other  public  works,  there  need 
only  be  mentioned  the  Kidderpore  dock  at  Calcutta,  which  is  still 
under  discussion  iamongst  the  experts  of  the  capital,  and  the 
Bombay  docks,  the  extension  of  which  by  loan  was  sanctioned 
during  the  year. 

Miscellaneous  events. — Public  opinion  was  moved  more  than 
usual  during  the  past  year.  The  ferment  on  the  departure  of 
Lord  Ripon  had  scarcely  subsided  than  Bengal  was  agitating 
against  the  Kent  Act,  a  legacy  which  the  late  Viceroy  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  to  his  successor.  Hardly  had  this  measure  be- 
come law  than  the  advent  of  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
imminence  of  war  with  Eussia  became  the  subject  of  comment 
amongst  the  native  publicists.  The  necessity  of  retrenchment  in 
public  expenditure  was  admitted  by  all ;  but  the  increase  of  the 
military  estimates  was  universally  blamed,  and  the  vernacular 
journalists,  almost  to  a  man,  pronounced  against  its  necessity, 
their  reasons  being  mainly  financial  rather  than  political.  The 
Burmese  difficulty  was  treated  by  them  with  equal  unanimity  and 
almost  equal  censure,  so  that  Lord  Duflferin  felt  himself  obliged 
to  publicly  answer  the  blame  laid  upon  him  by  the  Indian  press, 
by  showing  up  the  ignorance  of  these  exponents  of  opinion  on  the 
facts  and  political  elements  of  the  situation.  The  conduct  of  the 
delimitation  negotiations  with  the  Amir,  the  abstention  from  inter- 
ference with  Nepaul  and  Bhutdn,  the  rendition  of  the  Gwalior 
fortress,  and  the  Viceroy's  general  utterances  upon  his  policy  with  re- 
gard to  feudatory  states,  were  recorded  with  much  approval.  The 
establishment  by  I^ady  Duflferin  of  a  fund  for  the  provision  of 
medical  aid  to  native  women,  was  received  with  great  and  univer- 
sal favour.  Branches  were  at  once  set  up  in  all  the  local  govern- 
ments, and  subscriptions  to  a  large  amount  were  sent  by  the 
various  native  chiefs.  One  of  the  most  curious  features  in  the 
year's  political  chronicle  was  the  mission  of  "  delegates "  from 
the  three  provinces  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Lower  Bengal,  on  the 
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part  of  political  associations,  to  represent  India  at  the  coming 
elections  in  England.  The  first  object  of  their  journey  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  explanation  to  English  electors  and  candidates 
of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  people  represented  by  the  dele- 
gates ;  but  at  their  final  meeting  in  Bombay  it  was  voted  that  they 
should  do  their  best  to  secure  the  election  of  certain  candidates 
deemed  favourable  to  their  cause,  and  endeavour  to  thwart  the 
election,  on  the  other  hand,  of  certain  Anglo-Indian  officials  and 
others,  who  were  held  adverse  to  that  cause,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  adhere  to  the  Radical  party.  Their  mission,  as  far  as  its  direct 
object  was  concerned,  was  a  failure.  The  Bombay  "  resolution " 
was  repudiated  in  Bengal,  and  every  one  of  the  candidates  placed 
under  the  ban  of  their  association  was  elected,  whilst,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  all  their  champions  were  defeated.  Their  visit,  how- 
ever, was  held  to  have  been  indirectly  of  service  to  their  class,  as 
they  brought  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  English  public,  and 
spoke  intelligently  and  plainly  of  their  mission  and  their  desires 
in  connection  with  it.  The  opinion  of  the  masses  has,  as  usual, 
remained  completely  unmoved  by  any  of  the  events  of  the  year. 
The  season  having  been  on  the  whole  favourable,  political  troubles 
held  no  place  in  the  agricultural  forecast,  nor  was  the  rustic 
affected,  save  perhaps  by  anticipation  in  Bengal,  by  any  legislation 
or  its  results.  The  Muhammadans  were  little  worked  upon  by  the 
Mahdi's  exertions  in  the  Souddn,  and  only  one  direct  attempt  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  his  favour,  and  that  resulted  only  in  the 
defection  of  a  certain  number  of  Moslem  camel-drivers,  under 
orders  for  Suakin.  The  race  hostility  that  was  expected  to  break 
out  under  the  influence  of  the  system  of  election  to  municipal  and 
local  boards  was,  on  the  whole,  quiescent,  and  manifested  itself 
only  in  a  few  large  towns  in  the  north  of  India.  The  year  closed, 
as  it  began,  peacefully  and  prosperously  as  far  as  the  masses  were 
concerned,  and  even  external  troubles  showed  signs  of  speedy 
subsidence. 


V.  CHINA. 

The  new  year  opened  hopefully  for  China  in  her  struggle  with 
France,  for  the  French  troops,  both  in  Tonquin  and  Formosa, 
found  themselves  beset  on  all  sides  with  difficulties,  and  greatly 
reduced  by  fighting  and  sickness.  The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  growing  in  boldness  and  strength,  and  were  beginning  to 
assume  the  offensive ;  defeat  did  not  discourage  them,  and  their 
losses  were  speedily  filled  up  by  reinforcements  that  appeared  inex- 
haustible ;  China,  in  a  word,  was  putting  forth  her  strength  to  stem 
the  French  advance.  The  blockade  by  France  of  the  coast  of 
Formosa,  between  the  South  Cape  and  Eyka,  which,  somewhat  to 
the  detriment  of  neutrals,  had  been  suspended  without  notice, 
was  renewed  in  a  very  ineffective  form  early  in  the  year.  The 
French  ironclads,  it  was  true,  steamed  along  the  coast,  sinking 
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every  coasting  vessel  they  met,  seizing  and  taking  the  crews  to 
Kelung,  to  work  on  the  fortifications,  and  treating  them  with 
needless  severity.  Hundreds  of  trading  and  fishing  craft  were 
thus  destroyed,  ruining  their  owners,  exasperating  the  Chinese, 
but  adding  little  or  no  lustre  to  the  French  name.  The  Chinese, 
meanwhile,  renewed  their  complaints  of  the  facilities  aflforded  to 
the  French  at  Hong  Kong,  which  they  practically  used  as  a  base 
for  their  operations ;  and  at  last  special  instructions  were  sent 
(Jan.  21)  to  the  Colonial  authorities  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  Although  there  tiad  never  been 
any  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  China,  the  two  nations 
had  long  been  belligerents  in  everything  but  name.  The  British 
Government  therefore  decided  to  regard  the  notification  of  the 
blockade  of  Formosa  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
that  belligerent  rights  on  either  side  must  be  respected.  Almost 
the  first  etfect  of  this  step  was  the  refusal  to  allow  the  Triomphante 
to  refit  when  she  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  (Jan.  27);  but  permission 
was  given  to  her  captain,  and  in  other  similar  cases,  to  take  on 
board  sufficient  coal  to  carry  them  to  their  nearest  port,  Saigon. 
The  French,  about  the  same  time,  began  to  exercise  their  right 
of  search  upon  neutral  vessels,  rice  especially  being  treated  as 
contraband  of  war,  whilst  Admiral  Courbet  refused  to  allow 
neutral  mails  to  be  landed  at  Formosa,  although  the  postmaster 
in  Hong  Kong  permitted  mails  to  be  forwarded  to  the  French 
fleet  at  Kelung.  In  the  course  of  the  month  (Jan.  10  to  25) 
the  French  made  no  less  than  five  attacks  on  the  Petao  forts, 
situated  about  four  miles  from  Kelung;  but  in  spite  of  their 
bravery  and  discipline  they  were  forced  to  fall  back  in  presence 
of  the  enormous  odds  against  which  they  found  themselves 
matched,  and  forthwith  the  Chinese  assumed  the  oflfensive.  A 
mutiny,  moreover,  broke  out  on  board  the  French  ironclad 
Bayardy  caused  by  the  failure  of  rations  in  the  fleet,  by  the  want 
of  proper  relief  for  the  wounded,  and  by  the  indignation  of  the 
sailors  at  finding  themselves  pitted  so  often  against  vastly  superior 
numbers.  The  mutiny  was  promptly  suppressed,  but  twelve 
sailors  were  shot  by  sentence  of  court-martial.  Reinforcements 
were  hastily  despatched  to  Formosa,  although  Admiral  Courbet's 
demand  for  at  least  5,000  fresh  troops  for  the  conquest  of  the 
island  was  deemed  excessive  by  the  Home  authorities.  The 
French  cruisers  in  the  meanwhile  showed  renewed  activity,  and 
in  an  engagement  with  two  Chinese  men-of-war,  in  the  Sheipoo 
Roads,  showed  considerable  resource.  The  torpedo-boats  had 
been  driven  off  several  times  by  the  Chinese  machine-guns,  but 
at  length  (Feb.  15)  they  crept  up  under  cover  of  a  fog  and  suc- 
ceeded in  sinking  both  of  the  Chinese  ships.  The  French  now 
began  their  advance  on  Formosa  (March  6),  and  after  five  days' 
fighting  the  Chinese  positions  round  the  town  were  carried,  with 
a  loss  to  the  French  of  400,  and  to  the  Chinese  of  1,100  men, 
and  a  fortnight  later  (March  29)  an  expedition,  under  Admiral 
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Courbet,  started  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  Pescadores 
Islands.  The  fort  and  four  batteries  defending  the  harbours  of 
Pong  Hon  and  Ma-kung,  were  silenced  without  delay ;  and  the 
troops  were  landed  the  same  day  near  Ma-kung.  The  next  day 
(March  31)  the  French  troops  attacked  the  place,  and  after  a 
series  of  separate  engagements  with  the  Chinese,  occupied  the 
position  ;  a  bar  of  chains,  drawn  across  the  entrance  to  the  port, 
having  been  previously  destroyed  by  boats  from  the  Triomphante. 

In  Tonquin,  after  a  preparation  of  many  months,  6,000  French 
troops,  under  General  Briere  de  I'Isle,  left  Hanoi  (Jan.  28),  to  begin 
their  march  on  Lang-Son.  They  reached  Dong-Song  after  two 
days' fighting  (Feb.  7)  and  a  loss  of  200  men,  the  Chinese  general, 
Pao  Tchao,  falling  back  on  Lang-Son  with  an  army  of  10,000  men 
under  his  command.  The  French  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and 
after  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  Lang-Son  (March  13)  were 
masters  of  the  citadel  on  the  following  day.  Subsequently  they 
extended  their  lines  and  occupied  Ki-Lua,  a  few  miles  beyond  the 
town  and  about  three  hours'  march  from  the  Chinese  frontier. 
These  results,  however,  had  only  been  achieved  after  eight  days' 
hard  fighting  and  a  loss  of  400  men ;  and  though,  as  a  military 
exploit,  it  was  creditable  to  the  dash  and  endurance  of  the  French 
troops,  the  advantages  of  the  victory  were  not  so  clear.  They 
had  already  in  a  previous  campaign  held  Lang-Son,  but  had  had 
to  abandon  it.  The  roads  were  impassable  for  artillery  and  the 
corps  (Tarm^  was  ill-provided  with  cavalry,  so  that  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  was  out  of  the  question,  whilst  their  victory  made 
no  impression  on  the  Government  at  Pekin.  Moreover,  at  the 
moment  when  General  Briere  de  I'Isle  was  preparing  to  follow  up 
his  advantages,  he  had  to  redescend  the  delta  by  forced  marches, 
in  order  to  succour  the  garrison  of  Tuyen-kuan,  which  Chinese 
troops  from  Yunnan  had  completely  invested.  The  latter  occu- 
pied a  pass,  the  sides  of  which  were  inaccessible,  and  had  also 
established  forts,  and  three  successive  lines  of  entrenchments. 
After  a  severe  fight,  the  French  troops  succeeded  in  relieving  the 
garrison,  and  the  Chinese  raised  the  siege  (March  2).  This 
success,  however,  like  the  others,  was  a  barren  one,  for  as  fast  as 
the  Chinese  were  beaten  at  one  point,  they  appeared  in  force  at 
another,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  they  were  boldly  ad- 
vancing on  Lang-Son  in  three  columns,  compelling  the  French 
to  fall  back  upon  Dong-Song,  General  N^grier  being  seriously 
wounded.  In  the  face  of  this  disaster  General  Briere  de  I'Isle 
telegraphed  home  for  reinforcements  to  be  sent  out  at  once,  and 
forthwith  prepared  to  evacuate  all  the  hill-country  north  of  the 
Song-koi  delta. 

The  retreat  from  Lang-Son  was  followed  by  an  armistice,  and 
General  Courcy  tv^as  sent  from  France,  vested  with  full  civil  and 
military  powers  to  act  in  Annam  as  well  as  Tonquin.  In  order  to 
smooth  his  path  as  much  as  possible  the  French  Minister  at 
Hue  was  withdrawn;  but  peace  negotiations  being  in  progress 
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General  Courcy's  work  lay  in  pacifying  rather  than  in  campaign- 
ing against  the  Chinese.  Before  his  arrival,  however,  the  Chinese 
had  retired  within  their  own  frontier,  and  the  French  were  once 
more  free  to  reduce  the  country  in  their  own  way.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Tonquin  were  still  in  arms  round  the  delta  of  the  Ked 
Eiver,  and  the  Black  Flags,  with  their  redoubted  leader  Liu 
Yung-fu,  held  the  whole  of  the  north-west  comer  of  Tonquin,  be- 
tween Tuyen-kuan  and  Lao-kai,  which,  since  they  fled  from  China, 
they  had  made  their  head-quarters.  In  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  no 
reference  had  been  made  to  these  irregular  troops,  who  had  fought 
so  perse veringly,  and  who  for  months  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
French  invasion,  and  the  value  of  their  settlement  in  Tonquin 
became  a  question  for  French  statesmen  and  commanders.  When 
the  truce  was  made,  the  French  merely  held  in  Tonquin  what 
they  held  two  years  previously — a  few  towns  in  the  delta  and 
two  advanced  posts —  Hung-hoa  and  Tuyen-kuan.  They  had  never 
even  seen  Lao-kai,  the  capital  of  the  north-west,  and  Tonquin 
was  really  further  from  pacification  than  ever.  Instead,  however, 
of  waiting  to  tranquillise  matters  in  Tonquin,  General  Courcy  set 
out  at  once  for  Annam,  where  tolerable  order  already  prevailed 
under  Tu  Due  (the  third  king  put  on  the  throne  by  the  French 
in  two  years)  and  his  French  advisers.  On  arriving  at  Hue, 
with  an  escort  of  1,000  men.  General  Courcy  immediately  referred 
home  for  powers  to  carry  out  the  complete  annexation  of  Annam. 
This  proposal  the  Government  without  hesitation  refused  to  enter- 
tain for  various  reasons,  because  (1 )  the  Treaty  of  Hue,  determining 
tlie  conditions  of  the  French  protectorate  over  Annam,  was  still 
before  the  Chambers ;  (2)  the  treaty  of  peace  with  China  was 
then  in  course  of  negotiation ;  and  (3)  the  organisation  of  the 
internal  administration  of  the  territory  presented  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties.  An  instance  of  this  was  furnished  in  what 
befel  the  French  commander.  Soon  after  General  de  Courcy's 
arrival,  he  and  his  guard,  through  neglect  of  proper  precautions, 
were  attacked  by  Annamites  to  the  number  of  30,000 ;  but,  by 
the  timely  aid  of  350  French  marines  posted  near,  he  was  able  to 
repel  the  attack,  at  a  cost  to  the  Annamites  of  1,500  men,  and  to 
occupy  their  citadel.  The  barracks  of  the  French  troops  were, 
however,  burned,  there  was  an  extensive  outbreak  in  the  city,  and 
the  king  fled.  General  de  Courcy  thereupon  arranged  with  the 
royal  family  that  the  king's  uncle  should  be  responsible  for  order, 
and  should  act  as  regent  until  Tu  Due's  return.  Early  in 
KSeptember  the  regent  was  in  his  turn  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison,  the  French  prefect  of  Hanoi  temporarily  exercising  his 
functions ;  but  after  some  deliberations,  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  the  royal  family  of  Annam  and  of  the  governing  council, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  French  Government,  Prince  Chaul 
Mong,  the  adopted  son  of  Tu  Due,  was  formally  installed  as  King 
of  Annam.  He  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  is  said  to 
have  expressed  his  attachment  to  France  in  very  dignified  terms. 
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His  coronation  took  place  (Sept.  19)  with  great  ceremony,  and  the 
king  assumed  the  name  of  Douck  Hanh,  signifying  the  union  of 
two  nations — Tu  Due  becoming  the  leader  of  the  dissatisfied 
population  and  the  centre  around,  which  rallied  all  the  enemies  of 
France  in  Annam. 

Meanwhile  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  signed  (April  3),  the 
Chinese  Government  authorising  Sir  R.  Hart,  Inspector-General 
of  Chinese  Customs,  to  act  for  China,  whilst  M.  Grevy  nominated  M. 
Billpt  as  plenipotentiary,  with  powers  to  sign  on  behalf  of  France. 
The  basis  of  the  negotiations  was  that  the  latter  abandoned  all 
claim  for  an  indemnity,  and  required  only  the  execution  of  the 
previous  year's  abortive  treaty.  During  the  discussion  of  the 
preliminaries,  the  news  had  arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  French 
at  Lang-Son,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  this  would  put  a  stop 
to  further  negotiations.  It,  however,  was  not  so,  and  both 
countries  being,  for  various  reasons,  anxious  for  peace,  a  definitive 
treaty  was  signed  (June  9)  by  M.  Paternotre,  Li-Hung-Chang,  and 
two  ministers  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  and  ratified  immediately  by 
the  Emperor,  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  being  practically  identical 
with  those  which  had  been  rejected  twelve  months  previously. 
Kelung  and  the  Pescadores  were  to  be  evacuated  within  a  month, 
and  it  was  also  arranged  that  Annam  would  in  future  have  no  diplo- 
matic relations  except  through  France  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
vexed  question  of  Chinese  suzerainty  in  Annam  was  left,  as  before, 
unsettled.  France  obtained  undisputed  control  over  Tonquin  and 
Annam,  and  each  contracting  power  agreed  to  keep  order  within 
its  own  frontier  and  not  to  cross  the  border  in  pursuit  of  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  For  a  time  the  hot  season  and  the  sanitary  state  of 
the  troops  in  Tonquin  prevented  active  operations,  but  in  October 
the  French,  under  General  de  Negrier,  found  plenty  of  hard  work 
in  clearing  the  delta  of  rebel  bands,  and  several  columns,  acting  on 
a  combined  plan,  were  constantly  traversing  the  country,  attacking 
the  numerous  but  badly  armed  rebels.  The  capture  (Oct.  25)  by 
General  Gamont,  after  operations  lasting  three  days,  of  Than-Mai, 
one  of  the  last  and  most  serious  centres  of  resistance,  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  bringing  about  a  general  pacification.  Thuyet 
and  other  Black  Flag  leaders  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and 
great  stores  of  provisions  and  warlike  munitions  were  captured,  and 
its  fall  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  other  places  serving  as 
strongholds  of  the  insurgent  bands,  and  order  was  gradually  re- 
stored throughout  the  delta.  The  French  forces  now  (November) 
in  Tonquin  comprised  23,000  infantry,  4,000  marines,  and  7,000 
native  soldiers,  whilst  the  naval  force  consisted  of  75  ships  and 
9,000  men.  Later  in  the  year  the  French  Government  nominated 
a  Special  Committee  to  sit  in  Paris  and  take  evidence  as  to  the 
expediency  of  retaining  Tonquin  or  of  evacuating  it.  The  opinions 
of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  were  most  conflicting,  but  rumours 
reached  Tonquin  that  the  Committee  leant  towards  evacuation, 
whereupon  General  de  Courcy  telegraphed  for  instructions  as  to 
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his  future  course.  The  French  Government  replied  that  they 
would  resolutely  defend  so  much  of  the  occupation  and  conquest 
of  the  delta  as  might  be  insisted  on  by  General  de  Courcy  as 
necessary.  The  latter  thereupon  resumed  his  difficult  task  of  dis- 
persing the  pirate  bands  and  restoring  order.  By  the  middle  of 
December  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  caverns  in  the  \ 
marble  mountains,  to  the  north  of  Haiduong,  and  the  region  be- 
tween the  Rapids  Canal  and  the  Bamboo  Canal  was  quieted.  In  the 
north  of  the  delta  the  French  troops  ascended  the  Songchai  as  far 
as  Phuan  Bung,  which  they  occupied ;  and  in  Ann  am  they  had  been 
equally  successful.  Still  the  task  appeared  interminable,  for  the 
Annamese  continued  turbulent ;  native  Christians  were  massacred ; 
the  Black  Flags  gave  incessant  trouble ;  and  the  delimitation  of 
the  frontier  remained  unsettled. 

Turning  now  to  other  points  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  its  attitude  towards  this  country  is  deserving  of 
notice.  When  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  seemed 
imminent  after  the  Penjdeh  incident,  an  understanding  was 
arrived  at  between  Great  Britain  and  China  that  the  occurrence 
of  certain  specified  contingencies  would  be  followed  by  united 
action  on  their  part.  In  the  event  of  war.  Great  Britain  would 
feel  the  advantage  of  such  an  ally  in  the  East  as  China ;  and  the 
latter,  recognising  the  danger  to  herself  of  having  her  northern: 
frontier  exposed  to  Russian  designs  for  3,000  miles,  would  find 
equal  advantage  in  the  support  of  England. 

An  agreement  of  another  kind  was  also  arrived  at  between 
the  two  countries.  The  opium  question,  which  for  so  many  years 
had  baffled  the  skill  of  successive  negotiators,  was  at  length 
settled.  A  previous  attempt  to  arrange  a  satisfactory  solution  was 
made  in  1876,  under  the  Chefoo  Convention.  This,  however,  was 
never  ratified,  as  the  opium  provisions  were  found  to  be  impracti- 
cable. The  new  Agreement,  signed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the 
Marquess  Tseng  (July  19),  revived  the  previously  rejected  opium 
provisions  of  the  Cheefoo  Convention,  and  the  treaty  was  formally 
ratified  by  the  Queen  and  the  Emperor  of  China.  It  provides 
that  opium  on  its  arrival  in  China  shall  be  deposited  in  bond  with 
the  maritime  customs,  and  shall,  before  being  released,  pay  the 
ordinary  tariff  duty  of  30  taels  per  chest,  and  also  a  sum  not 
exceeding  80  taels  per  chest  in  lieu  ofZi-Hn,  the  barrier-tax.  The 
merchant  can  then  obtain  a  certificate  freeing  his  opium  from  any 
further  tax  whilst  in  transit.  Hitherto  the  li-kin  varied  con- 
siderably, and  the  merchant  never  knew  how  much  he  might  be 
called  on  to  pay,  or  how  often.  Although  80  taels,  or  nearly 
300  per  cent,  on  the  tariff  duty,  is  a  large  amount,  the 
Chinese  are  gainers  by  the  arrangement,  for,  until  now,  the  barrier 
authorities  could  levy  any  amount  of  li-kin  they  pleased,  accord- 
ing to  local  requirments,  the  tax  at  the  port  barrier  being 
sometimes  between  80  and  90  taels.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  col- 
lection will  now  be  saved ;  the  money  is  paid  at  once  into  the 
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Imperial  Treasury,  instead  of  filtering  through  the  hands  of 
provincial  officials,  and  a  check  will  be  imposed  upon  inland 
smuggling  and  the  peculation  of  the  Iv-Jdn  authorities.  As  soon 
as  the  opium  reaches  its  destination  inland,  it  comes  into  compe- 
tition with  the  native-grown  opium,  which  is  much  cheaper ;  and 
instead  of  the  imported  opium  alone  being  taxed,  both  kinds  are 
to  be  equally  taxed.  The  Agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  for 
four  years,  and  subsequently  until  twelve  months'  notice  to  ter- 
minate it  has  been  given  on  either  side.  If  the' two  important 
principles  of  no  transit  dues  and  equal  taxation  be  not  honestly 
observed.  Great  Britain  may  at  any  time  withdraw  from  the 
Agreement.  It  was  also  settled  that  a  commission  should  sit  as 
soon  as  possible  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the 
smuggling  from  Hong  Kong. 

Throughout  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  France,  the 
Chinese  Government  was  encouraged  by  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  native  press  at  Shanghai  and  Hongkong,  and  this  has  proved 
a  new  and  powerful  factor  in  Chinese  politics.  Its  attitude  has 
been  one  of  uncompromising  jingoism,  truckling  to  the  popular 
taste,  describing  battles  that  were  never  fought,  and  raising  an 
extraordinary  fervour  of  military  enthusiasm.  It  has,  however, 
done  some  good  in  successfully  exposing  official  abuse  and  in- 
capacity, and  in  suggesting  a  Patriotic  Fund  to  be  subscribed  to 
by  Chinese  emigrants  over-sea  ;  this  was  most  liberally  responded 
to,  and  50,000  dollars  was  raised  at  once  in  Hong  Kong. 

Railway  construction  in  China  is  beginning  to  take  a  practical 
form.  The  Chinese  Government,  yielding  to  the  exhortations  of 
Li  Hung  Chang,  have  decided  to  sanction  the  commencement  of 
certain  lines  of  communication,  and  energetic  mercantile  houses 
have  been  preparing  plans  and  estimates.  The  proposed  lines  are 
(l)from  Tientsin  to  Pekin  ;  (2) from  Tientsin  southwards  through 
the  provinces  of  Shantung  and  Kiangsu  to  Chin-Kiang-fu,  or 
I)ossibly  Nankin,  or  the  great  river  Yang-tse-kiang ;  (3)  from 
Nankin  to  Hangchow  or  Shanghai  ;  and  (4)  from  Canton  to  Nan- 
ning,  near  the  southern  frontier.  The  Chinese  have  always  been 
reluctant  to  begin  railways,  because  they  imagined  they  would 
benefit  foreigners  rather  than  themselves.  Further  abandoning 
old  prejudices,  the  Chinese  Government  have  applied  to  the 
Belgian  company  of  Cockerill  for  the  experienced  workmen  who 
were  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  coal-mines  in  various 
localities;  and  thirty  of  these  skilled  miners  accepted  the  ad- 
vantageous terms  offered,  others  agreeing  to  follow  at  a  subsequent 
period. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  gold  was  discovered  in  the  small 
triangular  piece  of  Manchuria  which  is  wedged  in  between  Corea 
on  the  south  and  the  Russian  possessions  around  Vladivostock  on 
the  east,  and  where  the  river  Tiemnen  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Corea  and  Russia.  Under  pretext  of  putting  down  disorder 
in  the  Chinese  gold-fields  and  protecting  foreign  diggers,  Russian 
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troops  crossed  the  frontier,  and  a  collision  with  the  Chinese  forces 
took  place  in  June.  The  readiness  with  which  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  British  consul  at  Kashgar 
was  probably  due  to  this  incident,  for  they  saw  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  from  the  presence  there  of  an  active  and  experienced 
Anglo-Indian,  who  would  recognise  and  report  any  important 
movements  of  Russia  in  the  neighbourhood.  Just  as  the  year  was 
closing,  news  arrived  that  an  army  of  10,000  Chinese  had  entered 
the  gold-fields  and  dispersed  the  diggers,  who  were  nearly  all 
Russian  subjects. 


VI.  JAPAN  AND  COREA. 

Japan. — Early  in  the  year  a  satisfactory  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Tientsin  between  Japan  and  China,  with  reference  to  the  out- 
break in  the  Corean  capital  at  the  close  of  1884.     The  nego- 
tiations were  so  adroitly  conducted  by  Li-Hung-Chang  for  China 
and  Count  Ito  for  Japan,  that  each  country  claimed  to  be  a  winner. 
This  was  due  to  the  moderation  of  the  Japanese  claims,  for  Count 
Ito  demanded  neither  an  apology  nor  an  indemnity,  but  asked 
only  that  China  should  disavow  the  acts  of  her  soldiers,  punish  the 
officers  who  had  been  in  fault  at  Seoul,  and  withdraw  her  troops 
from  Corea,  on  condition  of  Japan  doing  the  same.     It  was  not 
until  the  last  day  of  the  conference  that  Li-Hung-Chang  assented 
to  the  third  condition,  but  his  doing  so  at  all  was  important  and 
significant,  for  China  thereby  and  for  the  first  time  recognised 
Japan  as  upon  the  same  footing  with  herself  in  relation  to  the 
Corea.    It  was  also  jointly  resolved  to  invite  the  Corean  king  to 
establish  a  sufficient  armed  force,  to  be  trained  by  officers  from  a 
third  Power,  for  the  due  maintenance  of  order.     Japan  had  good 
reason  to  insist  upon  this  proviso,  her  legation  having  been  burnt 
twice  in  three  years,  her  envoy  forced  to  retreat  from  the  capital, 
her  people  assassinated  and  their  property  destroyed.     At  one 
time  the  Japanese  Government  seemed  inclined  to  yield  to  French 
overtures  of  an  alliance  against  China,  and  was  urged  to  this  course 
by  a  large  and  powerful  war  party  in  the  country ;  but  the  wis- 
dom and  exertions  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  averted  this 
danger ;  the  unsatisfactory  financial  condition  of  Japan,  the  proba- 
bility of  her  being  left  alone  to  finish  the  war  with  China,  and  the 
certainty,  in  that  event,  of  Russian  intervention,  were  enough 
to  convince  him  of  the  importance  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with 
China. 

Startling  as  the  political  and  social  changes  have  been  during 
the  last  twenty  years  in  Japan,  none  have  exceeded  the  important 
movement  now  in  progress,  which  proposes  deliberately  to  change 
the  mode  of  writing  the  language  of  the  country.  Japan  has 
never  possessed  a  complete  method  of  writing  that  could  be  truly 
called  her  own,  but  has  laboured  from  early  times  under  the  com- 
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plex  system  of  China.  ^  This  means  for  an  ordinary  student  to 
imprint  accurately  on  his  brain  the  bewildering  forms  of  at  least 
10,000  ideographs — a  work  of  years  to  achieve,  whilst  an  English 
or  French  alphabet  would  take  only  as  many  weeks.  When, 
therefore,  the  Japanese  became  anxious  to  master  European 
languages,  arts,  and  sciences,  it  seemed  preposterous  they  should 
spend  years  in  learning  how  to  write  their  own  language.  A 
Japanese,  who  has  had  a  good  European  education,  often  knows 
so  little  about  his  own  language  that  he  would  find  innumerable 
difficulties  in  imparting  it  to  his  fellow-coxmtrymen.  Hence  the 
bold  social  reform,  taken  in  hand  by  a  knot  of  Japanese  literati^ 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  founded  the  Roman  Alphabet 
Association.  Its  forty  members  had  increased  by  October  to 
6,000,  its  sphere  and  influence  were  extending  daily,  and  its  future 
seemed  assured. 

Gorecu — When  Corea  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  treaties 
made  three  years  ago,  the  Chinese  felt  it  most  important  that 
some  experienced  European  should  be  placed  in  the  Corean 
capital,  in  order  to  advise  the  Government  in  their  relations  with 
foreign  countries.  For  this  purpose  Li-Hung-Chang  selected 
Herr  von  MoUendorflf,  a  German,  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest 
confidence,  he  having  successively  served  in  the  German  Consular 
service  in  China,  in  the  Chinese  Customs,  and  latterly  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Li-Hung-Chang  himself.  But  he  soon  threw 
off  his  German  nationality,  was  made  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  a  member  of  the  King's  Council,  quarrelled  with  his 
patron  Li-Hung-Chang,  and  became  in  fact  more  Corean  than  the 
Coreans.  When  war  between  China  and  Japan  appeared  immi- 
nent at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
revolutionary  outbreak  in  the  Corean  capital  in  December,  1884, 
MollendorfiE^  thinking  how  he  could  best  serve  Corean  interests 
und  prevent  Corea  becoming  the  battle-field  of  the  contending 
parties,  applied  to  Russia  for  help,  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up, 
which  would  practically  have  given  her  a  protectorate  over  Corea 
and  provided  her  with  a  harbour  (Port  Lazareflf)  that  was  never 
closed  by  ice.  Li-Hung-Chang,  however,  intervened  in  time,  and 
persuaded  the  Corean  king  not  to  ratify  this  treaty,  and  Russia, 
not  feeling  disposed  to  enter  just  then  upon  a  war  with  Chink,  took 
the  rebuff  quietly  and  disclaimed  the  treaty-  MoUendorff  was 
then  dismissed  from  all  his  offices,  and  quitted  the  service  qf  the 
Corean  Government.  The  MoUendorff  episode  had  the  effect  of 
arousing  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger  they  had  both  escaped,  and  induced  them  to  take  such 
joint  meafiures  as  would  prevent  their  -common  enemy  ever  again 
being  able  to  menace  them  in  Corea.  It  was  largely  due  to  the 
tact,  patience,  and  statecraft  of  Count  Inouye,  the  eminent  man 
who  for  the  last  six  years  ha^  directed  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  Mikado's  Government,  tl&t  the  distrust  with  which  the 
Chinese  had  always  regarded  Japanese  designs  in  Corea  was  re- 
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moved,  and  the  present  cordial  feelings  between  the  two  conntries 
secured.  When,  during  recent  years,  any  foreign  Power  had 
approached  China,  either  to  demand  redress  for  an  outrage  com- 
mitted in  Corea,  or  to  make  a  treaty  with  that  country,  she 
repudiated  all  responsibility  for  Corean  affairs,  and,  whilst  claiming 
her  as  a  vassal,  declined  to  interfere  as  her  suzerain.  Thus  Corea 
came  to  be  treated  as  an  independent  State  by  other  countries. 
The  Russian  treaty,  though  a  failure,  convinced  I^-Hung-Chang 
of  the  necessity  for  reviving  Chinese  suzerainty  in  Corea,  and 
therefore,  with  the  full  approbation  and  encouragement  of  Japan, 
Dai  In  Kun,  the  father  of  the  king  of  Corea,  a  man  of  determined 
character,  who  had  been  for  two  years  in  exile  in  China,  was  sent 
back  to  Seoul  to  act  as  adviser  to  his  son,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  Corea  true  to  China.  And  so  the  Corean  question  dis- 
appears from  Eastern  politics  as  a  source  of  diflSculty  and  distrust 
between  the  two  empires  of  the  Far  East. 

A  system  of  isolation,  fostered  by  China,  has  hitherto  con- 
signed Corea  to  barbarism  and  poverty,  but  recent  reports  by 
British   consuls   and   travellers,  and   the  series    of  commercial 
treaties  initiated  by  the  American  Government,  have  shed  more 
light  upon  the  country  and  its  people  during  the  last  ten  years 
than  during  the  eighteen  centuries  since  the  Kou-ku-li  princes 
founded  their  dynasty.     Kaisong,  which  500  years  ago  was  the 
capital,  has  now  a  population  of  40,000,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
everywhere  simple  and  hospitable.     There  are  many  other  large 
towns,  but  they  consist  merely  of  imposing  official  buildings, 
round  which  mud  huts  are  grouped.     The  people  have  no  idea 
of  comfort.     Even  chairs  are  forbidden,  being  reserved  for  the 
magistrates,  and  altogether  Corean  life  is  described  as  being  flat, 
dull,  and  dead.   The  soil  is  fertile,  and  there  are  so  many  valuable 
natural  products  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  people  should  not 
be  well-to-do  and  thriving.    The  Corean  nationality  is  sufficiently 
distinct  to  furnish  materials  for  an  independent  State,  and  it 
would  have  become  a  serious  danger  to  our  commerce  in  the 
extreme   East  had  Sussia  found  a  pretext  for  interfering  and 
establishing  a  protectorate  over  the  country.     When  the  Chinese 
Government  were  asked  by  Lord   Granville .  whether,  if  Great 
Britain  withdrew  her  naval  forces  from  Port  Hamilton,  they  would 
guarantee  that  no  other  Power  should  occupy  any  position  on  the 
Corean  coast,  they  were  obliged  to  confess  they  could  not  hope  to 
make  such  a  guarantee  effectual.    They  woiid  prefer  the  island 
being  left  to  its  former  state  of  isolation,  but  &iling  this,  they 
would  rather  see  Great  Britain  there  than  Bussia,  and  they  knew 
too  that  if  the  step  had  been  delayed  for  a  i^onth  the  Russians 
would  have  occupied  it.     They  were,  moreover,  satisfied  of  the 
honesty  of  Great  Britain's  intentions,  that  she  had  no  designs 
herself  on  Corea,  and  that  her  wishes  and  interests  lay  in  the 
maintenance  of  Corean  independence.     Consequently  the  Chinese 
Government  tacitly  assented   to  the  British  occupation  of  Port 
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HamiltoD,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  permanent,  the  British 
'  flag  having  been  hoisted  there  early  in  the  year.  This  appears  to 
be  an  ideal  naval  station.  .  Its  grand  natm^l  harbour,  entered  by 
one  deep  channel,  commanded  by  high  ground  and  capable  of 
easy  defence,  is  enclosed  by  two  small  islands,  about  eighteen 
miles  south  of  the  point  of  the  Corean  peninsula,  850  miles  from 
Vladivostock,  and  1,200  from  Hong  Kong. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AFRICA. 

EGYPT. — SOUTH   AFRICA. — THE   CONGO. — MADAGASCAR. 

L    EGYPT. 

In  Eg3rpt  the  opening  of  the  year  found  the  chief  interest 
centred  round  the  progress  of  the  British  force  towards  Khartoum, 
where  General  Gordon  was  still  maintaining  an  heroic  defence 
against  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi.  In  spite  of  a  brief  message, 
"  Khartoum  all  right.  C.  G.  Gordon.  December  14, 1884,"  written 
on  a  scrap  of  paper  about  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp,  and  received 
on  December  31,  1884,  it  was  well  known  at  the  British  head- 
quarters that  the  condition  of  the  garrison  was  daily  becoming  more 
desperate,  and  it  was  consequently  resolved  to  make  a  strenuous 
effort  to  open  up  communication  with  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
It  was  not  anticipated  that  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  the  town  could  be  relieved  for  a  few  months,  but  it 
was  thought  that  the  arrival  of  a  small  British  contingent,  as  an 
earnest  of  the  rest,  would  afford  the  General  substantial  moral 
support.  With  this  object  General  Stewart  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  strong  column,  with  orders  to  push  across  the  desert 
from  Korti  to  Matammeh,  whence  it  was  thought  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  reach  Khartoum  by  the  Nile,  and  on  New  Year's  Day  this 
column  had  already  started  on  its  diflScult  and  perilous  journey. 
During  the  first  few  days  no  opposition  was  experienced  from  the 
Arabs,  and  though  the  men  suffered  greatly  from  thirst,  the  first 
stage  of  the  journey  was  safely  accomplished,  and  a  strong  position 
taken  up  at  the  Gakdul  wells,  where  the  supply  of  water  was 
ample,  and  where  provisions  and  stores  could  be  accumulated. 
The  next  stage  of  the  advance  was  to  the  wells  of  Abu  Klea,  fifty- 
two  miles  distant,  and  here  it  was  (Jan.  17)  that  the  first  severe 
fighting  of  the  Nile  campaign  took  place.  From  the  reports  of  the 
natives,  it  had  been  supposed  that  no  serious  fighting  was  to  be 
anticipated  until  the  column  reached  Matammeh,  which  was  known 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  diould  be  explained  that  so 
soon  as  the  position  at  Gakdul  had  been  secured,  Greneral  Earle 
had  been  ordered  to  advance  from  Korti  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  direction  of  Berber.     The  primary  object  of  his  ex- 
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pedition  was  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  murderers  of  Colonel 
Stewart,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  threatening  an  attack  upon 
Berber  itself,  he  was  to  call  oflf  the  Arabs  from  any  concentrated 
attack  upon  the  other  columns.  The  native  intelligence,  however, 
proved  untrustworthy,  and  the  hopes  founded  thereon  fallacious, 
for  on  the  arrival  of  General  Stewart's  column  in  sight  of  Abu  Klea 
(Jan.  16),  the  cavalry  scouts  reported  that  the  wells  were  held  by 
a  strong  force  of  Arabs.  As  the  men  were  fatigued  with  the  long 
march,  and  the  day  was  nearly  over,  General  Stewart  ordered  a 
zariba  to  be  constructed,  in  which  the  column  passed  the  night 
unmolested.  The  following  morning,  after  an  unsuccessful 
endeavour  to  induce  the  enemy  to  advance.  General  Stewart, 
leaving  his  camels  and  stores  in  the  zariba  under  guard,  dismounted 
his  men  and  moved  out  to  the  attack  in  square  formation. 
During  the  night  the  Arabs  had  thrown  up  some  rude  defences 
between  their  position  and  that  of  the  zariba,  but  by  passing  round 
to  their  left  flank  General  Stewart  was  able  to  compel  them 
either  to  advance  or  be  enfiladed.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  Mahdi  had  despatched  a  strong  force  to  oppose  the  British  ad- 
vance, and  that  the  wells  were  being  held  by  at  least  7,000  men, 
against  an  available  British  fprce  of  about  1,350,  with  one  Gardner 
and  three  ordinary  guns.  Moving  slowly  and  carefully,  so  as  to 
keep  in  open  ground,  the  square  advanced  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  enemy's  position,  when  the  Arabs,  suddenly  leaping 
up  from  their  shelter  in  the  scrub,  rushed  forward  in  dense  masses. 
So  fierce  and  swift  was  their  onset  that  the  British  skirmishers 
had  barely  time  to  reach  the  square,  when  the  Arabs  were  upon  it, 
directing  their  chief  attack  against  the  left  rear,  composed  of  the 
Heavy  Camel  Corps.  The  Gardner  gun,  which  had  been  planted 
in  the  centre,  jammed  at  the  most  critical  moment,  and  in  the 
fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  which  followed,  the  "  heavies  "  were  borne 
backward,  and  the  square  was  penetrated  by  the  Arabs.  For  a  few 
minutes  the  fate  of  the  expedition  was  doubtful,  but  with  admirable 
steadiness  every  soldier  stood  by  his  fellow,  and  in  a  short  time 
not  a  single  Arab  remained  alive  within  the  square.  The  rear  face 
was  re-formed,  and,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  all  sides,  the  Arabs 
slowly  retired,  leaving  about  800  dead  upon  the  ground.  The 
British  loss  was  also  heavy,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  fighting. 
Colonel  Burnaby,  Majors  Carmichael,  Atherton,  and  Gough,  Cap- 
tain Darley,  and  liieuts.  T^aw,  Wolfe,  Pigott,  and  Delisle  being 
among  the  killed.  But  the  object  of  the  struggle  was  attained, 
for  the  wells  were  occupied  the  same  day,  and  after  a  short  halt  for 
rest  and  food,  an  entrenched  position  commanding  them  was 
secured.  Leaving  a  guard  in  possession,  General  Stewart  resumed, 
late  in  the  evening  (Jan.  18),  his  march  towards  Matammeh. 
When  daylight  broke  on  the  following  morning  the  Arabs  were 
observed  to  be  mustering  in  force  between  the  column  and  the 
river,  now  only  four  miles  distant.  Scarcely  had  the  column  halted 
for  breakfast  in  a  hastily  constructed  zariba,  when  the  Arabs  opened 
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fire  from  all  sides.  On  this  occasion,  owing  to  their  commanding 
position,  their  bullets  carried  havoc  into  the  zariba.  The  kneeling 
camels  were  killed  by  scores,  and  many  of  the  men  were  stnick. 
Mr.  Herbert,  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Postj  and  Mr. 
Cameron,  of  the  Standardj  were  amongst  the  killed,  while  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  expedition,  General  Stewart,  was 
severely  wonnded  and  disabled.  Lord  C.  Beresford  was  the  next 
in  seniority,  but  being  a  naval  officer,  and  also  out  of  hefdth,  he 
waived  his  right  in  favour  of  Sir  C.  Wilson.  Meanwhile,  the 
enemy's  riflemen  were  creeping  nearer  and  nearer,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  march  to  the  river  would  be  fiercely  opposed. 
Following  the  tactics  which  had  previously  been  attended  with 
success.  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  having  placed  a  guard  in  charge  of 
the  camels  and  stores,  moved  out  with  the  remainder  of  the  force 
to  attack  in  square.  The  Arabs  at  once  rushed  forward  in  a  fierce 
charge  against  both  the  zariba  and  the  advancing  column,  but 
they  were  received  with  such  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire  that 
they  never  got  to  close  quarters,  and  at  length,  perceiving  the 
hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  they  turned  and  fled.  The  advancing 
column  reached  the  Nile  the  same  evening,  and  having  secured  a 
position  at  Gubat,  the  remainder  of  the  force  with  the  stores  was 
brought  in  on  the  following  day,  and  an  entrenched  position  was 
taken  up.  Before  pushing  onwards  to  Khartoum,  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  made  a  reconnaissance  (Jan.  21)  towards  Matammeb,  which 
he  found  to  be  too  strongly  fortified  to  be  attacked  by  the  force 
under  his  command,  and  while  engaged  in  this  operation  four  of 
Gordon's  steamers,  one  of  them  towing  a  barge  laden  with  pro- 
visions, came  down  the  river  and  steamed  alongside  Gubat.  The 
arrival  of  these  steamers  was  hailed  with  intense  delight  by  the 
British,  and  it  was  at  once  decided  to  utilise  them  for  conmiuni- 
cating  with  Khartoum.  The  two  following  days,  however,  were 
spent  in  reconnoitring  the  river  as  far  as  Shendy,  to  see  if  the 
enemy  was  advancing  in  force,  and  it  was  not  until  the  morning 
of  the  24th  that  Sir  C.  Wilson,  with  Colonel  Stuart- Wortley, 
Captains  Grascoyne  and  Traffbrd,  with  twenty  men  of  the  Sussex 
regiment,  started  in  two  of  Gordon's  steamers  for  Khartoum.  As 
they  passed  up  the  river  they  received  information  firom  some 
friendly  natives  that  they  were  too  late,  as  Khartoum  had  fallen, 
and  when,  at  last  (Jan.  28),  they  approached  the  city,  a  tremendous 
fire  opened  upon  them  from  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Mahdi's  flag  hoisted  over  the  palace  which  Gordon  had  occupied 
as  his  citadel,  showed  but  too  clearly  that  their  succour  had  arrived 
too  late.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  a  landing,  for  the  whole 
place  was  swarming  with  hostile  soldiers.  Orders  were  therefore 
given  to  put  about,  and  the  steamer^  were  brought  safely  out 
of  the  enemy's  fire,  with  slight  loss.  On  the  return  journey  a 
succession  of  desperate  misadventures  befell  the  party.  Their 
steamers  ran  aground  upon  the  rocks  and  speedily  became  com- 
plete wrecks.     Sir  C.  Wilson  and  his  party  managed  to  establish 
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themselves  on  one  of  the  larger  of  these  rocks  in  mid-stream,  and 
.  eventually  to  communicate  with  their  comrades  at  Gubat,  whence 
a  steamer  was  despatched,  in  charge  of  Lord  (/.  Beresford,  who 
gallantly  and  successfully  brought  back  the  party  in  safety.  From 
information  which  afterwards  came  to  hand  it  appeared  that  the 
garrison  of  Khartoum  had  been  exposed  to  extreme  privation  ever 
since  the  middle  of  the  previous  December,  and  that  Gordon  ex- 
pected the  city  to  fall  about  Christmas  Day.  By  sending  away 
live  of  his  steamers  (one  with  Colonel  Stewart,  and  four  to  meet 
the  British  expedition)  the  defensive  power  of  the  city  had  been 
so  greatly  weakened  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  check  the 
Arabs  on  the  White  Nile,  and  to  keep  up  communication  with  the 
fort  of  Omdurman,  which,  in  consequence,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mahdi.  The  defenders  of  Khartoum  were  thus  deprived  of 
their  only  position  on  the  west  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  and  the 
Arabs,  by  constructing  batteries  along  its  banks,  were  able  tx)  close 
this  branch  of  the  river  against  the  armed  steamers. 

The  fall  of  Omdurman  also  enabled  the  Mahdi  to  despatch  a 
portion  of  his  force  to  encounter  the  British  colmnn  advancing 
against  Matammeh,  and  it  was  these  troops  who  had  been  en- 
countered in  the  battles  of  Abu  Klea  and  Gubat.  When  the 
news  of  the  British  victory  reached  the  camp  of  the  Mahdi  it 
produced  no  little  consternation  in  the  Mahdi^s  army ;  and  this 
feeling  was  so  intensified  when,  two  days  later,  the  still  more 
signal  success  of  the  British  at  Gubat  became  knowB,  that  it  was 
decided  to  make  one  more  desperate  attack  upon  Khartoum 
before  any  reinforcements  could  arrive.  Communications  were 
accordingly  opened  with  some  of  the  commanders  in  the  city, 
and  soon  after  midnight  (Jan.  26)  a  determined  assault  was 
made.  The  principal  points  of  attack  were  the  Boori  Gate,  at 
the  extreme  east  end  of  the  line  of  defence  on  the  Blue  Nile  ; 
and  the  Mesalamieh  Gate  on  the  west  side,  near  the  White  Nile. 
The  former  post  held  out  against  every  attack,  but  at  the  Mesa- 
lamieh Gate  the  Arabs,  having  filled  the  ditch  with  bundles  of 
straw  and  brushwood,  penetrated  the  fortifications,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  town  was  in  their  hands.  Either  through  adcident 
or  design,  Gordon  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  serious  nature  of 
the  attack  and  its  result  until  it  was  too  late  to  ofier  any  resistance, 
and  when  daylight  dawned  all  hope  of  prolonging  the  struggle  was 
over.  From  subsequent  inquiries  and  the  statements  of  refugees 
it  appeared  that  Khartoum  had  been  closely  invested  for  nearly 
three  months,  during  which  period  theinhabitants  suffered  extreme 
privations  from  want  of  food.  Everything  that  would  sustain  life 
was  turned  to  use,  and  the  Egyptians  and  negroes,  forgetting  all 
caste  distinctions,  were  reduced  to  eating  not  only  their  camels 
and  beasts  of  burthen,  but  dogs,  rats,  and  the  like  "  unclean  " 
animals.  But  as  each  week  passed,  bringing  no  rescue  and  re- 
ducing perceptibly  the  slender  supplies  of  food,  hope  began  to 
wane.     At  length  the  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  Gordon, 
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decided,  if  within  five  days  no  succour  had  arrived,  to  endea- 
vour to  escape  in  one  of  the  steamers  which  remained.  Up  to  , 
this  moment  there  had  been  no  suspicion  of  treachery,  and  the 
city,  under  Gordon's  rule,  had  been  so  tranquil  that  notiiing  had 
been  done  towardsmaking  protracted  street-fighting  possible  within 
the  walls.  When,  therefore,  the  Arabs  entered  the  city  they  met 
with  no  obstacle.  But  this  in  no  way  modified  their  wrath,  and 
they  rushed  through  the  streets  killing  indiscriminately  every  man 
they  met,  whilst  the  bewildered  defenders  made  no  attempt  at  self- 
protection.  A  few  shots  were  fired  by  the  Egyptians  and  blacks, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  troops  sought  shelter  in  the  houses, 
from  whence  they  were  hunted  by  the  Arabs  and  ruthlessly  put  to 
death.  After  a  few  hours  orders  came  from  the  Arab  commander  to 
cease  slaughter,  and  those  who  escaped  were  reserved  for  slavery. 

The  massacre,  however,  had  lasted  more  than  six  hours,  and 
it  was  reckoned  that  at  least  4,000  persons  had  been  slaughtered. 
The  black  troops  were  spared,  except  those  who  resisted  at  the 
Boon  Gate  or  elsewhere ;  but  the  Bashi  Bazouks  and  white  regu- 
lars and  the  Shaigia  irregulars  were  mostly  all  killed  in  cold  blood, 
after  they  had  surrendered.  The  accounts  received  of  the  death 
of  Gordon  differed  widely  in  detail,  but  all  the  evidence  went  to 
show  that  he  was  shot  in  or  near  the  palace,  where  his  body  was 
subsequently  seen  by  several  witnesses.  His  head  was  afterwards 
cut  off  and  carried  on  a  spear  to  the  Mahdi.  Major  Kitchener,  in 
his  oflScial  report,  ascribed  the  fall  of  the  city  to  "  a  sudden  assault 
when  the  garrison  were  too  exhausted  by  privations  to  make 
proper  resistance,"  adding  that  "  the  accusations  of  treachery  have 
all  been  vague,  and  are  to  my  mind  the  outcome  of  mere  supposi- 
tion." Against  this  latter  view  must  be  set  the  fact  that  native 
opinion  was  unanimous  as  the  existence  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
Hassan  Bey  Balmasanz,  who  commanded  at  the  Mesalamieh  Gate, 
and  who,  after  the  capture  of  the  town,  took  service  under  the 
Mahdi.  Farag  Pasha  was  also  accused  of  treachery  by  many  of 
the  survivors ;  but  this  accusation  was  not  fully  estSablished,  and 
three  days  after  the  fall  of  the  city  he  was  publicly  beheaded  by 
the  dervishes  at  Omdurman. 

By  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  after  a  siege  of  317  days,  and  the 
death  of  General  Gordon,  the  whole  complexion  of  the  Soudan 
campaign  was  changed,  and  Lord  Wolseley,  in  reporting  these 
events,  applied  to  his  Government  for  fresh  instructions.  In  the 
first  moment  of  grief  and  indignation  on  the  disaster  becoming 
known,  the  English  Ministry  announced  that  the  power  of  the 
Mahdi  must  be  broken  and  Khartoum  retaken ;  but  the  innu- 
merable diflBculties  and  dangers  of  such  a  campaign  by  degrees 
forced  themselves  upon  the  public  mind.  The  force  brought 
together  in  Egypt,  whilst  fully  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  a 
relief  expedition,  was  quite  unsuited  for  undertaking  the  siege  of 
a  remote  fortress,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  and  defended 
by  a  large  and  well-equipped  army.     Meanwhile,  the  hot  season 
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was  rapidly  drawing  on,  and  throughout  its  continuahce  active 
.  operations  and  forced  marches  would  be  impossible  for  European 
troops.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  withdraw  our  troops  from 
their  more  advanced  positions  and  to  retire  upon  Dongola,  where 
they  might  be  cantoned  during  the  hot  season,  and  held  in  readi- 
ness for  an  advance  in  the  autumn,  when  the  campaign  could  be 
resumed  on  an  extensive  scale.  In  accordance  with  this  change 
of  plan,  the  column  stationed  at  Gubat  was  safely  withdrawn, 
under  the  command  of  General  Bidler,  the  route  taken  being  the 
same  as  that  by  which  the  expedition  had  advanced.  One  or  two 
slight  engagements  were  fought  on  the  way  with  the  Arabs,  who 
harassed  the  retreat,  avoid^g  any  general  engagement;  but 
when  the  roll  of  the  desert  force  was  called  at  Korti  it  was  found 
that,  out  of  a  total  of  barely  2,000  men,  it  had  lost  during  the 
expedition,  in  killed  and  disabled  from  sickness  and  wounds,  no 
less  than  30  officers  and  450  men,  including  General  Stewart,  who 
had  succumbed  to  his  wounds  (Feb.  16)  at  GakduL 

The  column  under  General  Earle  had  meanwhile  suocessfolly 
advanced  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  Nile,  though  in  a 
battle  fought  at  Elrbekan  (Feb«  10)  it  had  lost  its  gallant  com* 
mander,  whose  place  was  taken  by  Colonel  Brackenbury.  The 
members  of  the  Monassir  tribe  which  was  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  Colonel  Stewart,  deserted  their  district  before  it  was 
reached  by  the  British,  refusing  to  surrender  the  murderers  or  to 
give  guarantees.  Their  villages  were  destroyed,  their  palm-trees 
cut  down,  and  their  water-wheels  burnt ;  but  the  cattle  escaped, 
having  been  driven  out  of  reach  into  the  desert.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  the  column  had  reached  Hamdab,  but  by  this  time 
Khartoum  had  fallen,  the  project  of  a  junction  with  the  desert 
force  for  an  attack  upon  Berber  or  Shendy  had  been  given  up,  and 
the  column  was  ordered  to  return  to  Korti,  where,  at  we  beginning 
of  March,  the  whole  force  was  reassembled,  but  only  to  fall  back 
on  Dongola,  which  for  a  time  seemed  designated  as  the  southern 
limit  of  our  holding.  But  the  centre  of  military  interest  suddenly 
shifted  from  the  Ininks  of  the  Nile  to  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  the  port  of  Suakin.,  where  an  expeditionary  force  oompoBed 
partly  of  British  and  partly  of  Indian  troops  suddenly  disem- 
barked. According  to  the  plan  of  the  new  campaign,  a  well- 
equipped  force  was  to  be  rapidly  pushed  across  the  desert  to 
Berber,  in  order  to  co-operate  witn  the  Nile  column  in  an  advance 
upon  Khartoum.  Preparations  for  victualling  and  supporting  this 
force  were  commenced  on  an  extensive  scale.  A  railway  was  to 
be  laid  from  Suakim  to  Berber,  the  workmen  advancing  day  by 
day  under  the  protection  of  the  troops,  and  completing  the  Une  as 
they  went  along.  With  little  delay  the  contractors  for  the  railway 
(Messrs.  Aird)  despatched  a  large  number  of  workmen  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  railway  plant,  whilst  the  British  Government 
contracted  with  a  firm  of  American  engineera  for  a  supply  of  force- 
pumps  and  sets  of  iron  pipes  similar  to  those  used  in  the  petroleum^ 
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districts,  in  order  that  a  continuous  supply  of  water  might  be 
furnished  from  the  coast.  A  still  more  interesting  feature  of  this 
expedition  was  the  arrival,  during  its  progress,  of  a  contingent  of 
Australians,  the  members  of  which  were  paid  and  supported  by 
the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales,  and  who  rendered  good  service 
in  the  engagements  which  followed  their  arrival.  The  command 
of  the  entire  expedition  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Gr.  Graham,  but  he 
was  not  destined  on  this  occasion  to  repeat  the  triumphs  of  the 
previous  year.  The  Arabs,  who  had  been  content  to  leave  Suakim 
comparatively  unmolested  during  the  winter,  were  roused  to  fresh 
activity  by  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  and  Osman  Digna  speedily 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  very  considerable  following.  From 
the  very  first  moment  the  British  advance  into  the  surroimding 
country  was  opposed,  and  almost  daily  encounters  with  the  Arabs 
ensued.  The  Indian  troops,  after  displaying  a  little  unsteadiness, 
soon  became  accustomed  to  the  Arab  methods  of  fighting,  and 
showed  themselves  capable  and  courageous  soldiers,  and  with  their 
European  weapons  more  than  a  match  for  the  Arabs.  The  latter, 
however,  had  by  this  time  learnt  the  dangers  of  a  general  engage- 
ment, and  in  spite  of  the  losses  inflicted  on  them  from  day  to  day 
they  showed  themselves  ready  to  resume  their  skirmishing  tactics 
when  the  opportunity  offered.  Several  times  they  contrived  to 
enter  the  camp  of  the  Indian  troops  during  the  night,  and  having 
quietly  despatched  all  stragglers  they  escaped  in  the  darkless, 
while  the  knowledge  of  the  country  possessed  by  them,  combined 
with  their  rapid  and  stealthy  movements,  rendered  them  dangerous 
opponents  in  the  bush.  In  the  first  serious  engagement  (March 
20)  whilst  the  British  column  was  advancing  upon  the  village  of 
Hasheen,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Arabs,  who  maintained  a  battle 
and  barred  the  road  for  several  hours,  and  were  not  dispersed 
without  considerable  difficulty.  Two  days  later  there  was  a  second 
engagement  of  which  the  results  were  still  more  questionable.  It 
had  been  decided  to  construct  a  chain  of  fortified  posts  inland  to 
guard  the  proposed  line  of  advance,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
taking  possession  of  Tamai.  General  Sir  J.  McNiell  moved  out 
(March  22)  of  the  Suakim  intrenchments  at  the  head  of  a  force 
composed  partly  of  Indian  and  partly  of  British  troops,  to  convoy 
a  large  number  of  baggage  anitnals  laden  with  stores  for  the  new 
zaribas.  After  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  had  been  traversed  a 
halt  was  called,  and  it  was  resolved  to  construct  at  once  a  zariba, 
and  to  send  back  part  of  the  force  to  Suakim ;  but  when,  however, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  transport  animals  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
zariba,  and  the  troops  were  preparing  to  follow,  a  large  force  of  the 
Arabs  suddenly  emerged  from  the  surrounding  cover,  and  rushed 
upon  our  men.  The  camp  was  momentarily  thrown  into  conftision, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  the  men  fell  into  their  places  and  opened  so 
hot  a  fire  upon  the  Arabs  from  the  zariba  that  they  were  forced  to 
fall  back  to  the  cover  of  the  brushwood,  into  which  they  vanished 
as  suddenly  as  they  had  emerged.     It  was  then  discovered  that 
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nearly  the  whole  of  the  transport  animals  of  the  column  had  been 
hamstrung  or  killed,  and  that  large  numbers  of  the  camp-followers 
had  been  cut  down ;  while  so  impetuous  had  been  the  rush  that 
many  of  the  Arabs  were  actually  bayonetted  inside  the  zaribas. 
After  this  warning,  better  precautions  against  surprise  were  taken, 
and  though  subsequent  advances  were  opposed  by  the  Arabs,  they 
never  so  nearly  again  succeeded  in  their  tactics.  But  just  when 
these  useful  lessons  had  been  at  last  mastered,  the  complications 
on  the  Indian  frontier  gave  a  new  current  to  the  thoughts  of 
statesmen  and  commanders.  The  project  of  the  line  to  Berber 
was  abandoned,  and  most  of  the  troops  originally  intended  for 
Egypt  were  despatched  to  India  or  to  England.  The  railway 
plant,  moreover,  sent  from  England,  which  had  been  described  as 
the  pacific  means  for  civilising  the  Arabs,  was  reloaded  on  the 
transport  and  sent  back  to  England ;  whilst  so  much  of  the  line 
laid  down  as  had  escaped  the  Arab  attacks  was  removed.  Suakim 
itself,  however,  was  defended  on  the  land  side  by  a  series  of  field 
works,  and  though  it  was  occasionally  harassed  by  night  attacks, 
its  possession  was  never  seriously  contested  by  the  Arabs  until  up 
to  very  nearly  the  close  of  the  year. 

Meanwhile,  at  Dongola  the  desert  heat  was  trying  to  the 
utmost  the  health  of  the  troops  stationed  there,  and  towards 
the  end  of  May  orders  were  given  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  army 
to  within  the  frontier  of  Upper  Egypt.  This  step  was  fraught 
with  less  danger  as  the  prospect  of  the  Mahdi's  advance  daily 
became  less  probable.  The  capture  of  Khartoum,  which  had  been 
taken  in  England  as  a  severe  blow  to  English  policy  in  the 
East,  proved  to  be  but  a  barren  victory-  for  the  Madhi.  His 
followers  had  endured  the  hardships  and  faced  the  dangers  of  the 
siege,  in  the  anticipation  of  obtaining  rich  booty  when  the  city 
was  taken,  and  they  were  grievously  disappointed  at  the  actual 
result.  According  to  the  story  of  some  of  Gordon's  soldiers  who 
escaped  after  being  sold  as  slaves,  Farag  Pasha  himself  was 
butchered  by  the  dervishes  because  he  was  unable  to  indicate  to 
them  the  whereabouts  of  a  supposed  buried  treasure.  However 
this  may  have  been,  great  dissatisfaction  undoubtedly  prevailed 
among  the  besiegers,  which  increased  by  the  accounts  of  the 
fighting  received  from  the  survivors  of  the  conflicts  at  Abu  Klea 
and  Gubat.  Under  these  influences  the  army  of  the  Mahdi  began 
to  melt  away,  and  his  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  appearance 
of  a  rival  prophet  at  Kordofan,  against  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  send  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  who  remained  faithfrd.  All 
chance  of  an  invasion  of  Egypt  being  thus  postponed  until  after 
the  summer,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  Dongola,  and  fix  the  fron- 
tier to  be  guarded  at  Akasheh,  a  little  above  Wady  Haifa.  The 
camp-followers  and  friendly  natives  were  included  in  the  withdrawal, 
and  the  whole  city  was  entirely  deserted.  The  retreat  was  effected 
in  masterly  style.  Everything  that  prudence  could  suggest  to 
lighten  the  march  was  adopted,  and  the  military  stations  erected 
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at  the  end  of  every  stage  of  the  journey  were  regarded  as  models 
of  military  science.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  road  traversed 
had  never  been  used  in  modem  times  by  an  army,  and  that  in 
many  places  it  presented  unusual  difficulties,  not  a  single  failure 
in  the  arrangements  was  recorded,  and  as  each  battalion  passed  from 
station  to  station,  it  found  its  rations  ready  and  billets  prepared,  with 
as  much  precision  as  if  it  had  been  moving  by  road  from  Londcua 
to  Aldershot.  The  wisdom  of  the  step  taken  was  confirmed  when, 
in  July,  the  news  transpired  of  the  Mahdi's  death  from  typhus  or 
small-pox.  Before  his  death  he  had  nominated  his  nephew  Ab- 
dullah, as  his  successor,  but  his  death  seemed  likely  to  suspend, 
at  least  temporarily,  all  preparations  for  an  autumn  campaign.  On 
the  part  of  the  British,  also,  the  change  of  government  produced 
no  reversal  of  policy,  the  Conservatives  deciding  to  abandon  the 
whole  of  the  Soudan,  save  the  Red  Sea  ports,  to  the  Soudanese. 
So  far  as  Egypt  was  concerned,  this  plan  seemed  fairly  successful 
up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  Arabs  began  to  make  their 
presence  felt  at  Akasheh,  the  British  advanced  post  on  the  Nile. 
The  cause  of  their  attacks,  whether  the  natural  Arabian  desire  for 
plunder,  or  religious  fanaticism  arising  out  of  the  movement 
originated  by  the  Mahdi,  was  not  very  clear ;  but  their  persistence 
was  such  as  to  cause  some  alarm  in  Upper  Egypt  and  at  Cairo, 
where  the  fear  gained  ground  that  the  oft-threatened  advance  of 
the  Arabs  upon  Egypt  might  be  attempted  by  the  followers  of 
Abdullah.  The  close  of  the  year  found  a  force  of  hostile  Arabs 
holding  entrenched  positions  a  short  distance  beyond  the  outposts 
held  by  the  British  troops,  and  from  there  they  were  only  driven 
out  after  a  series  of  smart  skirmishes,  in  which  they  suffered 
heavily.  The  British  expeditionary  force  in  Egypt,  although  some- 
what reduced  before  the  winter,  consisted  of  about  14,000  men, 
besides  Indians  and  Egyptians,  and  exclusive  of  the  transport  and 
other  services.  Of  this  force  8,300  were  in  Egypt  proper,  north  of 
Assouan,  whilst  Suakim  was  held  by  400  infantry  and  a  battery  of 
artillery.  The  frontier  field  force  of  5,400  men  was  stationed  in 
detachments  of  varying  strength  at  Assouan,  Korosko,  Wady  Haifa, 
Akasheh,  and  Koseh ;  but  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  frontier 
force  to  1 6,000  men,  of  whom  one-half  were  to  be  British. 

Turning  from  military  to  civil  aflFairs,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  reported  to  the  British  Ministry  that  the 
delay  which  had  taken  place  in  arriving  at  a  settlement  of  the  in- 
demnity claims  had  exasperated  public  opinion  and  shaken  con- 
fidence in  the  English  Government.  In  his  letter  he  stated  that 
"  intrigues  of  all  descriptions  were  rife ;  the  suffering  caused  by 
the  non-payment  of  the  Alexandria  indemnities  was  very  great ; 
trade  was  very  slack  ;  and  commercial  transactions,  as  far  as  they 
were  based  upon  credit,  were  almost  at  a  standstill."  Law  suits 
against  the  Government  on  account  of  the  deductions  from  the 
coupons  were  still  pending,  and  sooner  or  later  another  financial 
crisis  seemed  inevitable.     While,  however,  the  urgent  necessity 
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for  a  settlement  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  Home  Government, 
it  found  its  proposals  of  the  previous  year  still  blocked  by  the 
determined  opposition  of  France.  At  the  same  time  Prince 
Bismarck  did  not  disguise  his  intention  to  avail  himself  of  the 
difficulties  which  England  met  with  or  had  aroused  in  Egypt, 
in  order  to  express  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  attitude  of  England 
towards  the  Grerman  colonial  policy,  as  a  means  of  putting  pressure 
upon  her.  By  the  middle  of  January,  however,  the  French  Govern- 
ment, after  a  delay  of  seven  weeks,  submitted,  in  reply,  a  series  of 
counter-proposals  which  opened  the  way  for  fresh  negotiations. 
In  the  French  counter-proposals  the  view  that  the  Egyptian 
revenues  were  sufficient  to  cover  the  normal  expenditure  was  re- 
stated, and  it  was  suggested  that  a  commission  of  inquiry  should 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  subject.  But  as  the  inquiry  meant 
delay,  and  immediate  measures  of  relief  were  needed,  consent,  it 
was  said,  might  be  given  provisionally  to  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on 
the  coupons  of  all  the  debts,  to  be  repaid  if  the  revenues  were 
found  sufficient.  With  respect  to  the  proposed  Egyptian  Jxmn 
the  French  Government  suggested  that  it  should  be  for  the 
sum  of  9,000,000?.,  to  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent.,  under 
the  collective  guarantee  of  the  Powers,  the  amount  required  for 
service  of  the  debt  being  at  the  same  time  made  a  first  charge 
upon  the  Egyptian  revenue.  The  proposal  to  tax  foreigners  equally 
with  natives  was  assented  to,  but  objection  was  made  to  the  British 
proposals  for  a  re -administration  of  the  Daira  and  Domain  lands, 
and  tlie  merging  of  the  Domain  Loan  in  the  Privileged  Debt,  and 
the  Daira  Loan  in  the  Unified  Stocks.  At  the  time  these  counter- 
proposals were  made,  the  British  Government  was  also  indirectly 
made  aware  of  the  fact,  that  during  the  interval  of  delay,  France 
had  been  negotiating  with  the  other  Powers,  and  had  already 
obtained  the  adhesion  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia.  In  reply 
to  the  French  proposals.  Lord  Granville  accepted  the  substitution 
of  an  international  guarantee  for  the  new  loan,  and  relinquished 
his  proposal  as  to  the  Daira  and  Domain  lands  and  loans.  He 
declined,  however,  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
of  inquiry,  and  suggested  that  the  new  arrangements  should  have 
a  two  years'  trial  before  anything  of  the  kind  was  attempted.  The 
counter-proposal  was  accepted,  January  28,  by  the  French  and 
the  other  Governments,  and  M.  Waddington  delivered  the  formal 
acceptance  by  the  French  Government,  February  8,  with  a  detailed 
statement  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  scheme.  The 
arrangement  of  details,  however,  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  ;  but  at  length  a  convention  was  signed  (March 
18)  in  Ix)ndon  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  France,  Italy,  Eussia,  and  Turkey,  settling  the 
terms  of  the  loan,  with  the  exception  of  the  price  of  issue.  Even 
after  this  was  accomplished,  various  difficulties  arose,  and  in  spite 
of  the  dire  financial  straits  to  which  the  Egyptian  Government 
was  reduced,  the  Khedival  decrees  authorising  its  issue  were  delayed 
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for  some  time  (July  27).  Two  days  afterwards  the  loan  of  9,000,000L 
at  3  per  cent,  interest  wks  offered  for  public  subscription  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  and  Frankfort,  at  an  issue  price  of  95^,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  applications  for  200,000,000i.  had  been 
received.  By  the  Khedival  decrees  it  was  also  provided  that 
during  the  years  1885-6  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  should  be  levied  on 
the  coupons  of  the  Preference  and  Unified  Debts,  as  also  under 
some  cases  on  those  of  the  Daira  and  Domains.  The  redemption 
of  the  Privileged  and  Unified  Debts  was  at  the  same  time  sus- 
pended, and  the  British  Government  consented  to  forego  one-half 
per  cent,  of  the  interest  due  on  the  176,602  Suez  shares  purchased 
in  1875. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  delay  between  the  signing  of 
the  convention  and  the  issue  of  the  loan  was  due  to  a  diplomatic 
controversy  with  France,  which  arose  (April)  respecting  the  sup- 
pression of  a  French  newspaper  entitled  Le  Bosphore  Egyptien. 
This  journal  had  for  a  long  period  assailed  both  the  Egyptian  and 
British  Governments  in  the  most  malicious  and  scurrilous  manner ; 
and  during  1 884  a  decree  had  been  made  for  its  suppression,  but, 
owing  to  French  influence,  had  never  been  jexecuted.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  joimial  was  supported  by  a  prominent 
French  official,  who  used  it  as  the  exponent  of  anti-English  views 
stronger  than  he  dared  openly  to  avow ;  but  matters  were  brought 
to  a  climax  when  the  paper  began  to  publish  fitlse  news  in  Arabic,  for 
circulation  among  the  Arabs,  designed  to  arouse  hostility  against 
the  British.  A  fresh  decree  of  suspension  was  therefore  made, 
and  Captain  Fenwick,  commandant  of  the  Cairo  Native  Police, 
with  a  strong  body  of  constabulary,  proceeded  (April  8)  to  the 
printing  office  of  the  paper,  and,  having  cleared  the  premises, 
sealed  up  the  doors  and  left  the  place  under  a  guard.  The  acting 
French  Consul-General,  M.  Taillandier,  at  once  protested  against 
this  act  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  contending  that  while  the 
Government  had  an  undoubted  right  to  suppress  by  decree  any 
newspaper,  it  had  no  power  to  give  effect  to  that  decree  by  closing 
a  printing  office.  In  consequence  of  this  protest  notice  was  given 
to  the  printer  that  he  might  open  his  premises  and  continue 
his  business,  provided  that  he  no  longer  printed  Le  Bosphore 
Egyptien ;  but  this  he  refused  to  do,  and  his  action  received  the 
support  of  the  French  Consul-General.  In  these  actions,  M.  Tail- 
landier was  supported  by  the  French  Government,  which  approved 
of  the  course  he  had  taken,  formally  demanded  reparation  and  an 
apology  from  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  when  this  was  declined, 
ordered  him  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  and  retire  to  Alexan- 
dria (April  25).  Ultimately  the  matter  was  arranged  between  the 
British  and  French  Governments,  and  the  Egyptian  Govennpent, 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  latter,  consented  to  the  reopening 
of  the  printing  office,  to  withdraw  the  decree  of  suspension,  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money  in  compensation  to  the  printer,  and  to  make  a 
suitable  apology  to  the  French  Government.     Le  Bosphore  Egyp- 
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tien  was  immediately  re-issued,  its  articles  displaying  more 
violence  and  malice  than  before,  especially  in  its  personal  attacks 
upon  the  leading  English  officials  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian 
Government.  No  further  notice,  however,  was  taken  by  the 
Egyptian  Government,  and  the  publication  was  continued  until 
September,  when  the  paper  ceased  to  appear. 

The  success  of  the  new  loan,  combined  with  the  enforced 
economy  of  administration,  removed  from  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment the  pressing  liabilities  by  which  it  had  been  hampered  ;  and 
when  no  payment  of  the  indemnity  awards  was  made  (August)  the 
home  policy  began  to  offer  a  more  hopeful  future.  The  returns 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  also  indicated  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  was  increasing,  the  revenue  being  larger  and  the 
ordinary  expenditure  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Khedive  in  the  course  of  the  summer  made  a  tour  of  in- 
spection through  the  Delta,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  irri- 
gation works,  and  was  everywhere  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
population.  In  a  conversation  reported  after  his  return  to  Cairo, 
the  Khedive  expressed  himself  much  pleased  at  the  noticeable 
increase  of  comfort  among  the  peasantry,  and  a  growing  feeling  of 
mdependence  and  self-respect. 

At  the  end  of  October  Sir  H.  Drummond  WolflF  arrived  at 
Cairo  from  Constantinople,  and  presented  his  credentials  (Oct.  31) 
as  special  envoy,  bringing  with  him  a  copy  of  the  recently  con- 
cluded Anglo -Turkish  Convention.  This  convention  had  not  been 
obtained  without  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Turks  to  give  any  official  recognition  to  the  English  position 
in  Egypt  was  further  evinced  by  the  delay  which  ensued  in  send- 
ing the  promised  Turkish  Commissioner  to  co-operate  with  Sir 
H.  D.  WolflF.  When  the  latter  left  Constantinople  it  was  pro- 
mised that  Mukhtar  Pasha,  as  Turkish  Commissioner,  should 
follow  immediately ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  and  renewed 
representations  of  Sir  W.  White,  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  end 
of  December  that  Mukhtar  Pasha  left  Constantinople  for  Alex- 
andria. The  ostensible  reasons  advanced  for  the  long  delay  were 
illness  and  bad  weather ;  but  it  is  probable  the  real  reasons  were 
certain  representations  made  at  Constantinople,  to  the  eflfect  that 
Turkish  interests  would  be  best  promoted  by  the  Government 
remaining  on  friendly*terms  with  all  the  Powers,  rather  than  by 
attaching  herself  in  any  way  to  England.  By  the  arrival  of 
Mukhtar  Pasha  at  Cairo  (Dec.  27)  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
mission  of  Sir  H.  D.  WolflF  was  accomplished,  inasmuch  as  it  im- 
plied a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  British  authority  in  Egypt  was 
supported  by  the  acknowledged  suzerain  of  the  country,  while  by 
the  terms  of  the  convention  the  evacuation  of  Egypt,  instead  of 
being  fixed  by  any  arbitrary  date,  was  postponed  until  peace  and 
order  should  have  been  restored,  and  the  native  government 
established  on  a  settled  basis. 

Closely  connected  with  the  political  history  of  Egypt  during 
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the  year  1885  was  the  acquisition  of  the  port  of  Massowah  on  the 
Red  Sea  by  the  Italian  Government,  only  anticipating,  perhaps, 
the  unexpressed  wishes  of  the  English  Ministry.  The  possession 
of  this  port  had  long  been  earnestly  coveted  by  the  Abyssinians ; 
but  it  was  for  many  reasons  undesirable  that  it  should  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  people  so  little  civilised  and  so  unsettled.  The 
ready  acquiescence  of  the  Italian  Government  in  the  views  of  the 
British  Cabinet  gave  general  satisfaction  in  England,  but  it  was 
less  appreciated  in  Italy  itself.  The  Italian  expedition  arrived  at 
Massowah  at  the  end  of  January,  and  a  battalion  of  Bersaglieri 
and  a  battery  of  artillery  were  at  once  landed  (Jan.  29)  and  took 
possession  of  the  town.  It  was  announced  that  the  Italians  would 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  civil  authorities,  but  that  they  would 
occupy  the  forts  conjointly  with  the  small  Egyptian  garrison.  A 
protest  handed  in  by  the  Egyptian  authorities,  reserving  the 
rights  of  the  Sultan,  was  duly  acknowledged,  and  the  Turkish  flag  was 
left  flying  alongside  that  of  Italy.  While,  however,  everything 
was  done  that  was  possible  to  humour  Turkish  susceptibilities, 
the  Italians  soon  gave  evidence  of  their  intention  to  remain. 
Reinforcements  were  landed,  and  the  strength  of  the  Italian  fleet 
in  the  Red  Sea  was  considerably  increased. 

During  the  year  the  hold  of  the  Italian  Government  upon  the 
port  was  quietly  strengthened,  its  success  in  this  work  being  due 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  tact  which  the  Italian  officials  displayed 
in  their  management  of  the  natives.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
military  engineers,  the  defences  of  the  port  were  greatly  improved, 
and  additional  fortifications,  effectively  armed,  were  erected  both 
on  the  coast  and  inland.  At  the  same  time  a  native  force  of 
Nubians  and  Bashi-Bazouks  was  enrolled  and  placed  under  Italian 
direction.  The  members  of  this  force  were  chiefly  employed  for 
police  purposes,  and  for  the  protection,  against  the  attacks  of  ma- 
rauding Arabs,  of  the  caravans  trading  with  the  port.  By  a  policy 
of  conciliation  the  confidence  of  the  natives  was  gained,  and 
friendly  relations  were  established  with  the  surrounding  tribes. 
The  commercial  advantages  which  had  been  anticipated  from  the 
possession  of  the  port  were  hardly  realised  during  the  year,  for  the 
trade,  though  brisk  at  times,  was  intermittent.  But  good  hopes 
were  entertained  that  in  the  future  it  would  prove  to  be  regular 
and  remunerative.  The  progress  of  the  Italians  however  awakened 
considerable  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  and  after 
a  time  the  latter  did  all  in  their  power  to  thwart  the  Italian 
authorities,  and  to  weaken  their  influence  with  the  people.  After 
enduring  this  for  several  months  the  civil  administration  of  the 
district  was  assumed  by  General  Gene,  the  Italian  commander, 
and  the  Egyptian  Vice-Govemor,  Izzet  Bey,  and  the  Egyptian 
regulars  were  embarked,  at  their  own  request,  for  Suez.  At  the 
same  time  the  Italian  flag  was  hoisted  over  all  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages— a  step  which  met  with  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  but  which  was  said  to  have  given  offence  to  King  John, 
the  ruler  of  Abyssinia. 
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The  mission  to  King  John,  undertaken  by  Admiral  Hewett  in 
the  previous  year,  had  resulted  in  securing  friendly  relations 
between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  and  a  promise  was  obtained  from 
the  Abyssinian  ruler  that  an  expedition  should  be  despatched  for 
the  relief  of  some  of  the  beleaguered  garrisons.  Some  time 
elapsed,  however,  before  the  fulfilment  of  this  undertaking.  In 
September  a  large  force,  composed  of  friendly  Arabs  and  Abys- 
sinians,  under  the  command  of  Ras  Alula,  the  Abyssinian  general, 
advanced  against  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Hadendowas,  under  the 
command  of  Osman  Digna.  An  engagement  took  place  at  Kafeil, 
where  the  Hadendowas  were  driven  out  of  a  strongly  entrenched 
position  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  This  first  success, 
however,  the  Abyssinians  failed  to  follow  up  promptly,  and  when 
at  length  the  advance  was  made  it  was  too  late  to  rescue  the 
Egy[)tian  garrisons.  The  more  important  bravely  held  out  so  long 
as  any  hope  of  succour  remained,  but  at  length,  seeing  no  chance 
of  aid,  they  were  compelled  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy ; 
whilst  the  garrison  of  Gallabat,  consisting  of  1,000  men,  managed 
to  cut  its  way  out  and  found  a  refuge  on  Abyssinian  territory. 

n.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Cape  Colony.— In  the  first  week  of  the  year.  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
2)roclaimed  anew  the  British  protectorate  over  Pondoland,  a  strip 
of  territory  lying  along  the  coast  between  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Cape  Colony  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Natal,  and  hitherto 
enjoying  a  position  of  dubious  independence.  Though  in  itself 
an  event  of  slight  importance,  this  re-annexation  was  a  wise  pre- 
caution in  view  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  South  Africa,  and  of 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  hoisting  the  British  flag  at  St.  Lucia  Bay* 
thereby  extending  the  Queen's  authority  over  the  whole  coast- 
line northwards  from  Natal  to  the  Portuguese  border.  By  this 
act,  the  shore  of  South  Africa,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River 
on  the  west  to  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  east,  was  secmred  to  Great 
Britain.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  wondered  at  if  this  con- 
solidation of  the  British  protectorate  excited  hostile  criticism. 
Prince  Bismarck  at  once  complained,  through  the  German  ambas- 
sador in  London,  that  the  Bechuanaland  Expedition  was  an  en- 
croachment on  the  German  colony  of  Angra  Pequena  ;  but  he  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  Lord  Granville's  assurance  (December,  1884) 
that  the  two  districts  were  700  miles  apart,  that  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  treaty  of  1883  with 
the  Boers,  and  that  it  was  in  no  sense  hostile  to  any  German 
colonial  movement.  He  further  stated  that,  so  far  from  the 
Cape  Government  being  jealous  of  German  extension,  the  British 
Government  had  recognised  the  German  protectorate  on  the  coast 
of  Damaraland  and  Namaqualand  for  20  miles  inland,  and  saw  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended  as  far  inland  as  the  20th 
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meridian  of  longitude.  Eastward  of  this  limit,  however,  and  to 
the  immediate  north  of  Cape  Colony  lay  the  Kalahari  country, 
and  over  this  the  British  Government  had  consented  that  the  Cape 
Government  should  exercise  control.  Prince  Bismarck  prudently 
abstained  from  any  further  insistance  of  German  pretensions,  and 
the  matter,  so  far  as  that  country  was  concerned,  was  allowed  to 
drop. 

The  contingency,  however,  of  a  war  between  England  and 
Russia  aroused  considerable  excitement  throughout  Cape  Colony 
as  to  its  capabilities  of  defence,  and  opinion  was  divided  as  to 
whether  Simon's  Bay  and  Table  Bay  should  both  be  thoroughly 
fortified,  or  whether  the  latter  should  be  made  a  large  and 
impregnable  naval  station,  able  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the 
Australian  colonies  and  India.  In  favour  of  the  latter  view,  it 
was  urged  that  in  Table  Bay  the  British  fleet  already  had  a 
spacious  dry  dock,  and  abundant  accommodation  for  coaling  or  other 
purposes,  available  at  all  tides  and  in  all  weathers,  and  that  the 
breakwater,  when  finished,  would  afford  a  large  anchorage-ground, 
sheltered  from  the  dangerous  north-westerly  winds.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  Robben  Island  was  especially  adapted  for  the  site  of 
a  strong  fort,  whilst  above  the  docks  and  anchorage-ground,  Laon 
Mountain  offered  tempting  sites  for  the  erection  of  powerful  and 
unassailable  batteries.  The  reasons  in  favour  of  Simon's  Bay,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  chiefly  of  a  sentimental  nature,  and  the 
expense  of  adequately  fortifying  and  garrisoning  the  heights 
would  be  enormous,  when  compared  with  the  natural  advantages 
offered  by  Table  Bay. 

When  the  Cape  Parliament  met  (May  15)  the  Governor  made 
no  reference  in  his  speech  to  the  permanent  annexation  of 
Bechuanaland,  remarking  only  that  the  length  of  the  military 
occupation  and  the  future  form  of  government  of  the  district  were 
still  uncertain,  and  the  Ministry  went  no  further  than  to  introduce 
bills  sanctioning  the  annexation  of  the  Transkei  territories,  and 
creating  a  council  for  the  representation  of  the  interests  of  the 
unenfranchised  natives.  Mr.  Sprigg,  the  treasurer  of  the  colony, 
in  making  his  financial  statement  (June  4)  reported  that  the  deficit 
of  55fiOOL  existing  at  the  close  of  the  previous  financial  year 
(June  30,  1884),  had  been  reduced  to  28,000i,  The  temporary 
loan  of  l,000,000i.  from  the  Standard  Bank  in  1883,  had  been 
reduced  to  400,000^.,  and  for  the  current  financial  year  the  revenue 
was  estimated  at  3,530,000i.,  and  the  expenditure  at  3,472,000Z., 
showing  a  surplus  for  June  30,  1886,  of  58,OOOi.,  involving,  con- 
sequently, no  additional  taxation  on  fresh  loans. 

The  chief  subject  of  debate  in  the  Cape  Parliament  was  the 
Bechuanaland  question,  which  after  extending  over  a  week  (from 
June  29),  resulted  only  in  the  adoption  of  a  motion  for  the  pro- 
duction of  papers,  and  the  Ministers  were  left  untrammelled  by 
any  pledge  or  policy.  Mr.  Upington,  the  Premier,  in  a  lengthy 
speech  reviewed,  in  a  hostile  spirit,  the  course  of  Imperial  policy 
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in  Bechuanaland,  ridiculed  the  attitude  adopted  by  Sir  C.  Warren, 
and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Van  Niekerk.  He  expressed,  more- 
over, his  belief  that  it  was  the  duty  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
to  hold  fast  by  the  inner  protectorate  until  the  colony  was  prepared 
to  take  over  the  responsibility  of  government.  Messrs.  Rhodes 
and  Sprigg  also  vigorously  attacked  Sir  C.  Warren  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  Mr.  Sprigg  stigmatising  Sir  C.  Warren's  proposal  for 
the  settlement  of  Bechuanaland  as  that  of  a  madman,  and  urging 
the  House  not  to  annex  the  territory  on  Sir  C.  Warren's  conditions. 
The  Ministry,  in  a  word,  were  not  prepared  to  state  their  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  Bechuanaland  until  they  knew  the  conse- 
quences of  the  change  of  Government  in  England,  but  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly  were  strongly  opposed  to  its  annexation  to  Cape 
Colony.  A  fortnight  later  Sir  Thomas  Scanlan  moved  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Government  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hoskyns 
from  the  office  of  Crown  Prosecutor  in  Griqualand  West,  but  was 
defeated  by  43  to  13  votes.  On  a  subsequent  day  (July  29)  ]\ir. 
Upington  announced  that  the  Government  had  made  fresh  pro- 
posals to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  annexation  of  Bechuana- 
land to  Cape  Colony,  but  that  these  proposals  not  having  been 
accepted,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  bill  to  be  introduced  during 
the  session.  Parliament  was  prorogued  (Aug.  14)  without  any 
definite  settlement  being  arrived  at.  A  momentary  and  local 
difficulty  arose  in  consequence  of  customs  duties  having  been  im- 
posed by  the  Cape  Government  on  all  goods  entering  the  colony 
across  the  Natal  border.  The  inhabitants  of  Griqualand  East,  who 
were  the  first  and  most  to  suflfer  from  this  restriction  of  trade, 
appealed  to  the  Imperial  Government  (Sept.)  against  the  imposi- 
tion, but  without  obtaining  much  redress.  Trade,  however,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  at  least  was  not  affected,  for  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  the  railways  of  the  colony  yielded 
sufficient  to  pay  all  their  working  expenses,  besides  leaving  a 
surplus  of  nearly  3^  per  cent,  towards  payment  of  interest  on  the 
capital  expended  on  constructions.  The  colony,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  had  1,642  miles  of  railway  in  working  order,  representing  an 
outlay  of  14,788,600^.,  inclusive  of  the  Kimberley  extension  of  80 
miles,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  400,000/. 

Bechuanaland, — This,  our  youngest  colony,  lying  in  the  heart 
of  temperate  Africa,  and  equal  in  area  to  Spain,  was  added  to  the 
British  Empire  early  in  the  year.  Its  official  limits  are  "  the  parts 
of  South  Africa  situate  west  of  the  boundary  of  the  South  African 
Kepublic ;  north  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  east  of 
the  20th  meridian  of  east  longitude ;  and  south  of  the  22nd 
parallel  of  south  latitude."  It  forms  part  of  the  great  central 
backbone  of  Africa,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a  plateau  of  from 
4,000  t-o  6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  healthy  for 
Europeans,  and  the  soil  is  rich,  well-watered,  and  well-suited  for 
agriculture ;  and  though  the  Boers,  from  interested  motives, 
depreciate  in  public  its  advantages,  they  tell  one  another  it  is  the 
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best  pasture-land  in  South  Africa.  As  a  trade  route  to  the  interior 
of  Africa  it  promises  to  have  an  important  future,  and  the  Queen's 
protectorate  will  shield  the  natives  from  the  filibustering  raids 
of  the  Boers  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  aggression  of  native 
tribes  on  the  other.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  who  had  arrived  in 
December,  1884,  in  command  of  an  expedition  from  which  great 
results  were  expected,  was  received  everywhere  with  enthusiasm. 
His  good  services  in  South  Africa  from  1876  to  1879 — during  the 
anxious  period  which  followed  the  Isandlana  disaster,  he  ad- 
ministered the  government  of  Griqualand  West — had  not  been 
forgotten.  He  was  now  charged  by  the  Imperial  Grovemment  to 
expel  freebooters  from  Bechuanaland,  to  restore  order,  and  to  hold 
the  country  until  some  regular  form  of  government  should  be 
established.  On  his  arrival  he  proclaimed  military  law  throughout 
the  district,  and  took  over  the  administration  into  his  own  hands. 
His  rapid  movements  and  resolute  action  at  once  bore  fruit.  The 
filibusters  principally  "  tracked  out,"  and  the  law-abiding  settlers 
welcomed  him  warmly,  and  seconded  his  efforts  to  restore  order. 
Even  in  Stellaland  and  Goshen,  the  disafi'ected  districts,  the  esta- 
blishment of  English  authority  in  some  form  made  itself  felt. 

Sir  C.  Warren's  policy  received  support  from  all  classes.  He 
found  that,  during  the  fifteen  months  of  the  existence  of  Stellaland 
as  a  republic,  a  debt  of  ll,000i.  had  been  incurred,  with  no  prac- 
tical means  at  hand  for  discharging  the  liability.  Having  therefore 
summoned  a  meeting  of  350  of  the  leading  Stellalanders,  he  pro- 
posed certain  radical  changes  in  view  of  the  financial  situation : 
(1)  that  the  existing  system  of  government  should  be  changed  for 
one  which  the  finances  of  the  country  could  support ;  (2)  that  the 
Government  offices  should  be  closed  for  a  week,  in  order  to  allow 
an  examination  into  the  claims  against  the  Government ;  (3)  that 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  cases  of  those  officials  who  had 
received  both  land  and  salary  for  their  services ;  and  (4)  that,  on 
the  establishment  of  these  claims,  the  inhabitants  of  Stellaland 
should  consent  to  bear  their  share  of  the  common  debt.  These 
proposals  having  been  carried  by  acclamation,  the  meeting  broke 
up  with  cheers  for  the  Queen  and  Sir  C.  Warren.  The  latter  then 
consented  to  an  interview  on  the  Transvaal  frontier  with  President 
Kriiger,  who  urged  the  recognition  of  certain  individual  claims  to 
land  in  Goshen.  Sir  C.  Warren,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Rhodes,  stated  in  reply  that  the  Goshen 
'  Bestuur '  were  a  gang  of  land-robbers,  and  that  no  whites  would 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  Goshen  without  special  permits.  He  also 
denied  the  right  of  the  natives  to  alienate  their  lands,  but  he 
would  admit  the  validity  of  such  rights  as  could  stand  the  test  of 
inquiry.  After  some  wrangling  and  delay,  an  imderstanding  was 
arrived  at  with  President  Kriiger,  and  officials  were  despatched  to 
Rooi  Ground  to  order  off  the  Goshenites,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  residents  of  Stellaland  and  the  Transvaal  should  only  be  per- 
mitted to  cross  the  frontier  when  provided  with  regular  passports 
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from  their  respective  governments.  Having  settled  these  points, 
Sir  Charles  Warren  proceeded  to  mass  his  troops  at  Vryburg, 
which  he  selected  as  his  head-quarters,  and  fixed  the  date 
(March  10)  for  the  election  of  a  governing  body  for  Stellaland. 
By  that  date  also  all  grants  issued  by  the  late  Government  were 
to  be  presented  for  registry  and  investigation.  His  next  step  was 
to  arrest  Mr.  Van  Niekerk  and  Commandant  Celliers,  Stellaland 
burghers,  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  James  Honey. 
According  to  the  best-authenticated  version  of  a  much-vexed  story. 
Van  Niekerk,  when  chief  of  the  Stellaland  Kepublic,  had  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  Mr.  Honey  an  outlaw,  and  forbidding  him, 
under  penalty  of  death,  to  re-enter  Stellaland.  Undeterred  by 
this  proclamation,  Mr.  Honey  re-appeared  in  Stellaland,  was 
captured,  and  taken  to  the  Transvaal  for  trial.  The  authorities 
there  held  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  so  the  prisoner  was  taken 
back  to  Stellaland  and  barbarously  murdered  on  the  way.  This 
happened  early  in  1883 — and  although  Mr.  Honey  was  missed  in 
February,  it  was  not  until  four  months  later  that  his  remains 
were  found  and  identified  by  means  of  his  clothes  and  letters. 
The  body  bore  evidence  of  bullet-wounds,  and  the  skull  had  been 
battered  with  a  stone  and  frightfully  disfigured.  This  event, 
however,  had  taken  place  a  year  before  the  British  protectorate 
was  declared  over  Stellaland,  and  as  Van  Niekerk  was  Dutch, 
while  Mr.  Honey  was  English,  there  was  a  tendency  to  regard  the 
affair  as  a  race-quarrel.  The  little  evidence  obtainable  pointed  to 
murder  of  a  deliberate  and  brutal  kind;  but  the  investigation, 
after  lasting  over  a  week,  was  adjourned  without  arriving  at  a 
solution  of  the  tragedy.  Meanwhile,  the  Queen's  Order  in  Council, 
l^roviding  for  the  establishment  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  Bechuanaland  had  been  issued  ;  but  before  it  reached  Vryburg 
Sir  Charles  Warren  and  the  authorities  of  the  South  African  Ke- 
public had  grown  mutually  suspicious  of  one  another,  each  believ- 
ing the  other  to  be  animated  by  hostile  intentions,  and  preparing 
for  overt  acts.  After  much  difficultv.  Sir  H.  Robinson  succeeded 
in  allaying  these  mutual  apprehensions,  but  only  to  find  himself 
involved  in  a  still  more  serious  misunderstanding,  arising  from 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  Sir  C.  Warren's  camp.  There 
was  possibly  no  one  more  competent  to  help  the  administrator  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  respecting  the  causes  of  Mr.  Honey's 
murder,  but  Sir  H.  Robinson  held  strongly  to  the  opinion  that 
Mr,  Mackenzie's  antecedents  and  known  bias  rendered  his  presence 
at  Vryburg  impolitic.  The  point  was  referred  home  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  (Earl  of  Derby),  who  gave  his  decision  in  favour 
of  ]\Ir.  Mackenzie  being  permitted  to  remain,  to  assist  Sir  C. 
W^arren  in  his  investigations.  A  delicate  situation  was  thus  created, 
and  the  relations  between  Sir  H.  Robinson  and  Sir  C.  Warren  be- 
came somewhat  strained.  The  former  Eiccordingly  wrote  (March  11), 
to  Lord  Derby  that  Sir  Charles  Warren's  policy  did  not,  in  many 
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respects,  meet  with  his  approval,  and  requested  that  if  the  Home 
Government  preferred  to  leave  the  civil  settlement  of  Bechuana- 
land  in  Sir  Charles  Warren's  hands,  he  might  be  relieved  of  all 
responsibility.  Lord  Derby,  in  reply,  expressed  general  con- 
currence with  Sir  H.  Robinson,  but  reminded  him  that  Sir  Charles 
Warren's  appointment  was  civil  as  well  as  military,  that  public 
opinion  approved  his  policy  so  far,  and  that  his  supersession 
would  cause  great  dissatisfaction  in  England.  Sir  Charles  Warren 
was  instructed  at  the  same  time  to  refer  to  the  High  Commissioner 
all  questions  of  policy  whenever  practicable,  and  to  treat  with 
special  precautions  all  matters  affecting  the  Dutch  population. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Rhodes,  whose  relations  with  Sir 
Charles  Warren  had  also  become  strained,  resigned  his  post  as 
Deputy-Commissioner  for  Bechuanaland,  assigning  as  his  reason 
for  the  step  that  he  considered  Sir  C.  Warren's  action  without 
justification  and  contrary  to  treaty  obligations.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, pushed  forward  rapidly  and  reached  Rooi  Ground  (March  10) 
with  twenty  men,  while  the  inhabitants  believed  him  to  be  still  at 
Vryburg.  He  found  most  of  the  houses  occupied  by  Boers  and 
their  families,  whose  names  and  circumstances  he  caused  to  be 
entered  and  their  title-deeds  to  be  examined.  He  met  with  no 
opposition  to  his  advance,  and  a  deputation  of  twelve  loyalists 
presented  him  with  a  written  address  of  welcome,  desiring  that  the 
affairs  of  Goshen  might  be  arranged  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
of  Stellaland.  His  first  act  on  arriving  was  to  cause  the  body  of  Mr. 
Bethell  to  be  exhumed,  and,  after  removing  it  from  Rooi  Ground, 
he  had  it  re-interred  with  full  military  honours  at  Mafeteng,  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  brothers  of  the  murdered  man.  The  trial 
of  Van  Niekerk  and  Celliers  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Honey  was  then  resumed  (April  6)  at  Vryburg,  and  it  having 
been  proved  that  the  murder  was  committed  outside  the  Stella- 
land  border,  both  prisoners  were  discharged,  but  were  re-arrested 
and  brought  before  Major  Lowe,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Bechuanaland,  and  committed  for  trial.  Eventually  Van  Niekerk 
was  discharged,  on  the  ground  of  insuflBcient  evidence,  and  Celliers' 
trial  was  again  postponed.  Mr.  Honey's  servant  Arend,  however, 
had  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  murder,  which,  he  stated,  was 
committed  by  Diedricks  and  Adrian  de  la  Rey,  in  the  presence  of 
twenty-eight  Boers ;  he  further  stated  that  Van  Niekerk  knew  of 
the  murder  and  spoke  about  it. 

It  was  not  long  before  Sir  Charles  Warren  in  his  turn  called 
the  attention  of  the  Home  Government  (March  23)  to  the  diffi- 
culties he  experienced  in  carrying  out  his  duties  as  Special  Com- 
missioner, and  a  few  days  later  he  stated  that  it  was  all-important 
he  should  be  allowed  latitude  in  local  matters  and  in  the 
nomination  of  officers.  At  the  end  of  May,  Lord  Derby  informed 
him  that  the  Stellaland  titles  must  be  generally  recognised  and 
upheld,  except  in  instances  of  flagrant  coercion  or  unfairness,  and 
that  any  such  cases  should  be  reported  for  the  consideration  of 
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Her   Majesty's   Government,  but  that  no  detailed  investigation 
need  take  place  into  titles  generally. 

Sir  C.  Warren's  policy  bad  so  far  (April  25)  been  successful 
that  it  had  been  attended  by  neither  disturbance  nor  collision. 
He   consequently   took   the   earliest  opportunity   of  abrogating 
martial  law,  and  remitting  the  civil  administration  to  the  local 
Bestuur,   advised  by   two  British   oflficers.     He   next  proceeded 
northwards  to  Shoshong,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  adhesion  of 
the  important  chiefs  Sechele  and  Khama.     The  former  gave  an 
equivocal  answer,  "  When  we  see  what  benefits  Mankoroane  and 
Montsioa  get,  we  will  consider  the  question:  till  then,  go  and  do 
what  you  came  to  do !  "     The  native  chiefs,  however,  soon  found 
it  expedient  to  adopt  a  more  definite  course,  voluntarily  accepted 
the  British  protectorate,  and  ultimately  both  chiefs  agreed,  in 
return  for  the  recognition  of  their  independence,  to  protect  the 
trade  route  and  to  adopt  certain  internal  reforms.     This  speedy 
jiacification  of  Bechuanaland  and  the  consolidation  of  its  govern- 
ment were  not  favourably  viewed  by  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and 
President  Kriiger  denounced  the  efiects  of  this  policy  to  Sir  H. 
Robinson.     But  the  latter  replied  that  Sir  C.  Warren  considered 
President  Kriiger  could,  if  he  wished,  himself  materially  assist  in 
promoting  peace  in  South  Africa  by  preventing'  the  recent  fili- 
busters  congregating   near   the  border.     In  order  to  mark  the 
intentions  of  the  Government,  the  troops  reaped  the  crops  of  those 
freebooters   who    had  not   presented  claims,   and    handed   over 
one-half  of  them  to  the  Baralongs,  whilst  those  claimants  who 
had  substantiated  their  rights  were  left  undisturbed.     In  order, 
however,  to  realise  accurately  the  advantages  derivable  from  the 
annexation  of  Bechuanaland,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  Sir  C. 
Warren's  report  on  the  country  placed  under  his  administration. 
According  to  this,  the  colony  comprised  an  area  of  70,000  square 
miles,  including  within  its   protectorate   7,000  farms   of  6,000 
acres  each.     He  proposed  that  these  farms  should,  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  the  native  chiefs,  be  rented  by  English  settlers 
at  9/.  each.     The  revenue  derivable  from  the  Cape  customs,  an 
Imperial  contribution,  the  police  allowance,  the  land  receipts,  the 
hut  tax,  and  stamps,  he  placed  at  63,000i.,  a-nd  the  expenditure 
at  62,000Z.     The  Government  was  to  consist  of  (1)  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  under  the  High    Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  who 
should  not  be  Governor  of  Cape  Colony;  and  (2)  a  Legislative 
Council,  partly  oflBcial  and  partly  elected.     On  Sir  C.  Warren's 
return  to  Vrybmrg   at   the   end  of  July,  he   met  with  a  most 
enthusiastic  reception.     The  Dutch  from  the  neighbouring  farms 
turned  out  in   large  numbers   to  welcome   him,  and  addresses 
were  presented,  signed  by  nearly  every  inhabitant  of  Stellaland. 
They  expressed  pleasure  at  his  return,  admiration  for  his  work, 
and  confidence  in  his  ability  to  settle  the  Bechuanaland  question 
satisfactorily.     In  his  reply  he  referred  to  the  opposition  he  had 
met  with  from  unexpected  quarters,  which,  but  for  the  support 
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of   his  subordinates  and    the   people  generally,  would  have  in- 
volved  the   failure  of   his  policy.      He  was  glad  to  say  that, 
whereas  there  had  been  an  increasing  debt  up  to  January  14,  the 
revenue  of  Stellaland  since  that  time  had  exceeded  the  expendi- 
ture, and  part  of  the  debt  had  been  paid  ofiF.    There  was  no  need, 
he  hoped  and  believed,  for  further  military   operations,  and  he 
could  at  once  enter  on  the  discharge  of  his  civil  functions  as 
Special  Commissioner.     Four  hundred  inhabitants  of  Stellaland, 
both  English  and  Dutch,  afterwards  joined  in  a  petition  praying 
for  the  continuance  of  Imperial  rule,  and  protesting  against  an- 
nexation  to   Cape    Colony,   whilst    the   whole   population   were 
desirous  that  the  settlement  of  the  question  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Charles  Warren.     The  Home  authorities,  however, 
decided  differently,  and   he   was  recalled.      Judge  Shippard,   a 
member  of.  the  Cape  Bench,  and  lately  Cape  Commissioner  for 
adjusting  the  Angra  Pequena  question,  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor, as  Administrator  of  Bechuanaland,  which  was  to  be  con- 
stituted a   Crown  colony,  entirely  separate   from  Cape  Colony. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  expeditionary  force  had  now  left  the 
country,  and  Carrington's  police  (500)  were  stationed  in  different 
parts  to  preserve  order.     Before  leaving,  Sir  Charles  Warren  was 
most  warmly  received  at  various  places  in  Cape  Colony,  and  on 
leaving  Cape  Town  (Sept.  24)  for  England   he   had   quite   an 
ovation.     A  fortnight  later  the   Governor  of  Cape  Colony  was 
proclaimed  Governor  of  British  Bechuanaland,  and  the  appoint- 
ments of  all  the  officers  were  vested  in  him,  whilst  the  Cape 
laws  were  to  be  observed  as  far  as  possible.     Sir  H.  Robinson 
visited   Bechuanaland   in    November,  and  was  well  received  at 
Vryburg,  but  there  were  also  demonstrations  of  hostility  towards 
him.     He  told  a  deputation  of  farmers  that  the  agreement  made 
by  Mr.  Rhodes  would  form  the  basis  of  the  land  settlement,  due 
provision  being  made  for  the  natives.     If  the  available  assets 
were  insufficient  to  cover  the  Stellaland  debt,  the  balance  would 
be  charged  on  fhe  farms,  in  opposition  to  the  plan  suggested  by  Sir 
C.  Warren.     With  his  departure  from  Cape  Town  the  Bechuana- 
land Expedition  ended.     It  had  lasted   about  nine  months  and 
cost  nearly  a  million  of  money,  but  it  had  vindicated  the  nation's 
honour,  secured  peace  and  order  to  a  territory  larger  in  extent 
than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  opened  it  up  definitely  to  civili- 
sation  and   commerce.     The  peremptoriness   with  which   Sir  C. 
Warren  was  recalled  had  all  the  appearance  of  disapprobation ; 
but  this  was  not  so,  and  on  all  sides,  from  Her  Majesty  down- 
wards,   he    received   gratifying    proof  that  his   task   had    been 
thoroughly  and  successfully  carried  out.     And  this  was  the  more 
to  his  credit  since  his  success  had  been  frequently  jeopardised  by 
the   controlling   influence   of   Sir   H.   Robinson   and   the   Boer 
sympathies  of  the  Cape  Ministry. 

Basutoland. — The  opening  year  found  that  very  little  real 
progress  had  been  made  towards  establishing  any  well-defined 
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administration  in  this  colony.  When  the  Imperial  Government 
took  over  the  territory,  the  only  great  chief  who  held  out  was 
Masupha ;  but  even  he,  whilst  acknowledging  himself  "  a  child 
and  subject  of  the  Queen,"  maintained  that  under  her  he  was 
supreme,  and  therefore  refused  to  submit  himself  to  the  authority 
of  Colonel  Clarke.  The  latter  was,  however,  working  smoothly 
with  the  loyal  Basutos  until  the  expedition  to  Bechuanaland  was 
set  on  foot,  when  it  was  rumoured  by  Boer  intriguers  that  Sir 
Charles  Warren  was  coming  to  fight  the  Basutos.  Thereupon 
loyal  chiefs  like  Lerothodi  collected  their  fighting  men  and  pre- 
pared for  the  fray.  To  allay  their  anxiety.  Col.  Clarke  at  once 
called  a  pitso  (Feb.  21),  to  explain  matters;  the  chiefs  listened 
and  apologised,  but  retired  only  half-convinced.  During  the 
following  month  some  intertribal  fighting  having  broken  out, 
a  national  pitso  was  summoned,  at  which  the  principal  chiefs, 
Letsea,  Masupha,  and  Jonathan  were  present.  The  general  out^ 
come  of  the  gathering  was  pacific.  Letsea  insisted  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  hut-tax  should  be  impartially  enforced,  and  that  the 
property  of  all  enemies  of  the  Government  should  be  declared 
forfeited. 

But  if  within  their  own  borders  the  Basutos  were  able  to  keep 
l)eace  and  maintain  order,  it  was  not  so  in  their  dealings  with  their 
iieighboiu-s.  The  Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State  officially 
protested  against  the  lawlessness  existing  on  the  Basuto  frontier. 
Thefts  of  cattle  and  violation  of  territory  were  made  the  causes  of 
constant  complaint,  and  the  British  commissioner  in  Basutoland  was 
accused  of  not  having  a  sufficient  force  at  his  disposal  to  repress 
disturbances.  This  was  met  by  the  countercharge  that  the  Free 
State  Government,  by  offering  every  facility  for  the  supply  of 
spirituous  liquors  to  the  Basutos,  had  acted  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  their  own  laws,  and  it  was  to  this  illicit  trade  that  the  dis- 
turbances were  chiefly  attributable.  In  the  interest  of  economical 
government,  Lord  Derby  had  refused  to  introduce  into  the  colony 
the  costly  machinery  of  British  officers,  and  allowed  the  natives  to 
constitute  an  administration  of  their  own  and  to  govern  them- 
selves according  to  their  own  customs.  The  experiment  was 
scarcely  satisfactory  in  its  working ;  the  local  chiefs  within  the 
limits  of  their  districts  exercised  their  powers  unrestrained, 
sanctioned  unrestrictedly  the  sale  of  spirits,  and  rapidly  reaped  the 
results  in  anarchy,  demoralisation,  and  the  decay  of  every  branch 
of  trade  and  industry.  The  Imperial  Government  being  directly 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order  within  the  borders  of 
Basutoland,  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  afiairs  threatened  to 
become  a  grave  scandal.  The  Orange  Free  State,  Griqualand  East, 
Pondoland,  the  Transkei,  and  other  more  or  less  protected  dis- 
tricts near  the  coast,  might  one  and  all  reasonably  complain  of  the 
influence  of  such  neighbours.  The  only  remedy  appeared  to  be 
the  introduction  of  British  officers  and  the  assurance  that  the 
country  would  be  administered  with  a  firm  hand.     One  condition 
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agreed  to  by  the  natives  on  being  taken  over  by  the  Imperial 
Government  was  the  payment  of  a  hut-tax  of  18«.  per  annnm. 
Hitherto  this  tax  had  brought  in  20,000^.,  but  this  year  it  had 
suddenly  fallen  to  5,000Z.,  the  natives,  profiting  by  the  anarchy, 
having  refused  to  pay.  To  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  the  chiefs 
found  in  the  trading  class,  which  was  chiefly  foreign,  a  promising 
substitute.  To  the  British  trading  licence  of  lOl,  per  annimi, 
they  added  an  additional  121,  Their  hopes,  however,  were  not 
altogether  realised,  for  many  traders  shut  up  their  stores  and 
retired,  rather  than  sufi'er  the  exactions  thus  put  upon  them. 

Natal  and  Zululand. — Sir  H.  Bulwer  opened  the  Legislature 
(June  18)  with  a  speech  favourably  reviewing  the  prospects  of 
the  colony,  but  urging  caution  in  the  management  of  the  colonial 
finances.  In  July  the  Council  adopted  resolutions  recognising 
the  fact  that  the  interests  of  Natal  and  Zululand  were  inseparable, 
and  urging  that  the  Queen's  rule  should  at  once  be  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Zululand,  including  all  the  eastern  territories  be- 
tween the  Transvaal  and  the  Portuguese  frontier.  But  these 
aspirations  were  not  realised.  The  Budget,  with  prosaic  per- 
versity, showed  a  falling-off  in  the  receipts  of  137,OOOZ.,  but  it 
was  hoped  the  customs,  excise,  and  land  sales  would  at  the  end  of 
the  year  show  an  improvement  to  the  extent  of  44,000i.,  and  that 
the  total  deficit  would  only  be  73,100i.  No  proposal  was  there- 
fore made  for  increased  taxation,  before  the  Council  was  prorogued 
(Sept.  24),  after  a  long  but  barren  session.  Sir  H.  Bulwer  left  Natal 
(Oct.  23),  to  the  great  regret  of  the  colonists,  who  regarded  the 
loss  of  his  services,  at  this  juncture,  as  a  serious  misfortune,  and 
all  classes  joined  in  demonstrations  of  respect  and  regret.  The 
great  coal-fields  discovered  some  years  previously  were  reported  to 
cover  an  area  in  Natal  alone  of  more  than  2,000  square  miles, 
some  of  the  seams  being  10  feet  in  thickness  and  close  to  the 
surface.  In  view  of  the  increasing  yield  of  the  gold-fields  the 
Durban  merchants  bestirred  themselves  to  organise  a  regular 
waggon  service  through  Zululand  district.  In  this  way,  the 
country,  though  still  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  appeared  to 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  settle  down  once  more  into  a  feeling  of  security, 
of  which  the  need  had  long  been  felt.  The  most  disturbing 
question  debated  in  public  was  the  future  of  Zululand.  By  some, 
simple  annexation  to  Natal  was  advocated,  but  others  desired  to 
place  it  under  a  British  protectorate,  along  with  all  other  territory 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Portuguese  possessions.  The  advocates 
of  the  latter  policy  urged  that  this  would  form  a  definite  and  final 
frontier,  and  that  a  firm  administration  might  by  this  means  be 
built  up  under  the  British  flag,  which  would  secure  order  among 
the  various  native  tribes  and  protect  them  from  outside  aggression. 
The  events  of  the  past  few  years  had  so  completely  broken  the 
strength  of  the  Zulu  nation  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  danger  of 
being  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  Boers  and  filibusters. 
When,  after  the  Zulu  war,  we  appropriated  the  Eeserve  Territory, 
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we  stripped  the  Zulus  of  their  choicest  lands.  The  Boers  came 
after  us,  taking  a  good  one-third  of  what  was  left,  and  are  now  bent 
on  taking  the  remainder.  It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  England,  in 
ordinary  justice,  should  secure  for  the  Zulus  whatever  prosperity 
is  possible  in  what  is  left  to  them  of  their  own  country.  They 
are  willing  to  pay  the  hut-tax,  even  up  to  li.  per  hut  a  year ;  but 
in  return  they  hope  for  English  protection,  whilst  many  of  the 
chiefs  look  forward  to  hold  their  country  under  the  Queen.  The 
restoration  of  Dinizulu,  Cetywayo's  only  son  and  his  legitimate 
successor,  acting  in  co-operation  with  an  English  Kesident,  and 
under  a  British  protectorate,  would,  it  is  felt  by  many,  be  a  simple 
and  honourable  termination  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs.  The  Eeserve  Territory,  which  comprises  one-third  of 
the  original  kingdom  of  Zululand,  continues  orderly,  and  the  hut- 
tax  of  8,000/.  a  year  is  paid  to  the  English  commissioner  without 
the  slightest  trouble. 

Transvaal. — The  cry  of  "  South  Africa  for  the  Africanders  ! " 
seems  to  have  waxed  fainter  as  the  year  rolled  by,  and,  judging 
from   recent    events,  it    may   be    inferred   that   soon  there  will 
be  but  few  Africanders  who  do  not  acknowledge  that  their  indi- 
vidual interests   are   better  secured   by  close  alliance  with  the 
British  Empire  than  by  any  form  of  Boer  independence.     In  the 
Transvaal  the  Boer  hold  on  the  northern  province  is  now  purely 
nominal ;  many  of  the  towns  are  in  ruins  and  have  been  re-occupied 
by  natives  ;    the  general  condition  of  agriculture  is  deplorable, 
recalling  the  state  of  affairs  immediately  preceding  the  famous 
invitation  to  England  to  annex  the  country.     As  regards  finances, 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  raise  a  loan  in  Europe  proved 
fruitless,  notwithstanding  the  readiness  with  which  they  proposed 
to  ignore  one-half  of  their  obligations  towards  the  holders  of  their 
national  debt  by  reducing  the  guaranteed  interest  thereon  by  one 
half.     Political  factions,  all  of  them  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other, 
have  grown  in  strength  during  the  year ;  and  many  close  observers 
of  passing  events  in  the  country  declared  civil  war  within  a  year 
to  be  by  no  means  improbable,  and  bankruptcy  within  three  years 
almost  a  certainty.     President  Kruger,  on  his  way  from  Pretoria 
to    meet    Sir    Charles   Warren,   addressed   various   meetings   of 
Transvaal  burghers,  exhorting  them  to  remain  quiet,  and  warning 
them  that  they  would  be  punished  if  they  interposed  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  Goshen  freebooters.     As  he  could 
not  (|uit  Transvaal  territory  without  the  leave  of  the  Volksraad, 
he  met  Sir  C.  Warren  at  Four  Streams  (Jan.  24),  and  having 
agreed  to  a  cordial  co-operation  with  that  general,  he  returned  to 
Pretoria   a   month   later.     On   May  4  the   Volksraad   re-assem- 
bled at  Pretoria ;   but*  the   President's   opening   address  offered 
but   few   subjects  of  interest.      After   referring   to   his  friendly 
relations  with   foreign  Powers,  he  announced  that  negotiations 
were  going  on  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Portu- 
guese border.     He  regretted  that  the  commissioners  appointed 
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to  beacon  off  the  border  line  between  the  Transvaal  and  Bechuana^ 
land  had  been  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement,  but  an  arbitrator 
had  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 
A  few  days  later  there  was  an  animated  debate  on  Western  border 
affairs,  the  President  almost  charging  Dr.  Jorissen  with  high 
treason,  and  the  Volksraad  adjourned  in  great  disorder.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  the  President's  report  was  adopted,  with  instruc- 
tions to  avoid  involving  the  Transvaal  in  the  question  between  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  occupants  of  Goshen.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1886,  was  estimated  at 
220,553L,  and  the  expenditure  at  216,526?.;  but  in  July  the 
Government,  having  failed  to  procure  the  funds  recommended  by 
the  finance  committee  of  the  Volksraad  as  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  administration  of  the  country,  payments  from  the  Transvaal 
treasury  were  temporarily  suspended,  and  great  depression  pre- 
vailed. Sir  H.  Robinson  having,  however,  postponed  for  three 
months  the  payment  of  interest  due  under  the  convention,  the 
necessity  for  issuing  treasury  bills  was  avoided,  and  the  prospect 
became  brighter,  and  when  the  Volksraad  closed  its  session 
(Aug.  9)  the  burghers  were  paying  their  arrears  of  taxes  and  the 
temporary  pressure  was  relieved.  Moreover,  the  final  settlement  of 
the  boundary  question  on  the  south-west  border,  leaving  the  trade 
route  unchanged,  caused  general  satisfaction. 

Orange  Free  State. — This  State,  in  spite  of  its  being  ad- 
ministered by  a  president  of  such  exceptional  abilities  as  Sir  H.  J. 
Brand,  has  outwardly  progressed  but  little  during  the  year.  Not- 
withstanding the  establishment  of  a  good  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, of  an  efficient  magistracy,  and  of  a  ready  market  for  farm 
produce  opened  out  by  the  diamond  fields,  the  Boers  are  gradually 
and  willingly  reverting  to  their  former  state  of  isolation.  The 
revenue  returns  showed  a  deficit  instead  of  a  surplus,  and  there 
was  a  debt  of  100,000?.,  which  the  Boers  have  taken  strenuous 
measures  to  pay  off  in  three  years.  How  this  can  be  carried  out 
in  face  of  the  prevailing  depression  is  a  serious  problem.  The 
solution  which  seems  to  present  itself  most  readily  to  the  Boers  is 
to  continue,  as  of  old,  to  oppress  and  crush  the  natives,  to  seize 
their  territory,  and  thereby  acquire  a  fresh,  if  temporary,  lease  for 
themselves ;  but  the  dangers  of  such  high-handed  policy  are  now 
greatly  increased,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  hope  and  expect  that 
the  Orange  Free  State  will  share  in  the  general,  though  gradual, 
improvement  which  is  showing  itself  throughout  South  Africa. 

Congo  Free  State, — This  new  state,  recently  added  to  the 
civilised  world  through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  and 
the  enlightened  munificence  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  has 
developed  rapidly  during  the  year.  Only  a  few  years  back  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Congo  was  entirely  unknown.  Now  there  are 
European  settlements  at  Stanley  Pool,  800  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  above  that  the  river  continues  navigable  for  upwards  of  1 ,000 
miles,  to  Stanley  Falls.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mr.  Stanley 
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estimated  about  5,250  miles  of  uninterrupted  navigation  above 
Stanley  Pool.  Since  then  Lieutenant  Weissman  has  added  500 
miles  to  our  knowledge,  and  Messrs.  Grenfell,  Sims,  and  Von 
Francois,  by  their  exploration  of  the  Mubangi,  Lubiranzi,  Itimbiri, 
Lulungu,  and  Uruki  affluents,  another  1,000  miles,  making 
altogether  7,000  miles  of  navigable  water,  with  their  wide  expanse 
of  river-banks  to  explore.  The  Conference,  which  assembled  at 
Berlin  in  November  1884,  after  many  weeks  of  careful  delibera- 
tion, secured  to  the  Congo  State  all  the  territory  needed  to  pro- 
vide it  with  uninterrupted  access  to  the  sea.  It  obtained  free  and 
undivided  possession  of  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Congo  from 
Manyanga  down  to  Banana  Point,  together  with  about  40  miles  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  far  as  Red  Point.  On  the  south  bank  its 
territory,  starting  from  the  important  trading  station  of  Vivi,  in- 
cluded Stanley  Pool,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Portugal  secured  the 
whole  of  the  south  bank  up  to  and  including  Noki,  whence  her 
frontier  line  was  carried  due  east  as  far  as  the  Kuango.  On  the 
north  bank  her  territory  was  limited  to  the  district  around 
Massabe,  Landana,  Malembo,  and  Kabinda,  and  about  40  square 
miles  of  territory  on  the  seaboard  due  north  of  the  river's  mouth. 
There  the  Portuguese  frontier  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  extends 
from  the  German  flagstaff  at  Cape  Frio  northwards  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo,  and  then,  with  a  gap  of  about  40  miles,  starts  again 
at  Red  Point,  and  ends  at  Massabe,  where  the  French  take  up  the 
coast  line,  and  carry  it  on  till  the  German  border  is  again  reached. 
During  the  year  explorers  have  been  busy  and  successful. 
Weissman,  the  German  traveller  who  crossed  Africa  in  1882  from 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda  to  Zanzibar,  reached  Stanley  Pool  in  July, 
after  eighteen  months'  journeying.  He  traversed  a  great  extent 
of  country  and  settled  some  most  important  points.  The  large 
rivers  Lulua,  Sankuru,  Kassai,  and  Lubilash,  instead  of  flowing 
north  and  joining  the  Congo,  as  was  supposed,  in  its  great  sweep 
north  of  the  equator,  all  turn  westward  and  unite  in  one  noble 
stream,  the  Kassai,  everywhere  open  to  navigation  and  having  no 
rapids  or  falls.  This  river  absorbs  the  great  Kwango,  and  still 
trending  west,  receives  the  waters  flowing  from  Lake  Leopold, 
finally  emptying  itself  into  the  Congo  at  Kwamouth.  This  newly 
discovered  country  is  rich  and  fertile,  the  people  are  friendly,  and 
strange  to  say,  have  some  knowledge  of  religion,  i.e.  they  believe 
in  a  God  who  lives  in  the  sky,  and  who  sees  and  knows  all  they 
do,  and  they  expect  to  go  to  Him  when  they  die.  Another  ex- 
])lorer,  Mr.  Grenfell,  made  a  satisfactory  voyage  from  Stanley  Pool 
to  Stanley  Falls,  a  .distance  of  1,060  miles,  in  five  months.  He 
thereby  proved  that  the  Upper  Congo  river  and  many  of  its  tri- 
butaries could  be  safely  navigated.  His  trip  was  performed  in  a 
small  English  steamer,  the  Peaces  seventy  feet  long,  which,  after  a 
trial  upon  the  Thames,  had  been  taken  to  pieces  and  so  sent  to  the 
Congo,  whence  the  plates  were  carried  overland  to  Stanley  Pool 
on  men's  heads,  a  distance  of  225  miles.     There  she  was  recon- 
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structed  by  Mr.  Grenfell  and  his  coloured  assistants,  who  shortly 
after  started  on  their  journey,  and  soon  found  the  whole  upper  river 
to  be  open  to  civilisation,  commerce,  and  missionary  enterprise. 
The  Congo  State  has  been  divided  into  four  administrative  dis- 
tricts, viz.,  the  Lower  Congo  (English),  the  Livingstone  Falls,  and 
the  Pool  (German),  the  Congo  between  the  Pool  and  the  Equator 
(Italian),  and  the  Upper  Congo  (Belgian).  There  was  a  general 
feeling  of  disappointment  when  Mr.  Stanley  declined  to  be  ap- 
pointed the  first  Governor-General  of  the  new  State.  The  post 
was  offered  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  chief  of  the  Congo 
State,  to  Sir  F.  de  Winton  in  May  of  this  year,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  December  by  M.  Janssen,  of  the  Belgian  Consular  Ser- 
vice. The  State  has  adopted  the  personal  arms  of  the  Belgian 
monarch,  to  which  is  added  a  blue  banner  centred  with  a  golden 
star,  and  bearing  for  its  device  Travail  et  Progr^. 

In  December  an  agreement  was  concluded  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway,  connecting  the  Lower  with  the  Upper  Congo,  i,e. 
from  Leopold ville,  the  capital  of  the  Congo  State,  to  a  point  acces- 
sible to  sea-going  steamers  near  Noki.  By  means  of  this  railway, 
the  cataracts,  which  now  cut  off  all  direct  access  between  Stanley 
Pool  and  the  sea,  will  be  turned,  merchandise  shipped  from-  all 
parts  of  the  civilised  world  will  be  conveyed  to  Leopoldville,  and 
there  exchanged  with  the  native  produce  collected  from  the  1,000 
miles  of  navigable  river  between  Stanley  Pool  and  Stanley  Falls, 
as  well  as  from  the  numerous  tributaries  which  feed  the  great 
river  in  that  region.  The  capital  to  be  raised  is  1,000,000?.,  and 
the  railway  is  to  be  constructed  under  a  royal  charter  issued  by 
the  Congo  State  to  the  Company.  Subscriptions  were  to  be 
opened  in  the  capitals  of  each  of  the  fourteen  Powers  which  took 
part  in  the  Berlin  Conference,  so  that  the  railway  will  become 
from  the  outset  an  international  undertaking,  though  it  is  in- 
tended to  register  it  under  British  law  and  to  fix  the  seat  of  its 
administration  in  London.  The  Congo  State  Government  guaran- 
tees the  Company  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  customs'  revenue  for 
export  duties  until  the  railway  can  show  a  6  per  cent,  dividend. 

The  Cameroons, — Early  in  January  news  reached  England 
of  a  recent  German  expedition  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  On 
December  18, 1884,  two  German  war- vessels  had  reached  the  Came- 
roons,  and  two  days  later  330  men  and  four  guns  were  landed,  be- 
cause King  Bell,  from  whom  the  Germans  had  bought  Cameroon 
in  July  1884  for  70i.,  had  been  driven  out  of  Bell  Town  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Hickory  Town  and  Foss  Town.  These  villages  were 
forthwith  destroyed  by  the  Germans,  and  many  chiefs  captured  or 
killed,  and  the  authority  of  the  German  flag  quickly  re-estab- 
lished. In  March  there  was  a  startling  report  that  a  German 
force  had  taken  possession  of  the  British  settlement  of  Victoria, 
at  the  head  of  Ambas  Bay,  hauling  down  the  British  flag  and 
hoisting  the  German  in  its  place.  The  rumour  was,  however, 
wholly  without  foundation,  and  the  relations  between  Germany 
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and  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  for  some  time  rather  strained 
in  respect  to  colonial  acquisitions  of  the  former  in  West  Africa, 
rapidly  improved.  An  agreement  was  come  to  between  the  two 
countries,  whereby  the  district  between  the  Baptist  settlement 
of  Victoria,  on  Ambas  Bay,  and  the  Rio  del  Rey  was  abandoned  to 
Germany,  Victoria  itself  being  retained  by  Great  Britain.  In 
return  Germany  undertook  not  to  interfere  with  the  region  lying 
to  the  west  of  the  Rio  del  Rey,  and  not  to  take  advantage  of  any 
possible  omissions  in  British  treaties  with  the  native  tribes  in  the 
district  of  the  Niger.  The  whole  of  the  coast  from  the  Rio  del 
Rey  to  Cape  Three  Points,  beyond  Cape  Coast  Castle,  was  to  re- 
main under  exclusively  British  influence. 

Madagascar. — The  first  half  of  this  year,  like  the  last  of 
1884,  was  spent  in  inaction,  the  Hovas  quietly  strengthening 
their  defences  and  improving  their  army;  whilst  the  French 
troops  found  themselves  unable  to  advance  without  reinforce- 
ments. Trade  meanwhile  revived,  and  was  better  than  at  any 
time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and,  as  previously,  was 
almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  English  merchants.  The  great 
need  of  the  country,  the  construction  of  public  works,  remained 
unsatisfied.  In  the  interior  no  roads  or  bridges,  no  drainage  or 
system  of  irrigation  exist ;  each  individual  is  expected  to  make  what 
canals  are  necessary  for  his  own  plantations ;  and  since  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  all  useful  progress  has  been  retarded. 

In  June  a  Hova  expedition,  under  Andriantsilavo  and  Colonel 
Shervinton,  started  from  the  capital  against  the  French  and  their 
Sakalava  allies  on  the  north-west  coast.  It  was  given  six  months 
to  accomplish  its  work,  but  it  was  only  absent  four,  during  which 
time  it  marched  475  miles  and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  French  and  their  allies,  with  a  loss  of  only  22  killed  and 
wounded.  The  French  had  reckoned  on  a  mountainous  and 
impenetrable  forest  proving  an  efifectual  barrier  to  the  Hova 
advance ;  but  Colonel  Shervinton  ordered  a  new  road  40  miles 
long  to  be  cut  through  the  forest,  and  this  was  done  in  3^  days. 
At  midnight,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  Hovas  stormed  and  took  the 
town  of  Gangoa,  which  they  sacked  and  burnt.  The  French  at 
Ambodrinadivo  on  hearing  of  this  marched  out,  250  strong  and 
with  three  machine-guns,  to  attack  the  Hovas,  and  a  battle  took 
place  at  Refitna.  The  Hovas  had  a  Hotchkiss  gun,  and  by  almost  its 
first  discharge  the  French  officer  in  command  wag  killed.  During 
the  engagement  the  Hovas  were  attacked  by  the  Sakalavas,  but 
these  they  soon  put  to  flight,  and  then,  to  the  number  of  400, 
charged  the  French,  who  broke  and  fled  in  confusion.  More  than 
100  French  were  missing,  of  whom  40  were  killed,  the  Hovas  losing 
only  8  killed  and  14  wounded.  On  October  1  the  expedition  re- 
entered the  capital,  amid  great  rejoicings,  the  chief  attraction 
being  the  trophies  taken  fi-om  the  enemy,  including  a  French  flag. 
At  Tamatave  600  more  French  troops  arrived  at  the  end  of  July, 
and   further   reinforcements   were  promised.     On  September   10 
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Admiral  Miot  attacked  the  Hova  position  at  Tarafat  with  1,400 
men,  but  after  two  hours'  fighting  was  obliged  to  fall  back. 

Negotiations  for  peace   had,    through   the   mediation  of  the 
Italian  consul,  been  going   on  (June    13   to  Aug.   17)  between 
Admiral   Miot  and   the  Queen's  prime  minister;  but  they  fell 
through  because  the  latter  refused  to  accept  a  French  protecto- 
rate and  a  French  Resident  in  the  capital,  to  control  foreign  re- 
lations.    The  Hova  Govemment  had  already  conceded  so  much 
to  the  French  demands  that  the  refusal  to  accept  a  protectorate 
gave  great  satisfaction  throughout  the  island.     At  the  close  of  the 
year  a  basis  of  agreement  was  arrived  at,  after  three  days'  con- 
ference  at  Tamatave,  between  the   plenipotentiaries  of  the  two 
countries,  and  the  terms  were  forwarded  to  Antananarivo  for  rati- 
fication.    France  waived  her  claim  to  a  protectorate,  and  also  to  a 
war  indemnity.     Queen  Ranavalona  was  to  be  recognised  by  the 
French   as   Queen  of  Madagascar.     The   Malagasy  Govemment 
was  to   pay  a  sum  of  400,000?.   in   order   to   satisfy  claims   of 
foreigners,   and  Tamatave  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
French   until   it  was  paid.     France  was  to  occupy  the  Bay  of 
Diego  Suarez  at  the  northernmost  point  of  Madagascar,  and  a 
French  Resident  at  the   capital  was  to  watch  external  political 
matters.     The   ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  anxiously 
awaited  at  Tamatave,  but  it  had  not  arrived  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mauritius, — An  event  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this 
colony  took  place  during  the  year,  in  that,  having  been  virtually 
governed  from  Downing  Street  for  seventy-five  years,  the  inhabi- 
tants have  now  been  granted  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
representatives  to  the  Legislative  Council.  Lord  Derby  agreed 
during  the  summer  that  the  Mauritians  should  have  full  control 
over  their  local  and  financial  affairs,  as  distinguished  from  matters 
of  Imperial  concern.  A  commission  to  settle  the  franchise  was 
then  appointed,  and  Colonel  Stanley,  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  telegraphed  (July  29)  that  the  Council  might  con- 
tain ten  elected  members  of  the  colony  (Lord  Derby  had  only 
consented  to  six),  in  accordance  with  the  petition  addressed  to  the 
Queen  three  years  previously. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

AMERICA. 

UNITED   STATES— CANADA — MEXICO — CENTRAL   AMERICA — WEST 

INDIES — BRAZIL — CHILI   AND   PERU. 

I.  UNITED  STATES. 

The  state  of  parties  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1885,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  returns  to  the  forty-ninth  Congress,  was  as  follows  : — 
The  Senate :  Republicans,  41 ;  Democrats,  34 ;  doubtful,  1 ; 
total,  76.  The  House  of  Representatives :  Republicans,  140; 
Democrats,  182  ;  Greenback-labour,  1  ;  Fusionist,  1 ;  vacancy,  1 ; 
total,  325.  The  most  important  event  in  American  annals  was 
the  return  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power  after  twenty-four 
years  of  Republican  administration.  The  closing  session  of  the 
forty-eighth  Congress  was  barren  of  important  results.  The 
principal  measures  enacted  were  bills  providing  for  the  admission 
of  PVench  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims  within  two  years ;  pro- 
hibiting the  prepayment  of  transportation  or  the  importation  of 
foreign  contract  labour;  restoring  General  Grant's  rank  in  the 
army  on  the  retired  list ;  returning  the  residue  of  the  Chinese 
Indemnity  to  the  Chinese  Government;  appropriating  ,Jf  1,895,000 
for  the  construction  of  two  cruisers,  one  heavily  armed  gim- 
boat  and  one  light  gunboat ;  reducing  rates  of  postage ;  and 
regulating  settlements  in  the  Indian  territory  and  the  forfeiture  of 
certain  railroad  lands.  Most  of  these  matters  are  more  particularly 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  volume  of  the  Annual  Register  as 
pertinent  to  the  Session  1884-5. 

On  February  1 1  Congress  in  joint  session  formally  counted  the 
votes  recorded  in  the  late  Presidential  election,  and  declared  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  Mr.  Hendricks  to  have  been  chosen  as  President 
and  Vice-President  respectively.  The  installation  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
as  President  of  the  United  States  took  place,  March  4,  at 
Washington,  with  the  customary  ceremonies.  His  inaugural 
address,  which  is  as  follows,  was  delivered  to  a  vast  audience, 
estimated  at  150,000  people: — "  Fellow-citizens, — In  presence  of 
this  vast  assemblage  of  my  countrymen,  I  am  about  to  supple- 
ment and  seal,  by  the  oath  which  I  shall  take,  the  manifestation 
of  the  will  of  a  great  and  free  people.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
power  and  their  right  of  self-government,  they  have  committed  to 
one  of  their  fellow-citizens  a  supreme  and  sacred  trust,  and  he 
here  consecrates  himself  to  their  service.  This  impressive  cere- 
mony adds  little  to  the  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  with  which 
I  contemplate  the  duty  I  owe  to  all  the  people  in  the  land. 
Nothing  can  relieve  me  from  anxiety,  lest  by  any  act  of  mine 
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their  interests  may  suffer,  and  nothing  is  needed  to  strengthen  my 
resolution  and  engage  every  faculty  and  effort  in  the  promotion  of 
their  welfare.  Amid  the  din  of  party  strife  the  people's  choicje 
was  made,  but  its  attendant  circumstances  have  demonstrated 
anew  the  strength  and  safety  of  government  by  the  people.  In 
each  succeeding  year  it  more  clearly  appears  that  our  democratic 
principle  needs  no  apology,  and  that  in  its  fearless,  faithful  appli- 
cation is  to  be  found  the  surest  guarantee  of  good  government. 
But  the  best  results  in  the  operation  of  a  government,  wherein 
every  citizen  has  a  share,  largely  depend  upon  the  proper  limi- 
tation of  purely  partisan  zeal  and  efifort,  and  the  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  time  when  the  heat  of  the  partisan  should  be  merged 
in  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen.  To-day  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Govemment  is  transferred  to  new  keeping,  but  this  is  still 
a  government  of  all  the  people,  and  should  be  none  the  less  the 
object  of  their  affectionate  solicitude.  At  this  hour  the  animosities 
of  political  strife,  the  bitterness  of  partisan  defeat,  and  the  exul- 
tation of  partisan  triumph  should  be  supplanted  by  ungrudging 
acquiescence  in  the  popular  will,  and  sober,  conscientious  concern 
for  the  general  weal.  Moreover,  if  from  this  hour  we  cheerfully 
and  honestly  abandon  all  sectional  prejudice  and  distrust,  and  are 
determined,  with  manly  confidence  in  one  another,  to  work  out 
harmoniously  the  achievements  of  our  national  destiny,  we  shall 
deserve  to  realise  all  the  benefits  which  our  happy  form  of 
government  can  bestow. 

"  On  this  auspicious  occasion  we  may  renew  the  pledge  of  our 
devotion  to  the  Constitution,  which,  launched  by  the  founders  of 
the  Eepublic,  and  consecrated  by  their  prayers  and  patriotic 
devotion,  has  for  almost  a  century  borne  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  a  great  people  through  prosperity  and  peace,  and  through  the 
shock  of  foreign  conflicts  and  the  perils  of  domestic  strife  and 
vicissitudes.  By  the  father  of  his  country,  our  Constitution  was 
commended  for  adoption  as  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and 
mutual  concession,  and  in  that  same  spirit  it  should  be  admin- 
istered in  order  to  promote  the  lasting  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
secure  the  full  measure  of  its  priceless  benefits  to  us  and  to  those 
who  succeed  to  the  blessings  of  our  national  life.  The  large 
variety  of  diverse  competing  interests  subject  to  federal  control, 
persistently  seeking  recognition  of  their  claims,  need  give  us  no 
fear  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  will  fail  to  be 
accomplished  if  in  the  halls  of  the  national  Legislature  that  spirit 
of  amity  and  mutual  concession  shall  prevail  in  which  the  Consti- 
tution had  birth.  If  this  involves  a  surrender  or  postponement  of 
private  interests  and  the  abandonment  of  local  advantages,  com- 
pensation will  be  found  in  the  assurance  that  thus  the  common 
interest  is  subserved,  and  the  general  welfare  advanced.  In  the 
discharge  of  my  official  duty,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  guided  by  a 
just  and  unstrained  construction  of  the  Constitution,  a  careful 
observance  of  the  distinction  between  the  powers  granted  to  the 
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Federal  Government,  and  those  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the 
people,  and  by  a  cautious  appreciation  of  those  functions  which  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  have  been  especially  assigned  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  But  he  who  takes  oath  to- 
day to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  only  assumes  a  solemn  obligation  which  every  patriotic 
citizen  on  the  farm,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  busy  marts  of  trade, 
and  everywhere  should  share  with  him.  The  Constitution  which 
prescribes  his  oath,  my  countrymen,  is  yours.  The  Government 
which  you  have  chosen  him  to  administer  for  a  time  is  yours  ;  the 
suffrage  which  executes  the  will  of  freemen  is  yours ;  the  laws,  and 
the  entire  scheme  of  oiu:  civil  rule,  from  the  town  meeting  to  the 
State  Capitols,  and  the  National  Capitol,  is  yours.  Your  every 
voter,  as  surely  as  your  chief  magistrate,  under  the  same  high 
sanction,  though  in  a  different  sphere,  exercises  a  public  trust. 

"  Nor  is  this  all ;  every  citizen  owes  to  the  country  a  vigilant 
watch  and  close  scrutiny  of  its  public  servants,  and  a  fair,  reason- 
able estimate  of  their  fidelity  and  usefulness.  Thus  is  the 
people's  will  impressed  upon  the  whole  framework  of  our  civil 
polity — municipal,  state,  and  federal — and  this  is  the  price  of 
our  liberty  and  the  inspiration  of  our  faith  in  the  Republic.  It  is 
the  duty  of  those  serving  the  people  in  public  places  to  closely 
limit  the  public  expenditure  to  the  actual  needs  of  government 
economically  administered,  because  this  bounds  the  right  of 
government  to  exact  tribute  from  the  earnings  of  labour  or  the 
property  of  the  citizen,  and  because  public  extravagance  begets 
extravagance  among  the  people.  We  should  never  be  ashamed  of 
simplicity  and  prudential  economies,  which  are  best  suited  to  the 
operation  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  most  compa- 
tible with  the  mission  of  the  American  people.  Those  who  are 
selected  for  a  limited  time  to  manage  public  affairs  are  still  of  the 
people,  and  may  do  much  by  their  example  to  encourage,  consis- 
tently with  the  dignity  of  their  official  functions,  that  plain  way 
of  life  which  among  their  fellow-citizens  aids  integrity,  and  pro- 
motes thrift  and  prosperity.  The  genius  of  our  institutions,  the 
needs  of  our  people  in  their  home  life,  and  the  attention  which  is 
demanded  for  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  resources 
of  our  vast  territory,  dictate  a  scrupulous  avoidance  of  any  depar- 
ture from  that  foreign  policy  commended  by  the  history,  traditions, 
and  prosperity  of  the  Republic.  It  is  the  policy  of  independence 
favoured  by  our  position  and  defended  by  our  known  love  of 
justice  and  by  our  power.  It  is  the  policy  of  peace  suitable  to 
our  interests.  It  is  the  policy  of  neutrality,  rejecting  any  share 
in  foreign  broils  and  ambitions  upon  other  continents  and  repel- 
ling their  intrusion  here.  It  is  the  policy  of  Monroe  and 
Washington  and  Jefferson — peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friend- 
ship with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none. 

"  A  due  regard  for  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  all  the  people 
demands  that  our  finances  should  be   established   upon  such  a 
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sound  sensible  basis  as  sliall  secure  the  safety  and  confidence  of 
business  interests,  and  make  the  wage  of  labour  sure  and  steady  ; 
and  that  our  system  of  revenue  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  relieve 
the  people  from  unnecessary  taxation,  having  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  capital  invested,  and  working  men  employed  in 
American  industries,  and  preventing  the  accumulation  of  a  sur- 
plus in  the  Treasury  to  tempt  to  extravagance  and  waste.  Cnre 
for  the  property  of  the  nation  and  for  the  needs  of  future  settlers 
requires  that  the  public  domain  should  be  protected  from  purloin- 
ing schemes  and  unlawful  occupation.  The  conscience  of  the 
people  demands  that  the  Indians  within  our  boundaries  shall  be 
fairly  and  honestly  treated  as  wards  of  the  Government,  and  their 
education  and  civilisation  promoted  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
citizenship.  It  demands  that  polygamy,  destructive  of  family  re- 
lations and  offensive  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilised  world, 
shall  be  repressed,  and  that  the  laws  should  be  rigidly  enforced 
which  prohibit  the  immigration  of  a  servile  class  to  compete  with 
American  labour  with  no  intention  of  acquiring  citizenship,  and 
bringing  with  them  and  retaining  habits  and  customs  repugnant 
to  our  civilisation.  The  people  demand  a  reform  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  and  the  application  of  business  principles 
to  public  affairs.  As  a  means  to  this  end.  Civil  Service  Reform 
should  be  in  good  faith  enforced.  Our  citizens  have  a  right  to 
protection  from  the  incompetency  of  public  employes  who  hold 
their  places  solely  as  the  reward  of  partisan  service,  and  from 
the  corrupting  influence  of  those  who  promise,  and  the  vicious 
methods  of  those  who  expect,  such  rewards.  Those  who  worthily 
seek  public  employment  have  a  right  to  insist  that  merit,  that 
competency,  shall  be  recognised  instead  of  party  subserviency  or 
the  surrender  of  honest  political  belief. 

"  In  the  administration  of  a  government  pledged  to  do  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  there  should  be  no  pretext  for  anxiety 
touching  the  protection  of  freedmen  in  their  rights  or  the  security 
of  their  privileges  under  the  Constitution  and  its  amendments. 
All  discussion  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  place  accorded  to  them  as 
American  citizens  is  idle  and  unprofitable,  except  as  it  suggests 
the  necessity  for  their  improvement.  The  fact  that  they  are 
citizens  entitles  them  to  all  rights  due  to  that  relation,  and 
charges  them  with  all  its  duties,  obligations,  and  responsibilities. 
These  topics  and  the  constant,  ever-varying  wants  of  an  active, 
enterprising  population  may  well  receive  the  attention  and  the 
patriotic  endeavour  of  all  who  make  and  execute  Federal  law.  Our 
duties  are  practical,  and  call  for  industrious  application,  an  in- 
telligent perception  of  claims  of  public  ofiice,  and,  above  all,  a 
firm  determination  by  united  action  to  secure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  land  the  full  benefits  of  the  best  form  of  government 
ever  vouchsafed  to  man;  and  let  us  not  trust  human  effort 
alone,  but  humbly  acknowledging  the  power  and  goodness  of 
Almighty  God,  who  presides  over  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  who 
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has  at  all  times  been  revealed  in  our  country's  history,  let  us  in- 
voke His  aid  and  His  blessing  upon  our  labours." 

The  day  following  his  installation  President  Cleveland  officially 
announced  his  Cabinet  as  follows : — Senator  Bayard,  of  Delaware, 
Secretary  of  State ;  Mr.  Daniel  Manning,  New  York,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  Senator  Lamar,  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior ;  Senator  Garland,  Arkansas,  Attorney-General ;  Mr. 
William  C.  Whitney,  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Mr. 
William  C.  Endicott,  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  War ;  Mr.  W.  F. 
I^las,  Wisconsin,  Postmaster-General.  The  most  striking  feature 
in  the  Cabinet  was  the  presence  of  three  Southern  gentlemen,  all 
of  whom  sympathised  with  the  rebellion,  and  two  of  whom — ^Mr. 
I^amar  and  Mr.  Garland—  actively  participated  in  it.  As  a  whole, 
the  Cabinet  compared  favourably  with  that  of  preceding  Pre- 
sidents. It  excited  little  hostile  comment.  Mr.  James  Eussell 
Lowell  gave  place  to  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Phelps  as  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's.  By  profession  a  lawyer,  and  of  the  first 
rank,  he  had  for  the  four  years  previous  to  his  appointment  been 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Yale  College,  lecturing  in  the  law  and 
academical  departments.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  col- 
leagues and  the  students,  his  lectures  being  the  most  popular  in 
the  course.  As  a  writer  and  speaker  on  public  questions,  he  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  in  the  United  States,  and  was  cordially 
welcomed  in  England. 

Affairs  in  Central  America  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  (1885).  General  Barrios,  President  of  Guatemala,  issued 
a  proclamation  early  in  March  of  a  Central  American  Union.  The 
decree,  which  had  been  kept  secret,  was  accepted  by  Honduras, 
but  indignantly  rejected  by  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica.  Thereupon  the  forces  of  Guatemala  began  to  march  against 
San  Salvador,  but  were  checked  by  the  people  of  that  country, 
who  rose  en  Tnasse  to  resist  their  approach.  Dr.  Zaldivar  y  Lazo, 
President  of  San  Salvador,  informed  General  Diaz,  President  of 
jNIexico,  of  the  situation  of  affairs.  General  Diaz  telegraphed  to 
President  Barrios,  pointing  out  the  objection  of  the  other  repub- 
lics to  the  union,  and  stating  that  Mexico  would  prevent  the 
execution  of  his  plan.  In  accordance  with  this  decision,  15,000 
Mexican  troops  were  ordered  to  the  Mexican  frontier  of  Guate- 
mala. Strenuous  efforts  were  also  made  in  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Eica  to  resist  the  .decree  of  President  Barrios.  Those  efforts, 
supported  by  the  action  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  matter, 
probably  prevented  actual  hostilities.  On  March  17  the  United 
States  Senate  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  General  Barrios 
should  be  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  decree.  The  reso- 
lution, after  reciting  that  President  Barrios  had  threatened  an 
invasion  of  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  and  Costa  Eica,  in  order  to 
enforce  his  proclamation,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  Treaty  was  at  that  time  still  pending,  and  declared  that  in 
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the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  in  view  of  the  special  and  important 
interests  of  theUnited  States,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  in  interoceanic  transit,  any  invasion  of  Nicaragua 
or  Costa  Rica  by  Guatemala  under  the  circumstances  ought  to  be 
treated  by  the  United  States  Government  as  an  act  of  unfriendly 
and  hostile  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  United  States, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  respecting  the  said  matter.  A  copy  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  President  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Bayard,  Secretary  of  State,  also  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  declaring  that  the  United  States 
Government  refused  to  countenance  anv  measure  subversive  of 
the  free  autonomy  of  any  Central  American  State.  The  letter 
pointed  out  that  while  the  Government  believed  a  voluntary  har- 
monious union  between  the  States  to  be  desirable,  it  showed  no 
sympathy  for  coercion,  and  stood  ready  to  exert  its  influence  in 
favour  of  peace.  The  United  States  Government  also  later  exerted 
its  influence  efficaciously  during  revolutionary  disturbances  in 
Columbia  by  despatching  a  naval  force  to  Aspinwall  to  keep  an 
open  route  between  Panama  and  Colon. 

After  a  lingering  illness  which  had  continued  with  slight 
alleviation  for  nearly  a  year,  General  Grant  died  at  Mount 
McGregor,  New  York,  July  24.  The  remarkable  career  of  this 
famous  military  commander  and  popular  ex-President  of  the 
United  States  is  found  best  related  in  his  own  "  Personal  Memoirs," 
written,  under  very  affecting  circumstances,  in  a  few  short  weeks 
preceding  his  death.  Reared  in  comparative  obscurity  and 
poverty,  he  obtained  admission  to  West  Point  Academy  as  a  cadet ; 
but,  seeing  no  present  prospect  of  useful  occupation  as  a  soldier, 
he  relinquished  military  life,  and  settled  down  to  humble  trades  in 
provincial  towns.  The  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  Secession  in 
1861  brought  him  from  retirement;  and, offering  his  services  to 
the  Federal  Government,  he  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  volunteers.  Within  four  years  from  that  time  he  had 
been  given  the  chief  command  of  an  army  vaster  than  had  ever 
been  previously  handled  by  any  general  of  ancient  or  modem 
times.  By  the  exercise  of  unequalled  energy,  aided  by  military 
genius  for  which  few  had  given  him  credit.  General  Grant  won 
battle  after  battle  and  succeeded  in  siege  upon  siege,  eventually 
receiving  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  commander-in-chief 
liCe  and  his  whole  army,  and  obtaining  victory  for  the  Northern 
States  in  a  war  waged  with  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance 
by  the  forces  of  the  Confederates.  After  the  war.  General  Grant, 
hailed  as  saviour  of  the  Union,  became  the  hero  of  the  day,  and 
was  twice  successively  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
Even  a  third  term  of  office  was  suggested  by  his  supporters.  The 
last  year  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  his  connection  in  business 
with  a  swindler  named  Ferdinand  Ward,  who  brought  bim  to  ruin. 
He  became  partner  with  this  man  and  lost  his  whole  fortune. 
He  righted  himself,  partly  by  the  generous  help  of  friends,  whom 
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he  subsequently  repaid,  but  mainly  by  his  own  exertions  in 
writing  his  "  Memoirs  "  while  cancer  was  gnawing  away  his  life. 
He  did  many  heroic  things,  but  nothing  quite  so  heroic  as  this. 
He  had  his  reward  at  last  in  the  affectionate  reverence  of  a  whole 
people  and  the  tardy  justice  of  a  malignant  section  of  it.  Ward 
was  subsequently  sentenced  to  ten  years' imprisonment  for  various 
frauds.  Judicial  investigations  revealed  the  fact  that  General 
Grant  had  been  made  a  tool  of  by  a  designing  knave.  The  last 
act  of  Congress  before  its  final  adjournment  (March  3,  1885) 
was  the  passage  of  a  bill  j>utting  General  Grant  on  the  retired 
army  list,  with  the  full  pay  and  rank  of  general.  Mr.  Arthur 
signed  the  bill  a  few  minutes  before  he  retired  from  ofBce.  There 
was  then  little  probability  that  General  Grant  would  live  long 
enough  to  draw  the  first  instalment  of  his  pay ;  he  did,  however, 
live  that  length  of  time ;  the  whole  country  rejoiced  at  this 
recognition  of  his  services,  and  the  act  brought  some  measure  of 
consolation  to  the  dying  man. 

Three  months  after  General  Grant's  death  another  of  the 
early  heroes  of  the  American  Civil  War  passed  away  from  a 
generation  which  had  almost  forgotten  his  name.  General  G.  B. 
McClellan  died  at  New  York  on  Oct.  29.  He  was  first  known  to 
the  world  on  his  sudden  promotion  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
at  Washington  after  the  defeat  at  Bull  Eun.  He  had  won  a 
victory  at  Kich  Mountain  only  t^n  days  before,  and  had  thus 
distinguished  himself  at  a  moment  when  failure  seemed  to 
threaten  all  the  generals  in  the  Northern  service.  His  sudden 
appointment  in  the  succeeding  November  to  the  command- 
in-chief  of  the  Federal  armies  was  probably  due  to  the  confi- 
dence with  whixjh  he  had  inspired  General  Winfield  Scott.  It 
has  been  said  of  McClellan  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  serve 
under  others,  but  had  not  the  capacity  to  become  a  great  com- 
mander. He  had  the  misfortune  to  come  to  the  front  before 
the  people  of  the  North  understood  the  full  magnitude  of  the  task 
they  had  undertaken.  They  had  under-rated  the  enemy,  and 
General  McClellan  was  one  of  the  chief  sufferers  by  this  miscalcu- 
lation. Following  his  appointment,  he  compelled  the  evacuation 
of  Yorktown,  took  Hanover  Courthouse,  and  advanced  to  the  siege 
of  Richmond.  After  seven  days'  fighting  McClellan  was  driven 
back  from  the  Federal  capital  to  Harrison's  Landing.  He  was 
superseded  by  Halleck,  and  a  month  later  retreated  from 
Harrison's  Landing  with  the  loss,  it  was  said,  of  70,000  men. 

Two  other  prominent  personages  died  during  the  year:  Mr. 
Hendricks,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt,  the  New  York  millionaire.  Mr.  Hendricks'  death  took  place 
at  Indianopolis  on  November  25 ;  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  at  New  York 
on  Dec.  8.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  the  most  prominent 
opponent  in  the  Democratic  party  of  Civil  Service  Reform  was 
removed.  He  was  openly  hostile  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  reform  policy. 
Mr.  Yanderbilt  left  a  fortune  estimated  at  little  short  of  two 
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hundred   million   dollars.     His  unexpected   decease   temporarily 
affected  the  New  York  Stock  Market. 

Congress  assembled  on  Dec.  7  for  the  annual  session.  The 
Senate  was  organised  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Sherman  as  presiding 
ofiScer.  He  thus  became  provisionally  the  successor  to  the  Pre- 
sident in  case  of  the  latter's  death  or  disability.  It  was  proposed 
to  pass  immediately  an  Act  devolving  the  Presidential  succession 
upon  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  regular  order,  beginning 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  was  done  by  the  Hoar  Succes- 
sion Bill. 

The  Lower  House  was  organised  by  re-electing  Mr.  Carlisle  as 
Speaker.  Both  Houses  adjourned  immediately  after  organising, 
out  of  respect  to  the  late  Vice-President. 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  8,  President  Cleveland  transmitted  his  first 
Message  to  Congress.  It  commenced  by  referring  in  feeling  terms 
to  the  death  of  Vice-President  Hendricks,  and  then  proceeded  to 
review  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  governments, 
pronouncing  all  to  be  firiendly.  It  commended  the  Tehuantepec 
route  for  a  ship  railway,  condemned  recent  outrages  on  the  Chinese, 
and,  while  declaring  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  protect 
them,  intimated  that  it  might  be  well,  in  view  of  the  strong  race 
prejudices,  to  imitate  Canada,  and  make  the  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese  more  stringent.  It  referred  to  the  conduct  of  the  American 
delegates  in  signing  the  Congo  Convention  at  Berlin  without 
reserve  or  qualification,  and  abstained  from  asking  the  Senate  to 
sanction  their  act.  The  President  proposed  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the  British  and 
American  fisheries,  announced  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  for 
extending  the  scope  of  the  Extradition  Treaty,  recommended  a 
more  accurate  tracing  of  the  boundaries  of  Alaska,  requested  legis- 
lation to  put  in  force  the  commercial  treaty  with  Mexico,  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  conclusions  of  the  Berne 
International  Copyright  Conference,  condemned  the  proposed 
commercial  treaties  with  Spain  and  St.  Domingo,  favoured  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  foreign  works  of  art  and  the  payment  of 
adequate  salaries  to  consuls  at  foreign  ports,  recommended  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  on  the  ground  that  the  revenue  is  un- 
necessarily large,  and  suggested  that  any  reduction  should  be  made 
by  lowering  the  duties  on  the  imported  necessaries  of  life.  The 
President  thought  the  subject  should  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  way 
as  to  protect  the  interests  of  American  labour,  and  at  the  same 
time  lessen  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Message  discussed  the  silver-coinage  question,  showing 
that  only  fifty  million  silver  dollars,  of  nearly  216  millions  coined, 
have  got  into  circulation  ;  declared  that  the  desire  to  utilise  the 
silver  product  of  the  country  should  not  lead  to  the  perversion 
of  the  coinage  powers  of  the  Government ;  that  the  continuance 
of  silver  coinage  at  the  existing  rate  would,  before  long,  lead  to 
the  substitution  of  silver  for  all  the  gold  the. Government  owned ; 
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pointed  out  that  at  times  during  the  six  months  of  the  year  1885 
58  per  cent,  of  the  Customs  duties  had  been  paid  in  silver,  while 
the  average  had  been  20  per  cent. ;  that  in  view  of  all  this  the 
hoarding  of  gold  had  already  begun,  and  its  total  disappearance 
would  let  the  country  down  again  on  a  depreciated  currency,  fluc- 
tuating in  value ;  that  none  suffered  from  this  state  of  things  so 
much  as  the  poor ;  that  all  efforts  to  get  foreign  nations  to  adopt 
with  America  a  common  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  had  been 
unsuccessful ;  that  the  Latin  Union  recently  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  stop  the  coining  of  silver,  and  redeem  in  gold  what 
had  been  coined;  that  prosperity  hesitated  and  capital  shrank, 
because  of  uncertainty  on  this  question,  and  therefore  the  President 
recommended  the  suspension  of  the  silver  coinage. 

Finally,  the  President  recommended  legislation  prohibiting  the 
immigration  of  Mormon  converts,  and  strenuously  urged  adherence 
to  the  Civil  Service  Reform  policy,  remarking  doubts  might  well 
be  entertained  whether  the  Grovemment  could  survive  the  strain 
of  the  old  system,  which  distributed  public  posts  purely  as  rewards 
for  partisan  service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report,  delivered 
at  the  meeting  of  Congress,  estimated  the  revenue  for  the  fiscal 
year  at  ;^3 15,000,000,  and  the  expenses  at  j?2 90,750,000.  For 
the  year  ending  1887  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  ;?3 15,000,000, 
and  the  expenditure,  including  the  sinking  ftmd,  at  ;?339,589,000. 
Excluding  this  fund  the  expenditure  would  amount  to  j?202, 7 30,000. 
Bonds  to  the  value  of  j?45,604,000  in  fractional  currency  had  been 
redeemed  and  applied  to  the  sinking  fund  during  the  year  past.  The 
requirements  of  the  present  year  were  #59,000,000.  The  Secretary 
l^ointed  out  the  ill  effects  of  the  continued  coinage  of  silver,  and 
endorsed  President  Cleveland's  views  thereon.  He  also  submitted 
a  long  report  touching  the  collection  of  duties  with  regard  to 
frauds  on  the  revenue,  pointing  out  defects  in  the  consular  service 
in  connection  with  the  certifying  of  invoices,  and  certain  defects 
in  the  Customs  service  at  New  York  facilitating  under-valuation. 

n.   CANADA. 

A  rebellion  instigated  by  an  Indian  half-breed,  a  man  of  in- 
telligence and  energy,  named  Ix)uis  Kiel,  began  in  March  in  the 
North-West  territories  of  the  Dominion,  and  for  some  time 
threatened  very  serious  consequences.  A  general  rising  of  the 
Indians,  of  whom,  it  is  estimated,  there  are  in  «dl  about  90,000  in  the 
Canadian  dominions,  was  apprehended.  In  that  event  the  mission 
stations  and  the  small  and  scattered  European  and  Canadian  settle- 
ments in  the  North-West,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  exter- 
minated. The  postponement  of  the  opening-up  of  the  North-West 
by  means  of  the  New  Pacific  Railroad  was  one  of  the  less  serious 
results  anticipated  if  the  Kiel  revolt  had  proved  successful. 
But  the  energy  of  the  Government,  aided  by  the  gallantry  and 
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patriotism  of  the  CaDadian  militia  and  volunteers,  led  by  General 
Middleton,  quelled  the  disturbance  before  it  had  extended  very 
far.  For  nearly  two  months,  however  (March  to  May),  the  state  of 
affairs  was  exceedingly  critical,  and  there  was  much  excitement 
throughout  Canada.  The  capture  of  Batoche  by  the  troops  under 
General  Middleton,  and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  Riel  (May  15), 
put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  With  his  capture  another  diflBculty 
began.  He  was  not  without  a  large  number  of  sympathisers 
apart  from  his  own  immediate  followers.  The  half-breed  leader 
was  a  native  of  the  North- West.  He  was  bom  near  Fort  Garry, 
now  called  Winnipeg,  in  1 844,  and  was  marked  by  some  features 
of  an  Indian,  with  the  fair  complexion  and  blue  eyes  of  a  European 
race.  He  was  well-educated,  having  been  trained  at  Montreal 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  He  had  much  of  the  craft  of 
the  Indian,  combined  with  the  tact  of  the  Frenchman.  He  was 
popular  with  the  whole  of  the  French  population  of  Lower  Canada, 
while  his  ascendency  over  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  of  the 
North- West  had  been  shown  in  two  rebellions. 

In  the  Red  River  Expedition,  rendered  necessary  by  Riel's 
rising  at  Fort  Garry  in  1869  and-  1870,  Lord  Wolseley  (then 
Colonel  Wolseley)  drove  him  over  the  border  into  the  United  States. 
He  remained  some  years  in  exile,  and  was  then  elected  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  but  never  took  his  seat.  His  presence  in  the 
Saskatchewan  district  (where  the  rebellion  originated)  was  due  to 
an  invitation  sent  to  him  in  the  summer  of  1885  by  the  half-breeds 
to  come  back  and  assist  them  in  obtaining  a  redress  of  their 
grievances.  In  accepting  the  invitation  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  spending  some  months  among  them,  in  the  hope  that 
redress  might  be  got  by  petitioning  the  Government.  The  move- 
ment, however,  developed  into  an  armed  insurrection,  and  Riel 
himself  received  much  sympathy  from  the  French  population, 
which  constitutes  a  fourth  part  of  the  people  of  Canada.  Riel 
afterwards  stated  that  his  papers,  captured  at  Batoche,  would  show 
that  he  was  not  the  leader  of  the  rebellion,  but  that  it  had  been 
encouraged  by  people  of  good  standing  around  Prince  Albert.  This 
statement  was  significant  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  in  a 
speech  at  Prince  Albert  in  the  preceding  summer,  Riel  urged  that 
the  three  districts  of  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan  should 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Confederation  with  governments  of  their 
own.  The  white  settlers  in  the  Alberta  district  subsequently  sent  in 
a  petition  with  a  similar  prayer.  They  not  only  used  Riel's  language, 
but  asserted  that  the  half-breeds  in  the  North-West  were  entitled 
to  the  same  privileges  as  their  brethren  in  Manitoba.  This  is 
what  Riel  asked.  He  probably  had  no  intention  either  in  1869 
or  1885  of  taking  up  arms.  But  he  was  an  enthusiast,  with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  his  race,  and  much  power  of  attach- 
ing them  to  his  person.  In  1869  he  made  great  professions  of 
peaceful  intentions,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  soon  as 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  Ihe  Canadian  Government  gave  the 
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half-breeds  of  Manitoba  the  measures   Kiel  had  demanded  for 
them. 

In  July  Kiel  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  high  treason.  His 
counsel  made  an  eloquent  appeal,  alleging  justification,  urging 
extenuating  circumstances,  and  finally  advancing  the  plea  of 
insanity.  Afterwards  Riel  himself  (by  permission  of  the  presiding 
judge)  addressed  the  jury  at  length,  setting  forth  his  grievances 
and  those  of  the  half-breeds,  and  alleging  that  petition  after  petition 
had  been  sent  to  the  Federal  Grovemment,  but  without  effect. 
These,  it  is  believed,  had  reference  to  a  more  generous  policy  in  the 
allotment  of  land-claims.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty ," 
with  a  recommendation  to  mercy.  Riel  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Notice  of  appeal  was  immediately  given,  and  the  full  Court  of 
Manitoba  sitting  at  Winnipeg  subsequently  disallowed  the  appeal 
and  confirmed  the  sentence.  It  held  that  the  jury  arrived  at  the 
only  decision  possible  on  the  evidence,  and  decided  that  the  Court 
originally  trying  the  case  had  undoubted  jurisdiction,  which,  it 
had  been  alleged,  it  had  not.  The  plea  of  insanity  the  full  Court 
declared  to  be  not  sustained,  as  the  evidence  showed  that  Riel, 
while  acting  strangely  sometimes,  was  a  clever  and  designing 
man.  A  reprieve  was  granted  to  allow  of  a  further  appeal  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  appeal  was  heard  in  the  House 
of  Ix)rds  at  Westminster  at  the  meeting  of  the  Law  Courts  in 
October,  and  was  again  dismissed .  Every  effort"  was  made  by  his 
Canadian  sympathisers  to  have  the  sentence  of  death  commuted 
to  one  of  imprisonment,  but  without  effect.  Louis  Riel  was 
hanged  on  Monday,  November  16.  On  the  following  day  a 
demonstration  of  French  Canadians,  numbering  some  10,000 
l^ersons,  was  made  in  Montreal,  but  no  harm  resulted.  There 
were  somewhat  similar  demonstrations  in  Quebec  and  elsewhere. 
The  agitation,  however,  soon  subsided. 

A  serious  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  Montreal  resulted  (Sept. 
28)  in  riots,  owing  to  a  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  health 
officers  to  enforce  the  Compulsory  Vaccination  Act.  The  first 
signs  of  the  disturbances  appeared  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
men  who  were  placing  the  small-pox  placards  in  the  infected 
districts  were  assaulted  with  missiles,  and  the  placards  were  torn 
down.  Finally  a  crowd  assembled  and  proceeded  to  the  oflBce  of 
the  branch  health  officer,  where  they  began  to  hoot  and  insult 
the  officials.  The  crowd  soon  became  a  mob  of  five  hundred 
people,  and  began  to  break  the  windows  and  threaten  the  officials 
with  bodily  injury.  The  police  were  called  out,  and  the  mob  dis- 
persed. At  night  the  riot  began  anew.  The  mob,  800  in  number, 
marched  to  the  residence  of  the  health  officer,  broke  the  windows 
with  stones,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  City  Hall,  where  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  were  about  to  meet.  The  rioters  uttered  threats 
against  several  prominent  citizens.  The  timely  calling  out  of 
troops  prevented  further  disturbance. 
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III.  MEXICO. 

The  foreign  relations  of  Mexico  in  the  year  1885  have  con- 
tinued unaltered,  except  for  the  Central  American  imbroglio, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  involve  her  in  a  war  with 
Guatemala. 

The  negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  England  and 
France  for  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  commerce  with  their 
respective  countries  during  the  year  led  to  no  definite  result,  owing 
principally  to  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  Foreign  Office  insisted  on 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  limiting  the  right  of  diplomatic  inter- 
ference, similar  to  that  which  formed  part  of  the  German  treaty. 

A  special  envoy  from  the  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden  was 
accredited  to  Mexico  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and,  after 
numerous  and  lengthy  conferences,  signed  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  with  this  country,  the  details  of  which,  pending  its 
ratification,  have  not  been  made  public. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  for  the 
reciprocal  passage  of  troops  across  the  Mexican  frontier  in  pursuit 
of  hostile  Indians  expired  in  October,  and  was  again  renewed  until 
Nov.  1,  1886. 

The  ill-advised  attempt  of  General  Barrios  to  force  a  union 
of  the  Central  American  States  against  their  will,  excited  the 
greatest  indignation  in  Mexico,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
lend  to  the  threatened  republics  the  assistance  they  asked  for. 
The  defeat  of  the  Guatemalan  forces  on  the  field  of  Chalchuapa, 
and  the  death  of  Barrios,  followed  by  the  annulling  of  the  decree 
of  union  by  the  Provisional  Government  of  Guatemala,  happily 
obviated  the  necessity  for  taking  any  stronger  measures,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  establishment  of  relations  of  a  more  cordial 
nature  with  all  the  Spanish  republics  north  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  the  Government  of  General 
Diaz  found  itself  involved  on  taking  office  in  Dec.  1884  came  to  a 
crisis  in  June,  aggravated  as  they  were  by  a  general  stagnation  of 
business.  In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  existing 
arrangements  with  the  National  Bank,  or  of  continuing  payment  of 
the  subventions  to  the  railway  companies,  the  Finance  Minister 
issued  a  series  of  decrees  on  June  22  involving  an  entire  change 
in  the  fiscal  system.  In  the  preamble  to  these  decrees,  the 
Minister  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  system  of  paying  the  principal  of  some  debts  while 
leaving  the  interest  on  others  unpaid,  and  that  in  future  the  avail- 
able resources  of  the  Treasury  would  be  distributed  in  equitable 
proportions  among  the  various  creditors  of  the  nation.  The 
decrees  themselves,  which  were  three  in  number,  were  to  the 
following  eflfect : — By  the  first  the  payment  of  railway  subsidies 
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was  temporarily  suspended,and  an  issue  of  Treasury  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  25  millions  was  announced,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest, 
and  amortizable  in  25  years,  which  were  to  be  given  in  payment 
of  the  floating  debt  contracted  since  1882,  in  which  were  to  be 
included  the  various  sums  due  to  the  National  Bank.  The  second 
announced  theTeduction  of  salaries  of  all  Government  employes, 
whether  civil  or  military,  earning  more  than  $500  a  year,  cal- 
culated on  a  sliding  scale  according  to  the  amount  of  each  salary. 
The  third  decree  comprised  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  examina- 
tion and  liquidation  of  all  outstanding  credits  against  the  Grovem- 
ment  which  were  not  included  in  the  floating  debt.  The  re- 
cognised credits,  among  which  was  the  London  debt  of  1851,  were 
to  receive  interest  nominally  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  but,  in 
view  of  the  slender  resources  of  the  Treasury  only  1  per  cent,  was 
to  be  paid  the  first  year,  which  was  to  be  increased  by  1  per  cent, 
each  year  until  the  full  rate  of  3  per  cent,  was  reached.  The  first 
coupon  was  to  become  due  on  June  30,  1886.  The  arrears  of 
interest  on  the  London  debt,  as  on  the  other  recognised  debts, 
were  to  remain  as  a  deferred  stock  pending  an  arrangement  with 
the  creditors. 

Defective,  and  even  unjust,  as  these  decrees  may  appear  to  be 
in  some  particulars,  they  at  any  rate  show  a  genuine  wish  on  the 
2)art  of  the  Mexican  Grovernment  to  grapple  impartially  with  their 
whole  indebtedness,  instead  of  contenting  themselves,  as  formerly, 
with  making  partial  settlements  of  preferential  claims,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  equally  just. 

The  exasperation  caused  by  the  culpable  extravagance  of  the 
late  Government  was  so  general  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
throughout  the  country  that  President  Diaz  came  in  for  no  small 
share  of  unpopularity  on  account  of  his  disinclination  to  take  hasty 
measures  for  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice.  The  impeachment 
in  ]\Iay  of  General  Pena,  ex-Minister  of  Finance,  proved,  however, 
conclusively  that  it  was  not  his  intention  that  offences  against  the 
nation  should  remain  unpunished.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  the 
grand  jury  had  not  delivered  their  verdict. 

In  spite  of  the  alarmist  rumours  diligently  circulated  through 
the  columns  of  foreign,  and  especially  i^merican,  newspapers  to  the 
eff'ect  that  the  party  of  the  ex-President  were  attempting  to  raise 
a  revolution  to  reinstate  him  in  power,  no  breach  of  the  public 
peace  has  taken  place,  and  the  prospects  for  the  continuance  of 
the  tranquillity  which  Mexico  has  now  for  a  considerable  time  en- 
joyed have  never  been  brighter  than  at  the  present  day. 

The  only  political  diflSculty  of  any  importance  which  has 
arisen  in  the  past  year  occurred  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  in 
November,  when  the  attempt  of  the  Governor  of  the  Stat€  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  voting  in  the  municipal  elections 
resulted  in  his  deposition,  and  the  nomination  of  a  provisional 
Governor  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  difficulty  was  of  a 
purely  local  nature,  and  was  happily  got  over  without  bloodshed. 
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The  new  Customs  tariflf  came  into  force  on  July  1,  but  has 
not  been  well  received.  The  duties,  already  enormous,  have  in 
some  cases  been  increased  (notably  those  on  liquors)  and  the 
regulations  for  the  entry  of  merchandise  into  the  republic  con- 
tinue to  be  as  dififuse  and  troublesome  to  commerce  as  they  are 
useless  for  the  prevention  of  contraband.  The  only  thing  to  be 
said  in  its  favour  is  that  an  eflfort  has  been  made  to  simplify  the 
classification  of  goods  and  the  distribution  of  the  diflferent  rates 
of  duty. 

Considerable  discontent  has  been  manifested  by  the  farmers 
and  others  living  along  the  line  of  the  Central  Railway,  at  the 
very  low  rates  of  freight  charged  by  the  Company  on  goods  brought 
through  from  the  United  States,  in  comparison  with  those  levied 
on  local  produce,  and  the  question,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  assume  an  almost  national  importance,  has  seriously  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

From  the  standpoint  of  finance  and  commerce,  the  year  1885 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  been  a  favourable  one  for 
Mexico,  but  in  other  respects  it  has  had  its  brighter  aspect.  The 
country  has  enjoyed  for  another  year  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
peace,  and  the  confidence  thus  engendered  is  especially  evidenced 
by  the  improvements  which  are  constantly  being  made  in  the 
country  districts  by  owners  of  estates.  To  this  fact  also  it  is  no 
doubt  principally  due  that  the  unequalled  advantages,  which  agri- 
culture offers  in  this  favoured  country  for  the  investment  of  capital, 
are  beginning  to  excite  attention  abroad,  and  have  already  borne 
fruit  in  the  purchase  of  several  large  estates  by  Englishmen.  The 
crops  this  year  have  been  fairly  good,  and  the  mining  industry 
has  flourished  to  an  exceptional  extent.  With  symptoms  of  an 
improvement  of  business  in  Europe,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a 
revival  will  take  place  of  the  interest  shown  in  Mexico,  and  in  the 
great  field  to  be  found  there  for  the  investment  of  capital,  whether 
in  the  pursuance  of  private  enterprise  or  the  construction  of  im- 
portant public  works. 

In  this  relation  one  must  not  conclude  without  mentioning  the 
patriotic  step  taken  by  the  municipality  of  the  capital  in  offering 
to  guarantee  an  annual  payment  of  j?400,000  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  drainage  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  a  work  as  important 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  surrounding  districts  as  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  for  the  health  of  its  residents.  Considering  that  the 
municipality  is  entirely  free  from  debt,  the  subject  would  appear 
to  merit  the  careful  attention  of  engineers  and  contractors. 
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IV.   CENTRAL  AMERICA.     . 

United  States  of  Colombia. — Early  in  the  year  General  Bar- 
rios, President  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  announced  the 
design  of  reuniting  the  States  of  Central  America,  and  attempted 
to  carry  it  out  by  force.  Honduras  was  favourable  to  the  plan, 
but  not  so  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  or  Costa  Rica  ;  and  these  three 
republics,  besides  preparing  to  resist,  appealed  to  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  for  assistance,  and  from  both  received  favour- 
able replies.  The  United  States  Government  stated  that,  whilst 
believing  that  a  voluntary  combination  of  interests  would  be 
desirable,  "  it  would  not  countenance  the  display  of  force  by  one 
State  to  coerce  the  others,"  but  was  at  the  same  time  "  ready  to  exert 
its  influence  to  avert  a  conflict  and  to  promote  peace."  At  the 
same  time  a  squadron  of  the  United  States  was  despatched  to  the 
Central  American  ports.  General  Barrios  began  by  attacking  San 
Salvador,  the  smallest  and  nearest  of  the  three  hostile  republics ; 
but  his  forces  were  promptly  met  with  a  declaration  of  war  and 
a  rising  of  the  inhabitants  en  Toaaae.  Mexico  shortly  appeared 
on  the  scene,  in  support  of  the  cause  of  order  and  civilisation,  and 
efifected  a  timely  diversion  by  threatening  General  Barrios'  com- 
munications. The  forces  of  San  Salvador  alone,  however,  were 
sufficient  to  avert  the  danger,  and  General  Barrios  was  routed  at 
Chalchuapa,  with  a  loss  of  1,800  men  after  ten  hours'  fighting ;  he 
was  himself  killed,  and  his  troops  retreated  in  disorder  across  the 
Guatemalan  frontier,  leaving  1,600  on  the  field;  whilst  the  San 
Salvador  loss  was  only  50  killed  and  150  wounded.  Peace  was 
conchided  between  San  Salvador  and  Honduras,  and  the  latter  State 
now  joined  the  alliance  against  her  previous  partner,  Guatemala. 
The  allied  forces  then  advanced  from  various  points  against  the 
city  of  Guatemala,  which  was  occupied  without  bloodshed,  the 
populace  welcoming  them,  and  General  Barillas,  the  new  President 
after  the  death  of  Barrios,  who  gave  his  full  support  to  the  popular 
movement  in  favour  of  peace. 

The  Isthmus  of  Pananfia  has  likewise  been  the  scene  of  serious 
disturbances.  This  territory  owes  allegiance  to  Colombia,  and  the 
insiu-rection  which  raged  there  early  in  the  year  was  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  French  intrigues  and  countenanced 
by  the  authorities  themselves.  Colon  was  burnt  and  looted  by 
filibusters  and  Jamaica  negroes  whilst  the  troops  were  absent  in 
pursuit  of  other  insurgents.  The  fire,  assisted  by  a  brisk  wind, 
continued  to  burn  fiercely  all  night,  and  at  daybreak  little  was 
left  of  the  town  beyond  about  twenty  houses  near  the  lighthouse 
and  the  Pacific  Mail  Company's  prendses.  Hundreds  of  people 
lost  their  lives  and  thousands  were  rendered  homeless.  Aspinwall, 
the  terminus  of  the  Panama  railway  on  the  eastern  coast,  was  like- 
wise destroyed,  and  10,000  more  persons  made  homeless.   Panama 
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itself  was  spared  a  similar  fate  through  the  promptitude  of  the 
American  admiral,  who  occupied  the  place  with  500  marines.  But 
his  action  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Barricades  had  already 
been  erected  in  the  streets,  and  had  to  be  carried.  The  Plaza 
was  cleared  by  a  Gatling  gun,  and  quiet  was  restored  before  night, 
one  rebel  being  killed  and  several  wounded,  but  Aizpum,  the 
insurgent  leader,  and  three  of  his  staff  were  arrested,  and  Panama 
was  saved.  The  French  consul,  however,  issued  a  strong  protest 
against  the  American  proceedings,  and  as  it  was  hinted  that 
French  intrigues  had  caused  most  of  the  recent  troubles  in  the 
Isthmus  American  interference  was  not  likely  to  be  viewed  with 
equanimity  or  silent  acquiescence.  The  protest  remained,  as 
anticipated,  without  consequence.  The  United  States  Grovem- 
ment  had  by  treaty  guaranteed  free  and  uninterrupted  transit 
across  the  Isthmus,  and  Admiral  Jouett  was  instructed  to  confine 
himself  to  the  work  of  restoring  free  transit  across  the  Isthmus 
and  protecting  American  citizens,  without  regard  to  foreign  inter- 
vention. The  insurgents  had  been  already  defeated  with  great 
loss  at  Aspinwall  when  he  arrived,  but  guerilla  bands  were  still 
looting  and  cutting  the  telegraph  wires,  as  it  was  asserted  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Colombian  authorities.  The  American 
admiral  at  once  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  instructions.  By 
securing  the  safety  of  the  town  of  Panama,  the  Isthmus  transit 
route  was  again  opened,  and  trains  were  running,  although 
guarded  by  troops  travelling  in  steel-clad  cars.  After  a  while,  and 
by  agreement  with  Aizpum,  in  command  of  the  insurgents,  who 
guaranteed  to  preserve  order  in  Panama  and  not  to  molest  Ameri- 
can interests,  the  United  States  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
line.  An  arrangement  was  subsequently  arrived  at  by  which  the 
insurgents  were  to  retire  from  the  city  and  the  Colombian  Grovem- 
ment  take  possession.  On  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  Colombian 
troops  Aizpum  took  refuge  on  board  the  French  flagship,  but  was 
arrested  with  other  rebel  chiefs  by  the  commander  of  the  Colom- 
bian troops.  Ultimately  all  political  offenders  were  pardoned, 
with  the  exception  of  those  concerned  in  the  burning  of  Colon. 
By  the  end  of  May  all  the  American  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Isthmus,  and  peace  was  restored.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment further  concluded  a  treaty  in  May  with  the  Colombian 
Government,  at  Bogota,  providing  for  a  joint  protectorate  over  the 
Isthmus,  common  efforts  being  used  to  maintain  unobstructed 
transit. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
during  the  year.  M.  de  Lesseps,  at  the  Paris  meeting  of  the 
shareholders,  maintained  that  it  would  be  finished,  as  announced, 
in  1888,  or  during  the  first  half  of  1889,  and  he  estimated 
the  total  cost  of  piercing  the  46^  miles  of  the  Isthmus  would  not 
exceed  28,000,000i.  During  the  insurrection,  in  which  Colon 
was  burnt,  some  of  the  Company's  buildings  were  destroyed, 
together  with  the  landing-stage  and  repairing  apparatus ;  but,  by 
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forming  a  small  tidal  harbour  near  Panama,  goods  were  dis- 
embarked by  means  of  lighters.  The  bulk  of  tne  operations  was, 
however,  now  carried  on  at  Christopher  Colomb,  a  town  called  into 
existence  by  the  company  at  the  entrance  to  the  canal ;  here  and 
at  two  other  places  there  were  three  great  building-yards,  whilst 
barracks  were  being  prepared  for  the  acconmiodation  of  30,000 
workmen. 

V.  WEST  INDIES-CUBA. 

The  whole  of  the  West  India  Islands  have  been  passing  through 
a  period  of  great  depression,  owing  to  the  depreciation  in  the 
price  of  sugar.  Their  income,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures,  taken  from  the  Grovemor's  Reports  in  1885,  was  thereby 
considerably  afifected,  and  in  most  instances,  it  failed  to  cover  the 
necessary  cost  of  government. 

Revenue.     Expenditure. 

Antigua  . 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Dominica 

Grenada 

Jamaica 

Montserrat 

St.  Kitts  and  Nevia 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Tobago    . 

Trinidad 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 

Virgin  Islands 

Windward  Islands. — The  people  of  Barbados,  for  some  time, 
had  strongly  urged  that  their  island  should  be  separated  from 
the  group  composing  the  Windward  Government,  and  that,  like 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  the  colony  should  have  a  separate 
Governor.  The  legislative  bodies  in  the  island  having  oflfered  to 
provide  salaries  for  a  Governor  and  his  private  secretary,  the 
Home  Government  advised  Her  Majesty  to  sanction  the  wished- 
for  separation ;  and  early  in  the  spring,  Mr.  W.  J.  Sendall, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Ix)cal  Government  Board,  was  appointed 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  four  lesser  Windward 
Islands,  viz.,  Grenada  (the  seat  of  government),  St.  Vincent, 
St.  Lucia,  and  Tobago,  Sir  W.  Eobinson,  remaining  as  before 
Governor  of  Barbados,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Trinidad.  The  Home  Government  had  proposed  at  the 
same  time  the  legislative  union  of  the  four  islands,  as  conducive 
to  greater  efficiency  of  administration  and  general  prosperity ;  but 
local  influence  and  jealousies  were  so  strong  that  the  proposal  was 
not  pressed.  I^ate  in  the  year,  however,  Grenada  petitioned  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  restore  the  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the  action  of  Sir  J.  P. 
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Hennessy.  In  Barbados,  as  in  the  West  Indies  generally,  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  sugar  market  caused  great  financial 
depression.  The  proposed  convention  with  the  United  States, 
which  had  long  been  talked  of,  fell  through  early  in  the  year,  the 
Imperial  Grovemment  finding  the  final  proposals  of  the  United 
States  Government  vague  and  unsuitable.  The  aim  of  the  con- 
vention had  been  to  abolish  the  import  duties  on  articles  coming 
to  the  West  Indies  from  the  United  States,  whilst  the  latter 
were  to  make  a  material  reduction  in  the  duty  on  West  Indian 
sugar.  But  the  proposals  were  found,  on  closer  examination,  to 
be  of  so  one-sided  a  character  that  their  acceptance  by  the  island 
was  impossible.  In  Trinidad  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  (Sir  W.  Eobinson)  to  consider  a  scheme  of  emigration 
between  that  island  and  Barbados,  the  latter  being  in  a  position 
to  supply,  without  any  injury  to  itself,  a  large  number  of  indus- 
trious labourers  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  In  Trinidad  the 
financial  situation  presented  certain  difficulties,  and  the  year 
closed  without  affording  a  clue  to  the  means  by  which  a  deficiency 
caused  by  the  reduction  of  20,000i.  in  customs  and  excise,  besides 
other  charges,  could  be  covered. 

Jamaica. — The  Government  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  retrenchment  in  the  island,  and  it  first  took  the  form  of 
reduction  in  the  salaries  of  public  officers,  viz.,  an  abatement  of 
15  per  cent,  on  salaries  over  400?.,  and  10  per  cent,  on  salaries 
between  250L  and  400i.  After  making  due  compensation  for 
reduction  of  salaries,  it  was  expected  that  a  permanent  annual 
saving  of  27,000i.  per  annum  would  be  finally  realised.  This, 
added  to  a  saving  of  a  nearly  similar  amount  by  the  economic 
management  of  the  several  departments,  enabled  Sir  Henry 
Norman  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  an  annual  gain  of  50,000f.  to 
the  colony,  giving  a  very  sensible  relief  to  its  fiscal  burdens.  The 
partial  restoration  of  representative  institutions  has  been  on  its 
trial  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  colony  seems  to 
have  gained  by  the  change,  both  materially  and  morally.  The 
principal  advantages  under  Sir  H.  Norman's  successful  and  popular 
governorship  are  traceable  to  the  free  discussion  of  questions  of 
public  interest,  and  to  the  voice  which  the  representative  mem- 
bers have  had  in  determining  the  estimates  of  public  expenditure. 
During  the  year  a  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  was  formed 
under  his  patronage.  The  tea-plant  was  introduced  into  the 
colony  with  every  promise  of  success,  and  the  first  shipment  was 
made  direct  to  London.  It  is  described  as  of  good  flavour  and 
combining  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  fine  China  black-leaf 
tea,  with  the  Ceylon  Pekoe  Souchong. 

Cuba, — In  June,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  at  Madrid,  authorising  the  Spanish  Government  to  issue, 
on  account  of  the  Cuban  Treasury,  a  loan  of  ,^20,000,000,  bearing 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  and  redeemable  in  fifteen  years.  The  loan 
was  to  be   guaranteed    by   the   Cuban   stamp-tax  revenue,    any 
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deficiency  being  covered  by  the  Spanish  Grovemment.  The  con- 
stantly recurring  rumour  that  the  Spanish  Government  were 
about  to  sell  Cuba  found  but  few  believers  in  the  United  States, 
for  it  was  known  beforehand  that  the  present  United  States 
Government  were  opposed  to  any  further  acquisition  of  territory. 


VI.   SOUTH  AMERICA.— BRAZIL.— ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  ^ 

Brazil, — The  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  country,  in  January, 
on  the  Dantas  Emancipation  Scheme  was  not  favourable  to  the 
Liberal  Ministry,  for  although  the  figures  showed  that  the 
Chamber  consisted  of  65  Liberals,  47  Conservatives,  and  2  Repub- 
licans, several  of  the  Liberals  were  opposed  to  Senhor  Dantas' 
proposals.  Peirliament  was  opened  on  March  8,  and,  as  usual, 
by  the  Emperor  in  person.  He  announced  the  determination  of 
the  Ministry  to  introduce  its  Emancipation  Bill,  "  for  the  purpose 
of  gradually  abolishing  slavery  in  our  country,  in  consonance  with 
the  wishes  of  all  Brazilians."  The  Ministry,  however,  was  unable 
to  contend  against  the  political  combination  that  assailed  it,  and 
was  finally  forced  to  resign  (May  7).  A  Conservative  Ministry 
under  Senhor  Saraiva  succeeded,  and  on  meeting  the  Chamber 
(May  11)  he  stated  his  intention  of  bringing  in  a  modified  eman- 
cipation measure,  which  he  subsequently  was  enabled  to  pass  into 
law  through  a  coalition  of  Conservatives  and  Liberals.  Finding 
the  bill  was  safe,  and  anticipating  no  opposition  to  it  in  the 
Senate,  he  and  his  Cabinet  tendered  their  resignations  to  the 
Emperor  on  the  ground  that  on  questions  of  general  policy  they 
could  not  command  a  majority  in  the  Chamber.  A  new  Conserva- 
tive Cabinet  was  promptly  formed  by  the  Baron  de  Cotegipe,  by 
whom  the  Saraiva  Emancipation  Bill  was  adopted  and  finally 
carried  (Sept.  24),  the  Royal  assent  being  given  four  days  later. 
The  principal  features  of  this  Act  are :  A  new  registry  ;  liberation 
of  slaves  over  ^5 ;  liberation  of  slaves  over  60,  with  condition 
of  three  years'  service ;  fixed  official  values  of  slaves ;  surtax 
of  5  per  cent,  on  all  imposts  except  export  duties ;  authorised 
emission  of  5  per  cent,  apolices  for  liberation  of  slaves ;  five  years' 
usufruct  of  slaves  where  proprietors  wish  to  substitute  slave  by 
free  labour,  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  from  the  fund,  and  one-half 
the  wages  of  the  freedmen  fixed  by  master  and  judge ;  compulsory 
domicile  of  five  years  for  all  freedmen  liberated  by  the  fund,  under 
jurisdiction  of  police  and  under  penalty  of  enforced  labour  for  the 
State  ;  compulsory  service  under  labour  contracts  for  all  freedmen, 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  judicial  lease  of  services  by 
arbitrary  contracts ;  and  the  establishment  of  State  agricultural 
colonies  under  military  control  as  penal  establishments  for  unem- 
ployed freedmen.  Although  the  Act  provides  that  in  seventeen 
years  all  slaves  are  to  be  free,  it  is  predicted  that  under  the  new 
scheme  slavery  will  cease  in  seven  years.  The  slave  population 
of  Brazil  was  estimated  in  the  spring  of  this   year   at   623,274 
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males,  and  553,748  females.  The  Misiones  boundary  question 
with  the  Argentine  Eepublic  was  settled  by  a  treaty  between  the 
two  Governments  and  ratified  by  the  Argentine  Congress.  The 
question  with  France  as  to  the  right  of  possession  of  a  tract  of 
territory  in  the  region  of  the  Amazon  was  also  placed  in  a  fair 
way  to  an  amicable  termination.  The  financial  position  of  Brazil 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  reported  to  be  somewhat  stronger 
than  at  the  beginning ;  railway  enterprise  was  making  active  pro- 
gress, but  the  prices  obtainable  for  native  products  were  low,  and 
Brazilian  trade  shared  in  the  general  depression. 

Argentine  Republic, — The  announcement  that  the  notes  of 
the  National  Bank  were  to  be  accepted  currency  for  two  years  was 
followed,  a  few  days  later,  by  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
by  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Buenos  Ayres.     Although  it  had  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  Argentine  Exchequer  was  in  difficulties, 
the  reassuring  declarations  of  President  Roca  had  led  people  to 
hope  the  financial  situation  was  not  critical.     The  serious  shock 
thus  given  to  Argentine  credit  at  the  very  outset  of  the  year, 
threw  its  shadow  over  conunerce  generally,  but  there  was  no  panic, 
and  securities  were  held  firmly.     Dr.  Pellegrini  was  despatched 
to  Europe  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  English  and  continental 
banking  syndicates.    His  first  contract  was  rejected  by  the  Congress 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  later  on  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his 
mission,  and  an  agreement  was  signed  in  Paris.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  forced  currency,  the  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
gold,  and  the  irregularity  in  exchanges,  material  progress  in  the 
republic  has  continued  to  develop.     Its  railway  system  has  been 
considerably  extended  during  the  year,  and  its  sugar  production 
has  notably  increased.     Vast  tracts  of  fertile  land,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Indians,  have  been  opened  up  for  settlement  and 
partially  occupied,  whilst  immigration  has  notably  increased,  the 
numbers  in  1885  reaching  upwards  of  100,000.     The  country  has 
sustained  a  national  loss  in  the    death   of  Dr.  Avellaneda,   the 
statesman  who  so  ably  conducted  its  aflfairs  from  1874  to  1880. 
He  was  president  at    one  of  the  most  critical  moments  in  his 
country's  history,  and  displayed  such  a  conciliatory  spirit  in  trying 
emergencies  that  even  his  enemies  recognised  his  great  merits. 
He  went  to  Europe  to  consult  the  physicians  of  Paris,  but  his 
health  did  not  improve,  and  he  turned  back  to  die  on  his  native 
soil,    expiring  just   as   the  vessel   approached  the   Montevidean 
coast.     The  Budget  for  1886,  as  sanctioned  by  the  liCgislature, 
estimated  the   receipts  at  ;?42,007,500,  and  the  expenditure  at 
.^40,787,548, 
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VII.   PERU-CHILI— VENEZUELA -PARAGUAY. 

Peru. — The  prospect  of  internal  tranquillity  for  this  exhausted 
country  which  was  held  out  at  the  close  of  1884  did  not  last  long, 
and  early  in  the  new  year  Caceres  was  again  in  the  field,  leading 
his  men  against  the  Grovernment  troops.  In  May  he  defeated 
them  at  Ayacucho  and  was  preparing  to  march  on  Lima,  when 
the  tables  were  turned  and  he  was  beaten  in  a  great  battle  at 
Huancayo,  was  himself  wounded,  and  many  of  his  men  taken 
prisoners.  He,  however,  soon  rallied,  and,  notwithstanding  four 
battalions  had  left  him  and  ofifered  their  services  to  General 
Iglesias,  he  managed  to  circumvent  Colonel  Mas,  who  had  been 
sent  to  oppose  him,  and  once  more  approached  the  capital.  Much 
depended  on  the  result.  Caceres  and  Iglesias  had  each  about 
3,000  men ;  the  former  was  the  idol  of  the  lower  classes  and 
generally  popular,  but  his  men  were  badly  organised,  whilst  the 
Government  troops  were  well-disciplined  and  better  armed. 
l^efore  any  collision  took  place,  Caceres  asked  for  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  and  ofifered  terms.  An  armistice  followed,  of  which 
nothing  came,  and  soon  after  Caceres  attacked  the  Government 
troops  (July)  near  Janja.  The  fighting  lasted  five  hours,  and  the 
loss  on  both  sides  was  severe,  but  the  result  was  inconclusive, 
for  the  two  forces  remained  in  their  respective  positions.  The 
armistice  was  renewed  and  peace  negotiations  once  more  at- 
tempted, with  similar  results,  inasmuch  as  Caceres  insisted  on 
nothing  less  than  the  retirement  of  the  Government  of  Iglesias. 
Fighting  was  resumed  in  August,  and  after  two  engagements  each 
side  was  able  to  claim  an  inconclusive  victory ;  but  in  November 
Caceres  was  badly  beaten  at  Janja,  500  of  his  men  being  taken 
prisoners  and  his  army  dispersed.  With  indomitable  obstinacy 
or  tenacity  of  purpose,  he  once  more  collected  a  force  and 
attacked  Lima  (Dec.  1 ),  where  the  Government  troops  were  occu- 
l)ying  the  palace,  the  cathedral,  the  Archbishop's  house,  and  other 
buildings  on  the  Plaza.  Caceres  demanded  that  Iglesias  should 
abdicate  and  permit  the  holding  of  a  general  election.  These 
terms  were  refused,  and  after  three  days'  fighting  in  the  streets  of 
I^iraa  and  the  death  of  200  men,  Iglesias  surrendered  and  a  truce 
was  agreed  to  through  the  good  oflBces  of  the  diplomatic  body. 
Dr.  Arenas  was  then  elected  provisional  President,  a  commission 
was  formed  to  direct  public  afifairs  and  hold  the  elections,  and  a 
general  amnesty  declared.  The  forces  of  Caceres  retired  to  Santa 
Clara  and  those  of  Iglesias  to  Chorillos,  and  Lima,  being  thus 
evacuated  by  both  armies,  was  placed  under  its  Prefect,  who  was 
authorised  to  maintain  order.  A  public  banquet  was  given  to 
Caceres  (Dec.  7)  by  the  Constitutional  Committee,  whose  members 
had  done  much  to  aid  his  cause,  and  all  political  prisoners  were 
liberated.      Iglesias,  who  had  resigned  his  office  as  provisional 
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President  (Dec.  4),  decided  to  leave  the  country  for  Spain,  whilst 
it  was  announced  that  Pierola,  ex-President,  was  coming  to  Peru 
at  once  from  Paris  to  take  his  place. 

Chili. — At  the  opening  of  the  Chilian  Congress  (June  1),  the 
President,  in  referring  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  republic, 
stated  that  the  revenue  for  1885  was  estimated  at  36,000,000 
piastres  and  the  expenditure  at  35,000,000.  The  Budget  for 
1886  anticipated  a  revenue  of  35,800,000  and  an  expenditure  of 
34,000,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  1,800,000  piastres.  During  the 
present  year,  in  addition  to  the  usual  reductions  in  the  Public 
Debt,  an  extraordinary  redemption  of  350,000  piastres  was 
effected,  and  beyond  this  there  is  not  much  of  importance  to 
be  noted.  The  country  has  been  going  on  steadily  in  the 
development  of  its  resources,  but  the  reduced  values  of  its  mineral 
products  have  proved  a  considerable  drawback  to  its  industrial 
prosperity.  Some  very  rich  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  have  been 
discovered.  In  the  department  of  Ligua  an  especially  rich  vein 
was  found,  the  ore  taken  from  the  surface  having  given  by 
assay  100  marks  to  the  cajon,  whilst  the  lode  was  believed  to  be 
a  league  in  length. 

Venezuela  has  been  making  great  strides  in  advance  this  year, 
many  railways  and  other  important  works  being  pushed  forward. 
The  construction  of  La  Guayua  harbour  proceeded  rapidly, 
and  its  official  inauguration  took  place  on  Dec.  11,  amidst  much 
enthusiasm.  There  was  a  revolution  during  the  month  of  July, 
but  it  was  suppressed  without  much  difficulty  by  the  Government 
troops,  and  the  leaders  were  taken  prisoners.  Gold  was  being 
found  extensively,  but  especially  in  that  undefined  territory  lying 
between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  to  which  each  country  laid 
claim ;  the  arrival  of  merchants  and  others  seemed  to  point  to  the 
necessity  for  the  frontier  being  determined,  so  as  to  avoid  possible 
future  disputes.  The  gold  firom  the  Cuyuni  river  was  of  very  fine 
quality,  the  assay  showing  gold  932  parts  and  silver  68.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  country  was  bad,  and  did  not  improve, 
whilst  business  in  general  was  much  depressed  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  It  was  even  found  necessary  to  submit  the  salaries  of  all 
Government  employes  to  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  until  the 
end  of  February  1886.  But  people  were  looking  forward  to  the 
return  of  General  Blanco  as  President  in  that  month,  and  believed 
he  would  do  much  to  improve  the  state  of  affairs. 

Paraguay  is  steadily  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
tracted war  into  which  it  was  thrown  by  the  Dictator  Lopez,  and 
under  President  Caballero  much  has  been  done  to  bring  back 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity.  The  year  is  specially  note- 
worthy for  the  settlement  about  the  country's  external  debt.  This 
was  issued  partly  in  1871  and  partly  in  1872,  and  the  two  amounts 
of  the  proposed-  issue  were  3,000,000i.  They  were  both  8  per 
cent,  debts  with  2  per  cent,  sinking  fimd,  involving  a  payment  of 
300,000i.  a  year  by  the  Government  of  Paraguay.     The  latter's 
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income  in  1870  was  only  20,000f.,  and  in  1871  a  disastrous  war 
broke  out,  which  devastated  the  country  and  destroyed  five-sixths 
of  the  population.  It  was  thus  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
meet  its  engagements,  and  for  the  last  eleven  years  the  bond- 
holders have  received  nothing.  By  this  year's  arrangement  it 
was  settled  that  1  per  cent,  should  be  paid  on  the  old  capital  for 
the  first  five  years,  then  1^  for  the  next  five,  and  finally  2,  the 
payments  to  be  made  in  gold  in  England.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
to  meet  the  arrears  of  interest — about  l,500,000i. — the  Govern- 
ment of  Paraguay  should  give  up  to  the  bondholders  a  block  of 
land — about  2,177,000  acres — allowing  145  acres  for  each  bond  of 
100/.  Another  feature  in  the  arrangement  was  that  the  old  bonds 
surrendered  should  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England  as 
security  for  Paraguay  fulfilling  her  engagement. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

I.  AusTRAUA. — The  increasing  difficulties  of  the  Soudan  cam- 
paign, following  the  news  of  General  Gordon's  death  aroused  among 
the  colonies  a  general  desire  to  co-operate  in  some  way  or  another 
with  the  mother  country.  This  generous  display  of  sympathy 
was  the  more  appreciated  in  England  as  it  followed  in  a  moment 
when  a  feeling  of  soreness  had  been  aroused  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Imperial  Government  toward  German  pretensions  in  New  Guinea. 
The  New  South  Wales  Government  was  the  first  to  telegraph 
(Feb.  12)  its  wishes,  oflfering  two  batteries  of  artillery  and  an 
effective  disciplined  battalion  of  500  infantry,  to  be  landed  at 
Suakim  within  thirty  days  of  their  embarkation,  and  intimating  that 
they  would  defray  all  expenses.  On  the  following  day  the  Victoria 
Government  offered  assistance  of  a  similar  kind,  though  not  in 
terms  equally  precise,  and  the  offer  was  repeated  (Feb.  17)  in  a 
definite  form,  to  send  600  or  700  men  fully  equipped,  consisting 
of  a  naval  brigade  and  mounted  infantry.  Other  offers  followed 
from  South  Australia  and  Queensland,  which  Loiti  Derby  at  first 
thought  it  advisable  to  decline ;  but  he  expressed  the  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  Queen's  ministers  and  promised  that  they  should 
be  reconsidered  if  operations  were  prolonged  into  the  autumn. 
Happily  this  was  not  Lord  Derby's  last  word  on  the  subject, 
for  a  day  or  two  later  (Feb.  24)  a  telegram  was  despatched  inti- 
mating that  the  Government  would  consider  without  delay  what 
arrangements  could  be  made  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  offers  for  the  autumn  operations.  A  few  days  later  Lord 
Derby  telegraphed  to  the  three  colonies  that  if  they  could,  either 
separately  or  jointly,  "  despatch  a  force  in  August,  to  arrive  in 
Egypt  in  September,  her  Majesty's  Government  will  most  gladly 
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receive  it."  The  offer  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government  had 
been  previously  accepted  by  Lord  Derby,  but  with  the  remark  that 
two  batteries  with  ten  guns  were  really  more  than  could  be  made 
use  of.  The  action  of  the  Australian  colonies  in  this  matter  was 
admirable  throughout,  and  their  spontaneous  rally  round  the 
mother  country  at  a  critical  moment  was  warmly  appreciated  by 
all  classes  at  home,  the  Queen  desiring  Lord  Derby  to  "  express 
my  warm  and  grateful  feelings  to  the  colonies  for  their  proffered 
aid.  It  is  most  gratifying."  Eventually  the  New  South  Wales 
contingent  started  from  Sydney  on  March  3  for  the  Soudan  amid 
a  scene  of  great  enthusiasm.  The  Act  constituting  the  Federal 
Council  of  Australia  had  passed  through  both  the  Houses  of  the 
English  Parliament  with  slight  alteration,  and  was  almost  identical 
with  the  draft  prepared  by  the  Convention  at  Sydney,  where  all 
the  Australian  colonies  had  been  efficiently  represented.  The 
question,  however,  of  actual  federation  was  not  very  seriously 
advanced  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  it  was  arranged  that 
the  representatives  of  those  colonies  which  had  agreed  to  federate 
should  meet  at  Hobart  Town  early  in  the  new  year,  and  if  four 
Australian  colonies  were  represented,  the  Act  empowering  fede- 
ration would  then  be  an  accomplished  feet.  It  was  believed 
that  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western 
Australia,  and  Fiji  would  be  the  six  original  federating  colonies, 
New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  having  declined  for  the 
present  to  join  the  others.  But  when  December  arrived,  it 
was  found  that  South  Australia  had  omitted  to  pass  the  necessary 
Adopting  Bill.  In  Victoria  it  was  further  urged  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  federate  so  long  as  the  larger  colonies  held  aloof,  and 
ultimately  it  was  decided  that  the  adhesion  of  Victoria  should  be 
dependent  on  the  federation  of  South  Australia,  Queensland,  and 
Tasmania,  the  Crown  colonies  of  Western  Australia  and  Fiji  not 
being  taken  into  consideration.  In  presence,  however,  of  the 
neglect  of  South  Australia  to  qualify,  the  conditions  under  which 
Victoria  proposed  to  take  common  action  failed  to  exist,  and 
it  seemed  doubtful  whether  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western 
Australia,  and  Fiji  would  constitute  a  federation.  The  urgency 
for  such  a  step,  moreover,  was  no  longer  so  pressing  as  formerly. 
The  dangers  and  annoyances  imminent  from  the  expected 
influx  of  French  convicts  from  New  Caledonia  and  the  threatened 
foreign  annexations  in  Queensland  had  passed  away ;  the  French 
Assembly  had  mitigated  the  more  menacing  features  of  the  trans- 
portation scheme,  and  Lord  Derby  and  Prince  Bismarck  had 
divided  New  Guinea  between  them.  At  the  last  moment,  how- 
ever, it  was  finally  arranged,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Premier 
of  Victoria,  that  the  delegates  of  the  federating  colonies  of 
Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and  Fiji  should 
meet,  as  originally  intended,  at  Hobart  Town,  and  various  questions 
of  intercolonial  reform  should  be  submitted  for  discussion.  Ab- 
sconding debtors  might  be  rendered  liable  to  arrest ;  the  judgments 
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of  one  colony  might  be  made  to  hold  good  in  another ;  wife- 
desertion  might  be  made  penal  throughout  the  several  states, 
and  the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce  assimilated;  and  many 
pressing  questions  of  a  like  nature  might  receive  a  satisfactory 
settlement. 

New  South  Wales. — The  interest  awakened  by  General  Gordon 
and  the  Nile  campaign  effectually  turned  the  current  of  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Dalley,  acting-Premier,  at 
once  caught  the  change  of  public  feeling,  interpreted  it  aright, 
and,  without  asking  any  leave  but  that  of  his  colleagues,  tele- 
graphed to  England  the  offer  of  colonial  co-operation.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  and  others,  uninfluenced  by  sentimental  considerations, 
denounced  the  policy  as  foolish  and  unconstitutional,  but  Mr. 
Dalley's  action  found  ample  support  from  one  end  of  the  colony 
to  the  other.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  surpassed  all  ex- 
pectations, and  the  offers  of  help  were  almost  burdensome.  A 
Patriotic  Fund  was  started,  and  50,000f.  was  collected  in  a  few 
days.  Offers  "  in  kind  "  were  accepted  by  the  Government,  and 
within  a  week  the  storehouses  lent  for  the  occasion  were  full. 
Preserved  provisions,  biscuits,  tobacco,  boots,  and  tea  were  among 
the  numerous  donations  for  the  volunteer  force ;  and  a  clothing 
firm  employing  hundreds  of  hands  offered  to  set  aside  all  work  for 
a  fortnight  to  make  up  uniforms  for  the  troops,  the  Government 
supplying  the  cloth.  Two  large  steamers  of  the  Orient  Company 
were  taken  up  to  convey  the  troops,  horses,  and  baggage  to  the 
seat  of  war,  and  fourteen  days  were  given  for  preparation.  The 
scale  of  pay  was  most  liberal,  the  commander's  salary  being  fixed 
at  \y250L  per  annum,  and  each  private's  pay  at  5s.  a  day,  of  which 
28.  3d.  was  direct,  and  2s.  9d.  deferred  pay.  To  the  latter  was 
also  added  the  wife's  maintenance,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  a  day,  and  6d. 
a  day  for  each  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  day  of 
departure  (March  3)  was  observed  as  a  general  holiday,  and  the 
contingent  of  900  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Kichardson, 
an  old  Crimean  soldier,  started  amid  the  general  acclamation  and 
good  wishes  of  their  fellow-colonists.  An  extraordinary  session  of 
Parliament  had  to  be  summoned  (  >'arch  17)  for  the  discussion 
of  the  action  of  the  Government  in  despatching  the  contingent 
to  Suakim,  and  for  voting  the  necessary  funds.  Althoup^h  an 
amendment  on  the  address  was  moved  by  the  minority  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  no  division  was  taken  on  the  grant,  and 
practically  the  Government  found  itself  supported  by  1  He  House 
irrespective  of  party. 

The  strained  relations  between  England  and  Eussia,  so  visible 
at  one  period  of  the  year,  stimulated  the  colony  to  make  active 
preparations  for  placing  the  coast  line  in  a  better  state  of  defence. 
The  land  forces  were  doubled,  and  arrangements  for  laying  torpe- 
does were  completed  without  delay.  Measures  were  also  taken 
to  replace  the  troops  despatched  to  Suakim.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  having  urged  the  colonial  authorities  to  join  in   the 
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defence  of  St.  George's  Sound,  and  having  ofiered  to  contribute 
the  necessary  munitions,  Admiral  Tryon  was  invited  to  report 
on  the  course  to  be  adopted.  He  had  already  pointed  out  how 
important  it  was  that  Thursday  Island  and  Torres  Straits,  as  well 
as  St.  George's  Sound,  should  be  protected,  for  if  occupied  by  an 
enemy,  they  would  be  a  favourable  rendezvous  for  a  hostile  force, 
and  invaluable  as  coaling  stations.  The  first  line  of  defence,  it 
was  decided,  should  be  the  navy,  and  the  second  the  batteries, 
torpedoes,  and  floating  harbour  defences,  and  to  these  the 
Government  principally  directed  its  attention.  The  number  of 
men  enrolled  in  New  South  Wales  was  about  9,000,  and,  although 
many  of  these  were  recruits,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  need 
for  any  addition  to  the  military  force. 

The  new  Land  Act  came  into  operation  in  August,  its  chief 
object  being  to  secure  the  holdings  of  small  graziers  and  to  give 
them  opportunities  of  purchasing  the  fee  simple-  The  large  squat- 
ting runs  were  to  be  divided,  one  half  being  reserved  for  the 
squatters  on  a  twenty- one  years'  tenure,  and  the  other  half  thrown 
open  to  free  selection  by  actual  settlers.  The  rush  for  land  was 
not  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  as  all  applications  had 
to  pass  the  scrutiny  of  local  law  boards,  while  the  boTUi  fides  of 
each  applicant  was  subject  to  investigation,  it  was  doubted  in 
some  parts  whether  the  special  favours  offered  to  a  particular  class 
would  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  legislature.  The  law  which 
this  new  enactment  replaced  had  been  decidedly  inoperative, 
for  out  of  17,000,000  acres,  free-selected  on  easy  terms,  not 
more  than  3,000,000  were  in  the  hands  of  genuine  occupiers, 
the  remaining  14,000,000  having  passed  to  a  class  of  persons  for 
whom  the  special  facilities  were  never  meant.  Parliament  was 
opened  (Sept.  8)  by  the  Governor,  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  who 
congratulated  the  colony  on  its  continued  prosperity,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  drought.  The  Federal  Enabling  Bill  having 
passed  the  English  Parliament  without  the  amendments  the  Pre- 
mier thought  desirable,  he  intimated  that  he  did  not  see  his  way 
to  submit  the  measure  to  the  Colonial  Assembly,  and  the  first  step 
towards  federation  by  this  colony  was  consequently  postponed. 
The  question,  indeed,  outside  Parliament  was  hardly  mooted,  ex- 
citing little  or  no  enthusiasm  in  the  colony.  The  general  opinion 
was  that  free  trade  stood  on  a  firmer  basis  and  with  better  hopes 
of  gradual  extension  under  the  existing  system  than  by  federa- 
tion. The  movement  itself,  moreover,  was  regarded  as  pre- 
mature, and  it  was  believed  that  the  desire  for  federation  when 
required  would  spontaneously  assert  itself.  The  subject  of  the 
rSddivistes  from  New  Caledonia  again  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Government.  These  French  convicts,  to 
the  number  of  300,  had  been  conveyed  to  the  colony  with  the 
knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  French  authorities.  Having 
served  a  term  of  imprisonment,  they  had  received  a  conditional 
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pardon,  which,  whilst  binding  them  not  to  return  to  France,  legally 
permitted  them  to  leave  !New  Caledonia.  Most  of  them  were 
known  to  the  colonial  police,  but  watching  them  entailed  heavy 
expense,  against  which  the  Grovemment  protested  in  vain.  The 
Intercolonial  Labour  Congress,  held  in  Sydney  in  October,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  strike,  which  at  one  moment  assumed  serious  propor- 
tions. It  began  by  the  wharf-labourers  at  Newcastle  demanding 
Is.  3d.  an  hour  instead  of  !«.,  which  was  the  standard  wage  in  Sydney 
for  unskilled  labour.  This  being  refused,  they  struck ;  they  were 
immediately  joined  by  the  coal-trimmers  and  later  on  by  the  sea- 
men also.  In  this  way  the  whole  harbour  and  coasting  trade  was 
thrown  into  confusion,  but  the  sudden  influx  of  the  unemployed 
from  other  districts  induced  the  Sydney  men  to  abate  their  claims, 
and  business  was  resumed  on  the  former  terms. 

Early  in  October  the  Ministry,  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Stuart 
was  Premier  and  Mr.  Dalley  acting-Premier,  resigned  on  account 
of  the  ill-health  of  the  leaders  and  the  want  of  cohesion  among  its 
subordinate  members.  A  new  and  stronger  Administration  was 
then  formed  by  Mr.  Dibbs,  who  became  Premier  and  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, just  on  the  eve  of  Parliament  dissolving  (Oct.  7)  by  effluxion 
of  time.  The  Governor,  on  welcoming  the  new  Parliament 
(Nov.  18),  congratulated  the  country  that,  in  spite  of  the  drought 
throughout  the  colony  and  the  depression  of  trade  causing  a  falling 
off  in  the  revenue,  there  would  be  no  increase  of  taxation.  Mr. 
Dibbs,  in  making  his  financial  statement  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly (Dec.  11),  estimated  the  revenue  of  the  current  year  at 
7,750,OOOf.,  and  the  expenditure  at  8,800,000^.,  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  1,050,000^.,  which  he  proposed  to  meet  partly  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  estimated  surplus  of  243,000i.  on  the  revenue  for  1886, 
(expected  to  reach  8,850,000^.),  and  the  remainder  by  the  issue  of 
short-dated  Treasury  bills.  These  proposals  were  negatived  by 
the  Assembly.  The  Government  forthwith  tendered  its  resigna- 
tion, and  the  Eobertson-Parkes  Coalition  once  more  came  into 
power.  Pending  the  constitution  of  the  new  Cabinet  in 
Sydney,  a  loan  of  5,500,000i.  at  3^  per  cent,  was  being  issued  in 
London  on  behalf  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government  for  the 
construction  of  public  works.  Its  success  was  complete,  and  the 
loan  was  largely  absorbed  by  outside  investors,  the  syndicates  only 
obtaining  21  per  cent,  of  the  entire  sum.  The  tenders  ranged 
from  911.  (the  minimum  price  of  issue)  to  921.  Ifi.,  and  the  average 
price  obtained  was  911.  13«.  5d.  The  year  closed  with  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Carington  as  Governor,  in  succession  to  Lord  Augustus 
Loftus,  whose  period  of  service  had  expired. 

Victoria, — At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  annexation 
of  the  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea  by  Germany  aroused  con- 
siderable excitement,  and  public  feeling  ran  high  against  the 
Home  Government.  Large  and  influential  meetings  were  held 
daily  in  Melbourne,  the  suburbs,  and  the  provincial  towns,  pro- 
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testing  against  the  hoisting  of  the  Grerman  flag  in  New  Guinea, 
and  passing  strongly- worded  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  in- 
action of  the  Colonial  Office  authorities.  The  Agent-General  in 
London  was  instructed  to  make  a  vigorous  protest  against  any 
recognition  of  the  German  claims,  and  to  declare  that  if  the 
territory  were  not  reclaimed  and  the  New  Hebrides  (supposed 
to  be  threatened  by  France)  preserved,  the  estrangement  of  the 
colonists  from  the  mother  country  would  increase.  The  Premier 
(Mr.  Service)  also  telegraphed  through  the  Governor  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  an  official  protest  on  behalf  of  the  colony  against  a 
policy  which  was  an  open  invitation  to  foreign  Powers  to  annex 
lands  in  which  no  Power  could  be  so  interested  as  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  he  urged  that  steps  might  at  once  be  taken  to  save 
to  Australia  such  of  the  neighbouring  islands  as  were  still  un- 
claimed by  foreign  Powers.  It  was  during  this  state  of  angry 
excitement  that  the  news  arrived  of  General  Gordon's  death  and 
the  fall  of  Khartoum.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  towards  the 
mother  country  was  immediate  and  complete ;  a  desire  to  share  in 
the  dangers  and  glories  of  the  expedition  to  avenge  Gordon  was 
universal.  Many  thousands  of  pounds  were  offered  towards  the 
expenses,  and  hundreds  of  volunteers  came  forward  to  enrol  them- 
selves. The  hot  fit,  however,  was  promptly  followed  by  the  cold  fit, 
and  when  the  active  co-operation  of  a  colonial  contingent  was 
declined  by  Lord  Derby,  public  opinion  was  found  to  be  agreed  in 
thinking  that  the  Home  Government  had,  after  all,  acted  wisely  in 
dispensing  with  their  assistance. 

Sir  H.  B.  Loch,  on  opening  Parliament  (June  17),  congratulated 
the  Legislature  on  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  colony.  In 
the  Assembly  the  Opposition  counted  only  four  adherents  in  a 
house  of  eighty-six  members,  and  its  numerical  weakness  was 
further  reduced  by  its  want  of  organisation.  Two  were  ex- 
Ministers,  and  each  aspired  to  lead  the  other  three  in  hostile 
charges  on  the  Ministerial  benches.  One  of  them,  on  the  opening 
day,  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  and  the  other  resisted 
the  motion.  The  Government  opposed  the  motion  more  mildly, 
but  the  ex-Minister  carried  his  point,  and  the  House  was  adjourned. 
The  following  day  he  renewed  his  attack  on  the  Government  on 
general  grounds,  but  without  producing  any  effect  upon  his  col- 
leagues or  the  public,  and  the  position  of  the  Ministry  seemed  to 
be  one  of  unusual  security.  The  Ministerial  programme  announced 
for  the  session  included  many  important  measures.  Among  them 
was  a  bill  to  amend  the  liquor  traffic,  by  which  it  was  proposed 
that  of  the  4,299  existing  licensed  houses,  one-half  should  be 
abolished.  Each  district  was  to  have  an  hotel  for  every  250  people 
up  to  1,000,  and  an  extra-licensed  house  for  every  500  beyond 
that  number.  Where  the  prescribed  proportion  was  exceeded, 
local  option  was  to  be  brought  to  bear,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  houses  within  the  legal  limit.  The  licensing  fees  were 
to  be  25Ly  50Ly  and  lOOl.y  according  to  the  municipal  rating  of 
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the  house.  A  sum  equal  to  two  years'  profits  was  to  be  allowed  as 
compensation  to  those  licensees  whose  houses  would  be  closed  by 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  the  owner  of  the  house  was  to  be 
reimbursed  by  ?i\Q  years'  difference  between  the  rent  of  the  house 
when  occupied  as  a  hotel  and  as  a  private  dwelling-house.  The 
existing  licensing  benches  were  to  be  superseded,  and  a  general 
licensing  court,  consisting  of  three  persons,  was  to  be  appointed, 
whose  duties  would  be  to  grant,  refuse,  or  forfeit  licences,  adjudi- 
cate on  offences,  and  impose  fines.  Desirable  as  the  bill  may  have 
been  so  far,  there  were  two  provisions  which  raised  great  hostility 
and  derision.  One  was  that  hotels  and  public-houses  were  no 
longer  to  become  the  property  of  wine  merchants  and  brewers,  and 
the  other  decreed  the  abolition  of  barmaids,  of  whom  there  were  346 
in  the  colony.  A  publican's  own  daughter  might  not  in  future 
help  in  his  hotel  nor  hand  a  glass  of  beer  to  a  customer.  This 
exaggerated  attempt  at  paternal  legislation  was  eventually  modi- 
fied by  a  clause  providing  that  no  barmaid  under  twenty  should  be 
employed,  and  that  none  should  work  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day.  The  proposed  proportion  of  public-houses  to  inhabitants 
was  subsequently  altered,  and  the  Grovemment  consented  to  a 
diversion  of  the  licence-fees  from  the  local  revenues,  which  in  their 
place  would  receive  fixed  subsidies  for  five  years.  There  was  also 
considerable  opposition  to  the  clauses  forbidding  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers to  hold  any  interest  in  licensed  victuallers'  houses;  but  the 
Government  accepted  a  compromise  by  agreeing  to  the  addition 
of  the  word  "  grocers  "  to  the  latter  class. 

The  general  financial  condition  of  the  colony  was  most  satis- 
factory, and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  rich  and  abundant 
harvest.  The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  was 
6,290,652^.,  exclusive  of  the  opening  balance  of  314,000i.  firom 
the  previous  year — nearly  250,000i.  more  than  the  Budget  esti- 
mate, and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony  its  revenue 
had  exceeded  six  millions.  The  expenditure  was  6,410,000^.  Mr. 
Service  estimated  the  receipts  for  1885-6  at  7,000,000i.,  including 
the  balance  from  1884-5,  and  the  expenditure  at  6,950,000L 
This  included  12,000i.  for  the  extirpation  of  rabbits,  so  formidable 
had  become  the  ravages  of  these  mischievous  animals,  and 
100,000/.  specially  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  railways.  He 
proposed  no  fresh  taxation  and  declared  there  was  no  necessity  for 
borrowing.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  28,500,000^.,  after  the 
bonds  due  on  Oct.  1  had  been  paid.  Progress  was  made  steadily 
with  the  defences  of  the  colony,  and  its  chief  seaport,  almost  the 
only  assailable  point,  is  expected  to  be  very  soon  impregnable. 
The  land  forces  consist  of  6,000  men,  1,000  of  whom  are  mounted 
riflemen,  and  500  police,  whilst  rifle  clubs  are  forming  throughout 
the  coimtry.  The  Government  declined  to  contribute  a  second 
sum  towards  the  expenses  of  the  New  Guinea  protectorate  until 
the  Home  Government  should  state  what  proportion  it  proposed  to 
bear.   The  first  contribution  had  been  asked  for  by  Lord  Derby,  and 
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cheerfully  granted,  on  his  assurance  that  there  were  no  grounds  for 
suspecting  that  any  foreign  Power  meditated  settling  there;  but  now 
that  Germany  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  one  side  of  the  island, 
there  were  ostensible  grounds  for  refusing  further  contributions. 
The  floating  in  London  of  the  Melbourne  Harbour  Trust  Loan  of 
250,000^.  on  Nov.  17  at  4^  per  cent,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  high  credit  the  colony  commands  in  requirements 
of  this  character.  The  total  tendered  was  2,148,800f,,  at  prices 
ranging  up  to  105L  138.  per  cent.,  and  the  required  250,000i. 
was  obtained  at  an  average  price  of  1051.  7 8.  8gJ.,  the  unprecedented 
number  of  tenders  put  in  proving  the  popularity  of  the  security 
with  individual  investors.  The  syndicates  tendered  672,800J.  at 
105L  Is.  6d.,  but  notwithstanding  that  high  figure,  they  failed  to 
carry  oflf  a  single  debenture. 

Queensland. — Great  excitement  was  caused  in  this  colony 
early  in  the  year  by  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  labour 
trade  in  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Public  attention 
had  been  drawn  in  1 884  to  the  enormities  of  the  traflBc  in  Pacific 
Islanders  by  the  Hopeful  trials,  and  the  Government,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Griffith,  being  opposed  to  the  employment  of 
black  labour  on  the  sugar  plantations,  issued  a  Royal  Commission. 
The  result  of  investigations  carried  on  continuously  for  three 
months  and  the  examination  of  500  witnesses,  disclosed  a  system 
which  rivalled  in  wickedness  and  treachery  the  worst  features  of 
the  old  African  slave  trade  and  startled  everybody  by  the  cruelties 
disclosed.  The  report  stated  that  "  the  cruise  of  the  Hopeful  is 
one  long  record  of  deceit,  cruel  treachery,  deliberate  kidnapping, 
and  cold-blooded  murder."  It  gave  an  outline  of  eight  voyages  by 
six  vessels,  of  which  the  Hopeful  was  one,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  natives  were  enticed  on  board  under  false  pretences,  or  else 
kidnapped  ;  that  the  so-called  nature  of  their  engagements  to  go 
and  labour  in  Queensland  was  never  explained  to  them,  and  that 
they  had  no  idea  of  the  kind  of  work  they  were  to  perform.  The 
recruiting  agents  had  not  scrupled  to  shoot  or  drown  those  who 
hindered  them  in  their  abominable  work.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Queensland  Government,  measures  were  promptly  taken  to  return 
the  kidnapped  Polynesians  to  their  homes,  but  of  the  625  brought 
to  the  colony,  97  had  died  in  less  than  eight  months.  The 
planters  talked  of  getting  an  injunction  from  the  Supreme  Court 
to  restrain  the  Government  from  removing  their  legally  engaged 
labourers  ;  but  Mr.  Griffith  sent  for  their  representative,  and  told 
him  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  send  the  men 
back  at  all  hazards,  and  that  nothing  that  could  be  done  would 
hinder  the  action  of  the  Government.  Moreover,  any  who  resisted 
would  disentitle  themselves  to  compensation.  The  labourers  were 
accordingly  collected  from  the  various  plantations,  and  placed  on 
board  the  Victoria,  a  steamer  of  1,000  tons,  chartered  and  arranged 
for  the  purpose,  and  were  conveyed  to  their  respective  homes. 
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Tlie  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Mr.  Chester,  the 
police  magistrate  whom  Sir  T.  Mcll wraith  deputed  in   1883  to 
annex  New  Guinea  to  Queensland,  and  Mr.  Komillj,  deputy  com- 
missioner of  the  Western  Pacijfic,  accompanied  him,  in  order  to 
take  charge  when  within  New  Guinea  waters.     To  each  islander 
the  Government  presented  a  bundle  of  trade  ranging  in  value  from 
3i.  to  6i.,  according  to  the  length  of  time  he  had  been  employed, 
and  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  died  in  Queensland  were  given 
bundles  equal  to  what  the  deceased  would  have  brought  with  them 
had  they  survived.     The  voyage  lasted  from  June  8  to  July  10, 
and   no   fewer   than   49   places  were  visited,  at   each  of  which 
islanders  were  landed.     In  this  way  more  than  400  were  safely 
returned  to  their  homes,  70  having  elected  to  remain  behind  in 
the  plantations  to  complete  their  tharee  years'  term.     Some  of  the 
scenes  at  the  return  of  the  islanders,  who  had  been  given  up  for 
dead,  were  exceedingly  touching,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
eti'ect  of  this  great  act  of  reparation  on  the  part  of  the  Queensland 
Government  will  work   for  good  both  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.     Parliament  met  on  July  7,  and  among  the 
earliest   bills   introduced  was  one  to   "  make   provision  for  the 
assessment  and  payment  of  compensation"  to  the  employers  of 
the  returned  islanders.     Claims  for  loss  of  service  were  to  be  sent 
in  before  Jan.  1,  1886,  and  on  these  the  judge  of  the  Southern 
District  Court,  assisted  by  two  assessors,  was  to  adjudicate.     The 
bill  was  received  with   satisfaction   by   all   parties    and    passed 
through  the  Assembly  almost  without  discussion.     The  colony  has 
therefore  justified  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world,  and 
done  all  that  was  possible  to  remove  the  slur  which  the  infamous 
traffic  had  cast  upon  the  fair  fame  of  a  prosperous  English  colony. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  the  planters  of  Northern  Queens- 
land were  agitating  for  the  formation  of  a  separate  colony.     They 
claimed  to  represent  the  collective  population  of  that  district  and 
denied  that  the  new  restrictions  on  the  labour  traffic  formed  the 
real  object  of  their  agitation.     They  considered  the  northern  a 
richer  division  than  the  southern,  and   one  that  would   reward 
material  development   more  rapidly,  whilst   they  were  unjustly 
burdened  by  taxation  and  liabilities  without  receiving  correspond- 
ing benefits.     The  northern  division  was  anxious  for  railways  and 
public  works  of  every  sort,  yet  it  had  to  wait  the  leisure  of  the 
southern,  which  elected  47  out  of  the  55  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.     The  advocates  of  separation  were  not  able,  how- 
ever, to  make  out  as  strong  a  case  as  that  of  Mr.  Griffith,  the 
Premier,  who  successfully  proved  the  evils  of  immediate  separation 
to  be  of  a  description  which  the  Imperial  authorities  could  not 
face.     During  the  session  the  Federal  Council  Adopting  Act  was 
passed,  by  which    the   Imperial   Federation   Enabling   Bill   was 
accepted    by  the  colony.     To  Mr.  Griffith  is  due  the  credit  of 
drafting  the  original  bill  which  passed  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
as  well  as  the  adopting  bills  for  this  colony,  Tasmania,  Victoria, 
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and  South  Australia;  in  fact, he  has  been  all  along  the  intellectual 
head  of  the  federation  movement  in  Australasia.  Both  he  and 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  warmly  denounced  the  attitude  of 
New  South  Wales  with  regard  to  federation,  showing  clearly  that 
that  colony  had  at  the  Sydney  Convention  done  all  that  was  pos- 
sible to  pledge  the  colonies  to  the  step,  whilst  it  had  subse- 
quently done  the  most  to  defeat  it.  The  Elections  Act  was  passed, 
embodying  the  chief  provisions  of  the  English  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  A  comprehensive  Licensing  Act  was  also  passed,  conceding 
local  option,  pure  and  simple,  to  the  body  of  ratepayers.  Rabbits 
having  approached  northwards  within  100  miles  of  the  frontier, 
and  having  caused  enormous  damage  in  the  south,  an  Act  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  importation,  keeping,  or  turning  loose  of 
rabbits,  and  100,000Z.  was  voted  for  a  rabbit-proof  fence  to  be 
erected  along  the  southern  border ;  50,000i.  was  likewise  voted  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  loans  to  small  selectors  to  build  central 
sugar-mills,  in  the  hope  that  this  would  encourage  the  settlement 
of  a  class  of  yeomen-farmers  who  would  grow  sugar  without  the 
aid  of  black  labour.  Just  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
(Nov.  19)  a  deadlock  occurred  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
Council.  It  seems  that  in  1884  a  bill  "  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  incurred  by  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  attending  Parliament,"  passed  the  Lower  House,  but 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Council.  This  year  the  bill  was  re-intro- 
duced, again  passed  the  Lower  House  almost  without  discus- 
sion, and  was  again  rejected  by  the  Council.  Warning  had  been 
given  that  if  this  happened  the  Grovemment  would  follow  the 
precedent  set  by  New  Zealand,  and  pass  the  sums  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  members'  expenses  in  the  estimates.  A  sum  of 
10,585^  was  accordingly  inserted  in  the  estimates  for  "the  Legis- 
lative Assembly's  Establishment,"  including  7,000Z.  for  the  ex- 
penses of  members.  The  estimates  were  duly  discussed  in  detail 
by  the  Assembly  and  passed ;  they  were  then  embodied  in  the 
usual  Appropriation  Bill,  and  this  was  sent  to  the  Council  for  their 
concurrence.  The  latter,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings,  amended 
it  by  the  reduction  of  7,000i.,  partly  because  they  objected  to  the 
payment  of  members,  and  partly  because  they  claimed  a  right  to 
amend  all  bills,  including  money  bills,  sent  to  them  for  their 
assent.  The  Speaker  said  that  such  action  was  a  subversion  of  all 
constitutional  principle,  a  destruction  of  all  popular  and  efficient 
control  over  tajcation  and  expenditure,  and  a  direct  encroachment 
on  popular  rights.  Loud  indignation  was  expressed  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  in  the  country  also,  whilst  the  press  unanimously 
denounced  the  stand  taken  by  the  Council.  The  latter  were  asked 
to  reconsider  a  decision  which  might  entail  serious  injury  to  the 
public  service,  by  the  stoppage  of  all  Treasury  payments  and  the 
consequent  deadlock  in  the  administration.  This  argument  having 
no  weight  with  the  Council,  the  Premier,  as  a  means  of  arriving  at 
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a  settlement,  proposed  that  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses 
should  be  appointed  "  to  consider  the  present  condition  of  public 
business  in  consequence  of  no  supplies  having  been  granted  to  her 
Majesty  for  the  service  of  the  current  financial  year,"  This  motion 
was  carried  in  both  Houses,  and  the  committee,  having  met  and 
discussed  the  situation,  at  length  reported  (1)  that  the  Council 
should  pass  the  Appropriation  Bill  as  it  had  originally  left  the 
Assembly ;  (2)  that  an  address  of  both  Houses  should  be  presented 
to  her  Majesty  asking  her  to  submit  a  special  case  on  the  consti- 
tutional rights  and  privileges  of  both  Houses  to  the  Privy  Council 
for  decision ;  and  (3)  that  while  this  case  was  sub  judice^  the 
Assembly  should  not  embrace  in  any  future  Appropriation  Bill  any 
subject,  the  principle  of  which  had  been  rejected  in  a  separate  bill 
in  the  same  session  by  the  Council.  With  this  proviso  the  Ap- 
propriation Bill  was  ultimately  agreed  to  by  the  Council,  and  the 
crisis,  which  threatened  to  become  acute,  passed  away. 

South  Australia. — Although  a  certain  amount  of  distress  was 
re}X)rted  from  Adelaide  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  country 
generally  showed  a  prosperous  state  and  many  symptoms  of  a 
hopeful  future.     The  news  of  General  Gordon's  death  and  the  fall 
of  Khartoum  found  this  colony,  like  its  neighbour,  anxious  to 
throw  in  its   lot  with  the  sister  colonies  by  offering   to  supply 
^t  its  own  expense  250  infantry,  with  officers,  for  service  in  the 
Soudan.     On  the  first  day  after  the  assembling  of  Parliament 
(June  12)  an  amendment  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry 
was  introduced  into  the  debate  on  the  Address  by  Mr.  Downer, 
and  carried  by  four  votes.     The  Ministry  thereupon  resigned,  and 
Mr.  Downer  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet. 
The  revenue  for  the  financial  year  to  the  end  of  June  amounted  to 
2,150,000i.,  being  271,000^.  below  the  estimates,  and  the  actual 
deficit   to    700,000^.     The   imports   for  the   same   period   were 
5,5 16,000^.,  and  the  exports  6,850,000i.,  making  the  highest  total 
yet  reached.     The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1886,   was   2,344,124i.,   and  the   expenditure  2,704,584i.      The 
House  of  Assembly  in  this   colony  passed,  without  a  division,  the 
resolution  of  Dr.  Stirling  in  favour  of  admitting  single  women  to 
the  franchise ;  but  no  measure  founded  on  it  was  introduced  during 
the  session.     The  bill  authorising  this  colony  to  join  the  Federal 
Council  was  withdrawn  for  this  year,  not  because  there  was  any 
objection  to  its  principle,  but  firom  a  general  unwillingness  to  dis- 
cuss its  details. 

Western  Australia. — The  attention  of  the  mother  country  was 
directed  to  the  condition  of  this  colony  early  in  the  year  by  its 
Governor,  Sir  F.  Napier  Broome,  who  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  colony  at  a  representative  meeting  in  London,  attended  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Among  other  things  he  urged  the  extreme 
importance  of  securing  the  fine  harbour  of  St.  George's  Sound 
against  an  enemy,  and  pointed  out  that  this  colony,  which  is 
greater  in  area  than  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland 
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the  Colonial  Treasurer,  making  his  financial  statement  (Jan.  20) 
estimated  the  revenue  for  the  ;ear  1885-6  at  4,13090002.  and 
the  expenditure  at  4,100,000/.,  as  compared  with  an  income  of 
3,820,000/.  and  an  expenditure  of  3,790,000/.  in  the  previous 
year.     He  stated  that  the  customs'  duties  required  revision,  owing 
to  a  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  and  an  increase  in 
the  local  production  of  dutiable  articles.     While  not  committing 
the  State  to  protection,  he  declared  that  the  Government  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  services  the  customs'  tariff  might  render  to 
loc*al  production.     It  was  further  intended,  he  said,  to  encourage 
and  develo[)  the  mining,  forest,  and  fishing  interests.     He  pro- 
jwsf-d  to  increase  the  duty  on  tea  by  2d.  per  lb.,  and  that  on  wines 
and  s])irits  by  6d.  per  gallon,  and  to  augment  the    succession 
duties.     Half  the  cost  of  future  district  railways  would  be  charged 
to  the  local  boiiies.     A  scarcely  less  important  change  was  the 
extension    of  the   "  homestead  system,"   previously   existing   in 
Auckland  only,  to  the  whole  colony.     Under  this  Act  any  icmA- 
Jidt"  settler  under  eighteen  years  of  age  is  enabled  to  select  twenty 
acres  of  first-class  or  thirty  acres  of  second-class  land,  whilst  those 
above  eighteen  may  select  fifty  or  seventy-five  acres  respectively. 
The  lan<i  is  given  by  the  Government  free  of  charge,  provided 
the   setMer  resides  for   five   years   upon  it,   erects  a  jiermanent 
dwi'lling-liouse  during  the  first  eighteen  months,  and  brings  under 
cultivation  each  year  -fV^^  ^^®  open  land  or  -5*5  of  the  bush.     The 
aspect  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  interests  of  the  colony  was 
unsjitisfactory  at  the  close  of  the  year.     The  fall  in  the  value  of 
wool  has  been  a  heavy  blow,  and  it  was  estimated  in  December 
that  then*  would  be  a  loss  to  the  sheep-owners  of  643,000/.     The 
(jiiestion  of  federation  has  not  been  taken  up  with  any  degree  of 
enthusiasm  in  this  colony,  and  the  bill  to  enable  New  Zealand  to 
join  the  Australian  colonies  was  thrown  out,  principally  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  entrust  any  very  impor- 
tant legislative  powers  to  a  small  non-elective  body. 

Outside  its  own  bonlers  New  Zealand  has  been  displaying  an 
interest  in  its  neighbours,  which  may  j)Ossibly  be  traceable  to  the 
growini(  jealousy  of  (rerman  influence  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
the  native  Minister  pro]>o8e<l  to  the  Oueen  of  Karatonga,  during 
a  visit  to  New  Zealand,  a  commercial  treaty,  and  that  New 
Zealand  should  establish  a  quasi-[irotectorate  over  Raratonga. 
Th«»  l^ueen  promised  to  consult  her  chiefs  upon  her  return,  and 
wouM  then  give  a  reply. 

The  t^nld-mining  industry  has  reached  a  stage  at  which,  to 
attain  satisfactory  results,  the  work  must  be  conducted  on  a  large 
s<'ale,  and  with  the  best  modem  machinery.  In  1884  there  were 
in  tli»'  eol«»ny  232  reprint ered  gold-mining  companies,  with  a  nominal 
valu«»  of  4!2H5,035/.,  of  which  1,664,012/.  had  been  called  up. 
In  January  of  this  vear  a  loan  of  1,000,000/.  was  suecessfully 
negotiated,  the  amount  tendered  being  nearly  four  times  the 
amount   aske<l.     The  greater  jiart  of  the  loan  j^assed  into  the 
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combined,  lacks  only  men  and  capital.  It  has  fertile  regions,  a 
fine  climate,  a  beautiful  coast,  and  infinite  opportunities  for  the 
colonist.  Railway  enterprise  is  active,  a  contract  being  signed  for 
a  line  to  connect  Beverley  with  Albany,  220  miles  in  length,  and 
a  second,  of  200  miles,  is  contemplated  from  Guildford  to  Geraldon. 
Another  great  public  work  in  progress  is  the  harbour  of  Freemantle, 
which  is  being  constructed  by  Sir  John  Coode,  at  a  cost  of  100,000i. 
For  a  long  time  the  colony  suffered  from  the  drawbacks  attendant 
upon  all  penal  settlements.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, there  were  only  258  convicts  remaining  on  the  books,  and 
the  number  was  rapidly  diminishing.  On  the  other  hand  the 
colonists  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  the  steady  progress  of  its  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial condition  is  full  of  hope  for  the  future. 

Tasmania. — In  January,  it  being  the  holiday  season  and  the 
parliaments  of  the  different  colonies  being  in  recess,  a  sort  of 
accidental  congress  of  members  from  the  Governments  of  Victoria, 
New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland  met  at  Hobart  Town.  An 
attempt,  partly  successful,  to  bring  about  some  approximation  to 
free  trade  between  Victoria  and  Tasmania  was  the  outcome  of 
their  deliberations.  These  two  colonies,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  and  having  the  most  intimate  relations,  were  taxing  one 
another's  imports.  The  Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  the 
initiative  in  protesting  in  favour  of  a  more  enlightened  policy, 
and  after  some  deliberation  the  outlines  of  a  free  trade  system 
were  agreed  to.  Although  Tasmania  was  only  remotely  interested 
in  the  vexed  question  of  the  New  Guinea  protectorate,  the 
feeling  grew  in  force  that  the  Home  Government  might,  without 
fear  of  giving  offence  or  of  involving  itself  in  vague  responsibilities, 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  colonial  defences.  The  response  of 
the  home  authorities  showed  itself  during  the  simimer  in  an  offer 
to  supply  200  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  of  the  80-pounder 
converted  guns  recently  presented  to  this  colony,  together  with 
platforms  and  carriages,  and  this  was  at  once  accepted  by  the 
Governor  on  behalf  of  the  colony.  In  the  course  of  the  session 
an  animated  debate  arose  in  the  Assembly  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Governor  to  vote  4,000i.  towards  the  expenses  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  colony  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  to  be 
held  in  London  in  1886.  The  proposal  was  eventually  negatived 
by  10  votes  to  8,  but  there  was  a  very  general  feeling  that  it 
would  be  a  reproach  to  Tasmania  to  hold  aloof  when  every  other 
British  dependency  was  being  represented. 

II.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  FIJI. 

New  ZealaTid  and  Fiji. — Early  in  the  year  the  Government 
began  to  take  active  measures  for  placing  the  colony  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence.  Heavy  guns  were  mounted,  torpedoes  provided, 
and  a  large  fleet  of  torpedo-vessels  organised.     Sir  Julius  Vogel, 
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the  Colonial  Treasurer,  making  his  financial  statement  (Jan.  20) 
estimated  the  revenue  for  the  year  1885-6  at  4,130,000Z.  and 
the  expenditure  at  4,100,000^.,  as  compared  with  an  income  of 
3,820,000f.  and  an  expenditure  of  3,790,000Z.  in  the  previous 
year.     He  stated  that  the  customs'  duties  required  revision,  owing 
to  a  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  and  an  increase  in 
the  local  production  of  dutiable  articles.     While  not  committing 
the  State  to  protection,  he  declared  that  the  Government  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  services  the  customs'  tariff  might  render  to 
local  production.     It  was  further  intended,  he  said,  to  encourage 
and  develop  the  mining,  forest,  and  fishing  interests.     He  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  duty  on  tea  by  2d.  per  lb.,  and  that  on  wines 
and  spirits  by  6d.  per  gallon,  and  to  augment  the    succession 
duties.     Half  the  cost  of  future  district  railways  would  be  charged 
to  the  local  bodies.     A  scarcely  less  important  change  was  the 
extension    of  the   "homestead  system,"  previously   existing   in 
Auckland  only,  to  the  whole  colony.     Under  this  Act  any  bona- 
fide  settler  under  eighteen  years  of  age  is  enabled  to  select  twenty 
acres  of  first,-class  or  thirty  acres  of  second-class  land,  whilst  those 
above  eighteen  may  select  fifty  or  seventy-five  acres  respectively. 
The  land  is  given  by  the  Government  free  of  charge,  provided 
the   settler  resides  for   five   years   upon  it,   erects  a  permanent 
dwelling-house  during  the  first  eighteen  months,  and  brings  under 
cultivation  each  year  -^  of  the  open  land  or  -^  of  the  bush.     The 
aspect  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  interests  of  the  colony  was 
unsatisfactory  at  the  clos^  of  the  year.     The  fall  in  the  value  of 
wool  has  been  a  heavy  blow,  and  it  was  estimated  in  December 
that  there  would  be  a  loss  to  the  sheep-owners  of  643,000^.     The 
question  of  federation  has  not  been  taken  up  with  any  degree  of 
enthusiasm  in  this  colony,  and  the  bill  to  enable  New  Zealand  to 
join  the  Australian  colonies  was  thrown  out,  principally  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  entrust  any  very  impor- 
tant legislative  powers  to  a  small  non-elective  body. 

Outside  its  own  borders  New  Zealand  has  been  displaying  an 
interest  in  its  neighbours,  which  may  possibly  be  traceable  to  the 
growing  jealousy  of  German  influence  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
the  native  Minister  proposed  to  the  Queen  of  Raratonga,  during 
a  visit  to  New  Zealand,  a  commercial  treaty,  and  that  New 
Zealand  should  establish  a  quasi-protectorate  over  Saratonga. 
The  Queen  promised  to  consult  her  chiefs  upon  her  return,  and 
would  then  give  a  reply. 

The  gold-mining  industry  has  reached  a  stage  at  which,  to 
attain  satisfactory  results,  the  work  must  be  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  and  with  the  best  modem  machinery.  In  1884  there  were 
in  the  colony  232  registered  gold-mining  companies,  with  a  nominal 
value  of  4,285,035/.,  of  which  1,664,012?.  had  been  called  up. 
In  January  of  this  year  a  loan  of  l,000,000i.  was  successfully 
negotiated,  the  amount  tendered  being  nearly  four  times  the 
amount  asked.     The  greater  part  of  the  loan  passed  into  the 
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hands  of  the  investing  public,  the  tenders  at  99i.  68.  6d.  receiv- 
ing about  30  per  cent.,  and  those  above  that  price  in  full,  the 
prices  ranging  from  97 L  lOs.  (the  minimum)  to  lOOi. 

Fiji. — The  mixed  commission,  consisting  of  one  German  and 
one  English  official,  to  which  Lord  Granville,  after  much  impor- 
tuning on  the  part  of  Germany,  had  assented  in  1884,  was 
appointed  to  examine  certain  indemnity  claims  by  German  sub- 
jects and  submit  the  result  to  the  respective  Governments. 
Dr.  Kranel  acted  for  Germany  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright  for  England. 
The  latter  received  his  instructions  from  the  Colonial  Office  on 
March  3,  and  on  April  1 5  he  and  the  German  commissioner  had 
come  to  terms.  The  sums  originally  claimed  through  Count 
Miinster  amounted  to  140,000^.,  and  those  agreed  upon  by  the 
German  commissioner  to  10,620i.,  the  disparity  being  in  great 
part  accounted  for  by  the  withdrawal  or  modification  of  certain 
claims  by  the  German  commissioner. 

III.— NEW  GUINEA,  BRITISH  BORNEO,  AND  SAMOA. 

New  Ouinea. — The  beginning  of  the  year  found  the  partition 
of  this  colony  still  a  sore  subject  throughout  Australasia.  New 
South  Wales  had  refused  to  contribute  any  more  than  her  portion 
of  the  original  15,000i.  for  the  expenses  of  the  protectorate,  and 
Victoria  demurred  until  some  definite  programme  should  be 
announced  by  the  Home  Government.  When  Sir  Peter  Scratchley 
was  sent  out  in  1884  as  Special  Commissioner  for  the  protectorate 
of  New  Guinea  and  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific, 
he  found  himself  for  some  months  a  Governor  without  a  govern- 
ment, a  revenue,  or  even  an  assured  salary,  and  he  had  to  contend 
against  the  unfavourable  impression  produced  by  the  dilatory 
policy  of  Lord  Derby.  His  first  step  was  to  go  the  round  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  endeavouring  to  establish  a  good  understand- 
ing with  the  authorities,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
he  was  employed  in  collecting  funds  among  the  neighbouring 
colonies  for  carrying  on  the  government.  The  feeling  against  the 
Home  Government  was  intensified  by  the  proposal  to  limit  the 
expenditure  of  the  Special  Conmiissioner  to  15,000i.,  the  aggregate 
of  the  contributions  promised  by  the  Australian  Governments,  on 
the  ground  that  the  promise  was  made  in  view  of  the  annexation 
of  the  entire  island,  of  which  one-half  had  been  abandoned  to 
Germany.  The  protests  on  this  point  grew  so  strong  that  the 
Colonial  Office  did  not  press  it.  Lord  Derby  telegraphed  that  it 
had  been  decided  to  proclaim  the  Queen's  sovereignty  instead  of  a 
protectorate  over  the  territory  occupied,  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment would  share  the  expenses  of  administration,  and  that  the 
various  colonies  should  have  a  hand  in  forming  the  new  Govern- 
ment. This  tardy  recognition  of  the  propriety  of  the  colonial 
claims  saved  Sir  P.  Scratchley's  mission  from  failiu'e,  but  it  did 
not  efface  the  unfortunate  impression  produced  by  the  policy  of 
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the  Colonial  OflSce,  until  the  news  of  General  Gordon's  death  turned 
the  tide  of  public  feeling  in  another  direction.  The  Special  Com- 
missioner proposed  establishing  on  the  coast  several  stations  as 
centres  of  government,  at  each  of  which  he  would  by  turns  reside. 
He  required  a  steamer,  a  schooner,  and  whale-boats,  for  he  did  not 
contemplate  any  expenditure  at  present  on  buildings.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  Australian  colonies  should  advance  20,000Z.  per 
annum,  without  interest,  until  New  Guinea  should  be  in  a  position 
to  repay  it,  and  he  thought  another  20,000i.  would  be  wanted  for 
the  expenses  of  government,  8,000f.  of  which,  together  with  the 
15,000L  Lord  Derby  was  in  vain  trying  to  raise,  should  be  paid 
by  the  colonies,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  year.  All  his 
plans  were,  however,  cut  short  by  death,  from  jungle  fever,  on 
board  ship  while  travelling  from  Cooktown  to  Townsville.  His 
government  was  scarcely  a  year  old,  so  there  was  little  work 
to  show,  but  that  little  gave  good  promise  of  success,  and  there 
was  general  regret  at  the  premature  loss  of  an  able  administrator 
in  the  prime  of  life  (aged  50),  and  on  the  threshold  of  important 
and  honourable  duties. 

A  charter,  dated  May  21,  was  granted  by  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many to  the  New  Guinea  Company  of  Berlin,  which  contained  the 
first  authoritative  and  definite  statement  yet  published  of  the  fron- 
tier between  British  and  German  territory.  German  sovereignty  was 
to  extend  over  that  portion  not  under  British  or  Dutch  protection, 
the  islands  of  the  New  Britain  Archipelago  (henceforth  to  be  called 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago),  and  all  the  other  islands  north-east  of 
New  Guinea  lying  between  the  Equator  and  8  degrees  south  latitude 
and  between  140  and  150  degrees  east  longitude.  This  means  that 
out  of  an  area  of  260,000  square  miles  only  60,000,  or  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea,  were  left  to  Great  Britain.  The 
boundary  arrangements  agreed  upon  between  the  Governments 
of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  thus  set  forth  in  the  Lcmdon 
Gazette  (June  19)  :  viz  :  the  point  on  the  north-east  coast  of  New 
Guinea  where  the  8th  parallel  of  south  latitude  cuts  the  coast, 
forms  the  boundary  on  the  coast,  and  a  line  described  as  under 
determines  the  boundaries  inland  of  the  respective  territories :  i.e. 
(Starting  from  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitre  Rock  on  the 
8th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  following  this  parallel  to  the 
point  where  it  is  cut  by  the  147th  degree  of  east  longitude,  then 
in  a  straight  line  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  point  where 
the  6th  parallel  of  south  latitude  cuts  the  144th  degree  of  east 
longitude,  and  continuing  in  a  west- north-westerly  direction  to 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  5th  parallel  of  south  latitude  and 
of  the  141st  degree  of  east  longitude.  The  British  possessions 
lie  to  the  south  of  the  line  thus  defined,  the  German  to  the  north. 
The  British  possessions  will  not  include  Long  Island,  or  Rook 
Island,  or  any  islands  adjacent  to  New  Guinea  to  the  northward  of 
the  8th  parallel  of  south  latitude. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  Geographical  Society  of 
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Australia  equipped  and  sent  a  complete  expedition  to  explore  the 
unknown  interior  of  New  Guinea.     New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  Queensland  having  contributed  a  sum  of  4,000i.,  a  party  of 
twelve  white  men  and  eleven  Malays,  all  carefully  selected,  started 
on  their  explorations,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Everill,  a 
man  of  great  nautical  experience,  who  had  been  a  tobacco-planter 
in  Sumatra,  was  accustomed  to  tropical  swamps  and  jungles,  and 
could  speak  Malay  fluently.     It  was  determined,  before  starting, 
that  no  native  should  ever  be  fired   upon,  except  the  life  of  a 
member  of  the  party  was  in  danger.     The  expedition  was  to  do 
as  much,  and  go  as  far,  as  time  and  money  would  allow.     It  was 
reported  in  November  that  the  expedition  had  failed  and  all  its 
members  had  been  massacred ;  the  news  was  so  circumstantially 
given  as  to  create  much  painful  excitement  throughout  Australia, 
and  two  relief  parties  were  despatched  to  ascertain  the  truth  ;  the 
one  under  private  enterprise  got  away  first,  but  was  soon  followed 
by  two  of  H.M.  ships,  with  a  picked  crew  of  thirty  blue-jackets  to 
form  the  search  party.    Before  the  close  of  the  year  news  reached 
England  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  reported  massacre  and 
that  the  expedition  was  safe.     A  second  and  smaller  exploring 
expedition  reached  New  Guinea  about  the  same  time  as  Captain 
Everill's.   This  was  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  0.  Forbes,  from  England, 
and  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  with  the  expressed  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
the  Australasian  Society  having  contributed  5001.     He  was  un- 
fortunate at  the  outset  in  losing  his   whole  equipment,  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  native  boat   in  Torres  Strait,  but  he  pushed  on 
nevertheless  towards  the  peaks  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  and 
over  them  to  the  coast  on  the  east  side  of  the  protectorate. 

British  North  Bomeo. — The  company  which  was  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter  in  1881,  and,  the  powers  of  which  were 
derived  firom  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulu,  has  been  making 
steady  progress,  and  the  fiscal  revenue  for  1884,  as  compared 
with  that  of  1883,  shows  an  increase  of  60  per  cent.  The  com- 
pany is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  outlook  that  it  has  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  for  a  further  cession  of 
4,000  square  miles,  in  addition  to  the  24,000  it  already 
possesses.  Sandakan,  the  most  flourishing  of  the  existing  six 
stations,  is  inhabited  by  3,000  or  4,000  natives  and  Chinese,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  rename  it  Elopura  (*  the  city  beautiful.')  The 
Governor  of  the  colony,  Mr.  W.  H.  Treacher,  is  also  acting- 
Governor  of  Labuan,  and  there  is  an  oflBcial  organisation  in  exist- 
ence, which  costs  30,000i.  a  year  to  maintain.  The  government  is 
based  on  the  Indian  penal  code,  and  a  force  of  180  police  has 
hitherto  been  suflBcient  to  keep  order  with  comparative  ease.  The 
revenue  is  collected  by  a  duty  on  imported  opium,  and  by  royalties 
on  exports.  Several  new  imports  and  exports  have  been  started, 
and  during  the  year  gold  was  discovered,  worth  728.  per  oz. 
Among  the  other  products  of  the  island  are  the  birds -nests  used 
by  the  Chinese  for  soup-making.     The  Gormanton  caves  alone 
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yield  nests  worth  5,000i.  a  year,  and  a  range  of  caves  still 
wealthier  has  been  found  near  Silam  station.  There  are  splendid 
deposits  of  guano,  valued  at  from  5L  to  \0l.  per  ton.  In  fact  the 
whole  district  seems  to  abound  in  valuable  articles  of  trade,  and 
it  is  supposed  there  are  few  countries,  except  perhaps  Eastern 
Australia,  where  coal  is  so  extensively  developed.  Thick  seams 
crop  out  in  innumerable  places  on  the  coast  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  and  there  is  little  doubt  this  coal  area  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  coal-flora  of  Australia  and  India.  Being  situate 
about  half-way  between  China  and  Australia,  this  colony  will 
prove  an  admirable  coaling  station,  and  the  harbours  are  well 
adapted  to  shelter  a  large  mercantile  fleet.  Its  position,  too,  will 
be  considerably  strengthened  by  the  protocol,  signed  in  March  at 
Madrid,  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Spain,  with  regard  to  sovereign  rights  and  trade  regulations  in  the 
Sulu  Archipelago.  Labour  is  wanted  in  North  Borneo,  but  this 
will  not  be  difficult  to  secure  by  engaging  Indian  coolies,  or  the 
neighbouring  Chinese ;  but  what  are  needed  more  even  than 
labour,  are  capital  and  the  employers  of  labour. 

There  was  an  unfortunate  fanatical  outbreak  at  Kawang,  a 
large  trading  town  of  the  settlement  (May  12),  in  which  Dr.  Fraser 
and  three  Sikh  police  were  killed  and  the  commandant  of  police 
wounded,  but  seven  out  of  the  nine  Badjows  who  made  the  sudden 
and  treacherous  attack  were  killed.  The  Governor  attached  no 
political  importance  to  the  occurrence,  and  no  further  disturbances 
followed.  By  the  protocol  above-mentioned,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment renounced,  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  all  the  rights  which 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu  may  at  any  time  have  had  to  the  parts  of 
the  mainland  of  Borneo,  including  the  islands  near  the  coast, 
which  belong  to  the  company.  The  Spanish  Government  also 
undertook  to  allow  free  trade  among  the  Sulu  Islands,  whilst  Great 
Britain  guaranteed  the  same  in  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
company. 

Samoa. — This  island,  or  rather  group  of  islands,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Navigators,  has  acquired  a  good  deal  of  notoriety 
from  the  high-handed  proceedings  of  Germany  against  the  King 
of  Samoa,  and  from  the  latter's  anxiety  to  hand  over  the  island  to 
New  Zealand.  In  consequence  of  a  movement,  both  in  Samoa 
and  New  Zealand,  in  favour  of  the  annexation  of  the  former  by 
Great  Britain,  the  German  Government  obtained  from  the  British 
Government,  on  December  4,  1 884,  an  assurance  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Samoa  should  be  respected,  provided  that  "  reciprocal 
assurances "  were  obtained  from  the  German  Government.  The 
repeated  petitions  of  the  king  and  chiefs  of  Samoa  for  annexation 
to  Great  Britain  had  been  disregarded,  but  on  January  6  of  this 
year  Lord  Derby  received  a  telegram  from  the  Governor  of  New  Zea- 
land informing  him  that  two  German  vessels  had  arrived  at  Samoa 
and  that  the  officers  had  forced  the  king  to  sign  a  treaty  giving 
the  whole  authority  of  the  government  to  the  German  represen- 
tative.    It  further  appeared  that  a  state  council  had  been  created, 
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that  a  Grerman  officer  of  the  Samoan  Grovemment  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  that  Grerman  police  had  been  enrolled  to  protect  the 
plantations  of  German  subjects,  all  of  which  acts  interfered  with 
the  independence  of  the  Samoan  Government.  The  king  had  also 
addressed  a  pathetic  letter  (Dec.  29,  1884)  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  complaining  of  the  action  of  German  residents  in  Samoa, 
and  stating  that  he  had  only  signed  the  agreement  of  the  previous 
November  10  through  unjust  pressure  and  threats.  Lord  Derby 
telegraphed  on  February  18  to  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  that 
our  consul  at  Samoa  was  not  to  countenance  any  movement  for 
annexation  to  Great  Britain.  At  the  end  of  March  news  arrived 
that  the  German  consul  had  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that, 
for  the  protection  of  German  property,  he  had  taken  possession 
of  the  town  of  Apia,  the  harbour,  and  the  native  capital.  The 
British  and  American  consuls  protested  against  such  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  Convention,  and  the  Samoan  Parliament 
forthwith  took  the  extreme  step  of  passing  an  Act  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Samoan  Islands  to  New  Zealand.  Annexation,  how- 
ever, did  not  follow,  and  the  excitement  caused  early  in  the  year 
by  Germany's  action  in  Samoa  gradually  subsided.  The  new 
British  consul  for  the  South  Sea  Islands,  whose  headquarters  were 
at  Samoa,  was  instructed  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  Ger- 
man and  American  authorities  and  citizens  in  the  islands.  The 
interest  of  Germany  in  these  islands  is  in  some  degree  intelli- 
gible, and  its  jealousy  of  other  Governments  to  some  extent  justi- 
fiable. In  Samoa,  for  instance,  the  value  of  the  German  imports 
and  exports  reach  nearly  11,000L,  or  twice  as  much  as  those  of  all 
other  countries  put  together.  In  Tonga  the  German  exports 
alone  are  66,000^.,  but  in  both  islands  English  trade  is  now 
steadily  increasing.  In  other  groups  of  the  West  Pacific  Islands 
(Fiji  excepted)  Germany  is  still  the  leading  trading  nation,  but 
the  New  Britain  Archipelago  is  the  most  flourishing  seat  of  the 
German  Pacific  trade,  though  less  in  extent  than  in  Samoa  and 
Tonga,  and  not  amounting  to  more  than  250,000Z.  To  protect 
this  and  the  interests  of  150  German  subjects,  an  expensive 
squadron  of  three  war  vessels  is  maintained.  The  cost  is  probably 
double  the  whole  profits  upon  the  trade,  whilst  the  number  of 
officers  and  men  is  twice  that  of  the  persons  they  have  to  protect. 
In  Mikronesia  Germany  cannot  claim  the  foremost  place  and  in 
the  Pelews  she  has  no  representatives  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in 
Northern  Melanesia,  she  not  only  preponderates  but  is  without  a 
competitor.  In  the  Duke  of  York  group  the  German  Siid  See 
Company  alone  has  a  station,  and  that  is  kept  for  recruiting  natives 
from  the  neighbouring  islands  to  work  on  the  Company's  planta- 
tions in  Samoa.  There  is  no  German  trade  in  the  Solomon  Archi- 
pelago south  of  Bouka  and  none  in  the  New  Hebrides,  whilst, 
except  on  the  occasion  of  visits  of  German  men-of-war  to  New 
Guinea,  few  or  no  Germans  have  settled  there  or  have  attempted 
to  open  up  trade  with  its  inhabitants. 


PAET   II. 


CHRONICLE     OF    EVENTS 


IN  1885. 


JANUARY. 

1.  A  serious  accident  happened  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire Railway  near  Penistone,  the  scene  of  a  previous  accident.  An  excursion 
train  from  Sheffield  dashed  into  some  coal-trucks  which  had  broken  down. 
Two  passengers  were  killed,  and  about  thirty  seriously  injured,  of  whom  two 
died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

—  At  the  inaugural  banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  the 
health  of  the  Queen  was  received  with  mingled  applause  and  hissing  ;  that 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  omitted  ;  and  on  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks  and  Dr. 
Lyons  attempting  to  respond  for  the  Irish  members,  they  were  met  with 
such  a  storm  of  groans  and  hisses  that  they  had  to  resume  their  seats.  Mr. 
Mayne  and  Mr.  O'Kelly,  to  whom  tiie  duty  was  then  assigned,  were  warmly 
received. 

2.  Emily  Redston,  a  domestic  servant,  was  charged  with  attempting  to 
drown  two  children  in  the  Thames  at  Chiswick,  and  with  endeavouring  to 
commit  suicide.  Before  leaving  the  house  in  which  she  lived  as  nurse  she 
committed  indescribable  havoc  in  the  rooms,  tearing  down  pictures,  smashing 
crockery,  tearing  up  the  carpets,  &c. 

—  An  explosion,  subsequently  traced  to  dynamite,  took  place  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  about  9  p.m.,  near  the  Gower  Street  station.  The 
explosive  was  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  from  a  train  going  westwards 
shortly  after  leaving  King's  Cross  station.  A  passing  train  going  eastwards 
suffered  severely,  all  the  lights  being  blown  out,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
neighbouring  signal-boxes.  The  glass  windows  of  the  carriages  and  boxes 
were  smashed  to  atoms ;  and  in  the  street  above  great  alarm  was  caused  by 
the  violence  of  the  shock.  No  one  was,  however,  seriously  injured,  and 
very  slight  damage  was  done  to  the  brickwork  of  the  tunnel. 

,S.  After  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  Council,  orders,  it  was  asserted,  were 
telegraphed  to  Portsmouth  and  Devonport  to  prepare  the  Channel  Squadron 
at  once  for  sea.     Most  of  the  officers  and  men  being  absent  on  Christmas 
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leave,  telegrams  were  despatclied  in  all  directions,  and  notices  posted,  order- 
ing the  men  to  join  their  ships.  An  official  denial,  however,  appeared  an 
soon  as  these  statements  were  made  public  ;  and  the  steps  taken  were 
explained  to  be  those  customary  in  anticipation  of  the  departure  of  the 
Squadron  on  its  winter  cruise. 

3.  Mr.  Henry  George,  the  advocate  of  the  land  for  the  people,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Macpherson,  the  **  Glendale  martyr,"  arrived  in  the  island  of 
Skye,  and  an  enthusiastic  open-air  meeting  was  held  at  Glendale. 

—  The  centenary  of  the  Brothers  Grimm  (Jacob  and  Wilhelm)  celebrated 
by  the  Berlin  University,  and  at  Hanau,  the  birthplace  of  tiie  two  philologists. 

—  Ampton  Hall,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  a  fine  old  Tudor  building, 
destroyed  by  fire. 

5.  The  Scotch  limited  mail,  due  at  Wolverhampton  at  5  a.m.,  came  into 
collision  with  a  goods  train  just  outside  the  station,  while  travelling  at 
great  speed.  The  engine-driver  and  stoker  seeing  the  danger  applied  the 
brakes  and  then  jumped  ofif,  and  escaped  with  slight  injury.  The  goods 
waggons  were  smashed  to  atoms,  and  nearly  all  the  passengers  in  the  express 
were  injured. 

—  Mr.  Chamberlain  attended  a  dinner  given  in  his  honour  by  the  work- 
ing men  of  Birmingham,  and  congratulated  them  on  the  duties  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  perform. 

—  Shocks  of  earthquake  felt,  first  at  Susa,  near  Mont  Cenis,  and  after 
some  hours'  interval  at  Velletri,  near  Rome.  The  seismic  instruments  in 
Rome,  and  at  Rocca  di  Papa,  were  reported  to  have  shown  unusual  activity, 
and  the  mineral  springs  of  the  island  of  Ischia  to  have  risen  in  temperature. 

6.  British  protectorate  proclaimed  over  the  whole  coast  of  Pondoland. 

—  According  to  a  Parliamentary  return  relating  to  the  gas  undertakings 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  foDowing  totals  appeared  : — 

Total  Cubic  Feet 

Annual  Bonuses.  Total  Receipts.    Expenditure.  consumed. 

Local  Authorities  .    :ei7,874,367    £4,262,296     £2,877,732     22,308,068.516 

Share  Capital      Loan  Capital 
paid  up.  issueo. 

Private  Compames      £29,038,726     £5,075,804  47,808,265,546 

—  The  House  of  Convocation  of  London  University  nominated  a  special 
committee  to  consider  the  proposals  for  establishing  a  teaching  university 
for  London. 

7.  A  case  came  before  the  Odessa  Criminal  Tribunal  which  threw  some 
light  upon  a  secret  religious  sect,  against  which  several  prosecutions  had 
been  instituted.  Rachel  Ostrovskaia,  aged  28,  an  **  angel  maker,"  was 
charged  with  various  cases  of  child-murder,  including  that  of  her  own  child. 
She  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  hard  labour,  without 
evincing  the  least  feeling. 

—  According  to  a  telegram  received  from  Korti,  the  Household  Cavalry 
ihaving  completed  their  infantry  drill,  the  men  of  the  Royal  Navy  serving 
with  the  Expeditionary  Force  received  their  first  lesson  in  camel-riding. 

—  The  Guatemala  Government  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  capital  to  St.  Thomas,  a  port  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  was  an  object  of  primary  importance  to  the  State,  decreed 
<}vcry  adult  male  of  the  republic  to  be  a  shareholder,  vrith  the  minimum 
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holding  of  one  share  of  the  nominal  vajue  of  $40.  In  the  case  of  poverty 
being  proved,  payment  extending  over  ten  years  would  be  allowed.  The 
Government  undertook  to  collect  the  subscriptions,  pay  the  guarantee,  &c., 
and  generally  supervise  the  expenditure,  estimated  at  1^12,000,000. 

8.  Mr.  Pamell  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Nationalist  Convention  at 
Thurles,  and  forced  them  to  withdraw  Mr.  O'Ryan,  who  had  been  brought  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  Tipperary,  and  to  accept  his  candidate,  Mr.  O'Connor^ 

—  The  coming  of  age  of  Prince  Albert  Victor — or  Prince  Edward,  as  he 
was  also  called — the  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  celebrated  in  various 
places.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  assembled  a  large  family  party  at  Sand- 
ringham  in  honour  of  the  event. 

—  According  to  the  will  of  Mr.  George  Gardner,  of  Boston  and  Beverley, 
in  the  United  States,  filed  at  Boston,  his  trustees  were  directed  to  pay  to  his 
widow  each  year  1,161  troy  ounces  of  pure  gold,  being  her  actual  weight 
(between  00  lbs.  and  100  lbs.  avoirdupois)  when  the  will  was  made. 

0.  After  a  trial  lasting  the  whole  day,  the  jury  at  2  a.m.,  after  less  than 
half  an  hour's  retirement,  found  that  Madame  Clovis  Hugues  had  not  wilfully 
or  with  premeditation  killed  the  private  detective  Morin,  whom  she  had  shot 
in  the  outer  hall  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  She  was  consequently  acquitted, 
the  Court  ordering  her  to  pay  2,000  francs  to  the  father  of  the  murdered 
man.  Her  acquittal  obtained  for  her  a  popular  ovation  and  triumphal  return 
from  the  court  to  her  house. 

—  Further  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  in  the  district  of  Malaga.  In  the 
mountains  round  Torrox,  where  rumblings  were  heard  at  frequent  intervals, 
fissures  abounded,  and  during  the  frequent  oscillations  avalanches  of  rocks 
and  boulders  descended  into  the  valleys,  causing  panic  and  desolation. 

—  "  Captain"  Phelan,  the  superintendent  of  the  workhouse  in  Kansas, 
having  been  summoned, to  New  York  to  give  explanations  relative  to  so-called 
disclosures  regarding  the  "Invincible"  section  of  the  Fenians,  was,  on  his 
arrival  at  O'Donovan  Rossa's  office,  attacked  by  a  man  named  Barker,  who 
stabbed  him  with  a  dagger.  Phelan,  however,  fired  at  Barker,  wounding 
liim  severely. 

10.  The  funeral  of  Dr.  Jackson,  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  took  place  in 
the  parish  churchyard  at  Fulham,  where  so  many  of  his  predecessors  had 
been  buried. 

—  A  *  Japanese  village,'  at  Albert  Gate,  in  the  construction  of  which  100 
Japanese  workmen  had  been  employed,  finally  opened  by  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock.  The  managing  director  announced  his  intention  of  handing  the 
profits  of  the  exhibition  to  his  wife,  a  Japanese  lady  who  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  who  proposed  to  establish  a  mission  in  her  own  country. 

—  An  attempt  made  to  blow  up  with  dynamite  the  house  of  a  foreman 
of  the  Barrow  Steel  Works.  The  explosion  took  place  in  the  back  yard, 
but  no  injury  was  done  except  to  the  outbuildings.  The  outrage  was  at- 
tributed to  discharged  workmen. 

12.  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon,  with  the  assent  of  all  parties,  granted  a  per- 
petual injunction  restraining  Miss  Devy,  or  her  publisher,  from  publishing 
the  letters  of  the  first  Lord  Lytton  to  his  wife  ;  or  the  letters  written  by  the 
second  Lord  Lytton  (plaintiff  in  the  action)  to  his  mother  ;  and  from  parting 
with  them  for  the  purpose  of  publication. 
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12.  Tho  Vegetarian  Society  held  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hsdl,  to  make  public 
the  results  obtained  at  the  Health  Exhibition.  During  its  continuance 
161,000  meals  had  been  served  in  a  room  capable  of  accommodating  only  150 
persons  at  a  time,  and  the  highest  number  of  meals  served  in  one  day  was 
1,682.  The  cash  receipts  for  dinners  were  4,500^.,  in  addition  to  3902.  for 
vegetarian  literature. 

—  It  was  officially  announced  that  the  Queen  had  sanctioned  the  adoption 
of  the  diapason  normal  for  her  private  band,  and  that  it  would  be  in  future 

used  at  the  State  concerts. 

• 

13.  Horace  R.  Jay,  who  had  been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  sweet- 
heart, Florence  Kemp,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  executed  in  Wandsworth  Prison. 
Jay,  after  the  murder,  had  cut  his  own  throat,  and  was  for  some  time  in 
great  danger.  He  left  a  written  confession  of  his  guilt,  admitting  the 
justice  of  his  sentence.  , 

—  Fresh  earthquake  shocks  reported  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Torrox, 
where  the  King  of  Spain  was  travelling,  hoping  by  his  presence  to  restore 
the  courage  of  the  inhabitants.  The  official  return  showed  that  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Granada  alone  695  persons  had  been  killed  and  1,480  injured  during 
the  period  of  each  disturbance. 

14.  Two  passenger  steamers  belonging  to  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway,  the  Stanley  (outgoing)  and  the  Eleanor  (incoming),  came  into 
collision  off  Holyhead.  The  latter  was  cut  nearly  through  abaft  her  starboard 
paddle-box,  and  was  only  saved  from  sinking  by  being  run  in  here.  The 
Stanley  had  her  bow  severely  damaged,  and  would  have  sunk  but  for  a 
watertight  bulkhead.     All  the  passengers  were  saved. 

—  Joseph  Flint,  a  humpbacked  tailor,  tried  at  Reading  for  the  murder 
of  his  wife  with  a  flat  iron,  and  found  guilty.  He  had  continued  to  occupy 
the  room  for  several  days  before  the  body  of  the  murdered  woman  was  found 
under  the  bed  in  which  he  had  been  sleeping. 

—  At  Warminster  the  inhabitants  were  startled  about  7  p.m.  by  a  loud 
explosion,  and  it  was  found  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  blow  up  the 
old  Town  Hall. 

15.  At  the  Sheriff's  Court,  Red  Lion  Square,  the  jury  gave  damages  to 
the  amount  of  10,000^.  to  John  Neville  Maskelyne,  of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  a 
well-known  conjurer,  in  his  action  for  libel  against  Mr.  Washington  Irving 
Bishop,  the  thought-reader.  The  libel  came  out  of  a  "thought-reading" 
exhibition  at  Liverpool,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Bishop  had  discovered  a 
pin  concealed  by  Mr.  Ladyman.  There  was  no  defence,  and  the  defendant 
did  not  enter  an  appearance. 

—  A  fatal  colliery  explosion  took  place  at  Lifevre,  Pas  de  Calais,  occasioning 
the  loss  of  twenty-eight  lives,  and  the  destruction  of  underground  galleries 
to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  yards. 

—  Rev.  J.  C.  Edghill  appointed  Chaplain  in  General  of  the  Forces,  in 
succession  to  Bishop  Claughton,  deceased. 

—  At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  Mr.  Scholz,  a  material  witness  in 
the  case  of  Belt  f .  Lawes,  admitted  that  he  had  committed  perjury  in  the 
trial  of  that  case,  and  that  certain  drawings  and  modellings  had  been  done 
by  him,  and  not  by  Mr.  Belt,  as  he  had  sworn. 
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10.  As  the  North  Staffordshire  express  from  Manchester  to  Birniingham 
wiis  passing  Stoke  at  full  speed,  it  ran  into  a  mineral  train  standing  on  a 
crossing  line.  The  passenger  engine  and  most  of  the  carriages  were  thrown 
off  and  scattered  about  the  line,  and  nearly  all  the  passengers  were  more  or 
less  severely  bruised  or  injured. 

—  The  appeal  of  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  editor  of  the  Wmid,  against  the 
judgment  passed  upon  him  for  libel,  rejected  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
Mr.  Yates  was  removed  to  Hollo  way  Gaol  for  four  months'  imprisonment 
as  a  fii*st-class  misdemeanant. 

—  Messrs.  Oliver  Brothers  and  Phillips,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  one 
of  the  largest  iron  manufacturing  firms  in  the  United  States,  suspended 
payment.  They  employed  4,000  hands,  and  manufactured  chiefly  bolts  and 
nuts.  Their  liabilities  were  stated  to  be  five  millions  of  dollars. — Messrs. 
.lohn  Cisco  and  Sons,  bankers  of  New  York,  also  suspended  payment,  with 
liabilities  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  millions. 

—  The  carcass  of  a  whale,  70  ft.  long,  and  estimated  to  weigh  over  forty 
tons,  stranded  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  It  was  said  to  be  the  largest  ever 
stranded  on  English  shores  within  living  memory. 

ir.  A  mass  meeting  of  the  unemployed  held  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  ;  but  instead  of  the  large  number  expected,  not  more  than  2,000 
or  3,000,  including  spectators,  attended. 

—  Severe  weather  reported  from  the  south  of  Europe,  especially  in 
Spain  and  the  south  of  France.  At  Madrid  the  thermometer  registered 
0  deg.  of  frost,  at  Victoria  14  deg.,  at  Burgos  18  deg.,  at  Segovia  27  deg. 
The  snow  lay  8  ft.  deep  in  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces.  In  France, 
Brian9on  was  quite  cut  off  from  communication.  At  Cavaillon  and  Avignon 
there  were  20  centimetres  of  snow,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Rhone  was 
interrupted.  All  along  the  Riviera  snow  fell  heavily,  and  weather  altogether 
unprecedented  was  experienced. 

—  General  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  at  the  head  of  1,500  men,  successfully 
engaged  a  large  Arab  force,  numbering  from  8,000  to  10,000  men,  at  the 
Wells  of  Abou  Klea.  The  combat  was  for  a  long  time  hand  to  hand,  the 
Arabs  forcing  through  one  side  of  the  British  square.  They  were  at  length 
beaten  back  with  a  loss  of  nearly  1,000  killed  or  prisoners. 

19.  The  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  had  continued  for  three  days  through- 
out the  Alpine  districts,  followed  by  terrible  avalanches.  Two  townships  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jura  were  completely  destroyed.  The  tunnel  of  the 
Col  di  Tenda,  as  well  as  the  Mont  Cenis,  were  completely  blocked.  At 
Sparone,  near  Ivrea,  fifteen  people  were  buried  in  the  snow,  and  great 
loss  of  life  was  reported  from  various  other  districts.  In  the  districts  of 
Aosta  and  Ivrea,  upwards  of  200  lives  were  said  to  have  been  lost. 

—  General  Sir  H.  Stewart,  whilst  fighting  his  way  from  the  Wells  of 
Abou  Klea  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  severely  wounded  in  one  of  the 
numerous  encounters  with  the  Arabs,  who  ineffectually  attempted  to  stop 
his  march. — Communication  with  Gordon  at  Khartoum  opened. 

20.  Police  Inspector  Simmons  shot  by  a  man  whom  he  was  attempting  to 
arrest  in  a  field  between  Romford  and  Rainham.  Three  men,  who  had  been 
watched  for  some  time,  were  followed  and  called  upon  to  explain  their 
doings,     Tlioy  took  flight ;  but  finding  themselves  closely  followed,  one  of 
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them  turned  round  and  shot  the  police  inspector,  who  was  within  a  few  yards 
of  him.     All  three  men  then  escaped. 

20.  The  remains  of  the  woman  Connell,  who  was  murdered  at  Cornstown, 
CO.  Dublin,  buried  at  Clonally.  The  murderer,  Nicholas  Archibald,  who  had 
afterwards  committed  suicide,  was  also  to  have  been  buried,  but  the  people 
of  the  village  would  not  carry  the  body,  nor  permit  others  to  do  so,  and  the 
grave  was  filled  up.  The  farmer's  body  remained  in  his  house.  Attempts 
were  subsequently  made  to  bury  the  body  at  Clonally  and  Balrothry,  but  the 
people  again  prevented  it,  saying  that  the  deceased  must  be  buried  on  his  own 
land.  They,  moreover,  placed  guards  day  and  night  at  the  graveyards  for 
miles  round  to  prevent  a  secret  interment. 

21.  According  to  a  telegram  from  Melbourne,  the  commodore  of  the 
Australian  Squadron  hoisted  the  British  flag  on  the  Louisiades,  Woodlark 
Island,  the  Huon  Gulf,  and  D'Entrecasteaux  Island,  all  lying  between 
Australia  and  its  French  penal  settlements,  or  off  the  New  Guinea  coast. 

—  The  colonel  commanding  the  Seaforth  Highlanders  received  notice 
from  the  Queen,  through  Sir  H.  Ponsonby,  that  the  feather  bonnet  would 
be  issued  to  his  regiment,  thus  setting  at  rest  a  long-disputed  question. 

22.  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Middle 
Temple. 

23.  The  Vienna  Skating  Club  held  a  grand  fancy  dress  ball  on  the  ice  in 
their  ground.  The  inclosure  was  illuminated  by  twenty  electric  lights,  and 
above  two  hundred  firstrate  skaters  performed  a  pantomime,  the  scenery  for 
which  was  composed  of  grottoes  of  ice  and  plants  embellished  with  colossal 
icicles  and  frozen  spray. 

2^.  About  2  P.M.  simultaneous  explosions  occurred  at  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  at  the  Tower  of  London.  At  the  former  a  suspicious 
package  having  been  observed  in  the  crypt  by  a  lady,  information  was  at 
once  given  to  the  police  in  attendance.  Constable  Cole  rushed  into  the  chapel 
and  picked  up  the  package,  but  almost  as  soon  as  he  reached  Westminster 
Hall  he  was  obliged  to  let  it  fall.  A  terrific  explosion  followed,  blowing  a 
hole  in  the  pavement  6  ft.  in  breadth,  making  another  in  the  roof,  and 
shattering  the  glass  throughout  the  Hall.  A  few  minutes  later  a  second 
explosion  was  heard  in  the  inner  part  of  the  building,  and  it  was  then  found 
that  an  infernal  machine  had  been  placed  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
(it  being  a  day  on  which  the  public  is  admitted),  tearing  off  the  doors,  and 
bringing  down  the  strangers'  and  peers'  gallery,  besides  an  almost  incalculable 
amount  of  damage  to  panelling,  glass,  &c.  Two  constables  were  seriously 
injured.  At  the  Tower  of  London,  the  middle  storey  of  the  White  Tower, 
used  as  a  store-room  of  modem  arms,  was  chosen  by  the  dynamiters.  The 
chief  damage  was  done  to  the  Bankruptcy  Hall  and  the  passage  to  St.  John's 
Chapel.  The  armoury  caught  fire,  but  after  about  an  hour  was  extinguished. 
Two  girls  and  three  boys  were  a  good  deal  cut  about  by  the  falling  glass 
and  stones,  and  one  of  the  former  burned. 

25.  Great  alarm  caused  in  Guernsey  by  a  terrific  explosion,  heard  all  over 
the  island  and  far  out  at  sea.  The  crew  of  the  Co^nmerce  steamer  reported — 
and  their  evidence  was  corroborated  by  others — that  about  3  a.m.  they 
saw  an  enormous  ball  of  fire  shoot  from  the  sky  and  fall  into  the  sea  to  the 
west  of  the  island,  with  a  loud  explosion. 
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25.  A  serious  tram-car  accident  took  place  at  Brussels,  two  steam  tram-cars 
coining  into  collision.  About  twenty  people,  skaters  returning  from  the 
Bois  (le  la  Cambre,  were  injured. 

2G.  Khartoum,  which  had  been  held  by  Gordon  against  the  Mahdi  for 
upwards  of  ten  months,  carried  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Pashas,  who 
opened  the  city  gates  to  the  Mahdi's  troops.  When  Sir  C.  Wilson,  who  had 
been  ascending  the  Nile  to  relieve  Gordon,  arrived,  he  found  the  city  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  and  so  was  forced  to  retire.  It  was  subsequently 
asserted  that  General  Gordon  himself  was  assassinated  on  the  day  of  Sir  0. 
Wilson's  approaching  the  city. 

27.  The  Marquess  of  Ripon  reached  Studley  Eoyal,  after  an  absence  of 
five  years  as  Viceroy  of  India,  and  received  an  enthusiastic  public  welcome. 
The  civic,  ecclesiastical,  and  other  county  dignitaries  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  train  from  York,  and  he  was  escorted  home  by  a  large  body  of  his 
tenantry  and  others. 

—  The  Queen  conferred  the  Albert  Order  upon  Police  Constable  Cole  for 
his  conduct  at  Westminster  Hall. 

—  The  P.  and  O.  Company's  steamer  Chusa/n  went  ashore  on  the  island 
of  Perim,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea,  but  was  eventually  got  ofif  without 
serious  damage. 

28.  The  Court  of  Appeal  unanimously  reaffirmed  the  decision  of  the 
Divisional  Judge,  refusing  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  application  for  a  new  trial  on  the 
question  of  his  oath  and  the  fine  incurred.  They  held  that  as  the  defendant 
did  not  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  he  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
take  an  oath.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  gave  notice  of  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

—  Dr.  Temple,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  translated  to  the  see  of  London. 

29.  The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  from  5  to  4  per 
cent.  ;  the  reserve  being  13,938,000^,  and  its  proportion  to  the  liabilities 
45i  per  cent. 

—  At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board,  the  Finance  Committee 
reported  that  1,106,138^.   would  be  required  for  the  year   1886-6,    equal 

tu  a  rate  of  9d.  in  the  pound. 

30.  The  authorities  at  the  Post  Office,  British  Museum,  and  Inland 
Revenue  received  anonymous  information  that  those  buildings  would  be 
made  the  objects  of  early  attack  by  the  dynamiters. 

—  Herr  Schonerer,  a  member  of  the  Austrian  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
having  insulted  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  newspapers,  the  Speaker  having 
refused  to  censure  the  Deputy,  and  the  House  having  adopted  a  resolution 
restricting  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  press  representatives,  the  reporters 
of  all  the  newspapers  met  and  agreed  to  take  no  notice  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Chamber.  After  three  days  the  House  capitulated.  Herr  Schonerer, 
a  violent  anti-Semitic,  was  censured,  and  the  press  reinstated  in  all  its 
privileges. 

31.  At  Edinburgh — where  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  contest  one 
of  the  proposed  new  seats — Mr.  Goschen  commenced  a  series  of  addresses  on 
political  and  economical  subjects,  in  which  he  indicated  his  divergence  from 
the  Radical  school  of  politicians. 
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31.  Dr.  E.  King,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Professor  of  Pastoral 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  nominated  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (vice 
Dr.  Wordsworth  resigned)  ;  and  Dr.  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  who  had  for 
three  days  held  the  Deanery  of  Gloucester,  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Exeter  (vice  Dr.  Temple  translated). 

—  H.R.H.  Prince  Edward  of  Wales  made  his  first  public  appearance  by 
opening  the  Whittington  Home  for  Boys  in  Whitechapel. 


FEBRUARY. 

2.  O'Donovan  Rossa,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  dynamite  faction,  shot  by 
Mrs.  Yseult  Dudley,  a  young  Englishwoman,  while  walking  with  her  in 
Chambers  Street,  New  York.  Rossa  fell  at  the  first  shot,  and  cried  at  once 
for  mercy.  Mrs.  Dudley,  having  discharged  the  other  four  barrels  of  her 
revolver,  walked  away,  and  was  conducted  to  the  police  station  without  any 
resistance  or  attempt  to  escape.  She  had  met  Rossa  by  appointment,  having 
expressed  her  willingness  to  contribute  to  the  Fenian  fund.  After  two 
interviews  in  the  street,  in  the  course  of  which  Rossa  was  said  to  have  ex- 
plained his  views  as  to  the  future,  she,  finding  him  careless  of  the  injury  he 
might  inflict,  allowed  him  to  pass  in  front  of  her,  and  then,  drawing  her 
pistol,  fired,  inflicting  a  severe  flesh  wound. 

—  A  fierce  fight  occurred  at  Concordia  Hall,  New  York,  where  a 
Socialist  meeting,  attended  by  2,000  persons,  was  being  held.  A  quarrel 
broke  out  between  the  dynamite  and  anti-dynamite  factions,  which  ended 
in  the  police  having  to  storm  the  hs^,  and  after  much  resistance  many  of 
the  rioters  were  arrested. 

3.  News  received  that  Portugal,  disregarding  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference at  Berlin,  and  the  wishes  of  the  International  Association,  had  seized 
botii  banks  of  the  Congo  at  its  mouth. 

4.  John  Lee,  who  had  been  committed  for  trial  for  the  murder  of  Mias 
Keyse,  at  Babbacombe,  near  Torquay,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 
According  to  the  evidence,  the  lady  had  been  struck  down  in  the  hall,  near 
the  servants'  room — her  throat  cut — and  dragged  into  the  kitchen,  and  the 
house  was  then  set  on  fire. 

—  Emily  Redstone,  who  was  indicted  for  attempting  to  murder  her 
mistress's  two  children  by  throwing  them  into  the  Thames  at  Chiswick,  was 
found  guilty,  but  on  account  of  her  youth  (16)  was  recommended  to  mercy. 

6.  Trials  of  telephoning  long  distances  made  at  the  New  York  Postal 
Telegraph  Office.  Satisfactory  communication  was  established  with  Meads- 
ville.  Pa.,  distant  509  miles,  but  the  experiments  with  Chicago,  1,000  miles 
off,  although  working  at  first,  were  not  altogether  conclusive. 

7.  The  champion  sculling  match  between  Hanlon  (of  Toronto)  and 
Clifford  (of  Sydney,  N.S.W.)  took  place  over  the  course  of  the  Paramatta 
River,  Sydney.  Hanlon  started  with  the  lead,  which  he  maintained  through- 
out the  race,  winning  with  apparent  ease  by  six  lengths. 

—  The  Exeter  Theatre  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  which,  happily,  did  not 
break  out  until  some  hours  after  the  audience  had  left. 

—  Reinsdorff  and  Kiichler,  two  of  the  men  convicted  of  having  been  the 
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instigators  in  the  plot  against  the  German  Emperor'^  life  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  Niederwald  monument,  executed  (by  decapitation)  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Halle  Prison,  in  the  presence  of  about  siity  persons. 

8.  The  sentry  at  the  Woolwich  Powder  Magazine  bayoneted  one  of  his 
comrades  who  had  attempted  to  pass  without  taking  notice  of  the  challenge 
to  halt  or  to  give  the  pass-word. 

9.  A  slight  disturbance  took  place  in  Paris  between  the  Anarchists  and 
the  military.  The  former  had  assembled  in  the  Place  de  TOp^ra,  demanding 
work  and  relief.  The  ordinary  traffic  being  obstructed  by  the  meeting,  it 
was  dispersed  by  cavalry. 

—  Colonel  Williams,  of  Ottawa,  and  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, tendered  his  services,  and  those  of  a  regiment  (600  strong)  to  be 
selected  from  the  Canadian  militia,  to  the  British  authorities  for  garrison 
duty  in  England. 

—  J.  G.  Cunningham  and  H.  Burton  further  charged  at  Bow  Street 
with  being  concerned  in  causing  the  explosion  at  the  Tower.  It  was  stated 
that  evidence  would  be  produced  to  show  that  these  men  had  arrived  in 
England  shortly  before  the  explosion  in  St.  James's  Square,  that  they  then 
left  the  country,  and  reappeared  again  previously  to  that  at  London  Bridge, 
and  that  they  could  be  identified  as  being  two  of  the  three  men  who  travelled 
in  the  guard's  brake  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  on  January  2,  when  an 
explosion  occurred  there. 

10.  In  consequence  of  orders  received  from  the  Home  Government 
Board,  the  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians  issued  summonses  against  nearly 
5,000  persons  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Vaccination 
Act.  In  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the  population  the  administration 
of  the  Act  was  found  to  be  nearly  impossible. 

—  The  United  Irishman,  a  Nationalist  journal  appearing  in  New  York, 
published  a  letter  signed  **Shaun  O'Neil,"  and  dated  **  Dublin,"  offering 
10,000  dols.  for  the  body  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  dead  or  alive. 

—  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal  (in  succession  to 
Lord  Carlingford),  he  undertaking  at  the  same  time  the  duties  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works.  Mr.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre,  Postmaster-General,  also 
admitted  to  the  Cabinet. 

—  General  Earle's  column  of  troops,  advancing  by  the  Nile  route  from 
Korti  to  Berber,  attacked  the  fortified  canal  position  at  Dalka,  and  carried 
it  after  five  hours'  obstinate  fighting  and  the  loss  of  General  Earle. 

11.  Much  excitement  caused  in  the  Potteries  District  by  the  '*  miracles  " 
performed  by  **  Major"  Pearson  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Cripples  in  scores 
were  brought  into  public  meetings,  and  worked  up  by  excitement  showed  them- 
selves capable  of  the  most  extraordinary  movements.  Hearing  was  alleged  to 
have  been  restored  to  the  deaf,  and  speech  to  the  dumb. 

12.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  lunatic  ward  of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouses, 
and  before  any  rescue  could  be  given  twenty-eight  of  the  inmates  were  burnt  to 
death  (chiefly  those  confined  in  cells),  and  fifty  or  more  escaped  into  the  city, 
but  were  subsequently  recaptured. 

—  The  marriage  of  Prince  Fernando  Colonna  da  Galatio  with  Miss 
Mackay,  daughter  of  the  **  Bonanza  king,"  and  reported  to  be  the  richest 
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heiress  in  Europe,  celebrated  at  the  Paris  Nunciature  in  the  most  private 
manner. 

13.  The  Mayors  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  accompanied  by  about 
400  persons,  traversed  the  Mersey  Tunnel  from  their  respective  sides  of  the 
river,  and  met  in  the  centre,  where  congratulations  were  interchanged  on 
the  communication  then  established. 

—  In  the  course  of  excavation  in  the  lobby  of  the  French  Protestant 
church  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  numerous  richly  carved 
fragments  of  stone  (in  one  of  which  was  a  pearl)  were  discovered ;  as  well 
as  the  head,  hand,  and  a  portion  of  the  drapery  of  a  stone  figure.  They 
were  recognised  as  portions  of  the  damaged  shrine  and  burying-place  of 
St.  Dunstan  ;  of  which,  after  its  partial  destruction,  the  pieces  were  thrown 
into  the  Black  Prince's  Chantry,  the  site  of  the  French  church. 

—  Lang-son,  one  of  the  principal  fortresses  .of  Tong-king,  occupied  by 
the  French  General  Bri^re  de  Lisle,  who  had  previously  routed  the  Chinese 
troops  in  a  hotly  contested  battle  near  the  town. 

14.  A  series  of  stringent  regulations  with  reference  to  the  admission  of 
strangers  and  reporters  to  the  House  of  Commons,  issued  by  order  of  the 
Speaker.  Under  these  the  press  representatives  especially  were  curtailed  of 
many  of  their  privileges,  and  the  restrictions  called  forth  very  strong  ex- 
pressions of  dissatisfaction  from  the  London  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Journalists. 

16.  The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund  stated  in  their  annual 
report  that  to  the  original  sum  of  half  a  million  given  by  Mr.  Peabody, 
the  amount  added  for  interest  and  rents  had  at  the  close  of  1884  been 
357,319^  18s.  3d.  In  addition  to  this  390,000^  had  been  borrowed  from 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  and  of  this  about  60,000J.  had  been 
repaid.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  the  trustees  had  provided  the  artisans 
of  London  with  10,144  rooms  (occupied  by  18,453  persons),  besides  baths, 
laundries,  and  washhouses.  When  the  buildings  in  course  of  construction 
were  completed,  no  more  could  be  commenced  until  the  debt  to  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  had  been  paid  off. 

—  A  meeting  of  the  ** unemployed"  to  the  number  of  some  thousands 
was  held  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation.  The  meeting,  having  been  addressed  by  Mr.  N.  H. 
Hyndman  and  others,  proceeded  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  where 
they  were  received  by  Mr.  G.  Bussell,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Sir 
C.  Dilke.  A  deputation  having  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  which 
turned  upon  the  Government  providing  labour  in  some  fonn,  Mr.  Russell 
referred  the  delegates  to  the  local  authorities. 

17.  During  a  performance  of  ** Diplomacy"  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
some  of  the  scenery  caught  fire,  and  at  one  moment  threatened  to  cause  a 
panic.  The  curtain  was  lowered  suddenly,  but  Mr.  Bancroft  came  forward 
to  implore  the  people  to  keep  their  seats,  as  the  fire  was  altogether  unim- 
portant.   After  a  short  interval  the  play  was  resimied. 

—  Rev.  R.  H.  Montagu  Butler,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School, 
appointed  Dean  of  Gloucester. 

—  The  political  prisoners  at  Irkutsk,  having  organised  a  secret  society 
amongst  themselves,  rose  in  armed  revolt  against  their  warders.     In  the 
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struggle  which  ensued,  nine  soldiers  and  thirty  exiles  were  either  killed  or 
wounded  before  order  was  established. 

18.  Admiral  Courbet  having  come  up  with  the  Chinese  Squadron  in  the 
Shei-poo  Roads,  after  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  approach  the 
ships,    at  length  succeeded   in    blowing    up   two  of  them    by  means    of 

torpedoes. 

—  At  the  Stafford  Assizes,  Walter  ELirton  was  convicted  of  inciting  a 
printer  to  forge  tickets  of  admission  to  Aston  Grounds  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Conservative  meeting  of  October  1884.  The  representative  of  the  Con- 
servatives having  asked  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  to  deal  leniently  with  the 
l)i'isuner,  he  was  fined  252.  and  sentenced,  to  three  days'  imprisonment. 

—  The  Queen  ordered  telegrams  to  be  despatched  to  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  and  other  colonies,  thanking  them  for  their  prompt  offers  of  co-opera- 
tion and  material  assistance  in  the  war  which  threatened  to  spread  in  Egypt. 

19.  Three  detachments  of  the  Guards  left  their  head-quarters  and  em- 
barked for  Egypt,  in  anticipation  of  a  fresh  campaign  in  the  Soudan.  The 
Grenadier  Guards,  previously  to  their  departure  from  Windsor,  paraded  before 
the  Queen  in  the  Grand  Quadrangle. 

—  The  Dynamite  Revolutionary  section  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary 
party  issued  from  Paris  a  warning  to  the  British  Cabinet,  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  event  of  the  renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act  (Ireland)  they  would  have 
recourse  to  retaliatory  measures. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  cotton  mill  at  Knuzden  Brook  Mill,  near 
Blackburn,  in  which  no  less  than  seven  lives  were  sacrificed. 

20.  Proclamations  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  calling  out  the  first-. 
class  reserves  and  embodying  the  militia. 

—  Discovery  made  of  an  extraordinary  robbery  of  the  Government 
despatches,  transmitted  with  the  mails  from  New  York  on  board  the  Celtic. 
No  trace  of  the  person  by  whom  the  robbery  was  committed  could  be 
obtained  ;  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  his  object  was  to  obtain  knowledge 
of  what  was  passing  between  Washington  and  London  relative  to  the  Fenian 
conspiracy,  or  only  to  get  possession  of  the  registered  letters. 

21.  Ancrum  House,  near  Jedburgh,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Scott,  Bart., 
destroyed  by  fire.     The  furniture,  pictures,  and  other  valuables  were  saved. 

—  The  trial  of  the  eight  Lewes  crofters  and  their  sons,  for  **  deforcing  " 
and  assaulting  the  Messenger-at-Arms  sent  to  Valtos  to  serve  the  writs  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  concluded  at  Stomoway.  The  charges  having  been 
proved,  the  sheriff  sentenced  the  prisoners  to  terms  of  imprisonment  rang- 
ing from  seven  to  fifty  days. 

—  The  dedication  of  the  Washington  Monument  took  place  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  presence  of  6,000  soldiers  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

23.  John  Lee,  who  had  been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Miss  Keyse 
at  Babbacombe,  brought  up  for  execution  in  Exeter  Gaol.  The  rope  was 
adjusted,  the  Burial  Service  read,  and  the  signal  given,  but  the  drop  would 
not  act.  This  was  repeated  three  times,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  it 
was  decided  to  postpone  the  execution,  and  subsequently  Lee's  sentence 
w  a3  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  rains  of  the  two  preceding 
days  Iiad,  it  was  said,  caused  the  planks  of  the  drop  to  swell,  and  hence  the 
trouble. 
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23.  A  congress  of  Fenians  and  members  of  the  Dynamite  party  held  in 
Paris.  Eleven  delegates  attended  from  the  United  States,  Ireland,  and 
Continental  countries.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Kiul,  alias  John  Moussey, 
a  native  of  Uarlow.  The  only  persons  admitted  besides  the  delegates  were 
thirteen  Fenians,  who  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

24.  The  closure  applied  for  the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
under  the  new  rules,  and  on  the  same  occasion  Mr.  O'Brien  suspended. 

—  The  French  Government,  having  notified  the  blockade  of  the  Chinese 
coast,  declared  rice  to  be  contraband  of  war. 

25.  A  Frenchman,  M.  Paul  Thi^bault,  committed  suicide  in  Paris  by 
walking  into  the  electric-lighting  works  of  M.  Chertemps,  and  deliberately 
taking  hold  of  the  conducting  wires  of  the  apparatus  at  work.  He  was 
instantly  killed  by  the  shock. 

26.  The  Liberal  Associations  for  the  north- eastern  division  of  Edinburgh 
agreed,  by  111  votes  to  12,  that  the  ^'speeches  and  votes  of  Mr.  Goschen 
showed  that  he  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  consistent  Liberal,  and  that  he 
was  not  fit  to  represent  the  district  in  Parliament." 

—  The  Poonah  transport,  which  left  Queenstown  on  the  21st  with 
several  hundred  troops  on  board,  reported  safe  after  a  series  of  misadventures 
which  had  given  rise  to  serious  anxiety.  Shortly  after  leaving  Queenstown 
she  injured  her  screw-shaft,  and  had  to  be  assisted  on  her  way  to  Ports- 
mouth by  two  tugs.  Encoimtering  a  storm  ofi"  the  Land's  End,  one  of  the 
tugs  snapped  her  cable,  and,  being  unable  to  pass  a  notice  to  the  transport, 
steamed  to  Falmouth  for  assistance.  Meanwhile  the  transport  became  un- 
manageable, and  the  other  tug  was  sent  to  St.  Ives  for  immediate  help. 
For  two  days  she  drifted  about  the  Channel,  no  tidings  of  her  being  obtained 
until  she  was  discovered  making  for  Cork  harbour. 

27.  A  terrible  disaster  occurred  at  the  School  of  Gunnery,  Shoeburyness, 
when  several  officers,  including  Col.  Fox-Strangways,  the  Commandant^ 
Col.  Lyon,  and  several  members  of  the  Ordnance  Committee  of  the  War 
Office  were  met  to  try  experiments  with  ** sensitive  fuses"  invented  by 
Col.  Lyon.  One  of  the  men  was  engaged  in  screwing  a  fuse  into  a  live 
shell,  when  the  shell  exploded,  killing  the  gunner  on  the  spot.  Col.  Fox- 
Strangways  had  one  foot  blown  off  and  the  leg  shattered.  Col.  Lyon  had 
both  legs  blown  off,  as  had  Capt.  Goold- Adams  ;  and  Sergeant-Major  Daykin 
had  one  leg  blown  off.  Operations  were  performed  upon  most  of  the  patients, 
but  the  majority  sunk  under  them,  making  six  deaths. 

—  The  Government  defeated  Sir  S.  Northcote's  vote  of  censure  by 
304  to  290,  after  four  nights'  debate. 

—  Two  sharp  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Granada  and  Malaga,  and  fears  prevailed  lest  the  period  of  disturbance 
through  which  the  district  had  passed  was  about  to  recur. 

28.  The  sculling  match  between  Clifford  and  Beach  for  4002.  and  the 
championship  of  the  world  took  place  at  Sydney  (N.S.  W.),  over  the  champion- 
ship course  on  the  Paramatta  Kiver,  Beach  gaining  an  easy  victory. 
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MARCH. 

1.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  attended  the  Temple  Church  on 
the  occasion  of  the  seventh  centenary  of  its  dedication.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

2.  By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  an  examination  was  held  of  the 
whole  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining what  number  would  be  available  for  immediate  active  service. 

—  Peter  Joyce,  ali(u  Larry  Mack,  convicted  of  writing  and  publishing 
a  malicious  libel  on  Mr.  R.  C.  Jarvis,  a  leading  Birmingham  Conservative, 
and  sentenced,  in  spite  of  a  strong  recommendation  to  mercy,  to  six  weeks' 
imprisonment.  The  case  arose  out  of  the  Aston  Park  riots,  Mr.  Justice 
Field  insisting  that  it  should  be  proceeded  with,  although  the  parties  had 
come  to  an  arrangement  out  of  court. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  unexpectedly  paid  a  visit  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  inspected  the  new  buildings  recently  erected. 

—  A  serious  firedamp  explosion  took  place  at  Usworth  Collier}-,  near 
Newcastle,  by  which  forty-five  lives  were  lost. 

3.  The  contingent  furnished  by  New  South  Wales  for  service  in  the 
Soudan  left  Sydney  amid  indescribable  enthusiasm,  being  the  first  occasion 
on  which  a  British  colony  had  sent,  at  its  own  cost,  and  fully  equipped,  a 
body  of  troops  to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  the  mother  country. 

—  The  representatives  of  the  Australian  colonies  (the  Canadian  High 
Commissioner  being  unavoidably  absent)  received  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  Lords  Hartington  and  Morley,  and  assured  that  their  offer  of  aid  in  Egypt 
would  have  been  gladly  accepted  had  it  not  been  thought  unadvisable  to 
rMuvey.  during  the  great  heats  of  sunmier,  more  troops  than  were  absolutely 
reijuisite. 

4.  At  the  Nenagh  Assizes,  Myles  Ryan  was  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
l»eiial  servitude  for  the  abduction  of  Mary  Harger,  aged  25,  the  daughter  of 
a  substantial  farmer.  According  to  the  evidence  the  prisoner  and  a  party  of 
friends  arrived  one  night  in  the  previous  summer  at  the  farmer's  house  near 
Thurles.  After  firing  guns  and  making  noisy  demonstrations  the  young 
woman  was  seized  and  conveyed  to  the  house  of  another  farmer,  fourteen 
miles  distant.  On  the  following  day  she  made  her  way  home,  and  Uie  case 
beini,'  reported  to  the  police,  five  men  were  arrested. 

—  The  last  convoy  of  sick  and  wounded,  to  the  number  of  110,  safely 
reached  Korti  from  Gakdul  and  Adul  Klea,  the  return  acitjes  the  desert 
having  been  effected  with  great  skill. 

—  Mr.  Cleveland  (Democrat)  installed  at  the  White  House,  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  succession  to  President  Arthur. 

5.  Count  Herbert  von  Bismarck  arrived  on  a  special  mission  from 
Berlin,  in  order  to  exchange  the  views  of  the  German  with  the  British 
(lovemment  on  the  critical  state  of  affairs. 

t).  A  serious  explosion  took  place  in  the  coal  mines  of  Karwin  in 
Moravia,  belonging  to  Count  Larisch,  by  which  upwards  of  a  hundred  lives 
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were  sacrificed,  the  greater  part  being  suffocated,  the  others  burnt  by 
firedamp.  This  proved  to  be  the  most  terrible  colliery  accident  ever 
recorded  in  Austria. 

7.  The  Rev.  William  Wight,  of  The  Arab's  Tent,  Chislehurst,  after  leaving 
certain  legacies  to  be  paid  out  of  his  estate,  directed  that  the  surplus  should 
be  accumulated  until  it  reached  6,000^.,  and  that  with  this  sum  an  institution 
should  be  established  at  Chislehurst  to  be  called  **  Wight's  College  of  Social 
and  Domestic  Science  for  Ladies."  The  testator's  will  contained  directions 
from  which  it  appeared  that  in  his  view  the  existing  education  and  training 
of  women  in  England  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  country.  Mr.  Justice 
Chitty,  on  the  application  of  the  heir-at-law,  declared  the  testator  to  have 
died  intestate  with  regard  to  this  portion  of  his  will,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  in  Oxford  Street  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
spread  over  a  wide  area,  including  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Nicholay,  furriers, 
Messrs.  Biolle,  lace  manufacturers,  and  others.  The  fire-extinguishing 
apparatus  belonging  to  the  Princess's  Theatre  was  brought  into  use,  and 
proved  of  great  efficacy. 

8.  A  man  named  John  Turley,  returning  to  Camlough,  near  Newry,  was 
attacked  by  several  men.  His  wife,  to  save  him,  threw  herself  across  her 
husband's  body.  The  woman  was  killed,  and  the  man  so  maltreated  that  his 
life  was  despaired  of. 

9.  News  reached  this  country  that  about  five  weeks  previously  the 
Germans  had  hauled  down  the  British  flag  at  Victoria,  situated  at  the  head 
of  Ambar  Bay,  in  the  Little  Cameroons  district,  and  hoisted  the  Grerman 
flag  in  its  place. 

—  In  the  United  States  general  strikes  took  place,  throughout  Mr. 
Jay-Gould's  south-western  system,  against  the  reduction  of  wages,  and  the 
goods  traffic  was  brought  to  a  standstill  on  certain  lines  in  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  &c.     The  number  of  men  on  strike  was  placed  at  10,000. 

10.  Sir  James  Hanneu  gave  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Durham, 
who  applied  for  a  declaration  of  the  nullity  of  his  marriage  on  the  ground 
that  his  wife  (Ethel  E.  L.  Milner)  was  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  (Oct.  28,  1882).  The  case  had  occupied  the  court  for  more  than  a 
week,  and  much  conflicting  evidence — family,  social,  and  medical — was 
brought  forward.  At  the  close,  and  after  taking  two  days  to  consider,  the 
judge  found  that  Lord  Durham  had  not  established  his  case,  and  dismissed 
the  petition  with  costs. 

—  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  released  from  Holloway  Gaol  by  order  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  on  the  ground  that  his  health  was  suffering  from  the  confine- 
ment to  which  ho  had  been  subjected. 

—  Convocation  at  Oxford  adopted,  by  412  placets  to  244  non-placets,  the 
vote  for  bOOl.  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  after  a  noisy  and  undignified 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Anti-Vivisectionists. 

11.  The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Colonel  Kingscote 
(Liberal)  in  West  Gloucestershire  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  B.  St.  John 
Ackers  (Conservative)  by  4,837  votes  over  Sir  William  Martin  (Liberal),  4,426. 

—  A  Rirliamentary  return  issued,  showing  that  the  total  casualties  in 
the  army  and  navy  during  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt  from  July  1882 
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to  March  1884  were  255  killed  and  915  wounded  ;  in  addition,  46  soldiers 
and  17  sailors  and  marines  died  of  their  wounds.  Excluding  those  killed  in 
battle,  766  soldiers,  96  sailors  and  marines,  and  9  of  the  Indian  contingent 
died  in  Egypt ;  while  3,929  soldiers,  417  sailors  and  marines,  and  49  of 
the  Indian  contingent  were  invalided  home  from  causes  other  than  wounds. 

11.  A  further  return  showed  that  the  casualties  from  Sept.  1, 1884,  when 
the  Nile  expeditionary  force  started  inwards,  to  Jan.  25,  1885,  were  147 
officers  and  4,100  men  sick  ;  16  officers  and  240  men  had  died  from  all 
causes  ;  19  officers  and  165  men  admitted  to  hospital  for  wounds  ;  10 
officers  and  85  men  killed  in  action ;  13  men  died  from  wounds,  and 
1  officer  and  3  men  were  drowned. 

12.  James  Stephens,  formerly  Fenian  Head  Centre,  Eugene  Davis,  head 
of  the  Irish  dynamite  party  in  Europe,  and  two  other  notorious  Fenians 
arrested  by  the  Paris  police  and  expelled  from  France. 

—  It  was  reported  that  in  the  town  of  Northampton  during  the  previous 
fortnight  a  large  number  of  women,  most  of  them  young  and  respectable, 
liad  been  stabbed  in  the  streets  after  nightfall.  The  police  were  unable 
to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  these  outrages,  which,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
were  not  of  a  very  serious  nature. 

—  A  grant  of  20,000i.  to  the  family  of  General  Gordon  taken  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of  the  Government. 

13.  The  day  observed  as  one  of  public  mourning  for  the  loss  of  General 
Gordon.  Special  services  were  held  at  St.  Paul's  (attended  by  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  a  large  number  of  the  nobility),  at  Westminster  Abbey 
(attended  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  Horse 
Guards  and  War  Office),  and  at  the  other  cathedrals  and  principal  churches 
throughout  the  country. 

14.  The  Lord  Mayor  presided  at  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  of  the 
Gordon  Memorial  Committee.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  with  many  others, 
was  present,  moved  that  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Inglefield  should  read  his 
proposal,  which  was  to  erect  at  Port  Said  a  hospital  open  to  persons  of  all 
nationalities,  creeds,  and  classes. 

16.  By  forty-one  votes  to  seventeen,  the  Dublin  Town  Council  resolved 
not  to  take  any  official  part  in  the  reception  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  while  expressing  the  desire  that  no  discourtesy  should  be  shown  to 
them. 

16.  The  large  seed-crushing  mills  of  Megor,  Stead,  Gray,  &  Co. ,  at  Hull, 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  much  damage  done  to  the  Com  Exchange  and 
other  buildings,  involving  an  aggregate  loss  of  nearly  100,000^.  The  blazing 
oil  at  one  time  nearly  filled  the  street  leading  to  the  mills,  paralysing  the 
efforts  of  the  firemen. 

—  The  extensive  worsted  mills  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  at  Saltaire,  closed  in 
consequence  of  a  strike  of  the  spinners  against  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  of 

wages. 

—  M.  Ferdinand  Dubois,  a  French  aeronaut,  and  M.  Ferenga,  a  Belgian, 
descended  at  Bromley,  in  Kent,  in  a  balloon  which  ha;d  left  Antwerp  on  the 
iiiorninpj  of  the  14th.  They  had  intended  descending  near  Brussels,  but 
were  carried  towards  Ostend.  After  many  hours  they  attempted  to  come  to 
eartli.  but  were  rapidly  carried  out  to  sea,  over  which  they  wandered  to  and 
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fro  during  the  following  thirty-six  hours,  ultimately  crossing  the  Channel 
against  their  wish  and  intention,  and  descending  safely  within  a  few  miles 
of  London,  after  a  voyage  of  forty-eight  hours. 

16.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son,  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  spoke  of  the  personal  interest 
as  well  as  the  political  interest  he  took  in  everything  attaching  to  the  colonies. 

17.  The  House  of  Commons  sat  until  5.25  a.m.,  discussing  certain  items 
of  the  Civil  Contingencies  Fund,  to  which  the  Irish  members  took  exception, 
as  well  as  to  the  vote  on  accoimt,  which  included  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Irish  constabulary. 

—  The  trial  of  the  seven  Glendale  crofters  charged  with  mobbing  and 
rioting,  and  assaulting  a  sheriflTs  officer  on  Dec.  29,  took  place  at  Portree. 
Two  of  the  accused  consented  to  plead  guilty  to  the  first  two  charges.  They 
were  thereupon  sentenced  to  three  weeks'  imprisonment,  whilst  the  charges 
against  the  other  five  men  were  withdrawn. 

—  Prince  Albert  Victor  initiated  as  a  Freemason  in  the  Royal  Alpha 
Lodge,  No.  16,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  most  distinguished  company  ; 
his  father,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Grand  Master,  receiving  the  apprentice  in 
his  quality  of  Worshipful  Master  of  the  Lodge. 

18.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant  in  the  case  of 
Sumner  v.  Hoare  for  an  alleged  breach  of  an  injunction  restraining  him  from 
communicating  with  Miss  Sumner  as  a  ward  of  the  court.  The  case  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  two  days,  and  attracted  great  attention  on  account  of  the 
numerous  well-known  persons  connected  with  the  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

—  A  frightful  colliery  explosion  of  firedamp  took  place  in  the  Camp- 
hausen  pit  of  the  Saarbriicken  collieries,  by  which  more  than  160  lives  were 
lost — the  most  disastrous  accident  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  Germany. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  left  London  for  Berlin  to  congratulate  the  Emperor  Wilhelm 
on  his  eighty-eighth  birthday. 

—  Zebehr  Pasha,  *'  the  king  of  the  slave  dealers,"  arrested  by  order  of 
the  British  Government  in  Cairo  for  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Mahdi  and  other  enemies.  He  was  secretly  taken  on  board  a  man  of  war 
with  one  or  two  others  and  conveyed  to  Gibraltar,  where  he  and  they  were 
kept  in  confinement. 

19.  The  Bank  rate  of  discount  lowered  from  4  to  3i  per  cent.,  the  reserve 
standing  at  18,270,000^.,  and  its  proportion  to  the  liabilities  being  49  per 
cent. 

20.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Thurlow*s  motion  in  favour  of  opening 
the  national  museums  on  Sunday  resulted  in  a  tie,  64  peers  voting  content 
and  64  non-content.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
who  were  absent  at  Berlin,  paired  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

•  —  General  Sir  G.  Graham  moved  out  of  Suakin  towards  Hasheen,  and 
after  a  few  miles'  march  found  the  Arabs  established  in  force.  An  engage- 
ment took  place,  which  was  stubbornly  contested,  the  Arabs  being  frequently 
the  assailants.     They  at  length  retired,  but  in  good  order  for  fighting. 

21.  At  Temesvar,  in  Hungary,  the  post  office  blown  up,  the  whole  of 
the  furniture  destroyed,  and  the  three  officials  in  charge  seriously  injured. 
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The  disaster  was  attributed  to  six  small  bags  described  as  clover  seed,  received 
from  Mannheim,  a  resort  of  German  anarchists,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
dynamite  in  a  granulated  form. 

22.  The  troops  which  had  marched  out  of  Suakin  under  General  Sir 
John  McNeill  suddenly  surprised  by  the  Arabs,  who  effected  an  entry  into 
the  zariba  or  earthworks  established  by  the  British  troops.  A  severe  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  the  Arabs  were  slaughtered  in  large  numbers  and  ultimately 
forced  to  retire,  but  not  until  severe  losses  had  been  inflicted  on  the  British, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  camels  and  mules  had  been  killed  or  maimed. 

—  London,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  England,  was  visited  by  a  snow- 
storm exceeding  in  density  any  that  had  fallen  during  the  winter.  The  area 
of  the  snowstorm  stretched  southwards,  Portsmouth  and  Brighton  suffering 
notably,  whilst  from  Dover  the  snow -covered  hills  between  Calais  and 
Boulogne  were  plainly  visible. 

23.  The  puddlers  and  millmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  William  Cooke 
and  Co. ,  of  Sheffield,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  manager  to  say  that,  being 
aware  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Company  laboured  in  consequence 
of  the  stagnation  in  the  iron  trade,  they  agreed  to  do  a  week's  work  for 
nothing.  The  men's  wages  could  not  be  reduced,  as  they  were  governed  by 
the  South  Staffordshire  Board  of  Conciliation. 

-  A  riot,  headed  by  Louis  Riel,  occurred  among  the  half-breeds  resident 
on  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  Manitoba.  The  police  sent  to  restore 
order  met  the  rioters  at  Fort  Carleton,  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  fifteen  men.  Three  Indian  chiefs  joined  the  revolt,  by  which  the  numbers 
of  the  insurgents  were  raised  to  1,600.  The  insurrection  spread  rapidly  over 
a  large  portion  of  Winnipeg  territory. 

24.  The  French  troops  under  General  N^grier,  having  advanced  against 
the  Chinese  troops  entrenched  at  Bangbo,  were  forced,  after  seven  hours' 
fighting,  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  200  men  killed  and  wounded. 

—  The  crematory  at  St.  John's,  Woking,  erected  by  the  National 
Cremation  Society,  used  for  the  first  time,  for  the  burning  of  the  body  of 
Mrs.  Pickersgill,  in  accordance  with  her  wishes. 

26.  The  Home  Secretary  (Sir  William  Harcourt),  in  the  presence  of  several 
members  of  Parliament  and  representatives  from  all  the  divisions  of  the 
metropolitan  police,  in  Westminster  Hall,  near  the  spot  where  the  dynamite 
explosion  occurred,  presented  to  Constable  Cole  the  Albert  medal,  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Queen  in  recognition  of  his  courageous  conduct  in  carrying 
away  the  burning  charge  of  dynamite.  He  also  called  up  Sergt.  Cox  and 
complimented  him  for  his  bravery  on  the  same  occasion,  and  Sergta.  Snell 
and  Garner,  who  had  been  wounded  whilst  capturing  a  burglar  at  Hoxton. 

—  The  failure  of  Messrs.  Scaramanga  &  Co.,  Greek  merchants,  with 
liabilities  estimated  at  1,000,000^.,  announced.  This  event,  combined  with 
alarmist  rumours  concerning  the  state  of  politics  in  Europe,  brought  about  a 
heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  Stock  Exchange  securities. 

~  A  message  from  the  Queen  read  in  both  Houses  of  Parlimnent, 
declaring  that  the  state  of  public  affairs  and  the  extensive  demands  upon  her 
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Majesty's  forces  constituted  a  case  of  great  emergency  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  induced  her  Majesty  to  call  out  the  Reserve 
Force  and  the  Militia  Reserves  for  permanent  service. 

26.  Explosions  took  place  almost  simultaneously  in  a  shaft  of  a  mine  at 
Tropham  in  Silesia,  where  forty  miners  were  entombed,  and  at  Baron 
Rothschild's  coal  mine  at  Ostran  in  Moravia,  by  which  fifty-six  men  lost 
their  lives. 

27.  John  Gilbert  Cunningham,  alias  Dalton,  and  Harry  Burton,  after 
repeated  remands,  committed  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason-felony  for 
causing  an  explosion  at  the  Tower  of  London,  the  capital  charge  of  high 
treason  being  abandoned, 

—  The  Inter-university  Athletic  Sports  resulted  in  the  victory  of  Cam- 
bridge in  three  contests,  viz. — Throwing  the  hammer,  J.  R.  Orford,  99  ft. 
7  in. ;  100  yards,  H.  E.  Booty,  lOJ  sees. ;  three  miles  race,  E.  F.  W.  Eliot, 
15  min.  27|  sees.  :  and  of  Oxford  in  five,  viz. — High  jump,  Hornby  and  W. 
P.  Montgomery,  5  ft.  6^  in.  ;  one  mile,  E.  R.  Holland,  4  min.  37|  sees.  ; 
putting  weight)  J.  H.  Ware,  36  ft.  11  in.  ;  quarter-mile,  A.  S.  Blair,  51| 
sees.;  120  yards  hurdle,  A.  M*Neill,  171  sees.  ;  long  jump,  A.  G.  Ashar, 

19  ft.  10  in. 

28.  The  annual  University  Boat  Race  rowed  in  splendid  weather  over  the 
usual  course  from  Putney  to  Mortlake.     Oxford  won  the  toss,  choosing  the 
Surrey  station,  and  precisely  at  12.30  both  went  off  at  great  speed,  Cambridge 
having,  along  the  Concrete  Wall,  about  half  a  length  to  the  good.     At  the 
first  tuiB  at  the  steps  the  time  was  1  min.  35  sec,  and  here  both  crews 
steered  well  across  towards  the  Surrey  shore.     Nearing  the  Crab  Tree  the 
Light  Blues  held  their  lead ;  but  Oxford  made  an  effort  off  Walden's,  and 
reduced  it.     At  the  bottom  of  Rosebank  Oxford  forged  in  front,  and  took  a 
lead  of  half  a  length,  rowing  with  great  power  and  regularity.     The  Cam- 
bndge  stroke  appeared  to  lack  determination,  and  the  steering  was  not  first- 
class.     Oxford  retained  their  lead  to  Hammersmith  Bridge,  where  they  were 
a  length  and  a  half  ahead.     The  bridge  was  shot  by  Oxford  in  7  min. 
43  sec.  from  the  start.     Immediately  after  passing  this  point  the  advantage 
of  station  commenced  to  tell,  and  Oxford  further  improved  their  already 
considerable  lead.     For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  race  boats  were 
moored  to  decide  the  course  to  be  taken  by  either  crew  so  as  to  equalise  as 
far  as  possible  the  two  stations.     Opposite  Chiswick  Oxford  showed  a  clear 
lead  of  a  length  and  a  half,  which  was  increased  at  Thomycroft's  to  three 
lengths.     The  leading  crew  were  completely  under  self-command,  while  the 
Cambridge  men  appeared  to  be  quite  demoralised  and  a  thoroughly  beaten 
eight.     Their  style  was  not  by  any  means  up  to  university  form,  whereas 
their  opponents  were  rowing  faultlessly.     There  was  a  difference  of  10  sec.  at 
Barnes  Bridge,  which  was  passed  by  Oxford  in  16  min.  15  sec.  from  the 
start.     In  the  straight  row  home  Cambridge  made  a  despairing  effort,  which 
died  away  in  a  few  strokes,  and  only  had  the  result  of  sending  their  rivals 
away  at  a  more  rapid  pace.  At  the  Brewery,  the  water  being  lumpy,  Oxford 
made  one  or  two  mistakes  ;  but  the  Light  Blues  were  too  far  in  the  rear  to 
take  advantage  of  this  incident.     The  end  was  a  very  easy  win  for  Oxford 
by  one  length  and  a  quarter  in  advance  of  an  exhausted  crew.     The  time,  as 
taken  by  Benson's  chronograph,  was  21  min.  36  sec. 
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Cambridge. 

st.  lb. 
P.  Symonds,  Lady  Mar- 
garet (bow)  .  .  .10 
W.  K.  Hardacre,  Trinity  Hall  10 
W.H.W.Perrott,  First  Trinity  12 
S.  Swann,  Trinity  Hall  .  .13 
F.  K.  Churchill,  Third  Trinity  13 

6.  E.  W.  Haig,  Third  Trinity      .  11 

7.  R.  H.  Coke,  Trinity  Hall        .  12 

F.  J.  Pitman,  Third  Trinity 

(stroke)     .         .         .         .  11  13 

G.  Wilson,  First  Trinity  (cox)    7  11 


1.  N. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


8 
9 
1 
4 
3 
8 
3 


Oxford. 

St.   lb. 

1.  W.S.Unwin,  Magdalen  (bow)  10  lOJ 

2.  J.  S.  demons.  Corpus  .         .119 

3.  P.  W.  Taylor,  Lincoln  .         .  13    6^ 

4.  C.  R.  Carter,  Corpus     .         .  13     2 

5.  H.  Maclean,  New  .  12  12 

6.  F.O.Wethered,  Christ  Church  12    6 

7.  D.  H.  Maclean,  New     .         .  13     IJ 
H.    Girdlestone,     Magdalen 

(stroke) .  .         .  12     7 

F.  J.  Humphries,  Brasenose 

(cox)  .        .         .82 

Mr.  Taylor's  shoulder,  which  had  been  dislocated  some  years  previously, 
slipped  out  of  the  socket  halfway  in  the  race,  and  although  it  went  back 
again  after  some  strokes,  it  caused  the  oarsman  intense  pain,  and  naturally 
interfered  with  his  rowing.  At  the  close  of  the  race  Mr.  Taylor  was  attended 
by  a  surgeon  and  taken  home. 

—  At  the  antipodes,  or  rather  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  the  sculling  match 
between  Hanlan  and  Beach  took  place  over  the  championship  course  on  the 
Paramatta  River.  The  event  created  the  greatest  interest,  and  the  attendance 
was  enormous,  every  point  of  vantage  in  the  river  and  on  the  steamers  being 
crowded  with  spectators.  The  weather  was  favourable  and  the  water  smooth. 
Both  the  competitors  were  in  good  condition.  After  keeping  well  together 
for  some  distance,  Beach  overhauled  his  opponent  when  nearing  the  winning- 
post,  and  eventually  won  by  six  lengths. 

—  The  French  troops  in  Tonkin  under  General  N^grier  suffered  a  severe 
repulse,  and  forced  to  evacuate  Lang-son.  The  French  general  was  severely 
wounded,  and  1,200  of  his  men  were  said  to  have  been  placed  hora  de  combat, 

29.  A  heavy  snowstorm  swept  over  the  greater  portion  of  Scotland,  Uie 
drifts  in  some  places  being  so  great  as  temporarily  to  suspend  traffic. 

—  The  Belvedere  Oil  Mills,  on  the  Thames  near  Erith,  belonging  to 
Charles  Price  &  Co .,  the  largest  oil-refining  company,  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  fire  originated,  it  was  supposed,  in  spontaneous  combustion.  All  efforts 
to  quench  the  flames  by  water  were  useless,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned 
and  the  fire  allowed  to  bum  itself  away.  The  damage  done  was  estimated  at 
250,000Z. 

—  The  first  detachment  of  the  New  South  Wales  contingent  arrived  at 
Suakin,  and  welcomed  with  great  enthusiam  by  General  Graham  and  the 
British  troops. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  dynamite  faction  held  in  New  York  a  reso- 
lution that  **  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  an  alien  invader,  meriting  death  by  all 
hiws  if  he  set  foot  in  Ireland,"  was  passed  unanimously. 

30.  After  a  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  lasting  over  many  days, 
Mrs.  Weldon  found  guilty  of  libel  on  M.  Riviere,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  without  hard  labour,  and  ordered  to  find  sureties  for 
good  behaviour  during  two  years. 

—  The  Ferry  Ministry,  after  two  years  of  office,  summarily  dismissed  by 
a  vote  of  the  Chamber,  condemning  the  Government  policy  pursued  in  China. 

~  Mr.  Henry  Irving  delivered  an  address  at  the  Harvard  University  on 
the  art  of  acting,  its  elements,  aims,  and  rewards.  The  audience  was  said  to 
bo  the  largest  ever  assembled  in  the  Memorial  Building. 
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30.  The  Russians  under  General  Komarofif  attacked  the  Afghans  at 
Penjdeh,  driving  them  from  their  position  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred 
men,  all  their  ammunition,  provisions,  and  two  standards. 

31.  H.M.  ship  Mersey^  one  of  the  first  of  the  fast  "protected" 
cruisers  built  in  a  Government  yard,  launched  at  Chatham.'  All  the  vital 
points  of  the  vessel — engine,  boilers,  magazines,  and  steering  apparatus — 
were  enclosed  in  an  hexagonal  steel  hulk,  covered  with  armour-plates.  Her 
estimated  speed  was  to  be  17^  knots,  and  she  would  carry  500  tons  of  coal. 

—  The  Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice  left  Portsmouth  for  Cherbourg,  en 
route  for  Aix-le-Bains. 

—  The  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park,  where  the  first  of  a  series  of  inter- 
national exhibitions  had  been  arranged,  formally  reopened  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  M.P. 

—  The  Ameer  Abdur  Rahman  arrived  at  Rawul  Pindee,  and  received  in 
great  state  by  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Dufierin,  attended  by  nearly  20,000  troops  of 
all  arms. 

APRIL. 

1.  Prince  Bismarck's  seventieth  birthday  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
entrance  into  public  life  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm  throughout  Germany. 
Amongst  the  presents  made  to  him  was  that  of  the  purchase  deeds  of  the 
ancestral  estates  of  Schonhausen,  which  had  been  sold  some  time  ago  by  the 
family  when  in  difficulties,  but  which  were  now  bought  back  for  150,000^. 
raised  by  public  subscriptions  throughout  Germany.  Among  the  congratula- 
tions received  by  the  Prince  were  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  telegrams  from  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  the  Kings  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Sweden,  Roumania,  Siam,  Wurtemberg,  and  of  the  Belgians, 
as  well  as  2,100  letters  and  2,322  telegrams  from  various  sources. 

—  Nearly  half  the  colliers  in  South  and  West  Yorkshire,  numbering  about 
30,000,  went  out  on  strike  against  a  ten  per  cent,  reduction  of  wages.  The 
members  of  the  Coal  Owners'  Association  met  at  Sheffield  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  insist  upon  the  full  reduction,  and  to  accept  no  compix>mise. 

2.  The  British  flag  hoisted  at  Port  Hamilton,  in  the  island  of  Quelpart— - 
an  island  of  the  Corean  Archipelago.  The  cession  of  this  new  coaling  station, 
about  sixty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Corea,  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
Sir  Harry  Parker  with  the  Corean  Government. 

3.  At  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  during  the  eajly  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  a  well-dressed  young  man  swept  off*  the  table  on  to  the  floor 
the  chalice,  paten,  and  other  vessels  used  in  the  celebration.  He  was  at  once 
taken  into  custody  and  removed,  and  subsequently,  although  he  pleaded  to 
be  a  lunatic  who  had  escaped  from  his  friends,  he  was  sentenced  to  a  month's 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

—  A  serious  accident,  by  which  twenty  persons  were  injured,  occurred 
at  Bury  by  the  overturning  of  a  steam  tramcar  belonging  to  the  Manchester, 
Bury,  and  Rochdale  Tramway  Company.  The  accident  was  attributed  tc 
the  extra  speed  at  which  the  car  was  travelling  when  rounding  a  sharp  curve 
to  make  up  for  a  delay. 

4.  The  race  for  the  fifty  miles  International  Bicycle  Championship  took 
place  at  Leicester,  and  won  by  H.  O.  Duncan  (Montpelier,  France).     There 
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were  twelve  starters,  amongst  whom  were  F.  Wood  (Leicester),  twice  winner  of 
the  cup,  F.  (le  Ciry  (France),  and  T.  Battensby  (Newcastle),  each  of  whom 
had  been  once  a  winner.  Time,  3  hrs.  17  min.  14  sees.  Birt,  Clemonson, 
Lees,  and  Battensby  close  up  in  the  order  named. 

4.  H.M.  ship  Monarch,  one  of  the  largest  ironclads  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  towed  into  Malta,  having  broken  down  within  a  day  or  two  after 
leavin  g  Port  Said.  The  machinery  had  been  reported  to  be  in  a  bad  condition, 
but  no  attempts  were  made  to  repair  it ;  and  when  urgent  need  for  the  ship 
arrived,  she  was  found  to  be  useless. 

G.  The  Easter  volunteer  manoeuvres  took  place  at  Brighton,  Dover,  and 
Aldershot.  At  the  first  named  the  supposed  invaders,  numbering  about  8,000, 
had  taken  up  a  position  between  Wick  Farm  and  New  Market  Hill,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  the  home  contingent,  11,000  strong,  most  of  whom 
had  been  marching  from  town  during  the  two  previous  days.  The  march 
past  subsequently  took  place  before  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  At  Dover 
between  5,000  and  6,000  volunteers  and  regulars  were  engaged  in  a  sham 
fight,  and  similar  manoeuvres,  involving  about  5,000,  took  place  at  Aldershot. 

—  Experiments  made  at  Montrose  with  the  oil-shells  invented  by  Mr. 
(lordon  for  saving  life  at  sea.  Eleven  shells,  each  containing  a  gallon  of  oil, 
were  fired,  and  on  bursting  smooth  patches  of  water  were  at  once  produced 
on  a  very  boisterous  sea. 

7.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  Prince  Albert  Victor  left 
London  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Kingstown  and  Dublin 
were  received  with  general  expressions  of  loyalty  and  welcome. 

—  The  vote  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Jersey  brought  up  for 
discussion  before  the  States  Assembly,  and  after  a  warm  debate  thrown  out. 
It  contained  amongst  its  provisions  a  clause  providing  for  the  inspection  of 
tlie  College  of  St.  Louis  and  other  institutions. 

8.  The  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Temple,  installed  and  enthroned  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  by  the  Dean,  Dr.  Church. 

—  The  illumination  of  many  of  the  shops  and  houses  in  Dublin  in 
lionour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  having  led  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
window-breaking  by  the  disaffected,  the  police  sent  round  a  request  that  the 
illuminations  should  be  discontinued  during  the  royal  stay. 

9.  A  panic  prevailed  at  the  Stock  Exchange  in  consequence  of  the  news 
received  of  the  Russian  movement  on  to  the  Afghan  frontier  and  the  storming 
of  Penjdeh.  Russian  stocks  fell  nearly  10,  Egyptian  about  6,  and  Consols 
2  per  cent.,  and  other  stocks  in  proportion — home  as  well  as  foreign. 

—  At  Brussels,  as  the  royal  cortege  was  on  its  way  to  the  Cathedral  to  attend 
tlie  Te  Deum  in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  a 
man  rushed  at  the  carriage  in  which  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  (of  Austria) 
and  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Flanders  were  seated^  and  broke  the  window. 

10.  At  Dublin,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  people,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Science  and  Art 
Museum  and  National  Library  of  Ireland.  Subsequently  the  royal  party 
attended  the  Royal  University,  when  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Prince  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Music  on  the  Princess — both 
wearing  the  robes  of  their  respective  degrees. 
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10.  A  sharp  shock  of  earthquake  felt  in  Rome  about  midnight.  Bells 
were  set  ringing  in  the  churches  and  private  houses,  and  much  alarm  was 
occasioned.  The  disturbance  was  felt  also  at  Frr  -^inone,  Avezzano,  and 
elsewhere. 

11.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Nottage),  who  had  been  present  at  the 
Brighton  Review,  and  on  the  following  day  had  received,  according  to  annual 
custom,  the  Christ's  Hospital  (Blue-coat)  scholars,  died  after  a  very  short  ill- 
ness. The  last  case  of  a  Lord  Mayor  dying  during  his  tenure  of  office  was 
that  of  Alderman  Beckford  (1770). 

12.  A  meeting,  said  to  number  10,000  people,  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  assembled  in  Hyde  Park  to  demand  compulsory  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  in  all  trades  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and  the  immediate  organi- 
sation of  the  labour  of  unemployed  workmen  on  artisans*  dwellings,  public 
works,  &c. 

—  A  great  fire  broke  out  on  the  malting  premises  of  Messrs.  Gillman  and 
Spence,  in  Rotherhithe,  and,  in  spit«  of  the  efforts  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
engines,  the  flames  were  not  subdued  for  many  hours,  nor  before  damage 
had  been  done  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  100,000L 

13.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  left  Dublin  for  a  tour  through 
Ireland,  and  in  most  places  were  received  cordially.  At  Mallow 
station  a  counter  demonstration  was  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien,  M.P.,  and  a  large  body  of  Nationalists  who  occupied  the  station 
previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  royal  party.  Orders  were  given  to  dear  the 
station,  and  that  was  not  effected  without  a  display  of  force  ;  but  on  the  arrival 
of  the  train  the  station  was  filled  by  Loyalists,  whilst  the  Nationalists  made 
their  demonstration  from  an  adjoining  field. 

—  The  panic  on  the  European  Bourses  continued  to  make  itself  felt 
throughout  the  Continent.  The  Hague  Banking  Company,  amongst  other  large 
institutions,  suspended  payment,  its  chief  official  disappearing,  whilst  his 
principal  colleague  committed  suicide  at  Antwerp. 

14.  Mr.  Alderman  Fowler,  whom  Alderman  Nottage  had  succeeded  as  Lord 
Mayor,  unanimously  chosen  by  both  Livery  and  Court  of  Aldermen  to  be 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  remainder  of  the  civic  year. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamword  Forest  (Leicestershire)  Railway  Com- 
pany it  was  admitted  that  debenture  stock  to  the  extent  of  135,0001.  had 
been  dealt  in,  whilst  46,0002.  only  had  been  authorised  and  legally  issued  by 
the  directors.  The  two  officials  most  implicated  in  these  frauds  had,  it  was 
stated,  fled  to  Spain. 

15.  The  discovery  made  in  an  hotel  at  St .  Louis  of  the  body  of  a  man  greatly 
decomposed,  concealed  in  a  trunk.  It  transpired  that  two  Englishmen,  giving 
the  names  of  Dr.  Maxwell  and  Alfred  Preller,  had  arrived  on  March  30  from 
England.  They  were  seen  together  up  to  April  6,  on  which  day  Maxwell 
purchased  six  ounces  of  chloroform,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  left 
for  San  Francisco.  The  autopsy  showed  that  death  had  been  caused  by 
poisoning  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

—  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  continued  their  Irish  tour  to  Cork, 
where,  after  a  hearty  reception  at  the  railway  station,  they  were  met  by  a 
demonstration  of  Nationalists  as  they  drew  near  to  the  harbour.  Yarious 
collisions  took  place  between  the  police  and  the  mob,  and  several  persons  were 
arrested,  but  no  serious  injuries  were  inflicted. 
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IG.  A  meeting  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of 
tlie  Lord  Mayor,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  irrespective  of  party, 
to  give  expression  to  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  commercial  world  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  navy.  The  principal  resolution,  urging  upon  Government  the 
necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps,  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  and 
seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith. 

—  The  High  Court  of  Bombay,  Mr.  Justice  Scott  presiding,  after  a  trial 
lasting  fourteen  days,  gave  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  a  Hindoo 
millionaire.  Sir  Munguldass  Nuthoobhoy,  who  sought  to  obtain  from  his  father 
a  partition  of  all  the  family  property.  The  father  refused  ;  but  the  judge, 
following  the  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council,  ruled  that  the  son,  who  was  a 
member  of  a  Hindoo  joint  family,  had  an  equal  right  with  the  father  and  an 
equal  share  in  the  family  property,  and  could  claim  partition  against  the 
father's  will  at  any  time  after  majority. 

17.  According  to  a  telegram  received  from  Mexico,  Colombian  officers  at 
Aspinwall  had  selected  one  hundred  of  the  most  conspicuous  rebel  prisoners, 
and,  having  taken  them  on  board  a  steamer  out  into  the  bay,  threw  them  over- 
board and  left  them  to  drown. 

—  The  "  Sph^nophogones,"  a  Paris  club  composed  of  men  who  wore 
pointed  or  Yandyck  beards,  held  their  annual  dinner.  The  members  comprised, 
amongst  others  of  less  note,  G^rome  and  Detaille,  the  painters  ;  L^o  Delibes, 
the  musician  ;  Clermont  Ganneau,  the  archseologist ;  Charles  Gamier,  the 
architect  of  the  Opera,  &c. 

—  Twelve  steel  boats  for  use  on  the  Nile,  the  contract  for  the  finish  of 
which  was  signed  on  March  9,  left  the  Clyde  on  board  the  steamship  Parihia. 
Ten  of  the  boats  were  80  feet  long  by  20  feet  broad,  and  95  feet  over  all. 

18.  The  funeral  of  the  Lord  Mayor  took  place  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
the  cofhn  being  brought  in  solemn  procession  from  the  Mansion  House.  %  The 
Dukes  of  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge  were  present  at  the  ceremony  in  the 
cathedral,  which  was  attended  by  the  principal  civic  authorities  and  by  the 
mayors  of  a  large  number  of  provincial  towns. 

—  At  the  H6tel  Drouot,  in  Paris,  amongst  the  lots  offered  for  sale  by 
auction  was  the  throne  of  Louis  XIV.,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
genuineness,  showing  that  at  the  accession  of  Louis  XV.  it  formed  part  of  the 
Garde-meuble  of  the  Crown.  It  was  sold  for  6,600  franca  after  a  very  slight 
competition. 

—  The  annual  banquet  of  the  Primrose  League  in  commemoration  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  held  at  St.  James's  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  M.P.  During  the  day  Lord  Beaconsfield's  statue  in  Parliament 
Scjuare  had  been  profusely  covered  with  flowers,  and  primroses  were  worn  by 
large  numbers  of  people  of  every  rank  of  life. 

20.  An  alarming  gas  explosion  took  place  in  Eugene  Road,  Rotherhithe,  by 
which  two  houses  were  almost  destroyed  and  half  a  dozen  more  or  less 
damaged,  and  four  persons  injured.  The  street  lamps  were  extinguished, 
heaps  of  rubbish,  bricks,  and  dirt  thrown  up,  and  the  flames  shortly  appeared 
through  the  ground,  suggesting  that  the  gas  main  might  have  taken  fire. 
This  danger,  however,  was  averted  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  fire  brigade. 

—  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  Canada,  which  for  two  weeks 
had  been  surrounded  by  hostile  Lidians,  entered  by  night  and  seized.    The 
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garrison  and  settlers  had,  however,  embarked  on  board  a  boat  under  the 
leadership  of  Inspector  Francis  Dickens,  of  the  mounted  police,  a  son  of 
Charles  Dickens  the  novelist.  The  Indians  pursued  them  along  the  bank, 
firing  at  every  opportunity,  but  ultimately  Mr.  Dickens  brought  the  whole  of 
his  party,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  in  safety  to  Battleford. 

21.  Ten  thousand  Sunday  school  children  connected  with  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  assembled  in  the  grounds  outside  the  Viceregal  Lodge, 
Dublin,  to  present  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  an  address. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons  applied  for  a  vote  of  credit 
for  eleven  millionjs,  of  which  four  and  a  half  millions  were  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Soudan  expedition,  and  six  and  a  half  millions  for  ^*  naval  and  military 
preparations. " 

—  The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  hall  and  Ubrary  of  Sion  College,  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  laid  by  the  President,  Rev.  A-Povah,  rector  of  St.  01ave» 
Hart  Street. 

22.  The  Queen  left  Aix-les-Bains  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  travelling 
by  way  of  Geneva,  Berne,  and  B4le';  and  reached  Darmstadt  early  in  the 
following  morning. 

—  Letters  from  Iceland  reported  great  destruction  of  life  and  property 
in  Seydisford,  on  the  east  coast,  by  an  avalanche.  Fifteen  houses  were 
buried  and  twenty-four  persons  killed. 

23.  An  explosion  occurred  at  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall,  in  the  room  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Swainson,  the  assistant  under-secretary.  The  room  and  its  con- 
tents were  wrecked,  numerous  windows  throughout  the  building  ^ere  broken, 
and  Mr.  Swainson  blown  from  his  desk  and  seriously  injured.  Subsequent 
search  brought  to  light  fragments  of  an  iron  pot  in  which,  it  was  surmised, 
the  explosive  material  might  have  been  placed.  Little  doubt  remained  that 
the  explosion  was  the  result  of  an  accident. 

—  M.  de  Lesseps  received  at  the  French  Academy,  the  discours  de  recep- 
tion being  pronounced  by  M.  Renan. 

—  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  at  Belfast  from  Dublin,  and 
received  with  enormous  enthusiasm  by  the  Ulster  people. 

24.  A  serious  fire  broke  out  in  the  shop  of  a  paraffine  and  petroleum  oil 
merchant,  situated  in  Union  Street,  Borough.  Soon  after  the  flames  got 
possession  of  the  building  two  violent  explosions  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
A  young  servant,  Amelia  Eyres,  who  was  living  in  the  house,  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  lives  of  three  children,  lowering  them  from  the  windows. 
On  jumping  out  she  was  severely  injured,  and  subsequently  died.  Four 
other  occupants  of  the  house  were  burned. 

—  Right  Hon.  John  Naish,  Irish  Attorney-General,  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  succession  to  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  deceased. 

—  Several  persons  arrested  at  Tarragona,  Gerpna,  and  Sarragossa,  on 
suspicion  of  being  connected  with  a  republican  rising  in  Spain. 

—  General  Middleton,  in  command  of  the  Canadian  forces,  came  across 
a  large  party  of  rebels  under  Riel,  at  Tub  Creek,  and  fell  into  an  ambush 
prepared  for  him.  After  an  obstinate  struggle  the  Canadians  maintained  their 
position,  but  found  their  advance  too  seriously  impeded  for  further  imme- 
diate operations. 
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25.  The  Rev.  Edward  King  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth  con- 
secrated at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  former  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
latter  as  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied  by 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Oxford,  Rochester,  Ely,  Bedford,  aiid  Victoria,  took 
part  in  the  ceremony. 

—  The  Queen  assisted  at  the  Confirmation  of  her  granddaughter.  Princess 
Irene  of  Hesse,  which  took  place  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Darmstadt. 

27.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  brought  their  tour  in  Ireland  to  a 
close,  returning  from  Baron's  Court  by  way  of  Dungannon  and  Carrickfergus 
to  Lame,  whence  they  crossed  the  Stranraer,  and  travelled  to  London  by 
rail. 

—  James  Lee  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Inspector  Simmons,  whom  he 
had  shot  whilst  attempting  to  escape  at  Romford,  Essex,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  His  companion,  Dredge,  was  found  not  guilty  by  the  advice  of  the 
judge. 

28.  At  the  Epsom  Spring  Meeting,  the  great  Metropolitan  Stakes  won  by 
Mr.  J .  V.  Laurance's  Althorp,  3  yrs. ,  5  st.  7  lb. ,  in  a  canter,  by  a  dozen 
lengths  ;  dist.,  2{  miles  ;  time,  4  min.  14|  sec.     Seven  started. 

—  A  fire  took  place  at  Brentwood  Lodge,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans,  by  which  a  valuable  collection  of  twenty-five  paintings,  chiefly  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  &c.,  were  totally  destroyed,  and  six 
others  seriously  damaged.  Amongst  the  former  were  portraits  of  Prince 
Rupert  by  Vandyke,  Nell  Gwynn  by  Gascar,  Charles  I.  by  Jameson,  &c. 

29.  The  City  and  Suburban  Handicap  at  Epsom  won  by  a  head  by  Mr. 
H.  E.  Tidy's  Bird  of  Freedom,  3  yrs.,  6  st.  4  lb.  ;  time,  2  min.  11|  sec.  ; 
1^  miles.     15  started. 

—  Mr.  Henry  Irving  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  ** Criterion"  on  his 
return  from  America.     The  Earl  of  Whamcliffe  presided. 

—  A  magnificent  archiepiscopaJ  cross  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  gift  of  a  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Southern  Pro- 
vince. The  cross,  7  ft.  long,  on  a  silver-gilt  shaft,  richly  jewelled  with 
sapphires,  pearls,  and  diamonds,  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  Canterbury  crosses 
carried  before  Archbishop  Benson's  predecessors. 


MAY. 

1.  The  governing  body  of  Harrow  School  unanimously  elected  Rev. 
J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Head  Master  of  Dulwich  College,  to  be  Head  Master  of 
Harrow  School,  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Montagu  Buller. 

2.  The  Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice,  travelling  from  Darmstadt  via  Flush- 
ing, returned  to  Windsor. 

—  The  '*  Japanese  Village  "  at  Knightsbridge  took  fire  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  the  whole  structure  was  destroyed, 
considerable  damage  being  also  done  to  Humphreys'  Hall  and  the  adjoining 
buildings.  The  remains  of  the  body  of  one  of  the  Japanese  workmen  was 
subsequently  discovered  among  the  ruins. 

—  The  Antwerp  Exhibition  opened  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the 
Pesth  Exhibition  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
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2.  Vesuvias  suddenly  burst  out  in  active  eruption.  Two  new  craters 
opened  with  loud  explosions  about  600  yards  above  the  upper  railway  station  ; 
and  from  there  large  streams  of  lava  rolled  in  the  direction  of  Torre  del 
Greco  and  Pompeii. 

—  Lord  Wolseley,  having  been  recalled  from  the  Upper  Nile,  arrived 
at  Suakin  and  assumed  the  general  command  of  the  forces. 

—  A  reply  received  from  the  Russian  Grovemment  to  the  English  pro- 
posals for  referring  the  points  in  dispute  on  the  Afghan  frontier  to  arbitra- 
tion produced  a  very  favourable  impression,  which  was  shown  by  the  imme- 
diate rise  of  the  funds,  &c. 

4.  The  International  Inventions  Exhibition  at  Kensington  opened  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

—  A  violent  thunderstorm  swept  over  a  large  portion  of  the  south-west 
of  Scotland,  doing  serious  damage  to  buildings  and  cattle.  Paisley  Church 
was  struck  by  lightning,  the  roofing  injured,  the  lightning-conductor  broken, 
and  several  internal  fittings  torn  up.     The  weather  was  intensely  cold. 

—  A  deputation,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  other 
members  of  the  Corporation,  visited  Brussels  in  order  to  present  a  congratu- 
latory address  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  on  the  recognition  by  the  Powers 
of  the  new  Congo  State,  of  which  the  King  was  named  Protector. 

—  The  Princess  Louise  and  Marquess  of  Lome  opened  the  East  London 
Industrial  Exhibition,  and  subsequently  Carlton  Square  Grarden  and  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Bethnal  Green,  both  of  which  had  been  laid 
out  as  gardens  and  recreation  grounds  by  the  Public  Gardens  Association. 

5.  Extensive  strikes  of  colliers  occurred  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  in  the 
Chicago  coal-fields.  At  the  Lemare  mines  1,000  strikers  assembled  to  attack 
the  troops  which,  400  strong  and  provided  with  cannon,  had  been  sent  against 
them.     Two  of  the  colliers  were  killed  and  nine  wounded. 

—  A  soap  factory  at  Brooklyn  while  under  repair  fell  down,  the  shores 
giving  way,  and  the  furnaces  set  fire  to  the  ruins.  In  the  panic  which 
ensued  fifteen  men  and  women  lost  their  lives,  and  twenty  more  were  severely 
injured. 

6.  At  Newmarket  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  was  won  by  Mr.  Brodrick- 
Cloete's  Paradox  by  a  head.     Seven  started.     Time,  1  min.  51|  sec. 

—  Two  of  the  leaders  of  the  Colombian  insurrection,  whose  complicity  in 
the  burning  of  Colon  was  clearly  proved,  publicly  hanged. 

—  At  an  early  hour  a  serious  fire  broke  out  in  the  workshop  of  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Graham,  furniture  makers,  Oxford  Street,  and  raged  with  great 
fierceness  for  some  hours,  totaUy  destroying  a  large  range  of  buildings ;  and 
before  midnight  the  chemical  works  of  Messrs.  Spencer,  Dunn,  &  Co.,  Abbey 
Mills,  East  Ham,  were  discovered  to  be  in  flames,  and  after  burning  for  some 
time  an  explosion  took  place,  of  which  the  efiiects  were  felt  to  the  distance 
of  a  mile  in  every  direction. 

7.  The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  from  4  to  3  per 
cent.,  the  reserve  standing  at  17,786,0002.,  a  proportion  of  50|  to  the  liabili- 
ties. The  reserves  as  well  as  the  stock  of  bullion  were  larger  than  at  any 
time  since  1880,  except  in  the  third  week  of  March  1881. 
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7.  The  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Bill  decided  to 
allow  the  Bill  to  proceed,  subject  to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  compelling  the 
promoters  to  have  five  millions  of  their  capital  subscribed  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  week,  four  per  cent,  of  which  was  to  be  impounded. 

—  Mr.  Lowell,  a  United  States  Minister,  unveiled  in  Westminster  Abbey 
a  bust  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  executed  by  Mr.  Harris  Thomeycroft, 
and  presented  by  Dr.  Mercer,  of  Newport,  U.S.A. 

—  The  New  York  jury,  appointed  to  try  Short  for  the  attempted  murder 
of  Phelan,  returned,  after  two  hours'  deliberation,  a  verdict  of  '*not 
guilty,"  which  was  received  by  the  judge  with  an  expression  of  his  surprise. 

—  In  the  Sheriffs'  Court,  in  the  case  of  Weldon  v.  Gounod,  a  special 
jury  awarded  Mrs.  Weldon  10,0U0i.  damages  for  libel,  slander,  &c.,  in  ad- 
dition to  1,640^  for  board  and  lodging  and  performance  of  secretarial  duties. 
M.  Gounod  withdrew  his  defence.  Mrs.  Weldon,  who  was  represented  by 
counsel,  was  brought  up  from  Holloway  Gaol  under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 

8.  The  One  Thouscind  Guineas  Stakes  won  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
Farewell  by  three  lengtlis.     Time,  1  min.  47|  sec.     Sixteen  started. 

—  The  Maharajah  of  Travancore  performed  the  ceremony — traceable  to 
the  fourth  century — of  **  Tulabhara,"  being  weighed  against  a  mass  of  pure 
gold,  which  was  then  dispensed  in  charity.  The  Maharajah  weighed  a  little 
over  nine  stone. 

—  A  young  girl  named  Sarah  Henley,  having  quarrelled  with  her  lover, 
jumped  off  the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge.  The  tide  being  low,  she  fell  upon 
the  soft  mud,  where  she  would  have  been  suffocated  but  for  prompt  as- 
sistance. Although  she  had  fallen  230  feet  she  was  conscious  and  uninjured. 
Duiing  her  short  stay  in  the  hospital  to  which  she  was  removed  she  received 
one  offer  of  marriage  and  two  of  engagements  from  showmen. 

9.  The  extensive  timber  yards  of  Messrs.  Groom  &  Son  at  Camberwell 
took  fire  about  5  a.m.,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  thirty  large  fire-engines, 
burned  fiercely  for  nearly  six  hours.  One  fireman  was  much  injured  by  the 
fall  of  the  timber  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  two  others  were  removed  to 
the  hospital  suffering  from  partial  blinding.  Some  few  hours  later  (5 p.m.) an 
alarm  of  fire  was  raised  at  Messrs.  Farmiloe  &  Co.'s,  glass  merchants,  Roches- 
ter Row,  Westminster,  which  for  some  time  threatened  great  destruction  of 
jjroperty  in  the  narrow  streets  round  the  Grey-coat  Hospital.  The  premises 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  many  hundreds  of  people  thrown  out  of 
employ. 

—  The  Belgian  steamship  Helvetia  crushed  in  the  ice  and  sunk  off  Cape 
Breton.  The  ship  sank  almost  at  once,  but  the  crew  were  saved  by  the  tug 
which  had  been  in  tow. 

—  Mr.  Henry  Irving  announced  that,  in  consequence  of  the  display  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  frequenters  of  the  pit  and  gallery,  his  innovation 
at  the  Lyceum  of  permitting  seats  in  those  parts  of  the  theatre  to  be  booked 
beforehand  would  be  discontinued. 

10.  In  Paris,  at  the  £glise  Libre  of  the  Rue  Madame,  at  the  close  of  the 
religious  services,  Hermann  Keller,  a  native  of  Zurich,  drew  a  revolver  from 
Ills  pocket  and  shot  himself  through  the  temple.  He  had  lost  the  use  of  an 
arm  through  the  treatment  of  a  quack  doctor,  and  his  means  of  earning  a 
living  were  very  precarious.     A  Protestant  pastor's  daughter  had  refused 
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an  offer  of  marriage  from  him,  and  for  this  he  determined  to  revenge  himself 
on  both  by  shooting  himself  in  church. 

11.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  (the  second  within  three  days)  occurred  generally 
throughout  Scotland.  In  some  parts  of  Aberdeenshire  the  average  depth  of 
snow  was  from  five  to  seven  inches,  and  many  accidents  and  much  damage 
to  the  flocks  were  reported.  The  Welsh  and  Monmouthshire  hills  were  like- 
wise covered  with  snow. 

—  In  the  House  of  Lords,  whilst  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  speaking  of 
the  Afghan  frontier  policy  of  the  Government,  Lord*  Dormer,  a  Liberal  peer, 
was  observed  to  fall  from  his  seat,  uttering  at  the  same  moment  a  piercing 
shriek.  Great  alarm  was  caused,  and  Lord  Dormer  was  removed  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  an  adjoining  room,  where  he  speedily  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  an  epileptic  seizure.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  House,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Granville,  had  adjourned,  without  hearing  the  end  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  speech. 

12.  The  House  of  Lords  gave  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Dowager 
Baroness  Wenlock  v.  the  River  Dee  Company,  rejecting  an  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  decided  that  only  25,000i.  of  the 
sum  of  173,0Q0i.  advanced  by  the  late  Baron  Wenlock  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Dee  could  be  recovered,  the  balance  which  had  been 
applied  to  paying  off  the  liabilities  of  the  company  having  been  borrowed 
ultra  vires  on  their  part. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Edward  Watkins*  motion  to  read  a 
second  time  the  Channel  Tunnel  Bill  rejected,  after  a  strong  protest  from 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Chamberlain),  by  281  to  99. 

—  Mr.  A.  Condie  Stephen,  second  secretary  of  the  British  Legation  at 
Teheran,  but  attached  to  Sir  P.  Lumsden's  mission  for  the  Russo-Afghan 
frontier,  reached  London  with  despatches,  having  left  Meshed  on  April  23. 
He  reached  Shah  Rood  (300  miles)  on  27th,  Askabad  (140  miles)  on  29th. 
After  six  days'  hard  riding  he  reached  the  Caspian  at  Chikriliar,  whence  he 
crossed  to  Baku,  where  he  caught  a  train  to  Tiflis.  Thence  he  crossed  the 
snow-bound  Caucasus  to  Vladikavkaz  (130  miles)  in  sixteen  hours,  and 
thence  by  train  through  Rostov  and  Kharkov  to  Diinaberg,  where  he  joined 
the  main  line  from  Petersburg  to  Berlin. 

13.  A  mass  meeting,  summoned  to  protest  against  the  proposed  increase 
of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties,  assembled  in  Trafalgar  Square,  attended  by 
about  6,000  persons.  The  proceedings  were  disorderly,  and  the  crowd  was 
eventually  dispersed  by  the  police. 

—  The  highway  of  the  steamers  between  Europe  and  America  reported  to 
be  covered  with  enormous  floes  and  icebergs.  Vast  fields  of  ice  stretched 
away  as  far  as  the  masthead  look-outs  could  see,  interspersed  with  ice  towers 
rising  from  700  to  1,000  ft.  in  height.  Numerous  ships  were  temporarily  in- 
closed by  the  floes,  and  many  accidents  were  reported. 

14.  The  tug  Hecla  arrived  at  Hull,  having  in  tow  the  keels  of  two  vessels, 
one  of  which,  the  WiUiam  and  Edward^  had  capsized  in  the  Humber  on  the 
previous  day.  On  being  towed  ashore  knocking  wba  heard  from  the  inside  ; 
and  a  hole  having  been  cut  through  the  bottom  the  captain's  wife  and  child 
were  discovered.     The  woman  and  her  children,  two  of  whom  had  died  before 
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the  rescue,  had  been  seventeen  hours  in  the  submerged  ship.     The  body  of 
the  captain  was  found  entangled  in  the  rigging. 

14.  The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  from  3  to  2^  per 
cent.  ;  the  bullion  in  stock  amounting  to  26,500,000^.,  the  reserve  to 
17,500,000^,  its  proportion  to  the  liabilities  being  50^  per  cent. 

—  The  sale  of  the  Osterley  Park  Library,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
extending  over  eight  days,  brought  to  a  close,  having  realised  13,077^  Amongst 
the  principal  lots  sold  were  Caxton's  Historyes  of  Troye,  1,820^ ;  King  Arthur, 
1,950^  ;  Confessio  Amantis,  810/.  ;  Colard  Mansion's  *'Ovide,"  1493,  510/.  ; 
Tyndale's  New  Testament,  1536,  146/.  ;  Caxton's  Vyrgyle  Boke  of  Eneydos, 
1490,  235/. 

15.  One  of  the  most  terrible  storms  ever  witnessed  raged  over  Vienna, 
destroying  shrubs,  trees,  and  even  houses.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  city  the 
cold  was  so  intense  that  six  persons  who  had  been  thrown  down  and  injured 
were  found  on  the  following  morning  frozen  to  death.  From  all  parts  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  news  arrived  that  the  corn-fields  and  vineyards  were 
covered  with  snow. 

—  Orders  issued  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Guards,  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  and  British  cavalry  from  Suakin. 

—  Louis  Kiel,  the  leader  of  the  half-breeds  in  revolt,  captured  by  three 
scouts  and  brought  to  General  Middleton's  head-quarters. 

—  A  juror  who  visited  O'Donovan  Rossa's  office  at  New  York,  during  the 
])rogress  of  Short's  trial,  sentenced  to  30  days'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
250  dollars  for  contempt  of  court. 

—  The  revised  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  had  been  for  fifteen 
years  the  constant  study  of  the  committee,  distributed  to  the  public  press. 
The  translation  was  issued  jointly  from  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities' 
press,  and  the  strictest  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  premature 
publication  of  a  single  copy. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  Exhibition  Hall  on  the  Moorweide  at  Hamburg, 
completely  destroying  the  woodwork  and  the  principal  doors  of  the  building. 

—  The  expedition  sent  to  Uig  (Lewis),  for  the  seizure  of  the  crofters' 
cattle,  managed  to  capture  nine  head  before  the  crofters  appeared  in  force, 
and,  after  some  exciting  scenes  on  board,  the  sheriflTs  officers  managed  to  get 
away  to  Stomoway. 

IG.  Lord  Wolseley,  at  Suakin,  inspected  the  Australian  contingent 
l)reviously  to  their  embarkation  for  Sydney,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
having  had  them  under  his  command. 

-  The  Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice  went  to  Netley  Hospital  from  Windsor, 
to  visit  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  returned  from  the  Soudan. 

—  Lieut. -Col.  Noble,  R.A.,  communicated  the  account  of  a  sparrow's  nest 
(liscoveied  in  the  axletree-box  of  the  gun  (91b.  fuse)  used  twice  every  day 
ioT  announcing  the  time  to  the  Woolwich  garrison.  After  the  discovery  of  the 
nest,  which  contained  five  eggs,  the  parent  sparrows  continued  to  frequent  it, 
and  hatched  their  brood  without  sufiering  any  apparent  discomfort. 

—  A  great  fall  of  temperature,f ollowed  by  heavy  snowstorms,reported  from 
various  parts  of  Eastern  and  Southern  France.     In  the  Vosges  large  tracts 
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were  covered  with  snow  ;  at  Aix-les-Bains,  and  generally  in  Haute  Savoie,  the 
hail  stripped  the  vines  of  their  young  buds.  At  MarseiUes  and  Toulon  a  storm 
raged  with  scarcely  any  intermittence  for  fifty-eight  hours,  even  overturning 
vehicles  and  wholly  uncovering  10,000  soldiers  encamped  in  the  district  for 
exercises. 

18.  Aftera  trial  extending  over  an  entire  week,  James  Gilbert,  oZicu  Cunning- 
ham, and  Harry  Burton  convicted  of  being  connected  with  the  dynamite  ex- 
plosions at  the  Tower  of  London,  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins,  after  listening  to  the  prisoners'  protestations  of  their  in- 
nocence, sentenced  them  both  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  By  this  verdict  the 
number  of  persons  convicted  of  connection  with  the  dynamite  conspiracy 
was  raised  to  24.     Burton  was  known  to  be  a  principal  in  the  movement. 

—  James  Lee  hanged  at  Chelmsford  for  the  murder  of  Police  Inspector 
Simmons  at  Romford  on  Jan.  20. 

—  Dr.  Ferran,  of  Alcira  (a  town  near  Valencia,  where  cholera  was  raging), 
stated  that  out  of  a  population  of  16,000,  about  5,400  had  been  inoculated 
with  his  protective  virus  against  cholera,  with  generally  favourable  results. 

19.  Lord  Wolseley  with  the  members  of  his  stafi*  left  Suakin  in  H.M. 
transport  Queen,  the  bulk  of  the  troops  leaving  almost  immediately  after- 
wards. 

—  The  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Mitchell  Bros. ,  one  of  the  largest  firms  of 
mohair  and  worsted  spinning  in  Bradford,  caught  fire,  owing  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  gas  engine.  Before  the  fire  could  be  extinguished  mohair  to  the 
value  of  150, 000^  had  been  destroyed,  and  considerable  damage  done  to  the 
building. 

—  Oko  Jumbo,  King  of  Bonny,  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  his  visit  to  this 
country. 

20.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  old  palace  of  Monbijou,  at  Berlin,  formerly  one 
of  the  residences  of  Frederick  the  Great,  but  subsequently  used  as  a  museum 
for  relics  connected  with  the  Hohenzollem  family. 

—  A  professional  swimmer  named  Odium  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  authorities  to  prevent  him,  in  jumping  ofi'Brooklyn  Bridge  into  the  water 
below,  a  drop  of  about  130  feet.  For  a  second  or  two  he  preserved  a  straight 
balance,  but  before  touching  the  water  his  back  bent,  and  falling  on  it  he  broke 
every  rib  in  his  body,  besides  inflicting  injuries  to  all  the  other  organs  of  his 
frame.     He  was  conscious  when  picked  up,  but  died  in  a  few  minutes. 

—  Two  fatal  cases  of  cholera  reported  from  Marseilles. 

—  The  Bosphore  Egyptien  reappeared  at  Cairo  after  its  temporary 
suspension. 

21.  In  consequence  of  a  raid  made  by  the  Manchester  police  on  the  great 
betting  clubs,  over  two  hundred  men  were  placed  in  the  dock  at  Oldham, 
charged  with  infringement  of  the  Betting-house  Act. 

—  The  election  for  Antrim  (co.)  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Liberal 
candidate,  Mr.  W.  P.  Sinclair,  by  3,971  votes,  over  Hon.  R.  M.  O'Neill 
(Conservative),  who  polled  3,832. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  printing  office  at  Cincinnati  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  fifteen  persona,  chiefly  employed  in  the  upper  storeys.  Eight 
girls  jumped  from  the  windows,  to  escape  sufibcation,  and  of  them  five  were 
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killed  on  the  spot.  The  fire  originated  in  the  carelessness  of  a  boy  who, 
whilst  carrying  a  two-gallon  jar  of  benzine,  stumbled  as  he  was  passing  a 
printing  press  beneath  which  was  a  gas  jet.  The  spirit  at  once  took  fire, 
caught  the  paper  on  the  drying  racks,  and  then  reached  the  elevator  and 
staircase. 

22.  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  a  diamond  merchant  of  Hatton  Garden,  shot  in 
liis  office  about  7  p.m.  by  a  man  who  succeeded  in  carrying  oflf  a  purse  of 
diamonds,  valued  at  some  thousands  of  pounds.  The  thief,  on  being  dis- 
covered, drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and  shot  Mr.  Alexander  through 
the  right  hand.  He  then  rushed  out  of  the  house,  jumped  into  a  hansom 
cab,  and  escaped  before  an  alarm  could  be  given. 

—  The  Spanish  Government  issued  orders  to  the  authorities  at  Valencia 
to  stop  all  Dr.  Ferran's  inoculative  experiments,  on  account  of  reports  that 
several  inoculated  persons  had  been  attacked  with  cholera. 

23.  Centenary  fetes  held  at  Guines,  near  Calais,  to  commemorate  the 
balloon  voyage  made  across  the  Channel  in  1784  by  M.  Blanchard,  a  French- 
man, and  Dr.  Jeffries,  an  American,  who  were  the  first  to  accomplish  a  feat 
then  regarded  as  impossible. 

—  The  stage-coach  leaving  Madera  (California)  from  the  Yosemite  Valley 
attacked  by  highwaymen,  who  took  all  the  travellers'  money  and  jewellery  as 
well  as  the  express  treas\uy-box. 

24.  Rioting  took  place  in  Paris  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Commune,  and  was  renewed  on  the 
two  following  days  at  the  funerals  of  Courmet  and  Amouroux,  two  Communist 
leaders.  A  great  deal  of  violence  was  displayed  by  the  police,  especially 
against  those  who  were  bearers  of  red  flags ;  but,  although  more  than  a  dozen 
people  were  injured,  no  lives  were  lost. 

25.  The  inaugural  address  of  the  Co-operative  Congress,  held  at  Oldham, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  who  urged  the  adoption  of  a  practical  scheme 

of  co-operative  production. 

—  The  Dublin  Corporation,  in  full  committee,  decided  to  substitute  for 
the  hitherto  existing  city  flag  (three  black  castles  on  a  blue  ground)  a  harp 
on  a  green  ground,  and  in  one  quarter  three  white  castles  on  a  blue  ground. 

—  From  a  communication  published  in  the  Leipsic  Buchhandlung  Zeitung 
by  Herr  Bohlau,  of  Weimar,  it  appeared  that  Goethe,  during  his  lifetime, 
between  1705  and  1832,  received  from  his  publisher,  Cotra,  233,969  florins 
(about  20,054^),  and  his  heirs  down  to  1865  a  further  sum  of  about  23,223i. 

20.  The  bust  of  the  poet  Gray  (executed  by  Mr.  H.  Thomeycroft)  unveiled 
by  Lord  Houghton  in  the  hall  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Speeches 
were  made  on  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Lowell,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  and  Mr. 

Edmund  Gosse. 

—  The  French  Government,  having  decided  on  secularising  the  Church 
of  Ste.  Genevifeve,  otherwise  known  as  the  PanthSon,  M.  Gr^vy  signed  a  decree 
constituting  it  the  burying-place  of  illustrious  citizens,  subject  in  each  case  to 
Parliamentary  consent  to  interment  therein. 

27.  The  maritime  ship  canal  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Cronstadt  formally 
o[)eiicd  by  the  Czar.    The  imperial  order  for  the  work  was  given  June  1, 1874, 
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but  it  was  not  actually  commenced  until  1878.    The  amount  of  earth  excavated 
was  calculated  at  830,000  cubic  fathoms,  and  the  cost  at  10,265,400  roubles. 

27.  The  fStes  of  the  F^libres,  a  Proven9al  custom,  celebrated  with  great 
success  at  Hy^res.  Little  children  dressed  as  characters  in  Mistral's  poems 
recited  verses  and  presented  bouquets  to  the  visitors.  The  prizes  of  poetry^ 
history,  and  songs  were  awarded  by  the  verdict  of  the  Court  of  Love. 

—  The  chief  m^daille  d'honneur  at  the  Paris  salon  awarded  for  painting 
to  M.  Bougu^reau. 

28.  The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to  2  per  cent.  ;  the 
reserve  amounting  to  18,369,000^.,  and  its  proportion  to  the  liabilities  51f  per 
cent.  The  bullion  amounted  to  26,841,880^.,  and  the  notes  in  circulation  to 
24,223,385^. 

—  Mr.  A.  S.  Napier,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  elected  first  Merton  Professor  of  the  same  subjects 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

—  The  Manchester  Cup  won  by  the  favourite,  Mr.  R.  Jardine's  Borneo, 
4  yrs.,  7  st.  11  lbs.,  about  IJ  miles  ;  time,  3  min.  24|  sec.     Fifteen  started. 

—  The  Camberwell  Radical  Club,  having  considered  that  there  was  no 
statutory  law  against  a  lady  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
invited  Miss  Helen  Taylor  to  stand  for  North  Camberwell.  After  much 
discussion.  Miss  Taylor  consented  to  accept  the  invitation  on  the  understand- 
ing that  by  so  doing  she  did  not  destroy  the  chance  of  any  working-man 
candidate. 

29.  A  shock  of  earthquake  felt  at  Gibraltar. 

—  Gabriel  Dumont,  who  commanded  Riel's  army  in  the  Canadian  re- 
bellion having  escaped  over  the  borders  into  the  United  States,  arrested  and 
taken  to  Fort  Assiniboine,  Montana.  The  Secretary  of  War,  however, 
decided  that  the  military  authorities  should  not  arrest  or  detain  him,  and  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

30.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Mansion  House  Committee  of  the  fund  for  pro- 
viding a  national  memorial  to  General  Gordon,  held  at  Marlborough  House, 
it  was  decided,  in  view  of  the  reports  received,  to  abandon  the  idea  of  erecting 
a  hospital  at  Port  Said. 

31.  The  French  Derby  won  by  Reluisant,  the  favourite,  who  easily 
defeated  a  moderate  field  of  seven  starters. 

—  Srinagar,  in  the  province  of  Cashmere,  was  the  scene  of  a  series  of 
earthquake  shocks,  repeated  at  intervals  and  lasting  for  many  hours.  About 
nine  lives  were  reported  to  have  been  lost,  and  both  the  Maharajah's  palace 
and  the  British  Presidency  were  severely  injured. 


JUNE. 

1.  The  funeral  of  Victor  Hugo  took  place  in  Paris,  and  made  the  occasion 
of  a  great  popular  demonstration.  The  procession  left  the  Arc  de  P£toile, 
under  which  the  body  had  been  lying  in  state,  at  9  a.m.,  and  it  was  7  p.m. 
before  the  last  battery  of  artillery  passed  before  the  Panthdon,  where  the 
deceased  was  interred. 
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1.  A  great  strike  commenced  in  the  Pittsburg  and  neighbouring  iron 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  extending  to  Western  Virginia  and  Ohio,  against  a 
proposed  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  wages.  Upwards  of  78,000 
men,  it  was  said,  went  out  almost  simultaneously. 

—  St.  Paul's  Church,  Woodford  Bridge,  Essex,  a  pretty  church,  erected 
in  1854,  destroyed  by  lire.  Presumably  originating  in  the  gallery,  the  fire 
passed  apparently  along  the  aisle  up  to  the  chancel,  burning  each  side  as  it 
went.  The  flooring  and  seats  were  completely  consumed,  only  the  joists  of 
the  gallery  floor  remained  ;  the  stained-glass  windows,  which  were  of  great 
beauty,  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  spire  and  centre  walls  only  remained  stand- 
ing, but  so  much  damaged  as  to  render  them  unsafe  and  useless. 

2.  M.  Dekeirel,  who  was  tried  at  the  Court  of  Assizes  at  Douai  for  having 
killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel,  acquitted  on  the  ground  that,  by  turning  away 
the  latter's  rapier  with  his  left  hand,  he  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  honourable  combat. 

—  The  International  Faith-healing  Conference  commenced  its  sittings  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and  was  largely  attended,  blind  and  lame  being 
brought  in  considerable  numbers,  and  about  250  presenting  themselves  to  be 
anointed.  This  was  performed  by  Mr.  Boardman,  and  after  singing  a  hymn 
the  meeting  separated.  In  the  evening  the  sitting  was  resumed,  and  testi- 
monies were  given  by  those  who  had  received  healing  in  the  anointing  service 
of  the  afternoon. 

3.  The  Derby  Stakes  at  Epsom  won  by  the  favourite,  Lord  Hastings' 
Melton  (F.  Archer),  defeating  Mr.  Brodrick-Cloete's  Paradox  by  a  short 
head,  the  race  finishing  in  an  exciting  struggle  between  them,  the  remaining 
ten  horses  being  completely  distanced.  Time,  2  min.  44|  sec.  Value  of  the 
stakes,  4,5252. 

—  The  officials  of  the  *'  Palatine  "  and  other  so-called  clubs  in  Manchester 
sentenced  by  the  Manchester  magistrates  to  heavy  fines,  ranging  up  to  1002., 
for  keeping  common  gambling-houses,  and  infringing  the  provisions  of  the 
Betting-houses  Act. 

—  A  cyclone  passed  over  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  inflicted  damage  at  Aden 
to  buildings  and  shipping  to  the  extent  of  50,0002. 

—  The  Philadelphia  or  Peggy  Pit  of  Lord  Durham's  collieries  at  Fence- 
houses,  Durham,  suddenly  inundated  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  portion  of 
the  machinery.  A  large  number  of  men  were  in  the  workings,  but  all  were 
able  to  escape,  or  were  ultimately  rescued,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen  who 
were  drowned. 

4.  The  Epsom  Grand  Prize  (1 J  miles  for  3  yr.  olds)  won  by  the  favourite, 
Mr.  Tidy's  Bird  of  Freedom,  in  a  canter,  by  a  length.  Six  started.  Time, 
2  min.  lOf  sec.     Value,  3,7002. 

—  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  architect,  elected  a  Royal  Academician  ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Moore,  Mr.  E.  Bume  Jones,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  painters, 
elected  Associates. 

—  Shortly  before  reaching  Holyhead,  the  London  and  North- Western  Rail- 
way steamer  Bayishee,  going  at  the  rate  of  20  knots  an  hour,  struck  upon  the 
rocks  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  shock  created  a  panic  among  the 
170  passengers  on  board,  and  great  confusion  prevailed  for  a  time  ;  but  the 
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fihip  was  eventually  got  off  and  brought  into  harbour,  her  safety  being  due  to 
her  having  been  built  in  watertight  compartments,  the  forepart  of  the  ship 
being  completely  filled. 

5.  The  Oaks  won  by  the  favourite,  Lord  Cadogan's  Lonely  (F.  Archer), 
by  a  length  and  a  half  in  front  of  Lord  Zetland's  St.  Helena  (J.  Watts)  and 
eight  others.     Time,  2  min.  43g  sec.     Value  of  the  stakes,  3,3752. 

—  The  Emperor  of  Austria  (King  of  Hungary),  on  the  advice  of  the 
Transleithan  Ministry,  decided  that  the  thirty  life  peers  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown  to  the  Hungarian  Diet  should  (with  one  exception)  be  chosen  from 
the  circles  of  art,  science,  commerce,  and  industry. 

—  All  the  material  collected  at  Kizil-Avat  for  the  construction  of  the 
Trans-Caspian  railway  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  twenty  carriages 
which  were  stationed  there. 

6.  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  on  reaching  Charing  Cross  station,  received  a  popu- 
lar ovation.  In  addition  to  his  friends  who  had  assembled  in  large  numbers 
to  welcome  him,  large  crowds  were  waiting  in  the  streets  and  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  by  them  Sir  P.  Lumsden  was  loudly  cheered. 

—  The  Albert  Palace,  Battersea  Park,  formally  opened  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

7.  A  waterspout  broke  over  Jalisco,  a  thriving  city  in,  Mexico,  and  ex- 
tending its  ravages  to  Guanajata  and  the  adjoining  town,  occasioned  the  loss 
of  two  hundred  lives,  and  enormous  destruction  of  property. 

—  The  greater  part  of  the  township  of  Suffolk,  in  Western  Virginia,  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  high  winds  carrying  the  flames  along  the  streets  unchecked. 
Almost  simultaneously  at  Williamsburg,  in  another  part  of  the  same  State, 
the  lunatic  asylum  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  two  at  least  of  the 
patients  lost  their  lives. 

8.  No  fewer  than  twenty  cases  of  children  who  had  been  poisoned  on  the 
previous  day  by  eating  penny  ices  sold  in  Lambeth  were  brought  by  the 
police  to  the  knowledge  of  the  magistrate. 

—  An  explosion  of  coal  gas,  attended  with  very  serious  consequences,  took 
place  on  board  H.M.  turret-ship  Inflexible  whilst  lying  in  Portsmouth  harbour. 
About  1,300  tons  of  coal  had  been  taken  on  board  when  the  bunkers  were 
shut  down  for  a  couple  of  days.  On  resuming  work  a  naked  light  was 
lowered  into  the  bunker  ;  an  explosion  at  once  ensued,  injuring  twelve  men, 
eight  of  them  being  seriously  burnt. 

—  Consequent  upon  two  days*  heavy  rain  the  brick  sewer  at  the  bottom  of 
Sloane  Street  burst,  discharging  its  contents  through  an  opening  into  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway.  Sloane  Square  station  soon  became  flooded, 
and  all  the  traffic  had  to  be  suspended  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  and 
throughout  the  night. 

—  The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  conferred 
upon  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann,  F.S.A.,  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  an 
explorer  and  archaeologist. 

0.  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Government  on  the  budget  resolution,  the  Cabinet  had  tendered  its  resig- 
nation. 
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9.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  representing  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
unveiled  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington,  a  marble  statue 
of  Charles  Darwin,  erected  by  Mr.  Boehm.  The  cost  was  defrayed  by 
public  subscriptions  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  the  total  sum 
collected  (4,500i.)  2,000^  was  devoted  to  the  statue,  and  the  remainder  to 
founding  studentships  for  promoting  biological  science. 

10.  A  heavy  dredger,  having  broken  its  chains,  drifted  into  the  middle  of 
the  Suez  Canal  between  Port  Said  and  Ismailia,  where  it  was  struck  by  a 
steamer  and  sunk,  completely  obstructing  navigation. 

—  At  a  trial  for  murder  at  Thiers  (Puy-de-Dome),  whilst  the  people  were 
leaving  the  court-house,  the  staircase  gave  way,  killing  twenty  and  maiming 
nearly  a  hundred  persons. 

—  Prince  Albert  Victor  '*  created  "  into  the  dignity  of  a  Master  of  the 
Bench  of  the  Middle  Temple  at  a  grand  banquet  given  in  his  honour,  Mr. 
Higgins,  Q.C.,  treasurer,  in  the  chair. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  at  Grodno  (West  Russia),  destroying  three-quarters 
of  the  town,  including  the  finest  streets,  three  churches,  and  the  Government 

offices. 

—  The  celebrated  rocking-stone  at  Buckstone,  in  the  Wye  valley,  Mon- 
mouthshire, thrown  down  by  a  party  of  excursionists.  The  stone,  which 
measured  56  feet  round  the  top,  and  tapered  down  to  about  3  feet  at  the  base, 
after  being  tilted  over  from  its  position  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  fell 
crasliing  into  the  wood  below. 

12.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the  restaurants  attached  to 
the  Inventions  Exhibition,  and  rapidly  extended  to  the  Indian  section  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  a  small  portion  of  which  was  destroyed  ;  but 
its  valuable  contents,  including  the  Prince  of  Wales's  loan  collection  of 
Indian  presents,  for  the  most  part  escaped  with  slight  injury.  There  was  at 
one  time  great  danger  of  the  fire  spreading  to  the  Inventions  Exhibition  and^ 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

—  In  Parliament  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  the 
Queen  had  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet. 

—  The  announcement  appeared  that  Bechuanaland,  a  large  district  in 
Southern  Africa,  watered  by  the  Zambesi,  had  been  annexed  by  Great  Britain 
as  a  fresh  dependency. 

—  A  river-tunnel  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Tennessee  Railway,  about  100 
miles  from  Chattanooga,  fell  in,  owing  to  the  vibration  of  a  passing  train,  all 
the  cars  of  which  and  their  passengers  were  injured,  and  twenty  persons 

killed. 

—  Cases  of  cholera  having  appeared  in  Madrid,  as  well  as  in  Valencia, 
Alicante,  Cartagena,  &c.,  a  rapid  exodus  of  the  families  from  the  capital 
ensued,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  upwards  of  12,000  people  left  the 
city. 

13.  Sir  Randal  Roberts,  a  well-known  litUrateur  and  journalist,  garotted 
at  tlie  corner  of  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street,  in  the  broad  daylight  of  early 
morning.  Whilst  one  man  seized  Sir  R.  Roberts  from  behind  and  nearly 
throttled  him,  the  other  rifled  his  pockets. 

C2 
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13.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  presided  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
which  was  also  attended  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  speeches  were  made  by 
both  Ministers. 

—  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Coleridge)  and  thirteen  judges  sat  in  the 
Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved  to  hear  the  arguments  in  the  case  of 
Reg.  V.  Ashwell.  In  this  case  the  man  had  been  tried  at  Leicester  for  the 
larceny  of  a  sovereign  which  a  fellow-workman  had  given  him  in  mistake 
for  a  shilling,  which  Ashwell  had  wished  to  borrow.  On  discovery  of  the 
mistake  the  lender  requested  to  have  the  sovereign  back,  but  Ashwell 
refused,  and  was  then  given  into  custody.  He  was  committed  and  tried  for 
larceny,  and  although  the  jury  found  that  he  did  not  know  the  coin  was  a 
sovereign  at  the  time  he  received  it,  they  held  that  he  had  fraudulently 
detained  it  afterwards.  Mr.  Justice  Denman  on  that  entered  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  reserving  the  point  of  law.  This  was  first  aigued  before  five  judges, 
who  were  unable  to  agree,  and  the  case  thereupon  came  before  the  full  bench, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  Court,  after  hearing  the  argtunents,  reserved  its 
judgment. 

—  Lord  Salisbury  at  Balmoral  accepted  the  task  of  forming  an  adminis- 
tration, and  at  once  left  for  London. 

14.  The  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  won  by  Mr.  Brodrick-Cloete's  Paradox, 
defeating  Keluisant,  the  winner  of  the  French  Derby,  somewhat  easily  by  a 
length,  and  six  other  starters.     Value  of  the  stakes,  about  6,000^ 

15.  The  Prince  of  Wales  formally  opened  the  Sanatorium  at  Virginia 
Water,  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Holloway,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  intention  of  the  founder,  by 
whom  300, 000^  had  been  spent  on  the  buildings  and  furniture,  was  to 
make  the  sanatorium  self-supporting,  and  consequently  chiefly  for  the  use 
of  the  middle  class. 

—  H.M.  ship  BenboWy  one  of  the  largest  twin-screw  ironclads  of  the 
Admiral  class,  launched  from  the  yard  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works,  and 
christened  by  Mrs.  Gladstone,  who  was  accompanied  by  her  two  sons,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  M.P. 

—  The  Queen  ofiered  an  earldom  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  retirement, 
but  he  requested  to  be  permitted  to  decline  the  profiiered  honour. 

16.  News  received  of  the  terrible  eruption  of  Smeroe,  the  principal 
volcano  of  Eastern  Java.  For  some  weeks  it  had  shown  signs  of  increased 
activity,  and  suddenly  an  outburst  of  lava  and  ashes  occurred,  involving  the 
death  of  upwards  of  500  persons. 

—  A  serious  labour  riot  broke  out  at  Brunn,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  masters  and  men  as  to  the  hours  of  labour,  as  recently 
determined  by  the  law  passed  in  the  Austrian  Assembly.  After  much 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  factories  the  military  were  called  out,  and  at 
once  became  the  objects  of  attack  by  the  mob.  The  dispute  was  protracted 
for  some  days,  and  eventually  closed  by  a  compromise,  the  men  agreeing  to 
work  for  ten  hours  on  three  days  of  the  week,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
longer  on  the  other  three  days. 

—  A  balloon  containing  a  French  gentleman  picked  up  in  the  Channel  by 
the  Dieppe  and  Newhaven  packet.     It  proved  to  be  a  balloon  in  which  M. 
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Glorieux  had  on  the  previous  day  ascended  from  Lille,  hoping  to  descend  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  wind,  however,  after  keeping  him  a  long 
time  hovering  between  Calais  and  Boulogne,  finally  took  him  out  to  sea, 
where  he  was  nearly  wrecked. 

17.  The  earthquakes  in  Cashmere,  which  had  recurred  at  intervab  during 
the  past  three  weeks,  culminated  in  a  frightful  catastrophe  in  the  district  of 
Muzuporabad,  in  which  3,081  persons  perished,  whilst  25,000  sheep  and 
goats,  8,000  cattle,  and  about  70,000  habitations  were  estimated  to  have  been 
destroyed. 

—  At  the  Oxford  Commemoration  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Alcester,  Right  Hon.  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P., 
Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  Professor  Huxley,  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Dennis. 

—  A  fire  (the  fourth  within  two  years)  broke  out  on  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Whiteley,  the  "  Universal  Provider  "  in  Westboume  Grove.  After  raging 
fiercely  for  about  three  hours  it  was  at  length  got  under,  but  not  until  four 
large  shops  were  completely  destroyed,  together  with  goods  valued  at  from 
100,000?.  to  200,000?. 

18.  An  alarming  explosion  occurred  at  the  Clifton  Hall  Colliery,  near 
Manchester.  At  the  time  (9  a.m.)  349  men  were  in  the  pit,  and  of  these  160 
were  in  the  lowest  or  Trencherbone  seam,  540  yards  below  the  surface.  Of 
the  men  in  the  upper  seams  23  were  taken  out  dead,  and  ultimately  the  loss 
of  life  was  ascertained  to  be  186. 

—  The  funeral  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia  (the  Red  Prince) 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity  at  Potsdam. 

—  Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  in  various  parts  of  Yorkshire,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Driflield,  Stamford  Bridge,  Doncaster,  and 
York  itself.  In  the  north-west  of  Argyleshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glencoe,  and  Ballachulish,  the  shocks  were  distinctly  felt. 

—  H.M.  ship  Leander,  a  steel  cruiser  forming  part  of  the  evolutionary 
squadron,  went  ashore  on  the  rocks  in  Bantry  Bay,  but  was  subsequently 
got  off  without  loss  of  life. 

19.  The  principal  races  at  Ascot  showed  the  following  results  : — 

Coronation   Stakes. — Lord  Zetland's  St.  Helena  (J.  Watts),  3  yrs.      Seven 

ran. 
Royal  Hunt  Cup. — Duke  of  Beaufort's  Eastern  Emperor  (Tomlinson),  4  3rr8., 

6  St.  10  lbs.     Twenty  ran.  ; 

St.  James's  Palace  Stakes. — Lord  Bradford's  Sheraton  (J.  Osborne),  3  yrs., 

8  St.  71b8.     Six  ran. 
Gold  Cup. — Mr.  J.  Hammond's  St.  Qatien  (C.  Wood),  4  yrs.,  9  st.      Four 

ran. 
New  Stakes.— Mr.  Childwick's  Saraband (C.  Wood), 2 yrs. (Tibs,  extra), 9 st.  6 lbs. 

Seven  ran. 
Windsor  Castle  Stakes. — Mr.  T.  Cannon's  Fullerston  (owner),  2  yrs.,  8  st.  10  lbs. 

Eight  ran. 
Alexandra  Plate. — Mr.  J.  Hammond's  St.  Qatien  (C.  Wood),  4  yrs.,  9  st.  5  lbs. 

Four  ran. 
Hardwicke  Stakes. — Mr.  H.T.  Barclay's  Bendigo  (Snowden),  6  yrs.,  9st.  12  lbs. 

Seven  ran. 

—  Bartholdi's  statue  of  ^  Liberty,'  designed  for  a  lighthouse,  arrived  at 
New  York  from  France,  and  received  with  great  display  of  enthusiasm. 
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19.  In  removing  the  surface  stonework  of  the  parish  church  of  Folkestone 
the  workmen  came  upon  a  lead  reliquary,  which  was  recognised  as  containing 
the  remains  of  St.  Eanswide,  the  patron  saint  of  the  place,  and  the  grand^ 
daughter  of  Ethelbert,  the  first  king  of  Kent. 

20.  In  consequence  of  the  unpopular  measure  of  the  Spanish  Government 
in  declaring  the  existence  of  cholera  in  Madrid  all  the  shops,  clubs,  and 
restaurants  of  the  capital  were  closed  as  a  protest.  Later  in  the  day  the 
weekly  visit  of  the  King  to  the  Atocha  Church  was  made  the  pretext  of  a 
less  peaceful  demonstration.  A  large  mob  collected  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol 
and  elsewhere,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  of  the  Civil  Governor  of 
Madrid,  hooting  commenced  and  rioting  followed.  The  mounted  civil 
guard  were  called  out  and  a  collision  took  place,  which  resulted  in  two  young 
men  being  killed  and  twenty  or  thirty  being  injured. 

—  An  explosion  in  the  Burley  pit  of  the  Aberdale  Colliery,  near  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  nine  lives,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  180 
others. 

21.  The  attempt  of  the  Leicester  Secular  Club  to  inaugurate  Sunday 
cricket-playing  on  the  Corporation  grounds,  known  as  Abbey  Meadows^ 
almost  led  to  a  disturbance.  After  play  had  proceeded  for  some  time,  the 
opponents  of  the  practice  stormed  the  wickets  and  seized  the  bats.  The 
chief  constable,  who  was  present  with  a  large  body  of  police,  declined  to 
interfere,  and  the  game  was  abandoned, 

22.  A  fire  broke  out  at  the  Lambeth  pottery  works  of  Messrs.  Doulton 
and  Watts,  which  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  completely  burned  out  and 
destroyed  two  large  buildings. 

—  By  the  explosion  of  a  gunpowder  mill  near  Lucca  the  buildings  were 
completely  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  workmen  were  either  killed  or  severely 
injured. 

23.  The  ofiicial  returns  issued  by  the  Spanish  Government  of  the  progress 
of  the  cholera  in  the  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Murcia  showed  855  cases  and 
355  deaths.  In  the  city  of  Murcia,  containing  about  86,000  inhabitants, 
1,400  deaths  and  3,000  cases  were  reported  in  twenty  days.  More  than  half 
the  population  fled  after  the  first  outbreak,  carrying  infection  into  the 
neighbouring  districts. 

24.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  went  to  Windsor  to  deliver  up  their 
seals  and  insignia  of  office,  which  shortly  afterwards  were  handed  over  to 
their  successors,  Lord  Salisbury  and  lus  colleagues. 

—  Amongst  the  honours  and  titles  conferred  at  the  instance  of  the  retiring 
Ministry  were  peerages  on  Sir  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild  (the  first  Jew  peer) 
and  Mr.  Edward  Baring,  and  baronetcies  on  Mr.  Millais  and  Mr.  Watts,  two 
Royal  Academicians ;  the  latter,  however,  declined  the  proffered  honour. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  also  declined  peerages,  and  Mr. 
R.  N.  Philips  a  baronetage  off*ered  to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

—  Canon'  Elwyn,  vicar  of  East  Farleigh,  one  time  head  master  of  Charter- 
house School,  elected  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Charterhouse*  in  the  room  of 
Dean  Currey. 

25.  The  Lords'  Committee  of  Privileges  without  hesitation  declined  to 
admit  the  claim  of  Mr.  John  Eraser  to  the  Lovat  title  and  estates,  on  the  ground 
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of  his  descent  from  Alexander,  an  elder  brother  of  Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  who 
had  killed  a  piper  in  a  quarrel  and  then  fled  to  Wales  and  worked  in  the  slate 
quarries.  To  identify  the  ancestor  of  the  claimant  with  the  refugee  would 
have  entailed  the  belief  that  the  former  lived  to  the  age  of  112  and  a  son 
was  bom  to  him  at  the  age  of  95. 

26.  The  body  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  which  had  been  temporarily  deposited 
in  St.  George^s  Chapel,  placed  in  the  sarcophagus  erected  for  his  remains  in 
the  royal  vault.  A  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Dean  of  Windsor  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  Beatrice. 

—  A  colliery  explosion  at  Dudweiler,  near  Saarbriick,  occasioned  the 
death  of  seventeen  out  of  thirty-seven  miners  working  in  the  pit. 

—  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  President  of  Maynooth  College,  presented  by 
the  diocese  as  dignissimus,  appointed  by  the  Pope  as  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

—  At  the  Westminster  Aquariiun,  W.  Cook,  who  received  2,000  points 
start  in  a  match  12,000  up,  spot  stroke  barred,  beat  J.  Roberts,  after  a  contest 
extending  over  the  week,  by  266  points. 

—  At  New  York  Mr.  J.  D.  Fish,  formerly  president  of  the  Marine  Bank, 
who  had  been  found  guilty  on  seven  charges  of  fraud  and  embezzlement, 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude  upon  each  count,  the  terms  of  im- 
prisonment, however,  to  be  concurrent. 

—  Earl  Spencer  left  Dublin,  escorted  to  the  railway  station  by  a  large  con- 
course of  people,  the  majority  of  whom  cheered  him  warmly,  but  were  unable 
to  prevent  an  adverse  demonstration  from  a  smaller  body  of  Nationalists  and 
Fenian  sympathisers. 

28.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Robert  N.  Fowler)  preached  the  jubilee  sermon 
at  Brimswick  Chapel,  Great  Dover  Street,  Borough,  a  chapel  which  for  fifty 
years  had  belonged  to  the  Methodist  New  Connexion. 

29.  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  in  honour  of  the  occasion  there  was  a  very  large  attendance  of 
civic  and  other  dignitaries.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  other 
members  of  the  family  were  present,  and  were  received  at  the  Guildhall  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen. 

—  A  sham  naval  fight,  protracted  for  the  greater  part  of  two  nights  and 
a  day,  took  place  in  Bantry  Bay  ;  the  ironclads  of  the  evolutionary  squadron 
attacking  the  forts  on  Bere  Island,  which  were  defended  by  booms,  torpedoes, 
<fec. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  on  Lowestoft  Pier,  by  which  the  reading-room,  band 
stand,  and  northern  projection  (300  ft.  long)  of  the  south  pier  were  totally 
destroyed. 

30.  In  the  case  of  Hall  v,  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast.  Rail- 
way, which  raised  the  question  of  terminal  and  other  charges,  Mr.  Justice 
Wills  delivered  a  judgment,  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  to  the  effect 
that  whilst  the  company  should  make  no  additional  charge  for  anything  that 
was  incidental  to  the  carriage  of  goods,  they  could  make  such  a  charge  in 
respect  of  weighing,  checking,  labelling,  and  doing  other  work  incidental  to 
the  duty  of  a  carrier. 

—  The  trial  of  Mrs.  Lucilla  Dudley,  at  New  York,  on  the  charge  of  shoot- 
ing O'Donovan  Rossa,  terminated  in  her  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
and  she  was  temporarily  removed  to  an  asylum. 
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JULY. 

1.  The  University  cricket  match  at  Lords'  ended  in  the  victory  of  Cam- 
bridge by  seven  wickets.  The  stand  made  by  Messrs  Page  and  Bastard  on 
the  second  day  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  match,  and  saved  Oxford  from  a 
defeat  in  one  innings.     The  following  was  the  score  : — 


OXFORD. 


Mr.  J.  H. 
Mr.  E.  H. 
Mr.  K.  J. 
Mr.  T.  C. 
Mr.  H.  V. 
Mr.  L.  D. 
Mr.  W.  E. 
Mr.  A.  E. 
Mr.  A.  H. 
Mr.  H.  O. 
Mr.  E.  W. 
Byes, 


First  Innings. 

Brain,  c  Rock,  b  Toppin 
Buckland,  b  Rock 
Key,  b  Toppin  . 
O'Brien,  c  Smith,  b  Rock 
Page  (captain),  b  Smith 
Hildyard,  b  Toppin   . 
T.  Bolitho,  b  Toppin 
Newton,  1  b  w,  b  Toppin 
J.  Cochrane,  b  Toppin 
Whitby,  b  Toppin     . 
Bastard,  not  out 
2  ;  leg-byes,  2   . 


1 

16 

5 

44 

22 

13 

24 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

136 


Second  Innings. 

1  b  w,  b  Rock 

b  Smith 

c  Hawke,  b  Toppin 

run  out 

not  out . 

c  Wright,  b  Buxton 

b  Smith 

b  Smith 

b  Sniith 

c  Hawke,  b  Rock  . 

b  Smith 

Byes,  6  ;  leg -byes,  6 
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Mr  C.  W.  Wright,  b  Whitby    . 
Mr.  H.  W.  Bainbridge,  c  Cochrane,  b  Brain 
Hon.  H.  M.  Hawke  (captain),  b  Cochrane 
Mr.  C.  W.  Rock,  b  Cochrane 
Mr.  J.  Turner,  b  Whitby  . 
Mr.  G.  M.  Kemp,  c  Bolitho,  b  Whitby 
Mr.  CD.  Buxton,  c  Newton,  b  Whitby 
Mr.  F.  Marchant,  run  out . 
Mr.  P.  J.  de  Paravicini,  b  Cochrane  . 
Mr.  C.  Toppin,  not  out 
Mr.  C.  A.  Smith,  c  O'Brien,  b  Bastard 
Byes,  4 ;  leg-byes,  6   . 


78 
101 

17 
6 
3 

29 
2 
8 
0 

11 

23 
9 


c  Buckland,  b  Bastard 
1  b  w,  b  Bastard    . 
not  out . 


b  Bastard 
not  out . 


0 

0 

61 

28 

78 

18 

30 

II 

0 

0 

12 

II 

239 


15 
7 
5 


26 
36 


287  •  89 

—  A  severe  shock  of  earthquake  felt  in  the  Lake  District.  At  Grasmere 
and  at  Ambleside  much  alarm  was  caused,  the  shock  being  accompanied  by  a 
noise  like  thunder. 

2.  The  election  at  Wakefield  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  K.  B.  Mackie  (Liberal)  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Edward  Green 
(Conservative)  by  1,918  votes  over  Mr.  Lee  (Liberal),  who  polled  1,661. 

—  The  House  of  Lords  (Committee  of  Privileges)  decided  that  the  Hon. 
Charles  Finch,  deceased,  son  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Aylesford,  had  made  out  his 
right  to  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesf ord  and  Baron  Guern- 
sey, which  had  been  claimed  on  behalf  of  a  child  bom  to  the  seventh  Earl 
during  wedlock,  but  after  separation  from  his  wife. 

3.  The  Henley  regatta  closed  with  the  following  results  : — 

Thames  Challenge  Cup. — Eight  oars,  London  Rowing  Club  beat  Thames  R.C. 
Grand  Challenge  Cup. — Eight  oars,  Jesus  Coll.  Camb.  beat  London  A.C.  and 

Twickenham  R.C. 
Diamond  Challenge  Sculls. — W.  S.  Unwin  (Magdalen  Coll.  Oxford),  beat  F.  J. 

Pitman  and  W.  R.  Patron. 
Wyf old  Challenge  Cup.  —Four  oars,  Kingston  R.C.  beat  London  R.C. 
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stewards'  Challenge  Cup. — Four  oars,  Trinity  Hall  B.C.  beat  Jesus  Coll.  B.C. 

and  T.R.C. 
Ladies'  Challenge  Cup. — Eight  oars,  Eton  beat  Corpus  Christi  Coll.  Oxford. 
Silver  Goblets.— Pair  oars,  H.  and  D.  H.  McLean  (Oxford)  beat  G.  R.  B.  and 

C.  Earnshaw  (London). 
Visitors'  Plate.— Four  oars,  Trinity  Hall  B.C.  beat  Magdalen  Coll.  R.C. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  at  Hovodenka  in  the  Bukovina,  and  continued  burning 
for  two  days,  destroying  in  its  progress  650  houses  and  leaving  5,000  persons 
liomeless. 

4.  The  Queen  held  an  investiture  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  the  Star  of 
India,  and  the  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  the 
newly  created  knights  attended. 

—  The  Annamites  treacherously  attacked  the  French  garrison  at  Hu^, 
but  were  repulsed  by  General  de  Courcy  with  great  loss.  The  French  took 
possession  of  the  citadel. 

—  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  their  family, 
opened  the  Albany  National  Memorial  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epi- 
leptic, Queen's  Square,  Bloomsbury,  and  subsequently  opened  the  new  build- 
ings of  the  Birkbeck  Institution,  in  Chancery  Lane,  of  which  the  foundation- 
stone  had  been  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  1883. 

6.  A  balloon  which  had  ascended  from  the  Lillie  Bridge  Grounds,  West 
Brompton,  descended  in  Hyde  Park,  and  was  carried  into  the  Serpentine. 
After  some  little  difficulty  the  two  occupants  of  the  car,  Messrs.  Dale  and 
Shadbolt,  succeeded  in  escaping,  drenched  but  uninjured. 

—  Pasteur  Duclaux,  republican  deputy  for  La  Charente,  fought  a  duel 
on  the  Belgian  frontier  with  M.  Bulhi^re,  the  editor  of  a  Bonapartist 
journal  at  Angouleme,  the  pastor  inflicting  a  severe  sword-wound  on  the 
forearm  of  his  adversary. 

7.  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  piano  factory  at  St.  Ouen,  near  Paris,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  sudden  shift  in  the  wind  the  flames  were  carried  to  the  ad- 
joining cemetery,  where  over  fifty  trees  and  nearly  all  the  crosses,  coronals, 
&c.,  with  which  the  tombs  were  decorated  were  destroyed. 

—  Lord  Carnarvon  made  his  State  entry  into  Dublin  as  Lord-Lieutenant. 
Although  there  was  no  formal  attendance  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion, there  was  no  lack  of  loyalty  in  the  throngs  of  all  classes  who  filled  the 
streets,  through  which  the  imposing  procession  passed. 

8.  A^fire  broke  out  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Young  &  Co.,  glue  and 
size  manufacturers,  Bermondsey,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  nearly  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  buildings,  including  several  brick  and  timber  sheds  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Powell,  leather  manufacturers,  were  in  ruins,  and  im- 
mense damage  had  been  done  to  the  surrounding  property. 

—  The  magnificent  building  at  Aberystwith,  known  as  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  opened  in  1872,  was  partially  destroyed  by  a  fire  which 
originated  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  It  rapidly  extended  to  the  northern 
wing  of  the  college,  which  contained  the  library,  museum,  and  lecture-room. 
The  damage  done  was  estimated  at  nearly  50,000L 

—  Riseholme  Palace,  the  residence  of  twenty  successive  Bishops  of  Lin- 
coln, sold— the  new  Bishop  having  decided  to  restore  and  enlarge  the  old 
palace  at  Lincoln. 

10.  Mr.  Atkinson  (Conservative)  elected  by  4,052  votes  for  North  Lin- 
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colnshire  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Rowland  Wain  (Conservative)  created  Lord  St. 
Oswald,  over  the  Liberal  candidate,  Sir  Meysey  Thompson,  who  polled  2,872 
votes. 

11.  The  annual  cricket  match  between  Eton  and  Harrow  resulted  in  the 
victoiy  of  the  latter  with  three  wickets  to  go  down,  the  winning  hit  being 
made  only  two  minutes  before  seven  o'clock,  at  which  hour  the  stumps  would 
have  been  drawn.     The  score  was  : — 

ETON. 

First  Innings. 

Mr  H.  Phillipson,  run  out 
Mr.  H.  St.  G.  Foley,  B.  Eamsay 
Mr.  F.  Thomas  (captain),  st  Dauglish,  bWatson 
Lord  George  Scott,  b  Young     . 
Mr.  H.  W.  Forster,  b  Young 
Mr.  T.  H.  Barnard,  c  Bovill,  b  Young 
Mr.  H.  J.  Mordaunt,  c  Watson,  b  Bovill     . 
Mr.  T.  W.  Brand,  b  Bovill . 
Mr.  B.  G.  Bromley-Martin,  not  out    . 
Mr.  8.  B.  Forster,  c  Young,  b  Bovill . 
Mr.  R.  C.  Gosling,  b  Young 
Byes.  10 ;  leg-byes,  3  . 


53 

49 

29 

5 

6 

4 

36 

J8 

26 

4 

23 

13 

265 


HARROW. 
Mr.  E.  Crawley,  b  Bromley- Mart  in   .        .        .  100 


Second  Innings. 

c  Bovill,  b  Benton 
b  Young 

0  Datfglish,  b  Ramsey 
b  Young 

1  b  w,  b  Ramsay    . 
b  Young 

c  Ramsey,  b  Bovill 
c  and  b  Ramsay   . 
c  Dent,  b  Watson, 
c  Young,  b  Watson 
not  out . 

Byes,  10 ;  leg-bye,    '. 


27 
20 

0 
17 
II 
14 

9 

4 
18 
16 

4 
11 

161 


Mr.  W.  H.  Dent,  b  Bromley-Martin  . 


0 


Mr.  A.  K.  Watson,  c  Gosling,  b  Bromley-Martin  135 
Mr.  B.  M.  Butler  (Capt.),  c  Mordaunt,  b  Bromley- 
Martin   2 

Mr.  W.  A.  R.  Young,  b  Brand 11 

Mr.  M.  J.  Dauglish,  c  Foley,  b  Brand       .        .      6 

Mr.  0.  H.  Benton,  b  Gosling      .  .        .25 

Mr.  H.  F.  Kemp,  b  Brand 0 

Mr.  J.  T.  Sanderson,  c  Scott,  b  Bromley-Martin    27 

Mr.  G.  B.  Bovill,  not  out 3 

Mr.  A.  D.  Ramsay,  b  Bromley -Martin  8 

Byes,  6 ;  leg-bye,  1 7 


c  Phillipson,  b  Bromley- 
Martin 

c  Gosling,  b  Bromley- 
Martin 

b  H.  W.  Forster  . 

not  out .        . 
not  out . 
c  Gosling,    b  Bromley- 
Martin 


b  Brand 
run  out 

c  Scott,  b  Bromley-Mar 
tin    . 
Bye,  1 


6 
5 

48 
16 

6 

0 

4 


4 
1 


324  96 

—  A  shopman  passing  through  Regent  Street,  about  midday,  was  sud- 
denly covered  from  head  to  waist  by  a  swarm  of  bees  which  alighted  upon 
him.  With  care  he  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  hat;  the  bees  took  flight 
again,  leaving  the  man  unharmed. 

13.  At  the  .Wimbledon  Club  Grounds,  Mr.  W.  Renshaw,  who  had  held 
the  Lawn  Tennis  Championship  of  England  for  four  years,  defeated  Mr. 
H.  F.  Lawford,  by  three  sets  to  one,  Mr.  Lawford  having  previously  defeated 
Mr.  E.  Benshaw  in  the  contest  for  the  All  Comers  Gk)ld  Prize. 

—  Lord  Wolseley,  accompanied  by  Sir  Redvers  BuUer,  Lord  Chailea 
Beresford  and  others,  arrived  in  London  from  the  Soudan. 

—  The  New  National  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Amsterdam,  erected  from 
designs  by  M.  P.  Cuypers,  was  opened  by  the  Home  Minister  in  the  presence 
of  a  distinguished  assemblage  of  persons  from  all  countries.  The  new  build- 
ing, which  was  commenced  in  1876,  cost  two  millions  of  gilders. 
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13.  Henry  Alt,  a  German  journeyman  baker,  hanged  at  Newgate  for  the 
murder  of  Charles  Howard,  whom  he  had  stabbed  with  a  dagger. 

—  A  serious  fire  broke  out  in  the  timber-yard  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Belvedere 
Road,  Waterloo  Bridge,  which  rapidly  spread  to  the  adjoining  premises  in  the 
Waterloo  Road,  and  was  not  got  under  until  half  a  dozen  houses  had  been 
destroyed. 

14.  A  police-constable  named  Davis  was  shot  three  times  whilst 
attempting  to  apprehend  two  burglars  wearing  masks,  on  the  roof  of  a  house 
in  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  Notting  Hill.  The  burglars  escaped,  leaving 
behind  them  a  revolver,  four  chambers  of  which  had  been  discharged. 

—  Thunder  and  hail,  combined  with  water-spouts  and  deluges  of  rain 
reported  from  most  parts  of  Austria  ;  in  some  cases  serious  inundations  fol- 
lowing swept  away  houses  and  live  stock  to  a  considerable  extent. 

—  The  Munster  Bank,  established  in  1879,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of 
1,500,000^.,  suspended  payment,  causing  great  panic  and  distress  among  the 
Irish  farmers  and  others  who  were  the  principal  depositors  and  shareholders. 

15.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  drove  from  Studley  Royal,  where 
they  were  the  guests  of  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  to  Leeds,  to  open  the  Yorkshire 
College,  of  which  the  buildings  had  been  completed. 

—  The  Royal  Agricultural  Show  held  this  year  at  Preston  opened. 

—  The  celebration  of  the  National  F^te  at  Paris,  although  wanting  in 
many  of  its  usual  attractions,  was  marked  by  an  anti-English  demonstration 
in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Normandie. 

—  Numerous  large  fires  reported  from  various  parts  of  Russia.  In  the 
suburb  of  Warsaw  known  as  Neupraga  thirty  houses  were  destroyed  and  four 
hundred  persons  rendered  homoless.  Almost  simultaneously  the  older  portion 
of  the  city  of  Kursh  was  in  flames,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  above  a  hundred 
houses  had  been  destroyed. 

10.  The  Guards  "Camel"  Corps,  including  the  Heavy  Dragoons,  which 
had  done  so  much  good  service  in  the  Soudan  and  marched  across  the  desert 
from  Korti  to  the  Nile,  reached  London  and  were  received  with  great  honour 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  principal  officers  of  the  Guards. 

—  The  election  at  Aylesbury,  consequent  on  the  elevation  of  Sir  Nathaniel 
Rothschild  to  the  Peerage,  resulted  in  the  return  of  Baron  Ferdinand  de 
Rothschild  (Liberal)  by  2,353  votes  over  the  Conservative  candidate,  Mr. 
Graham  (1,416  votes). 

—  The  grounds  adjoining  the  Niagara  Falls  on  the  American  side  having 
been  purchased  by  the  New  York  State,  and  the  proprietary  and  other  rights 
extinguished  at  a  cost  of  nearly  one  and  a-half  million  dollars,  the  park 
was  formally  given  over  to  the  public  and  thrown  open. 

17.  In  the  course  of  certain  building  operations  going  on  near  the  Monte 
Testaccio,  the  English  Cemetery  at  Rome,  two  of  the  ancient  warehouses  or 
granaries  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  for  the  storage  of  imports  were  dis- 
covered. One  of  these  was  found  to  be  filled  with  elephants'  tusks,  and  the 
other  with  lentils.  The  latter  were  presumably  shipped  as  ballast ;  the  ivory 
of  the  tusks  was  wholly  decayed. 

20.  About  25,000  cotton  operatives  at  Oldham  came  out  on  strike  against 
a  proposed  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  their  wages. 
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20.  The  yacht  race  from  Dover  to  Ostend  won  by  the  yawl  Arethusa^ 
which  covered  the  distance  (70  miles)  in  4^  hours. 

—  A  fourth  part  of  the  town  of  Kesht  on  the  Persian  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
including  numerous  mosques,  warehouses,  and  caravanserais,  destroyed  by  fire. 

—  In  reply  to  a  deputation  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Munster  Bank, 
Lord  Carnarvon  stated  that  the  Government  could  not  properly  give  aid  to 
a  commercial  institution  in  active  operation.  It  subsequently  transpired  that 
part  of  the  difficulties  were  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  managing  director, 
Mr.  Farquharson,  who  absconded,  and  against  whom  defalcations  amounting 
to  upwards  of  70,000^  were  charged. 

21.  H.M.S.  Hecla,  a  torpedo-ship,  one  of  the  evolutionary  squadron,  on 
returning  to  Portland,  and  a  steamer,  the  Cheerful,  bound  from  Falmouth  to 
Liverpool,  came  into  collision  off  the  Land's  End  in  a  thick  haze.  The 
Cheerful  was  struck  amidships  and  at  once  began  to  settle  down,  and  in  foor 
minutes  disappeared.  Of  the  fifty  passengers  and  crew  on  board  all  except 
thirteen  were  saved  by  the  Hecla,  which  received  severe  damage,  and  with 
difficulty  reached  Plymouth. 

—  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  announced  the  intended  resignation  of 
Captain  Gosset,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  after  having  been  in  the  service  of 
the  House  for  forty-nine  years. 

22.  The  Committee  of  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  gave  judgment 
in  favour  of  Major  Maitland,  who  claimed  the  Earldom  of  Lauderdale,  against 
Sir  James  Gibson  Maitland. 

—  The  Caistor  life-boat,  when  hastening  to  rescue  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
which  had  gone  ashore  on  the  Barber  sand,  struck  on  a  sunken  wreck  and 
sank  almost  immediately  ;  eight  of  the  men  were  drowned,  and  the  remainder 
saved  by  a  shrimp-boat. 

—  At  Frankfort-on-Maine,  during  the  burial  of  a  Social  Democrat,  the 
police  suddenly  ordered  the  assembly  to  disperse,  and  without  giving  the 
mourners  time  to  obey  drew  their  sabres  and  wounded  a  number,  including 
women  and  children. 

23.  The  marriage  of  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice  with  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenberg  celebrated  at  Whippingham  Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Queen,  the  Royal  Family,  and  a  distinguished  party  of  English  nobility; 
no  representatives  of  the  German  reigning  dynasties  attended. 

—  During  a  violent  thunderstorm  at  Torre-Cajetani,  a  small  town  near 
Anagni,  thirteen  persons  were  killed  and  twenty-two  severely  injured  by 
lightning. 

—  Severe  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rungpur 
(Bengal),  during  which  a  village  near  Natron  sank  completely  into  the  earth. 

—  Cotopaxi,  the  principal  volcano  of  Ecuador,  burst  into  violent  erup- 
tion, streams  of  lava  and  showers  of  stones  burying  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  of  Chimbo  and  destroying  many  lives. 

24.  A  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  the  BatignoUes  quarter  of  Paris  amongst 
the  carpenters'  shop  and  warehouses  where  carpets  are  stored  during  the 
summer  months.  Five  blocks  of  buildings  containing  workmen's  lodgings 
were  burnt  out ;  several  persons  were  severely  injured,  and  property  to  the 
value  of  several  millions  of  francs  destroyed. 

—  Earl  Spencer  entertained  at  a  dinner  at  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
attended  by  200  Peers  and  Members  of  Parliament  and  presided  over  by  the 
Marquess  of  Hartington. 
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24.  At  Cologne,  two  houses  on  the  Holzmarkt,  occupied  altogether  by 
sixteen  families,  suddenly  fell  in.  Seven  persons  were  killed  and  nearly 
fifty  were  more  or  less  injured. 

25.  A  crew  of  eight  members  of  the  Oxford  University  and  Dover  Rowing 
Clubs  left  Dover  in  an  outrigged  skiff  about  10.16  a.m.  and  reached  Calais 
in  safety  at  2.45  p.m.  In  the  course  of  the  row  two  of  the  crew  were  dis^ 
abled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Six-inch  splashboards  had  been  fitted  to  the 
boat  and  its  ends  covered  with  canvas,  and  each  man  was  furnished  with  a 
sponge  for  baling. 

—  A  water-spout  broke  over  the  Cordal  mountains,  near  Castle  Island  in 
tlie  south  of  Ireland,  causing  a  torrent,  which  swept  down  the  mountain 
sides  and  carried  away  everything  in  its  course. 

26.  An  alarming  accident  took  place  at  Chatham  pier,  where  a  large 
number  of  excursionists  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  steamboat.  The 
"brow''  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  piers  suddenly  gave  way,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  persons  were  thrown  into  the  water.  By  the  prompt 
exertions  of  the  piermen  and  boatmen  all  were  extricated,  with  trifling 
injuries,  except  one  child. 

—  The  principal  events  of  the  Wimbledon  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  were  decided  as  follows  : — 

Alexandra  Prize — any  rifle,  highest  possible  score  66 — Corp.  T.  Loach 

(1st  Notts) 64 

Alfred   Prize— Martini    Henry,   7    shots    200  yds.,   highest   possible 

score  35— Sergt.  J.  P.  Williamson  (1st  Renfrew)     ....        32 

St,  George's  Vase — any  rifle,  500  yds.,  highest   possible    score  36 — 

Private  Ferguson  (2nd  Perth) 34 

Queen's  Prize,  1st  stage — Martini  Henry,  7  shots  200,  600  and  600  yds. 

—Sergt.  Bulmer  (31,  31,  and  24) 86 

Do.  1st  and  2nd  stage — 10  shots  at  600  and  15  at  600  yds. — Colour- 
Sergt.  R.  H.  Simonds  (14th  Middlesex,  winner  N.R.A.  Silver  Medal 

and  Badge) 189 

Do.  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  stages— 16  shots  at  800  and  900  yds. — Sergt. 

Bulmer  (2nd  V.  B.  Lincoln) 127 

Aggregate  3  stages        .        307. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Prize — Martini  Henry,  7  shots  at  200  and  16  shots  at 

600  yds.,  highest  possible  score  105 — Sergt.  Garnett  (4th  Stafford)  .         96 

Duke  of  Cambridge's  Prize — Military  Breech-loading,  16  shots  1,000 

yds.,highest  possible  score  76—  Private W.  Braithwaite(10th  Lanark)        68 

Albert  Jewel,  1st  stage  -600  yds.,  highest  possible  score  76 — Arrow- 
smith  (Bristol  Engineers) 70 

Do.  2nd  stage — 1,000  yds ,  highest  possible  score  50 — Arrowsmith    .        46 
„          „           1,000  yds.,  highest  possible  score  75 — Major  M'Kerell 
(1st  Ayr.) 66 

Wimbledon  Cup— any  rifle,  1,000  yds.,  highest  possible   score  76  — 

Turner  (Birmingham) 68 

Spencer  Cup— 500  yds.,  highest  possible  score  35— Vogel  (Charterhouse)      29 

China  Cup — 10  men  10  shots  each,  600  yds.— Dampier  .         .         .       414 

Ashburton    Shield — teams     of   8,   Martini    Henry,   7    shots    each — 

Clifton  /  200  yds 237  \    .o^ 

College! 500  yds 193/   *^" 

Humphrey  Challenge  Cup — any  rifle,  4  men  15  shots  each,  highest  pos- 
sible score  000 — 

800  yds.        900  yds.        1000  jds. 
Oxford  .         .  266  237  203  Total    706 

Cambridge    .        .  261  216  195  „       662 

Vizianagram  Cup— any  rifle,  3  on  a  side,  6  shots   each  600  yards, 
highest  possible  score  300 — 

Lords 277 

Commons  , 270 
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International  Trophy— teams  of  20, 7  shots  each,  200, 600,  and  600  yds. 

Scotland 168€ 

Do.  Teams  of  8,  seven  shots  each,  200,  600,  and  600  yds. 
Kolapore  Cup— Martini  Henry,  highest   possible  score  736^Mother 

Country ,        .        .        .        .       650 

United  Service  Challenge  Cup— teams  of  8,  7  shots,  200,  600,  and  600 

yds. — Volunteers 674 

,       Army  and  Navy  Challenge  Cup — 7  shots  each,  200  and  600  yds — 

]  Ist  stage,  O'Shaughnessy,  P.O.  1st  Class  (H.M.S.  Excellent)  .         63 

2nd  stage,  L.  C.  Gahagen  (2nd  Tel.  Bat.  Royal  Eogineers)     .         .        27 

I  Wimbledon  Cup — Martini  Henry,  600  yds,  highest  possible  score  60 — 

'  Private  D.  Yat<js  (Ist  Edinburgh) 46 

J  Marquess  of  Hartington's  Cup — any  rifle,  900  yds.,  highest  possible 

score  36 — Major  Pearce  (4th  Devon) 34 

St  Leger — any  rifle,  900  yds.,  highest  possible  score  60 — Lieut.  J.  Gib- 
son (Ist  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk) 39 

i  Public  Schools  Veterans — team  of  6 — Cheltenham        ....       205 

'4  The  Chancellor's  Plat« — Cambridge 606 

(Oxford  scored  610,  but  one  rifle  not  standing  the  tri^er  test  was 
'  disqualified), 

Elcho  Shield— teams  of  8,  15  shots  each  at  800,  900,  and  1000  yds. — 

England '  .     1574 

27.  The  Egyptian  three  per  cent,  loan  of  9,000,000?.  guaranteed  by  the 
European  Powers,  issued  simultaneously  in  London,  Paris,  Frankfort,  and 
Berlin  at  95^. 

—  The  Transvaal  Government,  being  unable  to  meet  its  liabilitieSy  sus- 
pended payment. 

—  In  an  allocution  delivered  at  a  consistory,  the  Pope  condemned  the 
interference  o9  the  Italian  Government  with  ecclesiastical  processions,  and 
renewed  his  protest  against  its  occupation  of  Rome  ;  he  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  obstacles  created  for  the  Church  in  France  and  the  difliculties  which 
had  arisen  in  the  way  of  a  complete  understanding  with  Prussia. 

28.  The  grain-wharves  on  the  Neva,  in  St.  Petersbur^g;,  were  set  on  fire 
by  lightning,  and  burned  for  four  hours ;  and  the  cotton  spinning  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  Rossovanoff,  at  Kinechma,  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
involving  the  loss  of  nearly  a  million  roubles. 

29.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  entertained  at  the  Mansion  House  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Lord  Wolseley  returning  thanks  for  the  Army,  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  for  the  Navy,  and  Lord  Salisbury  for  the  Government. 

30.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  scene  store  belonging  to  the  Elephant  &  Castle 
Theatre,  New  Kent  Road,  and  rapidly  spread  to  the  adjoining  railway  station, 
which  for  some  time  was  in  danger  of  total  destruction. 

—  A  new  first-class  ironclad,  the  Fraiicisco  Morsini,  of  10,000  tons 
burden,  launched  at  Venice  in  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  an 
enormous  assemblage  of  people. 

—  After  thirty-three  days'  hearing,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster's  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  decided  that  the  projectors  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
had  proved  the  preamble  of  their  Bill,  with  the  following  conditions  : — That 
the  dredging  should  be  15  feet  instead  of  12  feet ;  that  the  five  millions  of 
capital  should  be  raised  independently  of  the  1,710,000?.  required  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal  and  Mersey  and  Irwell  undertakings ;  and 
that  the  canal  should  come  through  the  land  after  entering  the  lock  at 
Eastham. 
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30.  The  garrison  of  Kassala,  unable  to  hold  out  longer,  made  an  amicable 
arrangement  with  the  hostile  tribes,  and  surrendered  the  town  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  heroic  resistance  of  more  than  a  year. 

31.  The  principal  events  at  the  Gk>odwood  Race  Meeting  decided  as 
follows  : — 

Richmond  Stakes. — Mr.  J.  H.  Houldsworth's  colt,  Sunrise,  8  st.  13  lbs.     Seven 

started. 
Goodwood  Plate. — Baron  Rothschild's  Laveret,  4  yrs.,  8  st.   6  lbs.     Four 

started. 
Steward's  Cup. — Mr.  F.  Morton's  Dalmeney,  6  yrs.,  6  st.  13  lbs.    Eighteen 

started. 
Sussex  Stakes. — Mr.   Brodrick-Cloete's  Paradox,  3  yrs.,  8  st.   10  lbs.      Six 

started. 
Goodwood  Cup. — Baron  de  Hirsch's  Althorp,  3  yrs.,  7  st.  7  lbs.     Five  started. 
Chesterfield  Cup. — M.  Lef6vre*s  Hermitage,  4  yrs.,  8  st.  12  lbs.     Ten  started. 

—  The  rector  of  Saham  Toney,  Norfolk,  before  a  large  congregation,  ex- 
communicated a  parishioner  aged  82,  for  persistent  neglect  of  the  Church's 
ordinance,  and  refusal  of  her  ministrations. 

—  Prince  Henry  Maurice  of  Battenberg  attended  the  House  of  Peers  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  according  to  the  prescribed  form  ;  but,  as  appeared, 
prematurely.  A  Naturalisation  Bill  was  at  once  introduced,  and  rapidly  passed 
through  both  Houses. 

—  At  an  auction  held  at  the  Tam  o'  Shanter  Inn,  Ayr,  several  relics  of  the 
poet  Bums  were  sold.  The  *  Tam  o'  Shanter '  and  *  Souter  Johnnie  Chairs ' 
fetched  47/.  each,  and  were  secured  for  the  Bums  Cottage.  The  *  Stirrup 
Cup,'  a  small  wooden  bowl  with  a  silver  band,  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Christie 
for  5bl. 

—  The  unostentatious  funeral  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  took  place  in  the 
Mausoleum  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue  at  Ramsgate,  a  facsimile  of  the  tomb  of 
Rachel  at  Bethlehem. 

AUGUST. 

1.  The  cholera  reported  to  have  appeared  at  Marseilles. 

2.  A  fire  broke  out  on  the  water  side  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  rapidly 
extended  for  a  distance  of  half  a  nule.  Enormous  damage  was  done  to  ware- 
houses and  shipping. 

3.  Joseph  Tucker  executed  in  Nottingham  gaol,  for  the  murder  of  Elizabeth 
Williamson  by  pouring  paraffin  oil  over  her  and  setting  fire  to  her  clothes. 

—  A  serious  collision  between  two  excursion  trains  took  place  outside 
Chester  railway  station,  three  carriages  being  completely  overturned  and  jammed 
against  a  signal-box.     Thirteen  passengers  were  somewhat  seriously  injured. 

—  A  terrible  cyclone  burst  over  Philadelphia,  destroying  hundreds  of 
houses  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  Five  persons  were  killed  outright,  and  nearly 
a  Imndred,  on  being  extricated  from  the  ruins,  were  removed  to  the  hospital. 
On  the  Delaware  river  great  wreckage  took  place,  and  one  large  pleasure 
steamer  was  completely  destroyed. 

—  Payment  of  house-tax  for  the  British  Legation  at  Madrid  having  been 
demanded  and  refused,  the  Finance  Minister  despatched  an  official  with  the 
object  of  making  a  seizure  of  furniture  to  cover  the  claim  (SOL).     On  the 
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object  of  his  visit  becoming  known,  he  was  promptly  and  vigorously  ejecte 
I"  from  the  Legation. 

4.  The  trial  of  the  twenty-six  half-breeds  who  had  been  made  prisonei 
i  in  the  rebeUion  in  the  North- West  province  of  Canada,  took  place  at  R^rim 
:                              Riel  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.     Some  of  his  councillo] 

pleaded  guilty. 

t\  

—  A  funeral  service  held  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  occasion  of  Gex 
eral  Grant's  interment,  at  which  representatives  of  the  various  members  ( 

|;  the  Royal  family  and  numerous  distinguished  persons,  political  and  militai] 

ij  were  present.     In  the  United  States  the  services  began  at  the  cottage  of  Mi 

J  McGregor,  whence  the  coffin  was  borne  to  the  railway  station  by  veterans  c 

i  the  great  war,  and  placed  on  a  magnificent  car  for  conveyance  to  New  Tori 

>'  where  the  body  was  to  lie  in  state  in  the  City  Hall. 

i 

5.  At  Ilkeston,  Notts,  where  the  colliers  have  been  on  strike,  it  havin 

become  known  that  some  men  had  resumed  work  at  reduced  wages,  upward 
of  a  thousand  men  and  women  assembled  at  the  pit's  mouth  to  await  tb 

?  arrival  of  the  "  blacklegs."    Disappointed  of  their  victims,  they  commence 

rioting  and  wrecking  all  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood.  Reinforcemeni 
of  police  having  been  telegraphed  for,  the  mob  was  attacked  and  driven  seven 

>;  miles  along  the  road. 

—  The  English  Consulate  at  Adrianople  burned  down.  Consul  Calvei 
and  his  two  sisters  having  barely  time  to  rush  from  the  house  barefooted  i 

[i  their  night-dresses  in  order  to  save  their  lives.    Miss  Calvert,  by  her  presenc 

of  mind,  was  able  to  extricate  her  servant. 

6.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria  visited  the  Emperor  of  German 
at  Gastein,  where  they  spent  two  days. 

—  Mr.  H.  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  elected  Slade  Professor  of  Art  at  Oxfor 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ruskin. 

—  At  Yittoria,  during  a  buU  fight,  a  bull  on  being  let  into  the  arena  daahe 
over  the  barrier  and  alighted  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  tossing  and  gorin 
those  nearest  to  him.  A  company  of  civil  guards  ran  off.  When  the  bu 
had  half-cleared  the  plaza  of  its  occupants,  he  trotted  out  into  the  promt 
nade  and  made  further  onslaughts  on  the  crowd.  At  length  he  was  brougl 
down  by  a  shot — but  not  before  he  had  killed  many  and  severely  injure 
more  of  the  spectators. 

7.  During  a  trial  trip  on  the  Newry  and  Bessbrook  Electric  Tramway,  th 
car  having  reached  a  point  where  there  was  a  sharp  decline,  the  brake  wi 
applied,  but  the  apparatus  did  not  work.  The  car  dashed  down  the  hill 
and  the  three  occupants,  seeing  a  coUision  with  two  empty  trucks  to  b 
inevitable,  jumped  out  and  were  all  severely  injured. 

—  The  Cunard  Lino  Steamer  Etruria  reached  Crookhaven,  havin 
made  the  passage  from  New  York  in  six  days  six  hours — the  fastest  on  recorc 

—  A  respectable  middle-aged  man  committed  suicide  in  Paris  by  thiowin 
himself  from  the  gallery  connecting  the  two  turrets  of  the  Cathedral  of  Noti 
Dame. 

—  During  a  severe  thunderstorm  which  burst  over  London  and  its  neigl 
bourhood,  the  steeple  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Highgate,  was  struck  b 
lightning  and  the  building  damaged. 
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8.  Charles  H.  Boydell,  who  had  been  arrested  at  Vienna  for  writing 
threatening  letters  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  view  to  extort  money,  sentenced 
to  six  months'  hard  labour.  His  defence  was  that  his  only  object  in  writing 
them  was  to  be  brought  to  London,  as  he  was  penniless. 

—  The  body  of  General  Grant  brought  from  Mt.  McGregor  and  interred 
in  Riverside  Park,  New  York,  overlooking  the  Hudson  River.  The  funeral 
pageant  was  of  imposing  grandeur.  The  military,  25,000  strong,  were  headed 
by  General  Hancock,  with  other  distinguished  generals  and  admirals  of  the 
Federal  and  Confederate  armies.  A  procession,  2J  miles  in  length,  pre- 
ceded the  hearse,  drawn  by  twenty-four  black  horses  led  by  negroes,  and 
escorted  by  a  guard  of  honour  drawn  from  the  Grand  Army  of  1866.  Amongst 
the  pall-bearers  were  Federal  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  and  Confe- 
derate Generals  Johnston  and  Buckner.  Behind  the  crowd  of  carriages  came, 
under  the  command  of  General  Sickles,  20,000  veterans  (mostly  maimed)  of 
the  Civil  War. 

—  A  robbery  of  15,000^.  worth  of  jewellery  committed  in  Oxford  Street 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  from  the  carriage  of  a  lady,  who  had  alighted  at  a 
shop  door. 

10.  Two  executions  took  place  in  Paris,  the  culprits  being  Marchandon, 
tlie  murderer  of  Madame  Comet,  a  Creole  lady,  and  Gaspard,  the  assassin  of 
M.  Delaunay,  a  truck  maker. 

12.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  under  Lord  Wolseley  for  its  services  in 
Egypt  moved  and  unanimously  carried  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
announcement  made  that  the  Queen  had  raised  Lord  Wolseley  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Viscount. 

—  A  small  boat,  18  feet  in  length  and  4  in  breadth,  manned  by  one 
person,  Captain  Christian  Svendsen,  reached  Milwall  in  safety,  having  left 
Stockholm  thirteen  days  previously.  He  suffered  more  from  want  of  sleep 
and  provisions  than  from  other  causes,  although  he  had  met  with  stormy 
weather  in  the  North  Sea. 

—  The  Orange  Apprentice  Boys'  celebration  at  Londonderry  passed  off 
(juietly,  neither  procession  nor  speeches  being  interrupted. 

—  Severe  gales  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  and  England.  In  the  former 
tlie  cold  was  intense,  six  inches  of  snow  on  some  of  the  mountain  ranges  and 
the  fisliing  fleets  of  Fraserburgh  suffered  serious  damage  ;  whilst  in  the 
southern  parts  of  England  a  long  protracted  drought  coupled  with  hot 
weather  seriously  compromised  the  harvest. 

13.  News  received  at  Madrid  of  the  occupation  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  or 
New  Philippines,  in  the  North  Pacific,  a  group  claimed  by  and  recognised 
as  belonging  to  Spain  for  many  generations,  although  never  colonised.  Two 
of  tlie  islands  contain  some  very  imposing  ruins  of  stone  works,  the  object 
and  origin  of  which  have  never  been  ascertained, 

—  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  the  first  appointment  under  the  new  Act. 

—  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  decided  to 
employ  the  railway  plant  intended  for  the  Suakin-Berber  line  (about  60 
miles),  but  never  required,  in  perfecting  the  defence  of  the  south  coast,  by 
laying  down  lines  in  the  rear  of  the  forts  protecting  Chatham,  Portsmouth, 
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and  Plymouth.    These  purely  military  railways  would  also  be  connected  with 
the  various  main  railroads  of  their  respective  districts. 

14.  The  sixth  session  of  the  tenth  Parliament  of  the  present  reign  pro- 
rogued by  Royal  Commission. 

—  M.  Henri  Rochefort  published  in  his  journal  '4'Intransigeant "  a 
letter  from  M.  G.  Selikovitsch,  ''  ex-interpreter  of  the  Military  Staff  in  the 
Soudan,"  affirming  that  Olivier  Pain  was  '*  assassinated  by  order  of  the 
English  Military  Staff,"  and  further  asserting  that  a  reward  of  5(M.  was 
offered  for  the  capture  of  Olivier  Pain  alive  or  dead.  M.  Rochefort  followed 
up  this  publication  with  the  suggestion  that,  unless  reparation  were 
demanded  by  the  French  Government,  reprisals  should  be  made  on  the 
English  Ambassador,  or  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  next  in  Paris. 

15.  A  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Albert  Palace,  Battersea,  recalling  the 
custom  of  crowning  a  *'  rosi^re,"  still  retained  in  a  few  places  in  France. 
Instead  of  the  rosi^re  being  elected  by  the  voices  of  her  townspeople  the 
Vicar  of  St.  Anne's,  Walworth,  fixed  upon  a  workgirl,  Fanny  Butler,  who 
had  most  distinguished  herself  by  industry,  good  character,  and  devotion  to 
an  old  and  invalid  parent.  The  choice  was  approved  by  her  fellows  and 
confirmed  by  a  large  congregation.  In  addition  to  the  floral  crown  the  roai^re 
was  presented  with  a  purse  of  money. 

16.  A  statue  by  M.  Frank  erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Chanzy  and 
the  Army  of  the  Loire  unveiled  at  Le  Mans  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
M.  Allain  Targ^,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage. 

—  A  grand  historical  procession,  a  mile  in  length,  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Brussels,  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  into  Belgium.  It  represented  the  modes  of  conveyance 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  was  closed  with  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
first  train  from  Brussels  to  Malines  in  1835,  on  which  occasion  George 
Stephenson  was  present. 

17.  M.  Rothan,  a  French  diplomatist,  who  had  for  many  years  been  living 
in  retirement  on  his  Alsatian  estates,  expelled  from  Germany  by  the  police. 
In  1865  M.  Rothan  had  been  Secretary  to  the  French  Embassy  at  Berlin, 
and  subsequently  Consul-General  for  France  at  Hamburg.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  well-known  books.  The  reason  alleged  for  his  expulsion  was  his 
nomination  (without  his  knowledge)  as  one  of  the  Vice-I*resident8  of  the 
French  Patriotic  League,  of  which  body  he  was  not  even  a  member. 

—  Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  Canon  of  Rochester,  and  Oriel  Professor  of 
Scripture,  appointed  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

—  The  prefect  of  the  Paris  police,  adopting  the  suggestion  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Council,  decided  that  the  remains  of  bodies  dissected  in  the  Paris 
hospitals,  averaging  above  4,000  per  annum,  should  be  cremated. 

18.  A  large  block  of  warehouses  in  Bucknell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  totally 
destroyed  by  a  fire  originating  on  the  premises  of  the  "  Bent  Wood  Company," 
but  spreading  to  the  buildings  on  either  side. 

—  The  Guatemala  Government  announced  that,  owing  to  the  expense  of 
the  late  war,  interest-payments  on  the  foreign  and  domestic  debt  would  be 
suspended  for  one  year,  in  order  to  meet  the  arrears  in  the  army  and  civil 
expenditure. 
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19.  In  consequence  of  the  general  prevalence  of  cholera  throughout  Spain, 
the  local  authorities  of  the  Canary  Islands,  supported  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion, refused  to  admit  to  their  ports  any  vessels  from  the  home  country.  The 
newly  appointed  Governor  on  arriving  from  Cadiz  was  allowed  to  land  with- 
out opposition,  but  within  a  very  short  time  riotous  proceedings  began, 
tho  Governor  and  his  escort  being  attacked  by  the  population.  The  local 
authorities  resigned  en  masse,  and  the  streets  and  public  buildings  were 
occupied  by  soldiers. 

20.  The  little  town  of  Landeck,  in  the  Tyrol,  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 

fire. 

21.  A  conference,  lasting  the  whole  day  and  evening,  held  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  attended  by  representatives,  from  all  parts,  of  those  interested  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  dealing  with  vice  and  immorality.  A  pastoral  from 
the  Bishop  of  London  was  read  at  the  meeting. 

—  At  Arklow,  Mr.  Pamell,  entertaining  the  Dublin  Corporation,  delivered 
a  speech  in  which,  in  sketching  the  future  of  Ireland  separated  from  English 
rule,  he  declared  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  a  policy  protecting,  by  high 
duties,  Irish  trade  and  manufactures  against  English  competition. 

—  A  party  of  five  English  gentlemen,  who  were  staying  at  Homburg, 
arrested  at  Frankfort  whilst  paying  a  visit  to  that  city.  Two  detectives  took 
them  into  custody  shortly  after  their  arrival,  and  conveyed  them  at  once  to 
prison,  refusing  to  allow  them  the  means  of  communicating  with  their 
friends  or  the  Consul.  It  was  not  until  many  hours  had  passed  that  they  were 
released,  the  police  admitting  that  they  had  committed  a  mistake. 

22.  At  Berlin  the  International  Telegraph  Conference  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  for  a  reduced  tariff : — '*  One  simple  terminal  rate  and  one 
simple  transit  rate  for  all  the  States  forming  part  of  the  European  system. 
The  terminal  rate  to  be  fixed  at  10  c.  per  word,  and  the  transit  rate  at  8  c. 
per  word,  except  for  the  smaller  States,  for  which  the  terminal  rate  will  be 
(>.}  c.  per  word,  and  the  transit  rate  4  c. ;  Russia  and  Turkey  to  be  allowed  to 
impose  an  additional  rate,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  long 
telegraph  lines  through  extensive  and  partly  uncultivated  districts." 

—  A  mass  meeting  held  in  Hyde  Park,  under  the  patronage  of  many  of 
tlie  clergy  of  all  denominations,  to  '*  express  the  shame  and  indignation  of 
the  people  of  London  at  the  prevalence  of  criminal  vice  in  their  midst." 
Resolutions  to  this  effect  were  passed  at  twelve  platforms. 

—  The  Cunard  steamer  Etruria  reached  Sandyhook  in  6  days  1  hour  9 
minutes  mean  time  (6  days  5  hours  31  minutes  corrected  time)  from  Queens- 
town,  beating  the  Oregon^s  fastest  run  by  4J  hours.  On  the  previous  trip 
homeward  the  Etruria  had  beaten  all  previous  records  by  6  hours. 

23.  A  collision  took  place  on  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  near 
EarPs  (^Dom-t  Station,  a  Putney  train  running  directly  into  an  Addison  Road 
train  at  the  point  where  the  two  lines  cross.  Both  engines  were  broken 
out  of  shape,  the  drivers  and  stokers  and  one  passenger  being  seriously 
injured,  the  driver  of  the  latter  train  succumbing  after  a  few  hours,  and  the 
stoker  lingering  some  time  longer.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  un- 
perceived  breakage  of  the  pin  holding  the  two  joints  of  the  signal  post,  which 
therefore  failed  to  act. 

24.  Mr.  Pamell  entertained  at  Dublin  at  a  dinner  given  by  his  Parlia- 
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meniary  colleagues,  and  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health  reviewed  the  events 
of  the  previous  five  years,  and  declared  that  the  future  work  of  the  National 
party  would  be  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  legislative  independence  to 
Ireland. 

25.  A  terrific  storm  burst  in  full  fury  over  many  of  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  States  of  the  Union.  Intense  heat  had  prevailed  for  some  days, 
followed  by  a  rapid  fall  of  the  mercury.  In  Charleston  one-fourth  of  the 
houses  were  unroofed  or  otherwise  wrecked,  a  dozen  ships  were  blown  ashore, 
and  from  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  disasters  were  reported.  In  Con- 
necticut the  damage  to  the  tobacco  crop  alone  was' estimated  at  1^  million 
dollars.  Whilst  the  heat  in  the  States  was  almost  unbearable,  a  hard  froet 
prevailed  in  Manitoba. 

—  The  Czar,  Czarina,  and  Cesarewitch,  attended  by  a  brilliant  suite, 
arrived  at  Kremsier,  in  Austrian  Poland,  where  they  were  met  by  the  £m- 
peror  and  Empress  of  Austria,  and  great  fetes  were  held  in  honour  of  the 
Imperial  meeting. 

—  A  terrible  explosion  took  place  in  the  laboratory  of  a  firework  manu- 
factory at  Civita  Yecchia.  Several  persons  were  killed  and  many  injured, 
and  in  the  disastrous  fire  which  ensued  a  large  quantity  of  property  was 
destroyed. 

26.  The  Great  Ebor  Handicap  (1^  mile)  won  by  Lord  Cadogan's  Mate, 
6  yrs.,  8  st.  11  lbs.  (Archer),  defeating  the  favourite,  Bonaparte,  and  seven 
others. 

—  Repeated  and  severe  earthquake  shocks  felt  at  Kindberg,  in  the  Sty- 
rian  Alps,  and  almost  simultaneously  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

—  The  expulsion  of  Poles  from  Germany  assumed  large  proportions,  the 
law  being  applied  equally  to  Russian  and  Austrian  Poles.  In  one  district  of 
which  the  population  was  returned  at  10,000,  no  fewer  than  6,000  orders  of 
expulsion  were  issued. 

—  A  meeting  held  at  Mile  End  to  protest  against  the  long  hours  of  work 
imposed  upon  the  drivers  of  omnibuses  and  tramcars  in  the  metropolis. 

28.  Intelligence  arrived  from  Aden  that  the  EngUsh  Government  had 
annexed  Ambado,  a  seaport  in  the  Somalis  country,  on  the  coast  of  Tadjiura 
Bay. 

—  A  lion  belonging  to  a  menagerie  travelling  through  Western  France 
escaped  from  its  cage,  and  after  nearly  a  week^s  wandering  was  seen  by  three 
bathers  at  St.  Breinc  I'Oc^an.  Alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  animal,  and 
ignorant  of  whence  it  came,  the  bathers  seized  their  guns  and  fired  a  volley  of 
slugs,  which  at  once  proved  mortal. 

—  A  large  timber  yard  in  Kennington  Road  caught  fire  and  spread 
rapidly  to  the  adjoining  houses,  of  which  twelve  were  completely  destroyed 
and  many  others  seriously  damaged  before  the  flames  could  be  subdued. 

—  A  large  piece  of  Lee  Mount,  a  cliff  overhanging  the  sea  at  Dawlish, 
gave  way,  burying  a  number  of  people,  of  whom  three  were  crushed  to  death. 

—  The  cholera,  which  had  been  increasing  in  virulence  in  the  south  of 
France,  suddenly  appeared  in  Italy,  at  Ponzone,  a  village  in  the  mountains 
near  Acqui. 

—  At  the  Memorial  Theatre,   Stratford-on-Avon,    the    anniversary  of 
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Shakspeare's  birth  t^as  celebrated  by  a  performance  of  "As  you  Like  it," 
in  which  Miss  Anderson  took  the  part  of  Rosalind. 

31.  A  contest  (the  first  of  a  series  of  three)  took  place  at  Lillie  Bridge 
Grounds  between  Mr.  W.  G.  George,  the  champion  amateur,  and  William 
Cummings,  the  champion  professional  runner.  The  amateur  led  through- 
out, and  won  by  thirty  yards  (one  mile  course).     Time  4  min.  20|  sec. 

—  Nearly  the  whole  male  population  of  Lewis  being  absent  from  home  at 
the  herring  fishing  on  the  east  coast,  the  Uig  tacksmen  arranged  to  take  re- 
possession of  the  disputed  Uig  Islands,  which  the  crofters  maintained  to  be 
theirs.  A  general  gathering  of  tacksmen,  ground  officers,  gillies,  and  shep- 
lierds  from  the  surrounding  district  was  held  for  this  purpose.  The  crofters' 
wives  and  daughters,  having  been  made  aware  of  the  invasion,  held  a  council 
of  war,  and  determined  to  resist  the  invaders  at  all  hazards,  both  on  sea  and 
land.  A  large  fleet  of  sailing  boats  was  accordingly  got  ready,  and  when  the 
tacksmen  hove  in  sight  the  women  were  ready  for  action,  each  being  armed 
with  a  stout  stick  and  a  lapful  of  stones.  A  fight  commenced  about  a  mile 
from  land,  which  lasted  for  fully  four  hours.  After  a  hot  and  well-contested 
battle  the  women  came  ofi"  victorious,  driving  the  tacksmen  off  without 
having  permitted  them  to  land  their  sheep,  whilst  only  five  head  of  cattle 
were  landed  out  of  several  score.  The  women  then  assembled  on  shore, 
and  determined  to  keep  sentry  on  the  islands  imtil  the  return  of  the  men 
from  the  fishings.     Several  of  the  women  were  injured,  though  not  seriously. 


SEPTEMBER. 

1.  In  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  H.R.H.  The  Ranger,  the  stall-holders  in 
St.  James's  Park  who  represented  the  ancient  '*  Milk  Fair,"  held  for  nearly 
two  centuries  in  the  Mall,  were  ordered  to  close  their  booths  and  remove 
their  cows.  Two  only  of  the  stall-keepers  refused  to  comply,  and  after  a 
strong  protest  in  the  newspapers,  stating  that  some  of  the  existing  tenants 
Iiad  held  stalls  for  more  than  a  century,  the  order  for  their  immediate 
removal  was  relaxed,  and  a  compromise  at  length  effected. 

4.  At  Madrid  a  mob  assembled  in  the  streets  on  the  news  being  known  of 
the  seizure  of  the  island  of  Yap,  and  the.  attitude  of  Germany  in  the  Caroline 
Islands.  After  much  rioting  the  mob  attacked  the  German  Legation,  pulled 
down  the  escutcheon,  and  burnt  it.  Rioting  was  reported  from  several  other 
large  cities  and  towns. 

—  It  was  announced  that,  the  Mormons  having  decided  to  emigrate  in  large 
numbers  from  Utah,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  in 
Mexico,  had  been  acquired.  "  New  Canaan,"  lying  within  fifty  miles  of 
the  Arizona  and  New  Mexican  boundary  line,  was  described  as  a  magnificent 
grazing  country,  well  watered,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation. 

7.  Mr.  William  Stead,  editor  of  the  PaU  MaU  GazetUy  Mr.  Sampson 
Jacques,  **  General"  Bramwell  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  Mrs.  Coombes, 
and  Mrs.  Jarrett  charged  at  Bow  Street  by  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury 
with  ofi'ences  in  connection  with  the  alleged  abduction  of  Eliza  Armstrong, 
aged  13,  from  her  parents. 

—  Tlie  eighteenth  annual  Trades  Unions  Congress  met  at  Southport,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  I.   S.  Murchie.      Councillor  Threlfull  was  elected 
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chairman,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  traced  the  improved  social  and 
physical  as  well  as  moral  life  of  the  working  classes  during  the  previous  fifty 
years. 

7.  An  attempt  to  sail  the  International  Yacht  Race  at  New  York  proved 
abortive,  there  being  little  or  no  wind.  At  the  expiration  of  the  specified 
time  the  two  yachts  had  sailed  about  fifteen  miles  of  the  course,  the  PwrUan 
being  about  two  miles  to  windward  of  the  Oenestay  and  about  4^  minutes 
ahead. 

8.  A  new  attempt  to  sail  the  International  Yacht  Race  ended  in  a  foul,  in 
which  the  judge  pronounced  the  Puritan  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Sir  Richard 
Sutton,  however,  the  owner  of  the  (renesta,  declined  to  claim  the  foul,  and 
decided  to  sail  the  race  out  another  day. 

9.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  as  President  for  the  year,  delivered  the  inaugural 
address  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen,  taking  for  his 
subject  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  improved  technical  education  and  the 
need  of  more  State  management  of  science. 

—  Heavy  floods,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  bursting  of  the  Lilita  Kuri 
Embankment,  near  Moorshedabad,  laid  a  great  portion  of  the  province  of 
Bengal  under  water. 

10.  London  visited  by  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  of  unusual  severity.  The 
rain  commenced  about  7  p.m.  and  went  on  increasing  in  volume  for  some 
hours.  In  some  districts,  especially  in  South  London,  the  streets  were  com- 
pletely flooded.  The  efiects  of  the  wind  were  more  disastrous  in  the  country 
districts  round  London,  the  hop-gardens  of  Kent  and  the  fruit-gardens 
of  Berks  suffering  very  severely. 

—  At  Romford  St.  Ervan,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  where  up  to 
2  P.M.  the  weather  had  been  perfectly  calm,  a  whirlwind  suddenly  carried  up 
three  rows  of  com  sheaves  to  a  considerable  height,  unroofed  a  shed,  and 
uprooted  several  trees.  The  storm  lasted  only  about  two  minutes,  and  was 
limited  to  a  very  small  area. 

11.  The  1st  Battalion  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  who  had  taken  a  fore- 
most part  in  the  Soudan  campaign,  after  a  temporary  halt  at  Cyprus,  reached 
London,  where  they  were  warmly  received. 

—  H.M.S.  8wift9urej  a  large  ironclad  frigate,  whilst  steaming  eleven 
knots,  struck  on  a  bank  of  sand  off  Cape  Elizabeth  Island,  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  but  after  having  been  four  hours  aground  she  floated  off  with  the 
tide. 

12.  The  second  of  the  three  contests  between  Mr.  George,  the  amateur 
runner,  and  J.  E.  Cummings,  the  professional,  took  place  at  the  Powderhall 
Grounds,  Edinburgh.  The  distance  on  this  occasion  was  four  miles.  George 
went  away  with  a  lead,  which  he  maintained  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  third 
mile,  when  he  was  passed  by  Cummings,  and  retired  at  3i  miles.  The 
time  as  recorded  was — 1st  mile,  4  min.  53|  sec.  ;  2nd  mile,  9  min.  52|  sec. ; 
3rd  mile,  14  min.  50  sec;  3}  miles,  18  min.  46  sec.,  at  which  point  Cummings 
was  told  he  might  cease  running. 

14.  After  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  first  match  between  the  American 
and  English  yachts  Puritan  and  Oenesta,  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  former 
(over  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  course,  thirty-eight  miles)  by  16  min.  46  sec, 
having  sailed  the  distance  in  6  hrs.  4j  min.  . 
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15.  Jumbo,  the  elephant  whose  sale  by  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
to  Mr.  Bamum  excited  so  much  interest,  met  with  a  terrible  death  at  St. 
Thomas,  Ontario.  Whilst  being  led  down  the  steep  incline  of  the  railway 
track  in  company  with  another  elephant,  a  goods  train  approached  them  from 
behind,  and  before  the  keeper  could  get  the  animals  out  of  the  way  a  collision 
occurred.  The  locomotive  and  leading  waggons  were  thrown  off  the  rails, 
but  ran  into  Jumbo,  inflicting  such  serious  wounds  that  he  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

16.  At  Doncaster  the  St.  Leger  Stakes  won  by  the  favourite,  Lord 
Hasting's  Melton  (F.  Archer)  by  six  lengths.     Ten  started. 

—  The  second  International  Yacht  Match  between  the  Puritan  and  the 
Geiiestu,  twenty  miles  out  and  home,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  English 
yacht  by  1  min.  18  sec.  A  good  fresh  breeze  was  blowing  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  race. 

17.  In  the  course  of  a  severe  thunderstorm  an  aerolite  fell  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash  in  a  field  near  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  In  consequence  of  the 
heavy  rain  the  ground  had  been  much  softened,  and  readily  yielded  a  passage 
to  the  substance,  of  which  no  traces  could  be  found  on  the  following  day. 

18.  Mr.  Gladstone  issued  the  Liberal  manifesto,  in  the  form  of  a  pam- 
phlet of  twelve  pages,  addressed  through  **  the  National  Press  Agency  "  to 
the  electors  of  Midlothian. 

—  A  peaceful  revolution  effected  at  Philippopolis,  when  Gavril  Pasha 
(M.  Christovics),  the  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  was  deposed, 
and  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  proclaimed  Sovereign  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria. 

—  A  procession,  numbering  upwards  of  5,000  persons,  chiefly  belonging 
to  working  men's  societies,  paraded  the  streeta  of  Amsterdam,  and  subse- 
quently met  together  and  passed  resolutions  against  capitalists. 

—  A  live  gorilla,  about  three  years  of  age  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
height,  landed  at  Liverpool  in  perfect  health,  brought  from  the  south-west 
coast  of  Africa,  but  only  survived  a  few  days. 

—  A  collision  took  place  off  the  South  Foreland  between  the  steamship 
Brenda  and  the  London  General  Steam  Navigation  Company's  packet  Dolphin, 
bound  to  Havre.  The  latter,  carrying  twenty-five  passengers  and  twenty- 
five  crew,  was  cut  into  just  astern  of  midships,  and  sank  almost  at  once, 
with  four  passengers  and  seven  of  the  crew. 

19.  The  Princess  of  Wales  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  English  Church 

at  Copenhagen. 

—  The  report  confirmed  that  the  cholera  had  obtained  a  footing  in 
Sicily,  and  that  the  deaths  at  Palermo  had  risen  to  above  150  per  day. 

—  The  strike  at  Els  wick  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  intervention  of 
Mr.  John  Morley,  M.P.,  the  men  withdrawing  their  demands  for  the  dis- 
missal of    certain  superior  officers,  and  the  company  giving  way  on   the 
question  of  piecework. 

20.  A  political  meeting  for  the  first  time  held  in  the  building  of  the 
Paris  Bourse.  Revolutionists  of  all  sides  were  invited  to  attend,  the 
Anarchists  and  Possibilists  answering  in  the  largest  numbers.  A  fight  for 
the  chairmanship  was  at  once  engaged  :  sticks  and  fists  were  freely  used, 
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benches  broken,    and  a  few  revolver  shots  fired.     The  Anarchists   were 
ultimately  routed, 

21.  At  the  Thames  Police  Court  seven  men  were  charged  with  resisting 
the  police  on  the  occasion  of  an  open  air  Socialist  meeting  held  on  the  pre- 
vious day  in  Whitechapel,  at  which  two  or  three  thousand  persons  had 
attended,  completely  blocking  up  the  thoroughfare.  Fines  were  imposed  on 
most  of  those  brought  up. 

—  The  managers  of  the  Vienna  Opera  House  intimated  that  ladies 
attending  the  performances  would  not  be  permitted  to  take  their  seats  with 
what  was  termed  **high  head-gear."  This  movement  coincided  with  a 
new  arrangement  at  the  Th^^tre  Fran9ais  at  Pahs,  ladies  being  admitted,  for 
the  first  time,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  the  stalls,  whence  hitherto  they 
had  been  rigidly  excluded. 

22.  A  decree  issued  by  the  French  Government  ordering  owners  and 
breeders  of  carrier  pigeons  to  make  an  annual  return  to  the  local  mayor  of 
the  number  of  their  pigeons  and  of  the  journeys  to  which  they  had  been 
trained. 

—  A  cyclone  of  great  violence  broke  over  the  Orissa  coast,  and  the  storm 
wave  which  accompanied  it  made  a  clean  sweep  over  False  Point,  carrying 
away  the  port  oflficer,  his  wife  and  family,  a  dozen  Custom  House  officers, 
and  about  300  others. 

23.  After  a  concert  given  in  her  honour  at  Stockholm,  Madame  Christine 
Nillson  sang  from  the  balcony  of  the  Grand  Hotel  to  a  crowd  of  30,000  per- 
sons. In  the  struggling  which  took  place  seventeen  persons  were  crushed  to 
death  and  many  others  received  serious  injuries. 

—  Mr.  A.  C.  Plowden,  the  revising  barrister  for  the  Oxford  district,  gave 
as  his  decision  that  undergraduates  occupying  rooms  in  college  could  not,  for 
various  reasons,  be  regarded  as  free  agents,  or  tenants  within  the  definition  of 
the  Act  of  1867,  or  as  occupying  their  rooms  for  the  whole  twelve  months. 
Notice  of  appeal  was  given. 

25.  Heavy  falls  of  snow  took  place  on  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  mountains, 
and  there  was  an  average  fall  of  30°  in  the  temperature  all  over  England, 
the  thermometer  registering  26°  in  London  and  25°  at  Oxford. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  in  Harewood  House,  near  Leeds,  in  the  west  wing 
over  the  picture  gallery,  and  for  some  time  the  building  and  its  contents 
were  in  great  danger.  The  pictures  and  a  valuable  collection  of  china  were 
removed  in  safety,  and  the  fire  extinguished  with  comparatively  small 
damage. 

26.  The  revising  barrister  at  Cambridge  gave  his  decision  against  the 
claims  of  undergraduates  to  vote  for  the  borough  on  similar  grounds  to  those 
held  by  his  Oxford  colleague. 

—  Mr.  Stead  and  his  feUow-accused  committed  for  trial  on  charges  con- 
nected with  the  abduction  of  Eliza  Armstrong. 

—  An  extraordinary  case  of  bigamy,  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  resulted  in 
the  discharge  of  the  jury,  ten  being  for  conviction  and  two  for  acquittal.  The 
defendant,  James  Malcolm,  alias  McDonald,  a  meat  salesman,  was  claimed 
by  a  Miss  Dash  as  her  husband,  he  having  married  her  at  Brighton,  under 
the  name  of  McDonald,  after  a  few  days'  acquaintance,  and  then  deserted 
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her  on  the  plea  that  the  ship  of  which  he  pretended  to  be  the  captain  was 
about  to  sail.  Three  months  subsequently  Miss  Dash  met  the  accused  at  a 
ball  and  claimed  him,  but  he  denied  being  the  man  or  that  he  had  ever  per- 
sonated a  ship's  captain,  and  pleaded  an  alibi.  Witnesses  on  both  sides  were 
equally  positive  and  equally  respectable.  Malcolm  was  tried  again  on  the 
same  charge  at  the  ensuing  session,  and  after  a  week's  trial  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude. 

27.  The  Socialists  held  their  meeting  in  Dod  Street,  Limehouse,  which 
was  attended  by  30,000  persons.  Speeches  vindicating  the  right  of  free 
meeting  and  free  speech  were  delivered,  and  the  meeting  separated  without 
order  having  been  in  the  least  degree  disturbed. 

28.  The  third  race  for  the  championship  between  Cummings  and  George 
ran  at  the  Lillie  Bridge  Grounds,  the  distance  being  ten  miles.  George 
led  for  the  first  mile,  which  was  covered  in  5  min.  21f  sec.-,  but  half-way  in 
the  second  mile  he  was  passed  by  Cummings,  who  never  lost  his  place.  The 
fourth  mile  was  finished  in  20  min.  3|  sec,  when  George  was  20  seconds  be- 
hind. Cummings'  time  for  the  remainder  of  the  course  was  —fifth  mile,  25 
min.  10  sec;  sixth,  30  min.  I85  sec;  seventh,  35  min.  29  sec;  eighth,  40 
min.  45J  sec;  ninth,  45  min.  59  sec;  tenth,  51  min.  6|  sec,  the  best  on 
record.     George's  was  52  min.  17  sec. 

—  The  efibrts  of  the  authorities  at  Montreal  to  subdue  the  smallpox 
epidemic  by  means  of  compulsory  vaccination  resulted  in  serious  rioting  on 
the  part  of  the  French  citizens.  The  Health  Office  and  City  Hall  were 
attacked  and  much  damaged.  The  cases  of  smallpox  had  risen  to  between 
2,000  and  3,000  during  the  preceding  week,  and  no  less  than  270  deaths  from 
smallpox  had  been  registered. 

30.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  (Earl  of  Lathom)  removed  the  restriction 
hitherto  imposed  upon  the  London  theatres  of  closing  their  doors  on  Ash- 
Wednesday. 


OCTOBEE. 

1.  The  new  telegraph  tariflf,  sixpence  for  twelve  words,  including  the 
address,  came  into  operation. 

—  A  meeting  of  colonists  held  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Finch- Hatton,  to  further  the  separation  of  Northern  Queensland  and  ita 
formation  into  a  self-governing  colony. 

2.  Mr.  J.  Macdonald,  the  Revising  Barrister  for  Middlesex,  decided  against 
tlie  claims  of  the  proprietors  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  to  be  placed  on 
the  County  Register,  thereby  disqualifying  619  members  already  registered, 
and  119  new  claimants.     Notice  of  appeal  was  given. 

3.  A  telegram  from  Berlin  announced  that  the  Russian  police  had  un- 
eartlied  at  Warsaw  a  most  formidable  Nihilist  conspiracy  against  the  person 
of  the  Czar.  Forty  persons  were,  it  was  said,  arrested  ;  the  majority  of 
whom  were  of  good  social  standing,  and  two  of  them  university  professors 

of  note. 

4.  The  General  Election  throughout  France  held  for  the  first  time  on  the 
system  known  as  scrutin  de  liste,  and  resulted,  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  in 
a  very  decided  defeat  of  the  Ministerial  or  Opportunist  party. 
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5.  Henry  Norman,  aged  31,  conTicted  of  having  murdered  his  wife  bj 
stabbing  her,  hanged  in  Newgate. 

—  Slight  disturbances  took  place  in  Paris  as  the  results  of  the  election 
became  gradually  known,  but  the  police  firmly  repressed  all  attempts  at 
organised  rioting. 

—  A  letter  published  from  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  the  Queen's  private 
secretary,  contradicting  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  the  statement  that  her 
Majesty  had  invested  a  million  sterling  in  the  purchase  of  ground-rents  in 
the  city  of  London,  adding  that  she  had  not  such  a  sum  to  invest. 

6.  The  twenty-fifth  Church  Congress  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  principal  speakers  and  mem- 
bers, with  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  town,  went  to  St.  Thomas's, 
where  the  inaugural  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

7.  A  serious  collision  took  place  at  Spithead  between  H.M.S.  Calypso^  arriv- 
ing from  Sheerness,  and  H.M.S.  corvette  Rover^  which  was  lying  at  anchor.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  and  the  incoming  ship  did  not  see  the  Rover  until  she 
was  close  upon  her,  and  was  unable  to  alter  her  course  sufficiently  to  pass 
without  fouling. 

8.  A  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Barnes  and 
Spencer,  Charterhouse  Buildings,  Aldersgate  Street,  which  rapidly  spread  to 
the  adjoining  warehouse.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  flames  had  forced  their 
way  into  Clerkenwell  Koad  on  one  side  and  Goswell  Road  on  the  other,  en- 
veloping upwards  of  thirty  houses,  and  causing  damage  to  the  amount  of 
200,000^. 

—  A  funeral  service  held  in  Westminster  Abbey  over  the  body  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  which  was  subsequently  conveyed  to  the  family  vault 
at  St.  Giles's,  Dorset.  The  pall-bearers  represented  the  principal  societies  with 
which  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  been  connected.  The  Abbey  was  crowded  with 
representatives  of  the  numerous  religious  and  philanthropic  associations  for 
which  he  had  laboured.  The  Dissenting  bodies  sent  numerous  delegates,  and 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  thronged  the  Abbey  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  memory. 

—  At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Edwin  Buxton),  in  the  course  of  his  financial  statement,  said  that  the  ex- 
penditure per  child  in  average  attendance  had  increased  from  21.  Km.  4<2.  in 
1884  to  31.  08.  3d.  in  1885,  and  was  estimated  at  31.  1«.  Id.  for  1886. 

9.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  it  was  decided,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  depression  of  trade, 
to  put  all  the  workmen  employed  in  the  engineering  works  at  Crewe  (about 
0,000)  on  short  time.  The  works  would  be  closed  every  week  from  Friday 
night  till  after  breakfast  on  Monday. 

—  A  new  baptistery  opened  in  Chester  Cathedral.  Until  recently  it  had 
been  little  more  than  a  dark  hole  on  the  north-west  angle  of  the  cathedral, 
but  Dean  Howson  having  ordered  the  removal  of  some  rough  masonry,  a 
magnificent  Normau  arch  was  brought  to  light,  and  a  similar  one  opening 
from  the  north  into  the  aisle. 

10.  Flood  Rock,  covering  an  extent  of  nine  acres,  under  the  entrance  to 
New  York  harbour  known  as  the  Hell  Gate,  successfully  removed  by  dyna- 
mite, of  which  14  tons,  spread  under  the  rock  in  14,000  charges,  were  all  con- 
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nected  with  an  electric  battery,  which  was  discharged  by  the  daughter  of 
General  Newton.  Tunnels  measuring  21,670  ft.,  at  a  depth  of  50  ft.  below 
low  water,  had  been  driven  in  every  direction  under  the  rock,  the  honey- 
combing of  which  had  occupied  ten  years'  constant  work. 

10.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Cork  Steam  Packet  Company  held  to  con- 
sider the  threat  of  the  South  Ireland  Cattle  Association  to  boycott  the  com- 
pany if  they  continued  to  convey  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  Landlords  and 
Property  Defence  Association.  After  an  excited  meeting  the  share- 
holders, by  11,909  votes  to  707,  decided  to  convey  all  cattle  indiscriminately. 
At  a  Nationalist  meeting  held  subsequently  it  was  decided  to  boycott  the 
company,  and  ultimately  a  special  train  was  chartered  by  the  association 
to  convey  its  cattle  to  Waterford,  whence  it  was  shipped  to  England. 

12.  H.M.  gunboat  Dwarfs  tender  to  the  guard-ship  Defence,  having  missed 
her  moorings,  drove  on  the  rocks  off  Holyhead  before  she  was  able  to  let  go 
her  anchor. 

—  Count  Hatfeldt,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiedrs  at  Berlin, 
nominated  to  succeed  Count  Miinster,  as  German  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's. 

13.  The  Cesarewitch  Stakes  at  Newmarket  won  by  M.  Sony's  Plaisanterie, 
3  years,  7  st.  8  lbs.  (Hartley),  defeating  20  competitors.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  race  had  ever  been  won  by  a  filly  bred  in  France  and 
ridden  by  a  French  jockey. 

—  A  sharp  shock  of  earthquake  felt  at  Granada,  immediately  following 
a  wave  of  sudden  cold  which  passed  over  the  south  of  Spain. 

14.  The  Middle  Park  Plate  (for  two-year-old  colts)  at  Newmarket  won 
by  the  favourite,  Mr.  Vyner's  Minting,  9  st.  3  lbs.  (F.  Archer),  defeating  a  field 
of  nine  starters. 

15.  A  severe  cyclone  passed  over  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  accompanied 
at  Palermo  by  sharp  shocks  of  earthquake.  Immediately  following,  a  great 
decrease  in  the  cholera  epidemic  was  observed. 

16.  After  lasting  three  months,  the  great  strike  of  cotton-spinners  at 
Oldham  ended  by  a  compromise.  The  men  had  struck  against  a  threatened 
reduction  of  10  per  cent,  of  wages,  and  proposed  in  lieu  a  reduction  of  hours 
of  work  and  output.  After  many  refusals  to  come  to  terms  the  masters  con- 
ceded a  reduction  of  5  per  cent. ,  on  the  understanding  that  at  the  expiration 
of  three  months  a  further  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  would  be  accepted  if 
trade  had  not  improved.  The  chain -makers  of  South  Staffordshire,  after  a 
strike  of  five  weeks,  resumed  work  at  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent. 

17.  The  first  successful  experiment  in  telpherage  (or  system  of  trans- 
porting goods  automatically  by  electricity)  took  place  on  a  short  line  on  the 
estate  of  Lord  Hampden,  at  Glynde,  near  Lewes.  The  system  was  suggested 
by  the  late  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  and  perfected  by  Professor  Perry. 

—  In  the  race  for  the  Caulfield  Cup  at  Melbourne,  Victoria,  forty-one 
liorses  started  ;  fifteen  of  them  fell  during  the  race  ;  one  jockey  was  killed, 
and  seven  others  so  severely  injured  that  they  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital. 

—  At  Derby,  Sir  William  Harcourt  unveiled  a  statue  by  Mr. 
Boehm,  R.A.,  erected  by  public  subscription  to  the  late  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass, 
who  had  represented  that  borough  for  thirty-five  years  in  Parliament. 
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18.  The  bicentenary  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  commemo- 
rated by  religions  services  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  at  varioufi  places  of 
worship  in  London  and  elsewhere^ 

19.  Herr  Pohle,  a  mining  engineer  sent  out  from  Germany  to  inTestigate 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  new  colony  of  Angra  Pequena,  reported  that 
nothing  of  value  except  lead  was  to  be  found  there,  and  that  the  cost  of  ita 
conveyance  to  the  coast  would  be  more  than  the  ore  would  fetch  in  the 
market.     The  place,  he  added,  was  nothing  but  a  desert  of  sand. 

20.  The  Brunswick  Diet  met  for  the  election  of  a  Regent,  when  Count 
Goertz  Wrisberg,  Minister  of  State,  in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Regency, 
proposed  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  who  was  subsequently  elected  unani- 
mously. 

—  The  civil  marriage  of  Prince  Waldemar  of  Denmark  and  the  Princess 
Marie  d'Orl^ans,  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  took  place,  in  conformity 
with  French  law,  at  the  Mairie  of  the  Eighth  Arrondissement,  in  presence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia,  and  a  distinguished 
company.  The  religious  ceremony  was  celebrated  on  the  following  day  at 
the  Ch§,teau  d'Eu,  near  Tr^port,  where  a  great  reunion  of  representatives  of 
the  reigning  families  of  Russia,  England,  Denmark,  and  Belgium  took 
place,  and  grand  fetes  were  organised. 

21.  The  restored  nave  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  opened  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  with  a  service  at  which  the  mayor  and 

corporation,  the  leading  county  families,  and  many  others  attended.  The 
restoration,  costing  upwards  of  70,000^,  raised  by  public  subscriptions,  had 

b  een  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  the  Chancellor 

and  Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

—  The  Danish  Prime  Minister,  M.  Estrup,  fired  at  by  a  young  man 
named  Rasmussen,  who  accosted  the  minister  as  he  was  entering  his  house, 
and  suddenly  drawing  a  revolver  fired  two  shots,  the  first  of  which  tore 
M.  Estrup's  coat,  but  the  bullet  glanced  off  from  one  of  the  buttons. 
M.  Estrup  at  once  seized  his  assailant  and  handed  him  over  to  the  police. 

22.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  rejected  the  appeal  of 
Louis  Riel,  who  had  been  tried  at  Manitoba,  in  July,  before  a  magistrate 
and  a  jury  of  six  persons,  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  the  province  of 
Manitoba.  The  appeal  was  based  on  the  ground  that  Riel  was  entitled  to 
challenge  thirty-five  jurymen,  and  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve. 

23.  A  well-authenticated  case  of  a  donkey  which  had  lived  106  years  in  the 
f  amily  of  Mr.  Ross,  of  Cromarty,  reported.  The  animal  became  the  property 
of  the  family  in  1779,  but  what  its  age  was  at  that  time  was  not  known.  It 
was  hale  and  hearty  up  to  its  death,  wliich  was  caused  by  a  kick  from  a  horse. 

—  Storms  of  wind  and  rain  of  unusual  violence  reported  from  the  dis- 
tricts lying  round  Matlock,  and  along  the  rivers  Dee  and  Severn,  the  banks 
of  which  overflowed  in  various  places,  doing  enormous  damage. 

—  A  farewell  dinner  given  to  Sir  Harry  Vemey  at  the  Buckingham 
Town  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  his  withdrawal  from  Parliamentary  life,  after 
having  represented  the  borough  for  nearly  fifty  years  :  his  first  election  was, 
however,  in  1832,  when  he  was  chosen  as  first  representative  of  the  reformed 
Parliament. 
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25.  The  quarries  at  Chancelade,  near  P^rigueux,  fell  in,  burying  seven  or 
eight  of  the  workmen.     Several  persons  passing  at  the  time  were  killed,  and 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Parigots,  the  adjoining  village,  were  buried 
beneath  the  ruins  of  their  houses. 

26.  At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  M.  Pasteur 
delivered  a  long  address  on  the  subject  of  canine  rabies,  and  produced  cases 
in  which  his  system  of  inoculation  had  apparently  cured  persons  suffering 
from  hydrophobia. 

27.  The  funeral  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr.  Fraser)  took  place  at 
Ufton  Nervet  (Berks),  of  which  place  he  had  one  time  been  rector.  There 
was  a  very  large  gathering  of  friends  and  admirers,  but  the  funeral  was 
perfectly  simple  and  quiet. 

—  At    Newmarket    the    Cambridgeshire   Stakes  won    by  M.    Bouy's 
Plaisanterie  (the  winner  of  the  Cesarewitch)  7  st.    12  lbs.,  defeating  the 
favourite,  St.  Gatien,   and  a  field  of  twenty-seven  starters.      Plaisanterie, 
admirably  ridden  by  Hartley,  came  in  an  easy  winner  by  two  lengths. 

28.  Netherby  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Fred.  Graham,  entered  by  burglars 
whilst  the  family  were  at  dinner.  They  were  disturbed  in  their  proceedings, 
but  carried  off  dOOl.  or  4001.  worth  of  jewellery  from  Lady  Graham's 
boudoir.  Information  was  given  to  the  Carlisle  police,  who,  meeting  four 
men  coming  from  Netherby,  attempted  to  take  them  into  custody.  The  men 
drew  revolvers  and  fired,  and  the  two  police  constables  were  wounded.  The 
men  were  tracked  to  Carlisle,  where  they  set  upon  another  constable  who 
was  following  them,  and,  injuring  him  seriously,  got  away.  On  the  following 
night  they  were  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plumpton,  about  twelve  miles 
south  of  Carlisle,  where  another  constable,  attempting  to  arrest  them,  was  shot 
dead.  They  then  managed  to  get  on  to  a  goods  train  going  south  ;  they 
were  observed  by  the  guard,  who,  after  many  difficulties,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing them  to  Tebay  without  suspicion;  and  then,  having  got  together  a  number 
of  officials,  two  of  the  men  were,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  captured,  and 
a  third,  who  escaped  for  the  time,  was  taken  a  few  hours  later  at  Carlisle. 

29.  The  Great  Eastern  steamship,  after  many  misadventures,  sold  by 
auction  at  Lloyd's  for  26,20(M.  to  a  private  merchant. 

—  As  M.  de  Freycinet,  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs,  was  driving 
over  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  into  Paris  a  man  fired  a  pistol  at  his  carriage,  but 
without  wounding  anyone.  After  attempting  to  conceal  his  identity  for 
some  days  the  would-be  assassin  proved  to  be  a  Corsican  named  Mariotti. 

30.  The  Divisional  Court  of  Appeal  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Revising 
Barristers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (Messrs.  Plowden  and  Balloch)  that 
undergraduates  of  the  universities  were  not  qualified  as  voters,  on  the  ground 
that  they  did  not  hold  their  rooms  for  more  than  half  the  year. 

—  The  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  accompanied  by  an  aide-de-camp, 
started  in  his  small  boat  from  Linz,  and  reached  Vienna  (a  distance  of  140 
miles)  after  twenty  hours'  rowing.  According  to  instruments  which  the 
Ixjats  carried,  the  rowers  had  dipped  their  oars  about  66,000  times. 

31.  Three  thousand  quarrymen  employed  at  the  Dinorwic  Quarries, 
Carnarvonshire,  locked  out  in  consequence  of  having  attended  a  mass  meet- 
ing during  the  working  hours,  contrary  to  orders. 
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31.  The  Maidenhead  station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  took  fire, 
from  causes  unknown,  and  in  a  short  time  the  parcels  and  booking  offices, 
waiting-rooms,  &c.,  were  completely  destroyed. 


NOVEMBEE. 

2.  The  municipal  elections  held  throughout  England,  although  not  in  all 
cases  political,  showed  a  somewhat  slight  accession  of  strength  to  the  Con- 
servatives, who  gained  seats  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Stockport,  Exeter, 
and  many  other  important  places.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Bury  and  York  the 
Liberals  wrested  five  seats  in  each  council  from  the  Conservatives,  and  at 
Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Bristol,  &c.,  scored  minor  gains.  The  London  School 
Board  election  resulted  in  the  return  of  only  19  members  of  the  outgoing 
Board,  many  of  whom,  however,  had  not  offered  themselves  for  re-elec- 
tion. The  ** School  Board  policy"  received  its  most  significant  check  in 
Marylebone,  where  three  out  of  four  of  its  supporters  were  rejected  ;  but 
elsewhere  it  was  fairly  supported,  the  "  moderates"  on  both  sides  receiving 
the  largest  proportion  of  votes. 

3.  The  statue  of  Major  Andr^,  erected  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Field, 
destroyed  by  a  charge  of  dynamite,  exploded  by  clockwork  machinery. 

—  An  address  to  the  voters  of  the  United  Kingdom  against  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Church,  signed  by  a  number  of  prominent  Liberal  Peers, 
issued  by  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton. 

4.  China  Town,  adjoining  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory,  and  a  well- 
known  station  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  burnt  by  a  mob,  and  the 
railway  tanks,  bridge  trestles,  and  other  property  destroyed,  and  20  Chinese 
workmen  expelled. 

—  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  dismissed  from  his  honorary  colonelcy 
in  the  Russian  army. 

—  In  the  province  of  Shansi  (China)  the  discovery  made  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Roman  coins  belonging  to  the  period  from  Tiberius  to  Aurelian. 

5.  The  Divisional  Court  affirmed  the  right  of  officers  and  soldiers  occupy- 
ing rooms  in  barracks,  during  the  statutable  period,  to  vote  at  Parliamentary 
elections.  At  the  same  time  the  Court  disallowed  the  claims  of  over  4,000 
persons  who  claimed  the  freehold  franchise  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  in 
respect  of  their  proprietary  rights  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

—  The  P.  and  O.  Company's  steamer  Indus  ran  ashore  on  a  coral  reef  at 
Moelitove,  and  subsequently  became  a  total  loss.  The  passengers  and  mails 
were  landed  safely  at  Trincomalee. 

6.  On  the  train  from  Naples  to  Benevento  reaching  the  latter  city  it  was 
found  that  the  baggage  waggon  had  been  entered,  the  guard  murdered,  and 
gold  to  the  value  of  12,000  lire  carried  off. 

—  A  sudden  outbreak  of  cholera  occurred  at  Brest,  the  Quartermaster  of 
the  Naval  Hospital  being  one  of  the  first  victims,  after  an  illness  of  only  a 
few  hours. 

—  The  Monetary  Convention  of  the  *  Latin  nations,'  France,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  with  which  Greece  allied  herself,  signed  in  Paris,  Belgium  alone 
dissenting ;  but  she  subsequently  gave  her  adhesion  to  its  temporary  pro- 
longation. 
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6.  A  cyclone  crossed  the  State  of  Alabama  to  the  north  of  Selma.  Ex- 
ploring parties  f oUowed  the  track  for  40  milea,  picking  up  dead  and  wounded. 
Although  the  track  was  only  800  yards  wide  13  persons  were  killed,  50  seri- 
ously injured,  and  everything  more  or  less  destroyed. 

7.  After  twelve  days*  trial  the  *  Armstrong  Abduction  Case '  was  brought  to 
a  close.  The  defendants  charged  with  having  taken  away  a  young  girl,  under 
the  age  of  sixteen,  without  consent  of  her  parents,  were  Rebecca  Jarrett, 
W.  T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  Pall  MaU  QazeUe,  Bramwell  Booth,  **  General "  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  S.  Jacques,  alias  Mussabini.  The  two  last  named 
were  declared  to  be  not  guilty,  but  after  three  hours'  deliberation  the  jury 
found  Jarrett  and  Stead  guilty,  the  latter,  however,  having  been  incited  by 
the  purest  motives. 

—  A  disastrous  cyclone  passed  over  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  provinces 
suffering  the  most  severely  being  Camarines,  Albay,  and  Principe.  Upwards 
of  10,000  houses,  besides  churches  and  public  buildings,  were  destroyed. 

—  The  last  spike  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railiyay  driven  in  at  Farwell, 
British  Columbia,  and  a  continuous  line  from  Quebec  to  the  Pacific  completed. 

—  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  steamer  Algoma,  on  its  way  from  Ower 
Sound  to  Port  Arthur  on  Lake  Superior,  went  ashore  in  Thunder  Bay,  and  be- 
came a  complete  wreck,  48  persons  being  drowned  out  of  a  total  of  62  on  board. 

9.  Mr.  Alderman  Staples  installed  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London  with  the 
usual  ceremonies.  The  most  novel  features  of  the  procession  were  historical 
representations  of  the  crafts  of  various  City  companies,  amongst  which  those 
of  the  Pewterers,  the  Gold  and  Silver  Wyre  Drawers,  and  the  Haberdashers 
were  the  most  noteworthy. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  started  from  Hawarden  for  Midlothian,  and  after 
making  a  few  short  speeches  on  the  way,  reached  Edinburgh  at  4  p.m., 
where  he  was  received  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  executive  committee  of  the 
Liberal  Association.  Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  addressed  a  large  meeting  in 
the  Albert  Hall. 

—  The  International  Inventions  Exhibition  closed  without  any  cere- 
mony, having  been  visited  during  the  season  by  3,760,581  persons,  making  a 
daily  average  of  23,071.  Financially,  however,  the  exhibition  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  nearly  5,000^,  the  electric  lighting  and  fountains  alone  having  cost  up- 
wards of  40,000J. 

10.  After  a  second  trial  for  assaulting  Eliza  Armstrong,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  Rebecca  Jarrett  to  six 
months,  and  Jacques,  alias  Mussabini,  to  one  month,  all  without  hard  labour; 
and  Madame  Mourez  to  six  months  with  hard  labour. 

—  Senator  Stanford,  of  California,  who  had  previously  given  83,000 
acres  of  land  (valued  at  5,000,000  dollars)  to  found  a  University  in  memory 
jf  liis  deceased  son,  announced  a  further  gift  of  15,000,000  dollars 
(:5, 000, 000^.  sterling)  to  endow  the  intellectual  centre  his  liberality  had 
created. 

1 2.  An  alarming  fire  broke  out  in  the  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Behrens  and 
Co.,  Manchester,  occupying  one  of  the  most  prominent  sites  in  the  city. 
Property  to  the  value  of  40,000^  was  destroyed  before  the  flames  were  ex- 
tinguished. 
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13.  War  formally  declared  against  the  King  of  Burmah,  and  the  English 
troops  ordered  to  advance  upon  Mandalay  forthwith. 

—  A  terrific  fire  raged  for  many  hours  at  Galveston,  an  important  mer- 
cantile town  and  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  Seven  squares  of  build- 
ings, containing  the  best  residences,  were  completely  destroyed,  and  altogether 
60  blocks  were  burnt,  involving  a  loss  of  upwards  of  4,000,000  dollars. 

—  The  Home  Secretary  issued  instructions  that  Mr.  Stead  should  be 
treated  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant,  and  removed  to  Holloway  Gaol. 

14.  The  Pope  made  his  award  in  the  Caroline  Islands  dispute,  recognising 
Spanish  sovereignty,  but  according  trading  privileges  to  Germany. 

—  A  gang  of  "Moonlighters"  attacked  Castle  Farm,  near  Castleisland, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Curtin,  and  a  sharp  struggle  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  one  of  the  Moonlighters  was  shot  inside  ^he  house,  and  two  were 
found  dead  outside.  Mr.  Curtin  was  also  fatally  wounded,  and  lingered 
for  only  a  few  hours. 

—  War  declared  by  Servia  against  Bulgaria,  and  the  troops  of  the  former 
crossed  the  enemy's  frontier. 

—  The  English  steamer  Wellington,  coming  directly  from  America, 
entered  the  port  of  Ghent  with  5,350  bales  of  cotton.  This  being  the  first 
time  such  a  vessel  had  arrived,  the  Burgomaster  and  Town  Council  solemnly 
welcomed  the  captain  and  crew,  and  a  medal  was  ordered  to  be  struck  in 
commemoration  of  the  event. 

16.  Louis  Kiel,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  in  Manitoba,  hanged  at 
Regina.  On  the  news  of  his  execution  reaching  Montreal,  Quebec,  and 
Ottawa,  there  were  noisy  demonstrations  and  processions  of  the  French 
Canadians,  and  rioting. 

—  Lieske,  the  Socialist,  who  had  been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Police- 
constable  Rumpff",  beheaded  at  Cassel  by  the  Berlin  executioner. 

18.  The  Queen,  immediately  after  her  retmn  from  Balmoral,  held  a 
Council  at  Windsor,  at  which  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  new  writs 
made  returnable  on  January  12. 

19.  The  Browning  Society  gave  their  annual  entertainment  at  St.  George's 
Hall,  London,  when  '*  Colombo's  Birthday"  was  performed. 

—  The  Admiralty  and  Board  of  Trade  came  to  an  arrangement  whereby 
2,000  firemen  and  stokers  were  to  be  at  once  admitted  to  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve.  By  this  arrangement,  should  it  become  necessary  to  employ  the 
Mercantile  Marine  as  war-ships  or  cruisers,  the  Admiralty  would  have  a 
sufficient  body  of  mechanics  at  their  disposal. 

20.  The  lunatic  asyliun  at  Sundusky,  Ohio,  having  caught  fire,  five  of 
the  women  inmates,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent,  were  burnt 
to  death. 

—  The  Danish  Ministry  of  Marine  announced  the  disappearance  of 
'^  The  Monk,"  an  isolated  cliff  rising  out  of  the  sea,  south  of  the  island  of 
Suderve,  in  the  Baltic.  A  dangerous  whirlpool  used  to  sweep  round  its 
base,  but  this  was  seemingly  filled  up  by  the  engulfed  mass,  leaving  only  a 
dangerous  reef,  covered  even  at  low  tide. 

21.  The  Nationalist  Manifesto  to  the  Irish  electors  of  England  and 
Scotland,  warning  all  their  countrymen  against  voting  for  the  Liberals,  issued. 
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21.  The  Atlantic  steamer  IberiaUy  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  with 
passengers  and  crew  numbering  fifty-four  souls,  went  ashore  in  Duncannon 
Bay,  south  of  the  Fastnet  Light.  The  steamer  had  been  unable  to  take  her 
reckoning  on  the  previous  day,  and  thick  weather  continuing,  she  ran  on 
the  rocks  without  warning.  The  crew  left  in  four  boats,  three  of  which 
landed  without  delay  ;  but  the  fourth,  in  charge  of  the  third  officer,  with 
fourteen  hands  on  board,  was  not  heard  of  for  some  time.  The  Iberian 
broke  up  on  the  second  day  after  running  ashore.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
the  steamers  Roman  from  New  York,  and  ChdUermo  from  Havana,  came  into 
colhsion  in  the  Mersey,  in  consequence  of  the  fog.  The  latter,  a  Spanish 
ship,  had  to  be  beached,  her  after  compartment  being  full  of  water.  The 
Romanes  stem  and  bows  were  completely  smashed  in. 

23.  The  General  Election  commenced,  the  first  member  actually  returned 
being  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  for  Wolverhampton,  where  there  was 
no  opposition. 

—  John  Williams,  alias  "Irish  Jack,"  and  John  Hill,  alia>s  *' Sailor 
Jack,"  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Ann  Dickson,  of  Weobley^  executed 
within  the  Hereford  prison. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  restored  at  his  own  expense  the  '''Mercat" 
Cross,  one  of  the  most  ancient  historical  spots  in  Edinburgh,  handed  it  over 
to  the  Lord  Provost  and  Town  Council  as  a  memento  of  his  connection  with 
Midlothian. 

24.  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  a  Parliamentary  candidate  for  North^  Camber* 
well,  tendered  three  nomination  papers  to  the  returning  officer,  all  of  which 
he  declined  to  accept.  Miss  Taylor  thereupon  handed  in  a  forfnal  protest, 
and  announced  her  intention  of  taking  legal  proceedings. 

25.  A  party  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  belonging  to  regi- 
ments recently  returned  from  the  Soudan,  attended  at  Windsor  Castle, 
when  the  Queen  decorated  five  of  them  with  the  medal  for  distinguished 
service,  and  presented  twenty-five  with  the  regulation  service  medal. 

—  H.M.S.  Beaver  stranded  on  Blakeney  West  Sands  during  a  heavy  fog. 

—  General  Prendergast,  having  captured  Pagan,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  on 
the  22nd,  advanced  rapidly  up  the  river,  and  appeared  before  Mjringan, 
where  the  Burmese  were  in  force.  After  some  cannonading  by  the  gun- 
boats the  naval  brigade  landed,  and  occupied  the  town  without  resistance. 

—  On  the  Highland  Railway,  as  a  long  train  was  nearing  Mound 
station  (near  Golspie),  one  of  the  leading  waggons  left  the  rails  and  fell  over 
an  embankment  into  the  sea,  followed  by  fourteen  others.  The  passengers 
were  stunned  and  shaken,  and  some  of  them  suffered  from  immersion  in  the 
water,  which  was  luckily  not  more  than  three  feet  in  depth. 

—  Mr.  Francis  Turner  Palgrave  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford 
by  307  votes,  against  247  given  to  Mr.  Courthope. 

—  King  Theebaw  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  meet  Colonel  Prendergast's 
flotilla,  suing  for  peace  on  any  terms. 

27.  The  Bulgarian  army  under  Prince  Alexander  being  beaten  back,  the 
Servians  crossed  the  froijitier,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  captured  Pirot. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  opened  the  Jafl&»y  Hospital  at  Birmingham, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jaflray  and  a  few  friends,  at  a  cost  of 
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70,000{.,  exclusive  of  eight  acres  and  a  half  of  land  presented  by  Mr. 
Jaffiray. 

27.  A  brilliant  meteoric  display,  announced  beforehand  by  astrono- 
mers, visible  in  most  parts  of  Europe  ;  it  reached  its  greatest  intensity 
between  6  p.m.  and  8  p.m.,  when  upwards  of  600  meteors,  some  of  con- 
siderable size  and  of  different  colours,  were  observed. 

28.  The  Prince  of  Wales  opened  the  Birmingham  Corporation  Mueeum 
and  Fine  Art  Gallery,  of  which  the  first  stone  had  been  laid  in  1881  by  Mr. 
Richard  Chamberlain.  The  buildings,  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Yeovil 
Thomason,  cost  over  80,0002.,  collected  by  public  subscription,  of  which  a 
large  portion  was  obtained  through  the  energy  and  by  the  aid  of  Messrs. 

.Tangye. 

—  A  return  issued  by  the  War  Office,  showing  the  casualties  which  had 
occurred  during  the  Nile  Expedition  to  officers  and  men  : — 

Suakln  Field  Force .... 
Naval  Contingent  .... 
Indian  „  .... 

New  South  Wales  Contingent 
Nile  Expeditionary  Force,  including 
Royal  Marines  . '       . 

Naval  Brigade .  .        .        .197 

30.  Robert  Goodale  executed  within  Norwich  Gaol  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife.  As  the  clock  struck  the  bolt  of  the  scaffold  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
culprit  disappeared ;  but,  to  the  horror  of  those  present,  the  rope  imme- 
diately recoiled,  the  head  having  become  completely  separated  from  the 
body  by  the  drop,  which  was  only  the  usual  one  of  six  feet. 

—  After  lasting  two  years  and  a  half  the  strike  in  the  Sunderland  engi- 
neering trade  came  to  an  end ;  the  employers  withrawing  their  character  • 
inquiry  note,  and  the  men  their  strike  manifesto. 
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1.  The  following  Parliamentary  return,  relative  to  voluntary  schools, 
issued,  showing  their  position  at  an  interval  of  fourteen  years  : — 

1870  1884 

Children  on  register     ,        ^        ^        .     1,693,069  2,853,604 

Average  attendance      .        -        ,        .     1,152,389  2,157,292 

£  £ 

Expenditure 1,527,023  3,812,149 

Voluntary  subscriptions               .        .  418,839  732,524 

School  fees 602,023  1,205,440 

Government  grant      '  .        .        .        .  662,661  1,768,140 

Other  sources 76,609  192,975 

—  iEschylus's  tragedy  of  the  Eumenides  acted  in  Greek  by  members 
of  the  University,  with  music  especially  composed  for  the  chorus,  &c.,  by  Mr. 
Stanford.     The  part  of  Athene  was  played  by  Miss  Case,  of  Girton  College. 

2.  A  terrific  storm  broke  over  Colon  (Isthmus  of  Panama),  causing  great 
damage  to  the  shipping  and  docks  ;  the  houses  and  buildings  in  the  town 
were  thrown  down  by  the  seas  dashing  against  them.     Out  of  twenty-nine 
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vessels  in  the  harbour,  fourteen  had  disappeared  when  the  storm  subsided  ; 
the  railway  was  submerged  for  a  considerable  distance. 

3.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  elected  School  Board  for  London, 
Rev.  J.  Diggle  elected  chairman  by  24  votes,  against  23  given  to  Mr. 
Buxton,  the  previous  chairman,  five  members  remaining  neutral. 

—  Election  riots  reported  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
at  Maidenhead,  Penzance,  Guildford,  and  Dundalk,  and  in  Glamorganshire, 
Armagh,  Suffolk,  and  East  Dorset. 

—  A  violent  earthquake  occurred  in  Algeria ;  the  Masna,  Blidah,  and 
Medeah  districts  suffering  severely.  Thirty-two  lives  were  reported  to  have 
been  lost,  besides  much  injury  to  the  houses  and  public  buildings. 

4.  General  Gen 6,  commanding  the  Italian  forces  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  announced  that,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen, 
he  had  assumed  the  civil  government  of  Massowah  under  his  own  direction. 

5.  The  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Ash  well  came  before  the  Court  for  the  Con- 
sideration of  Crown  Cases  Reserved  for  decision.  The  question  turned 
upon  whether  Ashwell,  who  had  asked  a  friend  (Keogh)  to  lend  him  a 
shilling,  and  had  received  in  mistake  a  sovereign,  oould  be  held  liable  for 
theft,  for  refusing  to  refund  more  than  the  shilling.  The  jury  found  a  verdict 
which  the  judge  entered  as  guilty,  but  deferred  sentence  pending  decision 
on  the  point  of  law.  The  point  was  argued  before  five  judges  (March  20), 
who  being  divided  in  opinion  ordered  it  to  be  argued  before  all  the  judges 
(Nov.  13),  who  reserved  their  judgment.  The  fourteen  were  now  equally 
divided,  and  consequently  the  verdict  of  guilty  stood. 

7.  The  Queen  terminated,  in  favour  of  Lady  Bertha  Delgarda  Clifton, 
the  succession  to  the  barony  of  Grey  de  Ruthin,  to  which  as  second 
daughter  of  George,  second  Marquess  of  Hastings,  by  his  marriage  with 
Barbara  Yelverton,  in  her  own  right  Baroness  Grey  de  Ruthin,  she  had  been 
declared  a  coheiress  by  the  Committee  of  Privileges  in  1876. 

8.  By  order  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  all  the  dogs  of  the 
metropolis,  within  a  radius  of  aix  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  were  ordered  to 
be  either  muzzled  or  led  by  a  chain  when  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of 
the  metropolis*  This  order  was  to  continue  in  force  sixty  days,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  cases  of  hydrophobia  reported  by  the  hospital  and 
medical  authorities.  Within  the  first  ten  days  the  police  captured  upwards 
of  7,000  dogs,  who  were  either  ownerless  or  whose  owners  had  failed  to 
comply  with  the  order. 

10.  A  destructive  fire  broke  out  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Crowden  and 
Garrod,  American  merchants,  at  the  comer  of  Southwark  Street  and  Bridge 
Road.  The  flames  rapidly  obtained  a  firm  hold  of  the  building,  and  before 
they  could  be  extinguished  property  to  the  value  of  50,000?.  had  been  de- 
stroyed. 

—  The  election  of  16  representatives  for  Scotland  took  place  at  Holyrood 
Palace,  on  which  occasion  the  Marquess  of  Queensberry  entered  a  formal 
protest  against  his  exclusion  on  the  grounds  of  his  religious  opinions. 

11.  In  the  case  of  Lawrie  v.  South- Western  Railway  two  judges  of  the 
Queen*8  Bench  Division  decided  that  the  company  had  a  right  to  suspend  the 
ordinary  train  traffic  of  their  line  on  the  days  of  the  Ascot  races,  and  to  de- 
mand whatever  fare  they  liked. 

E2 
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11.  Cases  of  cholera  reported  from  Conegliano  and  Venice,  and  on  the 
adjoining  mainland. 

—  The  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show  held  at  Islington  closed,  after  having 
been  open  during  the  week.  Although  the  largest  show  ever  held  by  the 
club,  the  best  in  excellence  of  stock,  and  the  sales  above  the  usual  average, 
the  attendance  of  the  public  showed  a  falling  off  of  at  least  20,000  persons. 

12.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  Dean  of  Worcester,  nominated  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Ely. 

—  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt's  will  proved  in  New  York,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  in  the  eight  years  intervening  between  his  father's  and  his  own 
death  he  had  increased  his  property  from  21,000,000^.  to  37,000,000^.  sterling. 
He  left  60,000,000  dollars  to  each  of  his  two  sons  and  10,000,000  to  each  of 
his  daughters,  besides  leaving  a  handsome  provision  for  his  widow. 

13.  A  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  Looe  Street,  Plymouth,  a  very  old  and 
narrow  thoroughfare,  and  spread  so  rapidly  among  the  crowded  wooden 
shops  and  tenements,  that  no  less  than  13  lives,  chiefly  young  persons, 
were  lost. 

14.  The  men  working  at  the  Llanberis  Slate  Quarries,  who  had  been 
locked  out  for  some  weeks  for  refusing  to  accept  a  new  set  of  rules  issued 
by  the  owner,  Mr.  G.  Assheton  Smith,  assembled  to  the  number  of  2,000  to 
make  a  demonstration  against  the  head  agent,  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vivian,  and 
the  manager,  Mr.  Davis.  With  great  difficulty  these  managed  to  escape  from 
the  crowd,  and  only  after  a  prolonged  parley  were  allowed  to  leave.  A  note 
from  the  men  warned  Mr.  Vivian  against  ever  setting  foot  on  the  quarries 
again. 

—  A  fire,  which  was  said  to  have  originated  in  the  sun-light  of  the 
Chemical  Lecture  Hall,  broke  out  in  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Art  and 
Science,  at  Leeds,  recently  erected  at  the  cost  of  100,000^.  Happily  the 
efforts  of  the  firemen  saved  all  the  buildings  with  the  exception  of  two  lecture- 
rooms  and  their  offices. 

15.  A  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  extraordinary  subsidence 
of  the  roadway  between  Ossulton  Street,  King's  Cross,  and  the  Midland  Rail- 
way station  reported  that  it  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  and  the  leakage  of  the  New  River  Company's  mains 
running  beside  it. 

16.  The  Arabs  on  the  Upper  Nile  showed  suddenly  increased  activity, 
attacking  the  English  garrisons  at  Kosheb  and  elsewhere.  Reinforcements 
ordered  from  England,  and  General  Stephenson  started  for  Wady  Haifa. 

—  A  sudden  subsidence  of  the  Pont  Neuf ,  in  Pans,  took  place,  which 
on  examination  was  found  to  arise  from  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  arches 
on  the  left  side  having  given  way. 

17.  Details  published  of  an  organisation  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Anti-Coolie  League,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  terrify  the  community  of  San 
Francisco  by  means  of  a  series  of  dynamite  explosions,  and  involving  the 
assassination  of  the  leading  citizens,  and  after  their  removal  to  massacre  the 
Chinese  inhabitants.  The  leader  of  the  plot  was  one  O'Donnell,  who  de- 
nounced his  associates  when  he  found  them  unwilling  to  recognise  his 
authority  and  control. 
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17.  The  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discount  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly from  3  to  4  per  cent.,  the  reserve  standing  at  12,298, 117^,  or  40  per 
cent,  of  the  liabilities. 

18.  John  Magee,  a  photographer,  and  his  wife  were  brought  up  at  Bow 
Street  Police  Court  on  the  charge  of  having  attempted  to  extort  money  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales  by  threatening  his  life.  Magee  in  his  letter  declared 
himself  to  be  a  member  of  a  secret  society,  that  he  had  been  told  off  to 
avssassinate  the  Prince,  and  he  therefore  requested  7501.  to  enable  him  to 
escape  from  his  associates. 

19.  With  the  declaration  of  the  polling  for  the  seat  for  Edinburgh  and 
St.  Andrews  University,  the  general  elections  closed,  giving  the  following 
results,  as  compared  with  preceding  elections,  the  university  seats  being 
included  in  the  boroughs  : — 
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'2 1 .  The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  Doulton  Pottery  Works,  at  Lam- 
beth, in  order  to  present  to  Mr.  Henry  Doulton  the  Albert  Medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  *'in  recognition  of  the  impulse  given  by  him  to  the  pro- 
duction of  art  pottery  in  England." 

—  Leopold  von  Ranke,  the  German  historian,  received  a  grand  ovation 
from  his  fellow-countrymen  on  the  occasion  of  his  ninetieth  birthday.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress  wrote  him  letters  of  congratulation ;  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  visited  him  ;  and  from  numerous  crowned  heads  and 
distinguished  men  in  literature,  mostly  his  former  pupils,  he  received  proofa 
of  regard  and  friendship. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  printing  room  attached  to  the  refreshment 
department  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  was  extinguished  before  any  serioua 
damage  was  done. 

22.  The  result  of  the  quinquennial  valuation  of  the  metropolis  showed 
that  the  gross  value  assessed  in  1880,  33,384,8512.,  had  risen  in  1885  to 
36, 939,0272.,  and  the  rateable  value  in  the  same  period  from  27,544,4262.  to 
30,370,5522.  The  quinquennial  increase  recorded  was  the  largest  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act ;  but  two  parishes,  St.  Pancras  and  St.  George's  in  the 
East,  showed  a  falling  off  from  the  1880  valuation.  The  largest  increase 
was  in  Poplar  Union—from  335,0002.  in  1880  to  712,5442. 
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23.  A  terrible  colliery  accident  happened  at  the  Mardy  Colliery,  in  the 
Rhondda  Valley,  involving  the  loss  of  77  lives.  The  pit  had  been  care- 
fully surveyed  on  the  previous  day,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
ventilated  in  the  kingdom,  though  the  coal  (steam)  was  known  to  be  of  a 
fiery  nature.  Upwards  of  900  men  were  in  the  pit  when  the  explosion 
occurred,  and  at  first  it  was  feared  that  a  very  much  larger  number  of  lives 
had  been  lost. 

24.  As  two  young  ladies,  the  Misses  Fitzroy,  step-daughters  of  a 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  steward  of  the  manor  of  Devonport,  were  dressing  for  a 
ball,  the  elder  accidentally  set  fire  to  her  dress  with  a  candle  ;  her  younger 
sister  rushed  to  her  assistance,  but  her  dress  also  took  fire,  and  she  was 
so  dreadfully  burned  that  she  died  before  midnight ;  the  elder  sister,  also 
seriously  injured,  subsequently  succumbed. 

25.  In  adding  a  new  chancel  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  Wandsworth 
Road,  the  discovery  of  the  vaults  attached  to  the  old  pansh  church  of  St. 
Mary's,  Clapham  (superseded  in  1774),  was  made.  In  the  first  vault  was 
found  a  statue,  in  white  marble,  of  Sir  Richard  Atkins,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Clapham  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  in  an  adjoining  compart- 
ment various  monuments  of  other  members  of  his  family,  all  in  the  most 
complete  state  of  preservation. 

—  In  a  crowded  hospital  at  Chicago  a  Christmas-tree  caught  fire,  and 
the  flames  spreading  to  the  spectators,  a  terrible  panic  ensued,  100  persons 
being  seriously  injured  in  their  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  doors. 

27.  The  volcano  of  Colima,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  broke  into  a 
violent  eruption.  Streams  of  lava  completely  covered  the  mountain  sides, 
while  flames  darted  from  the  crater,  and  greatly  alarmed  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

—  A  case  of  lynching  took  place  at  Gainstown,  Alabama,  where  a  negro 
named  Reed,  accused  of  having  outraged  and  murdered  a  girl,  and  subse- 
quently fled,  was  brought  back  after  some  days'  hunt,  chained  to  a  tree,  and 
burned  to  death,  in  the  presence  of  500  persons.  Reed  had  previously  con- 
fessed his  crime. 

28.  M.  Gr^vy  re-elected  President  of  the  French  Republic  by  457  votes 
out  of  589  voters,  the  total  number  of  the  Congress  (Senate  and  Deputies) 
being  856. 

—  The  Congo  State  adopted  as  its  national  flag  the  personal  arms  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  differenced  by  a  symbolical  star,  with  the  motto 
**  Travail  etProgr^s." 

29.  At  Taylor  Pit,  Wigan,  two  men  killed  and  thirteen  severely  burnt 
by  an  explosion  of  gas  and  the  consequent  firing  of  the  pit. 

—  A  slight  shock  of  earthquake,  thirty-seven  seconds,  felt  at  Venice 
about  11  P.M.     No  damage  was  done. 

31.  The  return  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  for  the  year  showed  a  total  of 
over  2,000,  in  the  course  of  which  60  lives  were  lost  and  more  than  100 
endangered. 

—  The  number  of  colliery  explosions  for  the  year  was  only  sixteen  ;  but 
the  loss  of  life  amounted  to  322,  the  largest  total  since  1880.  From  foreign 
coal-fields  fifteen  explosions  were  reported,  involving  the  loss  of  550  lives — 
450  in  Europe  and  100  in  America. 
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LITERATUEE,   SCIENCE,  AND  ART  IN   1885. 

LITERATURE. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  compare  the  literary  achievements  of  one  year 
with  those  of  another,  but  certainly  the  present  year  is  in  no  way  lacking  in 
interest  from  the  standpoint  of  Literary  production.  The  popularity  of 
biographies  and  memoirs,  fostered  perhaps  by  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  obtain  glimpses  into  the  private  life  of  those  it  has  known — 
and  occasionally,  it  would  appear,  of  those  it  has  not  known  also — seems 
still  to  be  visibly  increasing.  Poetry  is  represented  not  only  by  the  great 
names  of  the  Laureate  and  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  but  also  by  several  new 
volumes  of  charming  verse.  Standard  works,  long  needed,  and  whose 
appearance  now  causes  us  to  wonder  how  we  could  have  waited  for  them  so 
long,  take  a  foremost  place  in  the  literature  of  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
patient  labours  of  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  have  at  last  bom 
fruit  in  the  completion  of  the  new  version  of  the  Bible.  In  every  field 
there  is  the  same  activity,  the  same  wide  range  of  subjects  dealt  with,  and 
the  same  varied  interests  aroused. 

Year  by  year  the  study  of  history  is  developing  more  and  more  into  a 
science.  Historians  seem  to  be  content  to  waive  the  privilege  of  writing 
new  histories  for  the  inore  useful  and  laborious  work  of  collecting  materials 
for  other  men  to  mould.  On  the  period  of  the  Reformation  we  have  more 
than  one  valuable  new  work,  intended  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  future 
chronicle ;  but  for  a  detailed  account  of  any  part  of  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
completed  history,  we  must  look  to  Mr.  Friedmann  alone.  In  the  mono- 
graph on  Anne  Boleyn  (Macmillan)  which  he  has  produced,  Mr.  Friedmann 
tells  the  story  of  what  is,  after  all,  a  very  miserable  life,  passed  in  sad 
scenes  and  anxious  times.  Nowhere  do  we  see  so  clearly  the  immense 
ascendency  of  Henry,  the  strength  and  violence  of  his  personal  character, 
and  the  heartlessness  with  which  he  disposed  of  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  solely  in  accordance  with  his  own  ungovernable 
will.  The  character  of  the  Queen  is  treated  throughout  with  a  calm  im- 
partiality which  historical  criticism  too  often  lacks.  '*  Anne  was  not  good. 
She  was  incredibly  vain,  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  coarse,  fierce,  and  relent- 
less." Mr.  Friedmann  will  not  even  acquit  her  of  the  suspicion  of  being 
deeply  concerned  in  Queen  Katherine's  death,  though  he  leaves  the  mystery 
which  surrounds  her  own  trial  and  sentence  a  mystery  still.  But  Anne's 
vices  were  largely  the  result  of  her  early  training  both  in  France  and 
England,  and  of  the  degrading  influences  about  her.  Her  virtues — her  un- 
doubted intelligence  and  courage — were  her  own. 
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To  English  readers  Mr.  Friedinann's  review  of  the  state  of  England  at 
the  time  is  hardly  flattering.  The  population  of  London,  he  tells  us,  was 
less  than  a  fourth  of  that  of  Paris.  The  revenues  of  Henry  equalled  but 
an  eighth  part  of  those  of  Charles  Y.  But  surely  Mr.  Friedmann  under- 
rates the  military  reputation  of  the  English.  The  prevailing  impression 
abroad,  which  it  was  the  chief  aim  and  glory  of  Wolsey^s  statecraft  to 
falsify,  was  that  the  English  were  unrivalled  as  warriors  in  the  field, 
although  mere  children  at  the  council-board. 

But  the  secrets  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation  are  inexhaustible. 
Mr.  Forbes-Leith,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  publishes  a  Varra- 
tive  of  Soottlsli  Catliolios  under  BSary  Stuart  and  James  VZ. 
(Paterson).  The  author's  object — and  his  success  in  attaining  it  has  been 
considerable — is  to  prove,  from  a  careful  examination  of  original  papers, 
how  strong  a  hold  the  ancient  faith  still  had  upon  the  affections  of  the 
Scottish  people  long  after  the  Reformers  were  politically  in  the  ascendant. 
Of  course  Mr.  Forbes-Leith  represents  a  cause :  but  he  writes  with  great 
impartiality  ;  and  certainly  these  papers  show  clearly  how  much  the  triumph 
of  the  Reformed  Religion  was  due  to  the  vigorous  conduct  of  the  great 
nobles,  headed  by  Murray  and  Morton,  who  saw  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Church  must  deal  a  blow  to  the  royal  authority,  and  who  determined  to 
carry  it  through  in  their  own  interests,  despite  the  strong  opposition  of 
Mary,  and  even — in  later  days — the  ill-concealed  reluctance  of  her  son. 

Another  contribution  to  Scottish  history  has  been  made  in  the  collection 
of  Tlie  Lauderdale  Papers  (Camden  Society),  which  deal  with  the  years 
between  1639  and  1673,  and  which  paint  in  the  darkest  colours  the 
iniquitous  misgovemment  which  followed  the  Restoration.  The  treachery 
and  infamy  of  Archbishop  Sharp  are  portrayed  in  his  own  letters.  The 
coarse  violence  of  men  like  Rothes  and  Middleton,  who  were  entrusted  with 
almost  irresponsible  power  in  the  country,  is  exhibited  in  these  documents 
without  any  redeeming  points.  Some  of  the  worst  episodes  in  the  history 
of  the  cruel  oppression  of  the  Covenanters  are  narrated  in  a  tone  of  triumph 
by  writers  who  were  themselves  responsible  for,  and  often  personally  con- 
cerned in,  the  atrocities  committed.  It  is  perhaps  sufficiently  significant  of 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  Royalist  rulers  of  Scotland,  as  displayed 
in  these  pages,  that,  of  them  all,  Lauderdale  alone  stands  out  as  possessing 
any  of  the  attributes  of  the  statesman.  Is  it  invidious  to  comment  on  the 
fact  that  a  time  when  Scottish  administration  was  jealously  confined  to 
bom  Scots  alone  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  vindictive,  as  well  as  the  most 
sombre,  period  in  the  history  of  Scottish  government  ? 

Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  contributed  something  to  the  materials 
of  history.  Mr.  Boase  has  edited  the  first  volume  of  the  Meginter  of  tbe 
Vnlverslty  of  Oxford  (Clarendon  Press),  which  contains  much  of  interest 
besides  its  catalogue  of  graduates  from  the  earliest  times,  and  which  illus- 
trates well  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  medieeval  Oxford,  when  graduates 
flocked  to  it  from  places  as  distant  and  as  various  as  Padua  and  Bologna,  as 
Bordeaux,  Paris,  and  Cologne. 

Mr.  Mullinger's  history  of  Tlie  imiversltj  of  Cambrldgre  from  the 
Royal  Injunctions  of  1536  to  the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  (Cambridge 
University  Press)  naturally  dwells  upon  the  days  when  Cambridge,  with 
Cheke  and  Ascham  among  her  dons,  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  Oxford 
as  the  chief  home  of  learning  and  of  thought.  Mr.  MuUinger  traces  clearly 
the  evil  effects  of  the  constant  interference  with  the  University  by  Govern- 
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ment  in  Tudor  days,  and  shows  us  how,  from  being  the  democratic  centre  of 
Puritan  thought  and  of  the  new  learning,  the  University  gradually  declined, 
under  influences  which  were  making  her  more  aristocratic  in  character,  and 
more  oligarchical  in  her  system  of  administration. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome,  in  the  disguise  of  a  school-book,  Mr.  York 
Powell's  volume  of  the  History  of  Bngrland  (Rivingtons)  which  he  is  writing 
with  Mr.  Mackay.  This  volume,  which  takes  us  dovm  to  the  death  of  Henry 
YII. ,  combines  much  of  the  terse  detail  and  accuracy  which  is  wanting  in 
Mr.  Green,  with  the  vivid  appreciation  of  all  that  is  not  statistical  in  his- 
tory, which  is  so  mercilessly  excluded  from  Dr.  Bright's  well-known  work. 
Mr.  PowelPs  brief  sketches  of  character  and  motive  are  as  valuable  as  his 
ample  notice  of  the  progress  of  art,  manners,  and  economics  ;  and  he  even 
finds  room  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  English 
language.  The  accompanying  maps  make  the  little  volume  singularly 
complete. 

In  his  Sbort  History  of  the  Vetberlands  (Fisher  Unwin)  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Young  devotes  himself  chiefly  to  "the  heroic  period"  of  the  history  of 
the  country,  of  which  he  gives  a  slight  but  interesting  sketch.  In  his 
preface  Mr.  Young  tells  us  that  he  has  studied  original  authorities,  and  dis- 
covered therein  several  new  episodes  of  Dutch  history,  which  previous 
chroniclers  have  left  unnoticed.  Moreover,  Mr.  Young  adds,  his  estimate 
of  Don  John  of  Austria,  which  differs  **  so  widely  from  Mr.  Motley's,"  has  re- 
cently been  confirmed  by  an  article  in  the  iJdinburgh  Ifeview.  The  author  gives 
a  very  brief  narrative  of  the  early  history  of  the  Netherlands,  and  passes 
rapidly  over  the  great  epoch  of  the  De  Witt  administration,  and  the  less 
interesting  days  of  the  Netherlands'  decline.  He  commends  his  book  to 
"mature"  as  well  as  to  "young  readers";  but  his  preference  for  the 
picturesque  over  the  historical— notably  in  the  account  of  the  "Execution 
of  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  " — is  throughout  so  evident  that  we  venture  to 
think  Mr.  Young's  readers  will  be  found  chiefly  among  the  immature 
students  of  history,  who  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  very  copious  illustra- 
tions, which  are  perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  of  a  pleasant  and  read- 
able sketch.  In  connection  with  this  work  may  be  mentioned  a  series  of 
shorter  histories  of  the  countries  of  Europe  (Rivingtons),  of  which  those  of 
Switzerland,  by  Miss  T.  Melville  Lee  ;  Norway,  by  Mrs.  C.  Sidgwick  ;  Russia, 
by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Benson,  have  already  appeared.  They  aim  at  being  rather 
attractive  to  young  children  than  wholly  educational,  and  in  this  respect 
they  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  those  who  have  passed  out  of  the  usual 
scholastic  course.  These  volumes  are  written  simply  as  well  as  pleasantly, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  arouse  the  interest  of  young  readers. 

Even  at  a  time  when  English  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  question  of 
Irish  government,  it  is  difficult  for  English  people  to  understand  how  little 
they  know  of  Ireland,  and  how  much  of  her  history  they  have  yet  to  learn. 
Thus  any  serious  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Ireland  is  of  special 
value.  Mr.  Bagwell's  Ireland  under  tbe  Tudora  (Longmans)  begins  with 
a  **  succinct  account "  of  the  early  history  of  the  Anglo-Norman  colony, 
whose  failure  he  attributes  to  **  the  neglect  and  jealousy  of  the  kings."  The 
first  volume  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  attempts  of  Henry  VII.  and  his 
son  to  settle  the  government  of  the  island.  Poynings,  Skeffington,  and 
above  all  St.  Leger — whose  conciliatory  administration  of  fifteen  years  is 
the  brightest  spot  in  the  history  of  the  times — were  the  three  rulers  who 
most  nearly  effected  a  permanent  settlement ;  and  Mr.  Bagwell  thinks  that 
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Henry  VIII.  would  perhaps  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  Refor- 
mation. But  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  were  fatal  Religious  animosity 
complicated  the  complex  problem  ;  and  the  history  of  the  first  twenty  years 
of  Elizabeth — which  fills  the  second  volume — is  the  history  of  a  failure^ 
which  no  efforts  of  Sussex  or  of  Sidney,  thwarted  as  they  were  by  the 
Queen's  niggardliness  and  the  unceasing  opposition  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  were 
able  to  avert. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Burke's  Anecdotes  of  tbe  Connaugrlit  Cireult 

(Hodges  &  Figgis)  is  in  no  way  professedly  historical.     But  amid  a  variety 

of    fun  and  anecdotes  there  is  much  of  real  value  to  the  student  of  history. 

The  early  chapters  are  mainly  introductory,  and  give  us  some  idea  of  what 

life  was  like  in  Connaught  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  succeeding 

centuries.     The  author  naturally  dwells  upon  the  iniquitous  Popery  laws  of 

the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  notes  their  effect  on  the  Roman 

Catholic  population ;  but  he   speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  Viceroyalty  of 

Lord  Chesterfield,  who  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  majority  of  his 

forerunners  and  successors.     The  anecdotes  told  of  Charles  Phillips — in  his 

t  ime  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Irish  bar — and  the  specimens  given  of  Irish 

forensic  oratory,  are  full  of  interest,  and  more  recently  the  case  of  O'Finan 

vers^ts  Cavendish  is  significant  as  illustrating  the  powerlessness  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  priesthood  when  they  run  counter  to  the  political  convictions  of 

the  people.     But  the  romance  of  the  book  centres  round  the  tales  of 

Connaught  life  (and  especially  the  story  of  "fighting  Fitzgerald,"  the  local 

hero  and  rufiian  of  the  end  of  the  last  century),  which  illustrate,  as  few 

histories  can  illustrate,  the  condition  of  a  district  and  a  people  that  are  still 

the  most  desolate  and  the  wildest  in  Ireland. 

Equally  opportune  and  valuable  is  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Barry 
O'Brien's  work  on  Fifty  Tears  of  Conoessions  to  Zreland,  1831-1881 
(Sampson  Low).  Mr.  O'Brien  deals  at  great  length  with  the  history  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act  and  the  Land  Acts  of  1870  and  of  1881,  and  in 
less  detail  with  the  Irish  Church  Act,  and  the  educational  measures. 
Although  he  never  disguises  his  conviction  ''  that  the  government  of 
Ireland  according  to  English  ideas  has  broken  down,"  and  that  "  the  day  is 
gone  by  when,  though  willing  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  empire," 
Irishmen  will  relinquish  their  demand  for  a  system  of  Home  government, 
when  Irish  affairs  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  men  *' representing  the  public 
opinion  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  country,"  Mr.  O'Brien  cordially 
admits  the  honesty  of  the  efibrts  made  by  English  statesmanship  to  redress 
the  balance  of  Irish  wrong.  But  his  aim  is  to  enable  his  readers  to  judge  of 
the  measures  he  deals  with,  and  of  the  problems  they  were  designed  to  solve  ; 
and  no  judgment,  he  argues,  can  be  of  value  without  a  complete  knowledge 
of  English  and  Irish  relations  in  the  past.  The  result  is  a  series  of  studies, 
based  on  singularly  fair  and  impartial  historical  research,  which  undeniably 
tend  to  emphasise  the  verdict  so  often  pronounced  upon  our  policy  towards 
Ireland,  the  verdict  of  half- understood  concessions  always  made  too  late. 

Mr.  Harris's  History  of  tlie  Radical  Party  In  Parliament  (Kegsn 
Paul)  is  a  concise  chronicle  of  the  hundred  years'  struggle  between  the  old 
oligarchical  system  and  the  new  democratic  movement  in  this  country.  It 
begins  with  the  reign  of  George  III. ,  and  continues  down  to  the  Roform 
Bill  of  Lord  Derby.  Mr.  Harris  employs  the  term  Radical  a  little  widely 
to  include  all  those  who  in  three  or  four  successive  generations  have 
employed  '*  their  energies  in  two  directions— in  the  endeavour  to  extend 
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political  rights  and  duties,  and  in  the  effort  to  promote,  as  far  as  the  law  can 
fairly  do  so,  the  diflEiision  amongst  the  whole  people  of  the  real  blessings  of 
civilisation — material,  intellectual,  and  moral."  The  beginnings  of  modem 
Radicalism  are  traced  to  the  famous  political  controversies  of  the  early  days 
of  George  III.,  to  the  Wilkes  struggle,  to  the  American  War,  and  to  the 
new  political  and  social  ideas,  which  (fostered  perhaps  in  England  unwittingly 
by  Chatham  and  designedly  by  Charles  James  Fox,  and  the  Liberals  of  his 
day)  gave  birth  to  a  democratic  spirit  which  swept  over  Europe,  and  which 
produced  in  Germany  a  Fichte  and  a  Stein,  in  France  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  in  our  own  country  the  agitation  for  Reform  and  the  semi-revolu- 
tionary societies  which  were  crushed  out  for  a  time  by  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
Mr.  Harris  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  great  Reform  Act,  with  the  Com  Law 
struggle,  with  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  popular  education,  and  follows 
the  history  of  the  Reform  movement  down  to  the  Household  Suffrage  Act 
of  1867. 

But  there  is  an  antidote  to  Mr.  Harris's  Radicalism  in  Mr.  Kebbel's 
History  of  Toryism  (Allen).  This  work  covers  the  century  which  elapsed 
between  the  advent  of  Pitt  to  power  and  the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
It  professes  to  be  **  an  honest  attempt  to  do  justice  to  a  great  party,  whose 
actions  have  hitherto  been  recorded  either  by  its  avowed  enemies  or  by 
friends  who  were  too  much  devoted  to  one  aspect  of  Toryism*  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  other."  The  seven  heroes  of  Mr.  KebbePs  work  are  Pitt, 
Liverpool,  Canning,  Wellington,  Peel,  Derby,  and  Disraeli,  and  to  the  first 
and  last  he  gives  the  highest  places.  Pitt  is  represented  as  the  real  founder 
of  the  modem  Tory  party,  and  Mr.  Kebbel  puts  down  to  the  credit  of 
Toryism  the  early  and  more  brilliant  years  of  Pitt's  government,  when  he  bid 
fair  to  be  the  pioneer  of  Liberal  measures.  To  Lord  Beaconsfield,  for  whom 
the  author  professes  unstinted  admiration,  is  due  the  credit  of  reconciling 
on  a  strong  basis  the  democratic  with  the  aristocratic  elements  of  English 
life.  With  the  middle  classes  Disraeli  had  no  sympathy.  But  he  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the  landed  interest.  **  One  cardinal  principle 
of  the  Torty  party,"  says  Mr.  Kebbel,  is  that  **not  only  does  the  landed 
interest  produce  a  better  governing  class  than  any  other  interest  in  the 
country,  but  it  is  in  itself  the  surest  foundation  and  mainstay  of  our 
national  greatness  and  prosperity." 

Sir  Henry  Maine  too  has  entered  the  lists  to  wrestle  with  democracy. 
His  four  essays  on  Popular  aovernment  (Murray)  seem  designed  as  a 
warning  to  the  British  public  of  the  dangers  of  the  advancing  democratic 
tide,  while  they  show  no  sign  of  any  hope  on  the  author's  part  that  that 
tide  can  possibly  be  stemmed.  In  the  three  papers  entitled  **  The  Prospects 
of  Popular  Government,"  **  The  Nature  of  Democracy,"  and  **  The  Age  of 
Progress,"  Sir  Henry  Maine  dwells  with  melancholy  pleasure  upon  the 
abortive  and  unen  during  popular  movements  of  the  century.  France  and 
Austria,  Germany  and  Spain,  are  brought  foi*ward  as  instances  of  countries 
whose  history  has  exemplified  the  instability  of  popular  government.  Two 
conflicting  principles.  Imperialism  and  Radicalism,  are  the  dominant  forces 
which  ever  since  the  French  Revolution  **have  been  acting  on  Western 
Europe."  The  latter  of  these  two  forces  is  gradually  urging  us  nearer  to  the 
precipice  of  democracy.  At  the  same  time,  to  support  the  former  principle, 
vast  military  establishments  are  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  day  by 
day.  And  yet  **no  two  organisations  can  be  more  opposed  to  one  another 
than  an  army  scientifically  disciplined  and  equipped,  and  a  nation  democra- 
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tically  governed. '^  And  so  Sir  Henry  Maine  leaves  us  on  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma. 

Bnt  where  the  military  sentiment  does  not  interpose  to  overthrow  demo- 
cracy, Sir  Henry  Maine  foresees  another  foe,  no  less  fatal  to  the  best 
interests  of  government.  "  Wire-pvdling  "  is  the  danger  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  ultimate  effect  of  wire-pulling  can  only  be  **  to  make 
all  parties  very  like  one  another  .  .  .  however  leaders  may  quarrel  and 
partisan  hate  partisan."  In  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  alone,  to 
which  th«  last  paper  is  devoted,  Sir  Henry  Maine  consents  to  see  a  tardy 
gleam  of  hope,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  its  foimders  made  it  as  conser- 
vative as  it  could  possibly  be.  Thence  he  deduces  the  counsel  that,  although 
it  is  the  greatest  delusion  to  suppose  that  democracy,  '^when  it  has  once 
put  all  things  under  its  feet,  is  a  progressive  form  of  government,"  yet,  as 
we  have  to  accept  the  inevitable,  it  is  our  duty  to  fence  the  dreadful  thing 
about  with  as  many  safeguards  as  we  can  devise. 

Mr.  Lucy  has  issued  the  first  part  of  his  Biary  of  Two  Parliaments 
(Cassell),  dealing  with  the  Disraeli  Parliament  of  1874-1880.  It  is  a  light, 
gossiping  chronicle,  full  of  varied  sketches,  of  roi^h  portraits,  of  witty  say- 
ings, and  of  small  personal  details.  The  book  treats  of  the  events  of  a 
Parliament  which  came  into  office  to  put  an  end  to  over-reform,  and  which 
lasted  long  after  it  had  put  itself  into  a  position  of  unconscious  antagonism 
to  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  It  is  interesting  to  watch,  as  Mr.  Lucy  traces 
it,  the  growth  of  the  disorganised  opposition — especially  after  the  withdrawal 
of  Disraeli  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  active  reappearance  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  the  scene — into  a  party  which,  in  the  great  agitation  excited  by  the 
Russo- Turkish  War  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  it  had  behind  it  a  strength  of  national  feel- 
ing of  which  it  had  little  dreamed,  and  of  which  the  elections  of  1880  were 
the  startling  results. 

A  very  different  type  of  book  is  the  BtetiODary  of  Bng'Usli  History 
(Cassell),  which  Messrs.  Low  and  Pulling  have  edited.  Within  the  small 
space  permitted  the  articles  are  wonderfully  complete.  Among  the  more 
important  is  one  entitled  **  Authorities  on  English  History,"  by  Mr.  Bass 
Mullinger,  which  is  of  real  value  to  the  student  of  history.  Some  of  the 
longer  papers  contain  sketches  of  certain  countries  or  of  certain  epochs,  of 
which  the  article  on  Ireland,  Mr.  Black's  article  on  India,  and  Mrs. 
Gardiner's  article  on  Charles  I.  are  perhaps  most  noteworthy.  Moreover, 
it  is  no  slight  boon  to  have  a  work  of  reference  where  the  development  of 
offices  and  institutions — usuaUy  the  playground  oi  historical  theorists — is 
treated  by  men  whose  names  are  a  proof  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
facts  they  tell.  Among  the  contributors  are  Professor  Thorold  Rogers, 
Mr.  Creighton,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith. 

Side  by  side  with  the  **  Dictionary  of  English  History,"  but  overshadow- 
ing it  wholly  in  importance,  stands  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  Blotionarj'  of 
Vational  Blograpliy  (Smith  &  Elder),  of  which  four  volumes  have 
already  appeared.  Mr.  Stephen  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
manner  in  which,  so  far,  his  scheme  has  been  carried  out.  Not  only  are  the 
more  important  characters  deaM  with  by  writers  who  have  made  their  live^ 
a  special  study,  but  the  short  articles  upon  less  important  people  are  written 
with  the  same  accuracy  and  judgment.  Among  the  longer  papers  Professor 
Ward's  article  on  Queen  Anne,  the  valuable  biography  of  Bacon,  both  as 
philosopher  and  politician — and  as  no  dabbler  by  any  means  in  either  craft 
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— written  conjointly  by  Professor  Fowler  and  Mr,  S,  R.  Gardiner,  the 
article  on  Anselm,  and  Mr.  Freeman's  vigorous  sketch  of  iElfred,  are  some 
of  the  most  valuable.  The  editor  contributes  an  admirable  criticism  of 
Miss  Austen,  and  other  equally  concise  and  interesting  papers  on  Berkeley 
and  Addison.  To  Mr.  W.  Hunt  have  fallen  many  of  the  subjects  connected 
with  mediiBval  history.  He  tells  the  story  of  Bede,  and  follows  through 
many  mazes  the  history  of  the  Beauforts  and  the  Berkeleys.  Professor 
Jebb  is  the  critic  and  biographer  of  Bentley,  Sir  T.  Martin  writes  a  pro- 
tracted history  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  other  articles,  such  as  thope  on 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Walter  Bagehot,  are  surely  unduly  long.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  account  of  Arabella  Stuart,  and  Mr.  James  Gairdner's  article  on 
Anne  Boleyn  err  imfortunately  on  the  side  of  brevity. 

The  catholicity  of  these  volumes  is  remarkable.  From  Archbishop 
Abbot  to  Addington,  from  Balfe  to  Baskerville,  the  Basses  and  the  Barings, 
nothing  escapes  the  vigilance  of  the  compiler.  But  the  dictionary  is  as  full 
of  anecdotes  and  miscellaneous  information  as  it  is  of  historical  research,  and 
it  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  class  of  readers. 

Another  biographical  dictionary,  on  a  humbler  scale  and  limited  t.o  a 
far  narrower  sphere,  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Humphry  Ward.  BSen  of  tbe 
Meign  (Routledge)  professes  to  give  a  brief  account  of  *^  Eminent  Persons  of 
British  and  Colonial  Birth  who  have  died  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria."  It  is  compiled  from  contributions  to  **Men  of  the  Time,"  from 
obituary  notices  in  the  Times,  the  Atherueurriy  and  other  journals,  from  the 
Annual  Register,  from  volumes  of  memoirs,  and  from  other  sources. 
Of  course  the  value  of  the  volume  lies  less  in  its  succinct  biographies  of 
such  illustrious  men  as  Peel,  Macaulay,  and  Wellington,  as  Wordsworth, 
Thackeray,  and  Carlyle,  than  in  the  brief  notices  it  gives  of  remarkable  men 
of  a  lesser  order  whose  lives  have  not  been,  and  never  will  be  written,  but  who 
have  left  their  mark,  in  their  genius  or  their  labours,  on  the  time.  Women 
as  well  as  men  are  admitted  into  the  long  list  of  three  thousand  distinguished 
names.  The  principle  of  the  compilers  has  been  to  include  not  only 
politicians  and  generals,  authors  and  administrators,  but  anyone  **  who  has 
done  sojiiethliig reaMy  considerable" — '*has  painted,  sung,  spoken,  invented, 
taught,  or  preached,  with  sufficient  distinction  to  make  himself  felt  among 
his  contemporaries." 

Mr.  T.  P.  Hughes's  Biotionary  of  Zslam  (AllenX  although  addressing 
itself  to  a  comparatively  limited  class  of  readers,  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by 
tliose  whose  reading  leads  them  towards  Oriental  history.  The  form  adopted 
by  Mr.  Hughes  for  popularising  the  stores  of  information  he  has  accumulated 
is  eminently  practical,  and  conveys  succinctly  the  solution  of  unknown  terms 
and  allusions.  The  volume  is,  however,  more  than  a  mere  dictionary  of 
terms,  for  it  supplies  an  historical  and  often  a  critical  account  of  Moham- 
medan ceremonies,  sects,  and  habits,  and  shows  their  connections  with  other 
Oriental  customs  and  beliefs. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  where  history  ends  and  biography  begins.  In  his 
two  volumes  on  BSontoalm  and  IRTolfe  (Macmillan)  Mr.  Parkman  gives  a 
vigorous  picture  of  Wolfe^s  personality  and  early  life,  and  an  interesting 
sketch  of  his  great  rival.  Before  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  Canada,  Montcalm  was  chiefly  known  as  a  brave  officer  and  a  noble 
country  gentleman,  living  on  his  heavily  encumbered  estates  in  Provence. 
From  the  moment  he  accepted  the  post  he  was  baffled  and  impeded  by  the 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  province,  to  which  perhaps 
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the  French  may  justly  attribute  the  loss  of  Canada.  But  it  is  not  princi- 
pally as  a  biography  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  that  these  two  volumes  will  live. 
They  are  far  more  than  that.  They  are  a  history,  elaborated  in  many  years 
of  full  and  careful  research,  of  the  crisis  of  the  great  struggle  between  Eng- 
land and  France  for  colonial  supremacy  and  the  empire  of  the  new  world. 

The  weaknesses  and  mishaps  of  French  rule  in  North  America — the  un- 
paralleled corruption,  the  religious  bigotry  and  political  influence  of  the 
priests,  and  the  rash  attempt  of  the  Governor  of  Canada  to  enclose  the 
English  settlements  with  an  impenetrable  belt  of  French  possessions — are 
clearly  related  and  explained.  The  well-known  incident  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Acadians  is  told  in  a  new  light.  The  memorable  siege  of  Quebec  calls 
forth  all  Mr.  Parkman's  powers.  The  bravery  of  the  French,  the  ability  of 
Montcalm,  the  high  conduct  and  gallantry  of  Wolfe,  the  brilliant  exploit  per- 
formed by  the  commander  of  the  British  fleet  in  navigating  the  dangerous 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great  battle  on  the  Heights  are  described  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Colonel  Homer's  short  biography  of  Tnrenne  (Chapman  &  HaU)  is  a 
careful  attempt  to  deal  with  a  long  life,  much  of  which  was  spent  in  active 
warfare.  There  is  a  good  sketch  of  the  science  of  war  and  of  the  nature  of 
armies  at  the  time  when  the  great  French  commander  entered  on  his  career, 
and  there  is  ample  information  as  to  Turenne's  campaigns  and  strategy. 
But  perhaps  the    book  is    slightly  overweighted    by  its    complexity  of 

detail. 

Mr.  Hodgkin  has  produced  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  laborious 
work  on  Ztaly  and  Iter  Invaders  (Clarendon  Press).  They  deal  with  the 
seventy-six  years  which  separate  the  downfall  of  Augustulus  from  the  de- 
parture of  the  Ostrogoths  from  Italy.  The  hero  of  the  first  of  these  two 
volumes  is  of  course  the  great  barbarian  conqueror,  whose  genius  suddenly 
created  a  strong  Teutonic  kingdom  upon  the  ruins  of  Rome.  Nothing 
illustrates  more  clearly  than  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  magical  influence 
of  Roman  traditions  and  the  imperishableness  of  Roman  institutions.  The 
success  of  Theodoric  was  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  he  was  able  to  fuse 
what  was  imperial  and  Roman  with  what  was  barbarous  and  Teutonic.  The 
glory  of  the  Goths  was  to  be  the  inheritors  of  the  great  name  which  they 
had  blotted  out.  The  other  volume  contains  the  history  of  the  sudden 
collapse  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  before  the  arms  of  Belisarius  and  Narses, 
and  retells  the  strange  story  of  that  fitful  revival  of  the  great  days  of  Rome 
which  resulted  in  the  re-conquest  of  Africa  and  Italy,  and  which  has  thrown 
a  glamour  round  the  reign  of  Justinian  and  Theodora. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a  year  in  which  our  eyes  have  been 
turned  so  frequently  towards  Egypt  should  produce  several  books  dealing 
with  the  late  campaigns.  General  Brackenbury  and  Colonel  Wilson  have 
each  contributed  sketches  of  their  own  experiences.  General  Brackenbury 
held  the  second,  and  after  General  Earle's  death  the  first  place  in  the  com- 
mand of  Tbe  River  Column  (Blackwood),  whose  history  he  now  relates. 
The  column  advanced  after  many  delays  at  starting,  and  with  infinite  labour 
caused  by  the  "terrible  rapids,^  in  the  direction  of  Abu  Hamed.  On 
Jan.  29  General  Earle  received  intelligence  from  General  BuUer  that  the 
desert  columns  were  awaiting  Earle's  arrival  at  Metammeh  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  relief  of  Khartoum.  On  Feb.  5  news  reached  him  of 
the  fall  of  Khartoum,  but  the  orders  being  still  to  press  forward,  the  river 
column  marched  on,  and  on  the  10th  fought  and  won  the  brilliant  action  of 
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Kirbekan*  Within  twenty-six  miles  of  Abu  Hamed,  however,  they  received 
orders  from  Lord  Wolseley  announcing  a  change  of  plan,  and  enjoining  a  re- 
treat ;  and  thus,  to  his  great  disappointment.  General  Brackenbury  had  no 
choice  but  to  obey,  and  to  bring  back  his  men,  with  great  credit  to  himself, 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

Colonel  Wilson's  book  is  of  even  greater  interest.  The  story  of  the  gal- 
lant march  across  the  desert,  From  Xortl  to  Xliartoam  (Blackwood),  the 
account  of  the  battle  of  Aba  Ellea,  and  the  narrative  of  that  ineffectual 
voyage  down  the  Nile,  undertaken  in  the  face  of  many  dangers,  only  to  find 
that  Khartoum  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Mahdi  almost  under  the  eyes  of 
the  relieving  force,  contain  the  most  thrilling  incidents  of  a  brilliant  but 
luckless  campaign.  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  who  succeeded  Stewart  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  tells  the  tale  simply  and  frankly,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  criticise  the  mistakes  which  he  believes  were  made.  He  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  facts,  and  they  are  facts  which  no  Englishman  is  likely  for  a 
long  while  to  forget. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  brief  Egyptian  histories,  and  in 
many  ways  the  most  memorable  and  the  saddest  book  of  the  year,  is  Tlie 
Journal  of  BSaJor-Ctoneral  Ck>rdon  at  Xliartonm  (Kegan  Paul).  Politi- 
cal controversy  makes  it  difficult  to  judge  dispassionately  of  the  history  of 
the  downfall  of  Khartoum,  but  apart  from  party  conflicts  we  can  welcome  a 
book  which  sets  before  us  a  clear  picture  of  one  of  the  most  heroic  struggles 
of  modem  times,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  man  who  was  the  central  figure 
of  the  events  he  tells.  There  is  no  parallel  in  English  annals  to  the  position 
of  Gordon  at  Khartoum.  He  had  **  not  a  soul  he  could  depend  upon."  For 
the  last  four  months  he  had  not  a  single  Englishman  beside  him.  The  troops 
were  half> hearted,  ill-disciplined,  and  cowardly.  The  officers  seemed  to  have 
no  pride  or  interest  in  their  duty,  and  could  not  be  trusted  for  a  moment 
when  out  of  his  sight.  The  people  of  the  town  were  more  than  half-disposed 
to  make  terms  with  the  enemy.  On  Sept.  10  Stewart's  expedition, 
bearing  with  it  the  chronicle  of  the  early  months  of  the  siege,  left  Khartoum 
never  to  return.  On  Dec.  14  the  last  volume  of  the  journal  was  sent 
to  the  British  force  at  Metammeh.  The  history  of  the  last  month  of  all  we 
shall  probably  never  know,  but  of  the  siege  between  these  two  dates  we  have 
here  an  ample  chronicle. 

The  chief  arms  of  Gordon  were  the  gallant  little  steamers,  mere  Thames 
boats,  which  plied  to  and  fro  upon  the  river,  bringing  in  wood  and  com  and 
cattle,  and  constantly  attacking  the  Arabs  on  the  banks.  ''  No  Royal  Navy 
vessel,"  writes  Gordon,  **  could  have  behaved  better  than  the  Ismailia  to-day : 
she  passed  and  re-passed  the  Arab  guns  upwards  of  twenty  times,  when  any 
well-placed  shell  would  have  sunk  her.  Whether  the  crew  knew  it  or  not 
does  not  matter.  I  did,  and  felt  comfortable  accordingly."  Gradually  the 
blockade  was  drawn  closer.  Taught  by  experience,  Gordon  did  not  venture 
to  risk  engagements  in  the  open.  In  November  the  Madhi's  forces  were 
concentrated  around  the  city,  and  the  fighting  became  harder  and  hotter. 
Here  is  an  account  of  these  days  : — *'One  tumbles  into  a  troubled  sleep  at 
3  A.M.  ;  a  drum  beats — tup,  tup,  tup  !  It  comes  into  a  dream,  but  after  a 
few  moments  one  becomes  more  awake,  and  it  is  revealed  to  the  brain  that 
one  is  in  Khartoum.  The  next  query  is.  Where  is  this  tup-tupping  going 
on  i  A  hope  arises  that  it  will  die  away.  No,  it  goes  on,  and  increases  in 
intensity.  The  thought  strikes  one.  Have  they  enough  ammunition  ?  (The 
excuse  of  bad  soldiers.)    One  exerts  oneself.     At  last  it  is  no  use,  up  one 
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must  get,  and  go  on  the  roof  of  the  palace  ;  then  telegrams,  orders^  swearing, 
and  cursing  goes  on  till  about  9  a.m." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  stress  of  anxiety  and  the  ever-present  need  of  the 
general's  supervision,  Gordon  finds  time  to  notice  with  unfailing  humour 
even  the  small  things  about  him.  He  laughs  at  the  wonder  of  the  natives, 
seeing  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  the  palace  mirrors.  He  delights  in  the 
turkey-cock  that  guards  the  palace  yard.  He  even  dwells,  half -humorously, 
half-despai?ingly,  on  the  stolid  apathy  of  those  whom  he  had  to  defend. 
And  all  the  while  he  is  calculating  how  far  he  may  rely  on  the  incapacity  of 
the  Arabs,  or  how  best  he  may  cope  with  the  treachery  within  his  gates,  or 
he  is  drawing  maps  for  the  guidance  of  the  British  force  across  the  desert,  or 
even  from  time  to  time  unfalteringly  forecasting  his  own  fate.  ''It  is  on 
the  cards  that  Khartoum  is  taken  under  the  nose  of  the  expeditionary  force, 
which  will  be  just  too  late." 

All  through  this  most  vivid  and  saddest  of  chronicles  we  seem  to  stand  by 
Gordon's  side,  to  see  him  watching  on  the  palace  roof,  to  be  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  events  which  day  by  day  he  jots  down  so  minutely.  All 
through  them  there  rings  the  same  tone — the  tone  of  a  man  fighting  a  hope- 
less fight,  yet  determined  to  fight  it  bravely  ;  never  flagging  in  his  own  duty, 
giving  all  his  strength  to  inspire  others  with  as  keen  a  sense  of  theirs,  and 
always  looking,  steadfastly  and  unchangingly,  through  a  many-coloured 
glass  upon  the  type  of  manhood  he  had  set  before  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Lowe  has  written  the  story  of  another  type  of  great  man.  His 
review  of  the  career  of  Prlnoe  Bismarck  (Cassell)  is  as  complete  as  it  is 
lucid.  Bismarck's  public  life  began  in  1847,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Prussian  United  Diet.  His  rigid  Conservatism  at  that  time  was  described 
by  a  Liberal  deputy  as  "  the  narrow-minded  mediaeval  spirit  in  the  very 
flesh."  In  the  crisis  of  1848  and  the  years  that  followed,  his  one-absorbing 
political  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  resist  at  any  cost  **  democratic  propa- 
ganda," and  this  led  him  to  treat  with  contempt  any  movement  towards 
German  unity.  In  1861  Bismarck  appeared  at  Frankfort  as  the  Prussian 
representative  in  the  Diet.  Gradually  from  an  admirer  of  Austria  he  became 
the  hottest  champion  of  Prussian  rights,  and  his  influence  began  to  be  exerted 
more  and  more  strongly  on  the  anti-Austrian  side.  About  the  same  time  he 
ceased  to  jeer  at  constitutional  government. 

In  1859  Bismarck  became  Prussian  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
thence  he  went  to  Paris  in  1862,  where  Louis  Napoleon  scoffed  at  his  ambitious 
schemes.  In  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Berlin  as  Prime  Minister,  and 
immediately  entered  into  the  struggle  in  which  the  Chamber  were  involved 
with  the  King.  The  question  was  the  proposed  increase  in  the  army,  and 
despite  all  opposition  Bismarck  and  the  King  carried  out  their  scheme.  The 
after-history  of  the  Chancellor,  beginning  with  the  Sleswick-Holstein  dis- 
pute, and  the  triumphs  of  1866  and  of  1870-1  are  better  known.  Mr.  Lowe 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  them,  and  deals  fully  with  the  Chancellor's  inter- 
national and  domestic  policy  since  the  Franco-German  War.  The  Clericals 
and  the  Socialists  at  least  are  enemies  whom  even  Bismarck  has  been  unable 
to  crush.  But  in  his  own  family  life  he  has  been  singularly  fortunate,  and 
the  description  given  of  that  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book. 

Lady  Hobart  has  published  in  two  volumes  the  assays  and  BSisoel- 
laoeoas  IRTrltlngrs  of  Vere  Henry,  Xiord  Hobart  (Macmillan).     We  could 
wish  that  the  sketch  of  her  husband's  life,  with  which  she  has  prefaced  them, » 
were  longer  than  it  is.  The  heir  to  a  title,  which  he  did  not  live  to  inlierit,  Loid 
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Hobart  was  prevented  by  his  limited  means  from  entering  Parliament.  For 
three  and  twenty  years  he  held  a  post  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  often 
entrusted  with  official  missions.  But  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  and 
constantly  expressed  his  views  on  the  questions  of  the  day  in  pamphlets, 
ai-ticles,  and  published  letters.  Again  and  again  we  find  him  inveighing 
against  the  current  views  of  political  morality.  He  complains  that  England 
is  govered  by  a  *  *  Delanocracy  tempered  by  evening  parties."  From  the 
first  he  condemns  the  policy  of  the  Crimean  War.  Again,  he  foresees  that 
English  opinion,  misled  upon  the  American  struggle,  will  sooner  or  later 
rally  to  the  cause  of  the  North.  Moreover,  the  essays  on  social  and  economic 
subjects,  notably  those  against  capital  punishment,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hare's 
scheme  of  representation,  and  on  the  mission  of  Cobden,  show  Lord  Hobart 
to  have  been  of  the  type  of  men  who  make  genuine  and  earnest  reformers. 

But  Lord  Hobart  was  not  only  a  reformer.  He  could  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  nature.  He  was  a  passionate  lover  of  the  sea.  Scott  he  admired  as  the 
poet  and  painter  of  the  mountains,  comparing  him  to  Homer.  Some  other 
of  his  literary  criticisms  are  remarkable.  Thackeray  and  Bulwer  he  esti- 
mates highly.  Dickens  he  severely  criticises.  In  Disraeli's  novels  he  can 
see  only  the  sophistry  and  the  conjuring  tricks.  He  has  the  temerity  to 
confess  that  he  finds  Miss  Austen  dull. 

The  latter  part  of  these  volumes  is  occupied  with  '*  Letters  and  Minutes 
on  Indian  Subjects,"  which  refer  to  the  three  years  of  Lord  Hobart 's 
governorship  of  Madras.  The  most  important  papers  are  those  dealing 
with  Indian  taxation,  especially  with  the  income  tax,  of  which  Lord  Hobart 
was  a  strong  opponent,  and  with  the  progress  of  elementary  education,  of 
which  he  was  a  consistent  advocate.  But  he  did  not  live  to  carry  out  his 
schemes.  After  three  years'  tenure  of  office  he  was  struck  down  by  typhoid 
fever,  in  the  midst  of  a  useful  and  enlightened  eareer. 

Another  valuable  book  treating  of  Indian  history  i&  Sir  James  Stephen's 
Story  of  XTunoomar  (Macmillan).  At  last  the  reputation  of  a  distinguished 
man  has  been  cleared  froin  the  undeserved  stigma  which  Macaulay  left  upon 
it,  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey  stands  out,  not  as  the  unjust  judge  who  conspired 
with  Warren  Hastings  to  get  rid  of  an  inconvenient  enemy,  but  as  an 
able  and  upright  administrator  who  only  fulfilled  his  legal  duty.  Of  the  great 
Governor-General  also  Sir  J.  Stephen  forms  a  very  high  estimate  indeed. 

Nuncomar  was  a  Brahman,  who  once  held  office  under  the  English  in 
Bengal,  and  who  was  disappointed  by  Hastings,  in  the  hopes  he  had  enter- 
tained, of  a  high  reward  for  certain  services  rendered  to  the  Government. 
Accordingly,  when  Francis  and  his  faction  in  the  CouncU  began  their  long 
attempt  to  thwart  and  hamper  Hastings,  Nuncomar  came  forward  with 
charges  of  corruption  against  the  Governor-general.  Hastings  retorted  by 
prosecuting  Nuncomar  for  libel,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  Mohan 
Prasad  brought  a  suit  for  forgery  against  the  Brahman.  On  the  latter 
cliarge  Nuncomar  was  committed  for  trial,  and  nearly  won  his  cause,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  the  prosecution.  Sir  J.  Stephen  gives  in  full  Impey's 
summing  up,  and  comments  on  it  thus  : — '*  No  man  ever  had  or  could  have 
a  fairer  trial  than  Nuncomar."  "  Impey,  in  particular,  behaved  with  abso- 
lute fairness,  and  as  much  indulgence  as  was  compatible  with  his  duty." 

Sir  Henry  Taylor's  Autoblogrrapliy  (Longmans)  is  the  record  of  a  singu- 
larly successful  official  and  literary  career.  Bom  in  Durham  in  the  year 
1800,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  and  encouraged  in  his  literary  am- 
bition by  Giflord  and  Southey,  Henry  Taylor  came  to  settle  in  London  in 
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1823.  Hore  two  pieces  of  good  fortune  befel  him.  He  obtained  suddenly  a 
clerkship  in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  he  began  to  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  Hyde 
Yilliers,  who  introduced  him  to  the  remarkable  group  of  young  doctrinaires, 
of  whom  John  Stuart  Mill,  John  Romilly,  and  Charles  Austin  were  the 
central  figures.  Amidst  his  official  labours  Sir  Henry  Taylor  found  time  to 
write  both  prose  and  verse,  and  his  **  Philip  van  Artevelde  "  brought  him, 
as  he  frankly  tells  us,  a  great  increase  of  reputation.  Personal  anecdotes 
and  details  are  abundant  in  these  volumes,  and  perhaps,  of  more  general 
interest  than  the  rather  superabundant  official  minutes  and  reports. 

The  Selections  ftrom  tlie  betters  and  Correspondenoe  of  Sir  J.  B. 
Burffes  (Murray),  which  Mr.  J.  Hutton  has  made,  throw  new  light  upon 
the  lives  of  some  famous  men.  Sir  James  Burges,  who  was  bom  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  gradually  acquired,  by  family  influence  and 
nersonal  friendships,  a  seat  in  Parliament,  the  Under-Secretaryship  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  finally  a  baronetcy  and  a  pension.  There  are  some 
amusing  anecdotes  in  the  book,  CMpecially  one  giving  an  account  of  a  dis- 
cussion between  Pitt  and  Gibbon,  in  which  the  veteran  historian  was 
worsted  and  lost  his  temper,  and  much  gossip  about  Lord  Nelson,  the 
royal  family,  and  other  personages  and  topics.  The  chief  incident  in  Sir 
Jameses  political  career  was  his  unfortunate  attempt  to  answer  Sheridan's 
memorable  speech  against  Warren  Hastings.  He  undertook  it  at  Pitt's 
instance,  but  his  failure  and  Pitt's  subsequent  vacillation  produced  a  quarrel 
between  the  two. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  l»ife  of  Benry  Fawoett  (Smith  &  Elder)  gives 
a  vivid  sketch  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  life  as  boy  and  man,  until  his  great  mis- 
fortune overtook  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Undaunted  by  his  terrible 
accident,  Fawcett  determined  to  **  conquer  his  fate."  His  residence  at 
Cambridge  and  friendship  with  John  Stuart  Mill  led  him  to  devote  himself 
to  the  study  of  Economics,  and  obtained  for  him  a  professorship  in  1863. 
Mr.  Stephen  gives  a  full  account  of  Fawcett's  political  career  ;  he  dwells  at 
length  on  Fawcett's  economic  teaching,  on  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  pre- 
servation of  commons,  and  on  his  constant  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the 
natives  of  India,  and  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  Fawcett's  work  in  his 
capacity  as  Postmaster-general. 

But,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  most  important  biography  of  the 
year  is  Mr.  Cross's  account  of  aeorire  BUot's  lAte  (Blackwood).  It  has 
been  Mr.  Cross's  object  to  enable  his  wife  to  speak  for  herself  in  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  extracts  and  papers.  The  personal  interest  of  the  book 
centres  in  the  first  volume  and  the  last,  the  intermediate  one  being  merely 
a  book  of  travels.  As  we  trace  in  these  pages  the  development  of  George 
Eliot's  mind,  we  are  struck  again  and  again  not  only  by  its  intellectual 
powers,  but  also  by  the  presence  of  three  essentially  womanly  attributes — 
strength  of  religious  feeling,  keen  sensitiveness,  and  an.  emotional  nature — 
which  always  made  her  feel  the  want  of  someone  to  lean  upon,  and  which 
perhaps  explains  the  momentous  decision  of  her  life. 

The  first  volume  brings  before  us  the  religious  struggle  in  her  early  life, 
when  hfer  rigid  Calvinism  was  broadening  into  a  wider  conception  of  faith. 
Unlike  others  who,  in  losing  hold  of  the  dogmas  which  have  been  their 
stand-by,  lose  all  certainty  of  behef  and  of  happiness,  George  Eliot,  after 
this  great  change,  began  to  feel  a  sense  of  happiness  for  the  first  time. 
**  I  can  rejoice,"  she  says,  **inall  the  joys  of  humanity."  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  change  of  views  helped  to  sanction,  in  her  own  mind,  her 
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relationship  to  Lewes,  of  which  Mr.  Cross  says  little.  Certainly  Lewes's 
influence  upon  her  writings  was,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  often  un- 
fortunate. He  doubted  at  first  whether  she  had  sufficient  dramatic  power 
to  write  at  all.  Few  authors,  indeed,  who  have  begun  to  produce  so  late 
have  so  signally  succeeded.  Gradually,  as  the  years  went  on,  and  the 
results,  perhaps,  of  her  momentous  step  began  to  weigh  upon  her,  the 
tendency  to  moralise  increased.  The  changes  in  English  thought  produced 
by  the  influence  of  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  Darwin  led  her  to  meditate  more 
and  more  on  ethical  and  metaphysical  subjects.  **  Disjoined  from  any 
perceived  good,"  she  writes,  speaking  of  the  reconciliation  of  scientific  fact 
and  religious  faith,  **  the  divine  will  is  simply  so  much  as  we  have 
ascertained  of  the  facts  of  existence,  which  compel  obedience  at  our 
peril." 

As  the  force  of  these  impulses  grew  in  her,  the  tendency  to  preach  came 
out  more  and  more.  Her  **  vocation,"  she  felt,  was  to  preach  to  her  fellow- 
men,  to  rouse  them  to  see  beforehand  how  much  the  destiny  of  the  world 
depends  on  the  unconsidered  conseijuences  of  their  evil  deeds.  Thus 
George  Eliot  had  a  high  conception  of  her  duty.  "  My  function  is  that  of 
the  aesthetic,  not  the  doctrinal  teacher — the  rousing  of  the  nobler  emo- 
tions ..."  Perhaps  in  these  volumes  we  miss  the  personal  details,  the 
humour  and  the  anecdotes,  which  would  have  lent  relief  to  the  weight  of 
meditations.  Certainly  it  is  a  serious  and  sombre  book,  but  on  that  account, 
it  may  be,  it  portrays  all  the  more  truly  a  life  that  was  always  under  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud. 

Mr.  Mark  Pattison,  although  reserving  for  a  later  generation  the  choicest 
portions  of  his  recollections,  gives  in  his  BSemoirs  (Macmillan)  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  his  life.  We  are  told  how  Mark  Pattison  came  up  to  Oriel 
a  raw  country  boy,  with  uncouth  ways  enough  and  an  intense  desire  for 
knowledge.  There  he  fell,  of  course,  under  the  influence  which  Newman 
then  exercised  over  the  most  brilliant  of  Oxford  colleges.  Failing  to  secure 
an  Oriel  fellowship — a  keen  disappointment  to  the  ambitious  student — 
Pattison  settled  in  small  lodgings  in  St.  Aldates',  and  devoted  himself  to 
tlie  study  of  the  Fathers.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  it  was  only  his  un- 
expected election  to  a  fellowship  at  Lincoln  which  saved  him  from  following 
Newman  into  the  Roman  Church,  and  which  thus  enabled  him  in  later  days 
to  become  one  of  the  most  learned  and  wide-minded  leaders  of  the  liberal 
reaction  in  Oxford. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen  have  each  contributed  small 
biographies  to  the  new  series  of  English  Worthies  (Longmans).  Mr. 
Grant  Allen's  sketch  of  the  life  of  Barwin  begins  with  a  brief  review 
of  the  condition  of  scientific  thought  in  **  the  world  into  which,  early  in  the 
present  century,  Charles  Darwin  found  himself  bom."  Passing  rapidly 
over  his  hero's  early  days,  not  without  a  passing  sneer  at  the  Cambridge 
system  whose  honours  Darwin  despised,  the  author  goes  on  to  relate  the 
narrative  of  the  five  years'  cruise  in  the  Beagle^  which  proved  such  an  epoch 
in  the  great  naturalist's  career.  After  the  return  from  those  years  of  wander- 
ing, there  followed  over  twenty  years  of  quiet  study,  broken  only  by  the 
publication  of  the  story  of  the  Beagle^s  voyage,  and  by  certain  subsidiary 
writings.  But  at  last,  in  1859,  this  period  of  incubation  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  scientific  world  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  the  **  Origin  of 
Species."  Already  the  germ  of  that  celebrated  theory  had  been  submitted 
to  Hooker  in  1844,  and  a  few  extracts  from  Darwin's  manuscnpts  had  been 
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published,  side  by  side  with  Wallace^s  papers  in  1858.  But  the  appearance 
of  the  ** Origin  of  Species"  was  no  less  a  surprise,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  took  the  discriminating  public  by  storm.  Of  the  revolution  which  it 
produced,  and  of  the  opposition  it  evoked  among  the  general  public, 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  gives  a  vivid  account,  and  he  goes  on  to  speak  with  the 
same  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  later  works  of  the  great  biologist,  of 
the  **  Descent  of  Man,"  and  of  the  botanical  papers  that  followed.  The 
little  book  ends  with  an  estimate  of  Darwin's  labours,  and  of  the  growth 
and  triumph  of  the  theory  with  which  his  name  is  now  bound  up. 

Mr.  Saintsbury's  account  of  Marlborougrli  is  of  very  different  interest. 
It  has  been  the  author's  endeavour  to  deal  more  fully  than  has  hitherto  been 
done  with  the  less-known  incidents  of  Marlborough's  life,  with  his  early 
days,  with  his  political  tergiversations,  and  especially  with  the  treachery 
which  produced  the  English  failure  at  Brest.  But,  in  spite  of  his  endeavour, 
Mr.  Saintsbury  is  inevitably  carried  away,  and  forced  to  dwell  on  the 
brilliant  and  famous  period  of  the  duke's  life,  by  which  he  will  always  be 
best  remembered.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Saintsbury  inclines  to  the  defence  of 
his  hero.  He  admits  his  treachery  at  Brest,  his  shameless  desertion  of 
James,  and  his  more  shameless  duplicity  towards  William.  But  Mr.  Saints- 
bury's argument  throughout  is  that  Marlborough  was  no  worse  than  his 
contemporaries,  that  the  standard  of  the  time  was  very  low,  and  that  by 
that  standard  he  must  be  judged.  His  avarice  is  not  so  black  as  it  has  been 
painted.  His  religion  was  beyond  a  doubt  sincere.  Altogether,  although 
Mr.  Saintsbury  rather  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attack  Macaulay  and  the  Whig 
school  of  writers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  criticism  is  impartial,  and 
probably  correct.  The  book  is  sketchy,  and  hardly  pretends  to  be  of  lasting 
value. 

The  Xilfe  of  Frank  Baokland  (Smith  &  Elder)  is  a  pleasant  account, 
full  of  fun,  humour,  anecdote  and  reminiscence  of  an  unconventional 
enthusiast.  Mr.  Buckland  was  less  a  scientific  man  'in  the  strict  sense  than 
a  bright  lecturer  and  writer  on  scientific  subjects.  The  most  valuable  part 
of  his  work  is  contained  in  the  reports  on  our  fisheries  drawn  up  for  the 
Home  Office.  But  it  is  as  the  genial  and  popular  exponent  of  his  wide 
knowledge  that  he  will  be  best  remembered,  and  that  he  stands  out  in 
these  pages.  Another  sketch  of  a  brilliant  writer  is  given  by  Mr.  Sendall 
in  the  memoir  included  in  the  Uterary  Remains  of  C.  8.  Calverley 
(Bell).  The  interest  of  the  volume  centres  less  in  the  poems  and  short  papers 
which  it  contains  than  in  the  sketches  of  Calverley's  Harrow  and  Cam- 
bridge life,  contributed  by  Dr.  Butler,  Professor  Seeley,  and  Mr.  Besant.  The 
irregular  brilliancy  of  his  school  and  college  days,  the  sad  accident  of  1866, 
wliich  closed  to  him  all  hopes  of  professional  success,  his  singular  power  of 
concentrated  work,  his  mastery  of  verse,  and  his  love  of  form  and  finish — 
these  things  are  all  told  as  feelingly  and  gracefully  as  Calverley  would  have 
told  them  himself. 

The  second  instalment  of  Tlie  arevllle  BSemolrs  (Longmans)  deals 
with  the  period  from  1837  to  1852.  The  three  volumes  open  with  the  early 
days  of  the  new  reign,  and  Greville  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  young  Qneen.  His  post  as  Clerk  to  the  IMvy  Council  enabled 
him  to  see  much  of  the  royal  circle,  and  he  tells  many  anecdotes  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  intimacy  at  Court,  and  of  the  grave  bedchamber  difficulty  for 
which  that  intimacy  was  largely  responsible.  The  political  events  also  of 
these  years  are  well  illustrated,  notably,  the  Com  Law  agitation  and  the 
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relations  of  England  and  France  in  1848.  More  interesting  still  are  the 
sketches  given  of  Lord  Melbourne,  Peel,  Wellington,  Lord  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  and  Macaulay,  and  the  half -cynical  comments  on  the  doings  of 
society  and  its  personages — on  the  motley  gatherings  at  Lady  Blessington's, 
and  the  wide  hospitality  of  Holland  House. 

Turning  from  the  present  to  the  past,  we  notice  among  the  biographies 
of  the  year  those  of  two  men  who,  wholly  differing  in  their  religious  views, 
were  alike  animated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty — Charles  Leslie,  the  nonjuring 
divine  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  Father  Thomas  Burke,  the 
Irish  Dominican.  Both  were  LHishmen,  who  began  life  with  apparently 
little  enthusiasm  for  their  creeds,  of  whom  one  was  to  suffer  banishment, 
and  the  other  to  spend  his  life  and  health  in  spiritualising  the  hearts 
and  daily  lives  of  his  countrymen.  The  life  of  the  former  by  his  de- 
scendant, the  Rev.  R.  J.  Leslie  (Rivingtons),  is  wanting  in  that  sympa- 
thetic admiration  which  runs  through  Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick's  life  of 
the  great  Dominican  (Kegan  Paul) ;  but  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne 
enthusiasm  for  the  wider  objects  of  religion  was  not  in  vogue.  Men  were 
more  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  party  or  sect  shibboleth  than  to  give 
up  ease,  and  health,  and  life  for  their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  their  complete 
self-renunciation  through  many  rough  years  of  trial  and  disappointment 
which  renders  the  narrative  of  Father  Tom  Burke's  career  so  fascinating. 
His  indomitable  energy  was  only  equalled  by  his  imperturbable  serenity  in 
the  midst  of  disappointments,  and,  apart  from  the  interest  which  his  personal 
career  excites,  we  have  in  these  volumes  a  very  remarkable  insight  into  the 
part  played  by  the  Irish  priesthood  in  recent  political  history.  An  Irish 
patriot  beyond  suspicion,  Father  Burke  was  not  afraid  to  provoke  popular 
enmity  by  denouncing  the  crimes  which  the  nationalist  movement  had  in- 
directly provoked. 

Sir  Rohert  Christison*s  Autohlogrraphy  (Blackwood),  which  forms  the 
first  part  of  the  life  upon  which  his  sons  are  engaged,  carries  us  back  to  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  when  in  Edinburgh  were  brought  together  some 
of  the  foremost  men  of  science  and  letters  of  the  generation.  At  the 
high  school,  at  the  university,  and  at  the  infirmary,  Robert  Christison  was 
thrown  in  close  relations  with  men  who  were  afterwards  to  make  for  them- 
selves niches  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  and  his  reminiscences  of  his  asso- 
ciates, always  pleasant  and  good-natured,  show  them  and  him. in  a  pleasing 
light.  His  medical  studies  at  Paris  brought  him  in  contact  with  Larrey," 
Broussais,  Th^nard,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  names  are  now  household 
words  ;  and  we  are  able  to  guess  from  Christison's  career  how  it  was  that  the 
scliool  of  Scotch  medicine,  shaking  off  all  insular  prejudices,  attained  the 
eminence  which  it  enjoyed  during  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Andrew  Tuer's  &lfe  of  Bartoloxxi  (Tuer  &  Field)  is  the  sober 
rehabilitation  of  an  artist  whose  work  is  perhaps  at  this  moment  being  as 
much  over-estimated  as  it  has  been  for  many  years  unduly  neglected.  A 
Florentine  by  birth,  Bartolozzi  learnt  the  elements  of  his  art  under  a 
German  engraver,  Wagner,  living  in  Venice  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  made  but 
little  progress  to  fame  or  independence.  At  the  age  of  seven  and  thirty  he 
came  to  London,  and  from  that  time  made  this  country  his  home.  His 
life  here,  his  style,  and  the  history  of  his  work  form  the  staple  of  Mr.  Tuer's 
elegant  volume,  which  will  in  future  be  regarded  as  the  only  authoritative 
account  of  Bartolozzi  and  his  work.  Mr.  Welsh's  Bookseller  of  the  &aat 
Century  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  is  the  history  of  the  publishing  firm  of 
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Newbery,  in  St.  Paul's  ChurchyarcL  A  pleasantly  written  volume  of  family 
gossip,  throwing  many  side  lights  on  the  literary  history  of  the  last  century, 
its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  complete  disproval  it  affords  of  the  romantic 
story  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opportune  arrival  at  Goldsmith's  lodgings,  and  his 
carrying  off  the  manuscript  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  after  appeasing  the 
author's  landlady. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  written  a  detailed  biography  of  Francis  Baoon 
(Macmillan).  Of  course,  since  Spedding's  monumental  work,  there  is  little 
room  for  research  as  to  the  facts  of  Bacon's  life.  But  Dr.  Abbott  is  an 
admirable  commentator  on  them.  He  has  endeavoured  to  harmonise,  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  inconsistencies  and  obliquities  of  Bacon's  career  with  the 
many  elements  of  greatness  in  his  character.  Bacon  was  brought  up  as  a 
rigid  Puritan,  but  of  course  he  could  not  avoid  the  demoralising  Court 
influences  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Some  points  in  his  life  will  always  be 
a  mystery — his  conduct  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  corruptibility  which 
has  cast,  perhaps,  an  undue  shadow  on  his  fame.  Dr.  Abbott  can  appre- 
ciate his  hero's  faults  as  well  as  his  virtues.  The  biography  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  book,  but  some  of  the  concluding  chapters  are  devoted  to 
Bacon's  writings. 

A  very  different  type  of  philosopher  has  met  with  an  able  critic  in 
Professor  Caird.  Tbe  Social  Pbilosoplir  and  Reli^rion  of  Comte  (Mac- 
lehose)  offers  a  valuable  account  of  a  form  of  creed  of  which  perhaps  the 
fetishes  are  better  known  than  the  philosophy.  The  standpoint  from  which 
Comte  set  out  was  natural  enough.  He  started  with  an  attack  on  the  meta- 
physicians and  agnostics  of  his  day,  and  especially  on  the  Sensationalist 
school,  which,  taking  the  individual  mind  as  a  definite  object,  contended 
that  all  knowledge  was  relative  to  individual  consciousness.  Against  this 
Comte  revolted.  '*The  true  human  point  of  view,"  he  held,  is  not  indivi- 
dual, but  social.  Hence  society,  in  its  widest  sense,  must  be  the  starting- 
point  of  social  philosophy. 

Professor  Caird  is  more  than  an  exponent.  He  goes  on  to  argue  that 
Comte's  system  is  an  unsatisfactory  compromise.  The  new  **  relative 
religion  is  not  a  religion  at  all."  Comte  never  worked  out  the  development 
of  the  principles  which  he  used  to  overthrow  the  Sensationalist  school. 
One  only  regrets  that  Professor  Caird  has  stopped  where  he  has,  and  has  not 
gone  on  to  discuss  at  more  length  the  import  of  the  principles  which  Comte 
set  forth. 

But  the  most  valuable  criticism  of  speculative  thought  which  has  appeared 
this  year  is  Dr.  Martineau's  Types  of  Bthical  Tlieory  (Clarendon  Press). 
The  author  attempts  to  give  a  history  of  the  development  of  ethical  philo- 
sophy by  selecting  certain  representative  thinkers.  Plato,  Descartes,  Male- 
branche,  Spinoza,  and  Comte  are  chosen  to  represent  the  impsychological 
theories  which  are  the  developments  of  ancient  thought,  and  which,  like  it, 
approach  ethical  problems  from  without,  looking  either  to  God  or  to  Nature 
for  the  origin  of  the  moral  instinct.  These  theories  and  their  discussion, 
with  vivid  sketches  of  Malebranche  and  Comte,  occupy  the  first  part  of  Dr. 
Martineau's  book. 

But  in  the  second  volume  he  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  psychological  types 
of  theory,  which  seek  the  explanation  within  the  human  mind.  Cudworth 
and  Clarke,  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson — thinkers  whose  influence  has  now 
but  little  bearing  upon  modem  thought— are  taken  to  represent  those  who 
trace  ethical  maxims  to  considerations  of  pleasure,  reason,  or  beauty,  while 
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Kant  is  the  strongest  exponent  of  the  other  view,  which  Dr.  Martineau  terms 
'*  idio-psychological." 

It  is  in  dealing  with  idio-psychological  ethics  that  Dr.  Martineau  presents 
his  own  position.  He  has  aimed  at  making  out  for  the  intuitionist  theory 
as  strong  a  case  as  possible ,  and  he  states  with  definiteness  and  conciseness 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  his  system  of  ethics.  ''Every  action  is  right 
wliich,  in  presence  of  a  lower  principle,  follows  a  higher  ;  every  action  is 
Avrong  which,  in  presence  of  a  higher  principle,  follows  a  lower.'*  Hence  it 
results  that  men  must  be  able  to  assign  a  definite  rank  to  all  the  motives  of 
their  actions,  and  Dr.  Martineau  accordingly  goes  at  length  into  a  classifica- 
tion of  all  the  springs  of  action.  In  this  volume  we  have  perhaps  the  fullest 
analysis  extant  of  the  moral  truths  of  the  intuitional  position,  and  of  the 
mental  processes  whereby  they  are  attained.  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
occupied  with  the  development  of  this  position,  as  against  Utilitarianism, 
both  in  its  original  form  and  in  the  modifications  of  it  introduced  by  the 
evolutionists.  Dr.  Martineau  criticises  at  some  length  the  ethical  position 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  that,  among  the  many  famous  men 
whom  she  has  given  to  the  world,  Harrow  should  have  found  none  to 
chronicle  her  history  before  Mr.  Percy  Thornton  published  his  account  of 
Barrow  Scliool  and  its  Snrronndliigrs  (Allen).  There  is  no  lack  in  this 
volume  of  antiquarian  conjecture  as  to  the  prehistoric  origins  of  Harrow 
School ;  but  the  general  public  will  be  content  to  know  that  John  Lyon  ob- 
tained his  charter  of  foundation  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1571.  From  that 
time  forward  the  new  school  throve  steadily  as  the  years  went  by,  in  spite 
of  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  her  numbers,  and  in  spite  of  some  periods  of 
calamitous  rule.  Once,  it  is  true,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
memorable  secession  of  Parr  to  Stanmore,  to  avoid  the  fear  of  Eton  in- 
fluences, threatened  to  deal  a  heavy  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  Harrow. 
Again,  in  1844,  when  Dr.  Yaughan  entered  on  his  career  as  headmaster, 
the  numbers  were  as  low  as  seventy.  But  now,  to-day,  when  after  all  these 
vicissitudes.  Dr.  Butler  has  committed  the  school  to  the  keeping  of  hia 
successor,  her  numbers  and  her  name  perhaps  stand  higher  thwi  they  ever 
stood  before. 

Of  the  great  rulers  of  Harrow  whose  names  have  passed  ii)/to  traditions 
— of  Thackeray,  the  second  founder  of  the  school,  of  Sumner^  of  Vaughan, 
and  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Butler — Mr.  Thornton  gives  sketches  which  might  well  be 
longer  than  they  are.  Of  Harrow  cricket,  and  its  heroics  and  celeNrities,  and  of 
some  of  the  **  Harrow  families,"  he  tells  us  more  than  enough,  t^erhaps,  too, 
Mr.  Thornton  might  have  suffered  the  ghost  of  Byron  to  slumber  in  his 
grave.  Mr.  Thornton  is  not  wanting  in  zeal,  or  enthusiasm,  or  information. 
But  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  something  more  than  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
arc  needed  to  write  the  chronicle  of  a  great  school.  Such  a  task  would  be  a 
labour  of  love  to  many  who  would  yet  hesitate  to  undertake  a  labour  for 
which  they  were  qualified  by  love  alone. 

Greater  London  (Cassell)  is  a  companion  work  to  that  on  '^  Old  and 
New  London,"  which  has  already  appeared.  Mr.  Walford  takes  us  round 
about  the  capital,  dipping  here  and  there  into  what  is  still  the  country,  and 
enlivening  our  journey  with  many  little  bits  of  history  and  of  gossip,  and 
many  glimpses  of  bygone  personages  and  bygone  days.  Starting  from  Chis- 
wick,  we  visit  the  villages  about  the  Thames,  striking  inland  to  Stan  well 
and  Bamct,  then  east  to  Theobalds  and  Epping,  and  down  to  the  river  at 
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Barking  Creek.  Thence  we  set  out  again.  We  are  taken  to  Woolwich,  to 
Croydon  and  the  Surrey  villages,  to  Kingston,  Richmond,  Wimbledon,  and 
Tooting.  The  illustrations  of  these  and  other  places  are  one  of  the  best 
features  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Rye,  too,  takes  us  wandering  to  many  places  in  his  Blstory  of 
xrorfolk  (Stock).  But  Mr.  Rye  is  by  no  means  a  guide  alone.  The  great 
mass  of  facts  and  of  miscellaneous  information  which  he  has  gathered  to- 
gether (inly  enable  him  to  be  the  more  lively  and  graphic.  The  first  section, 
headed  **  Norfolk  before  the  Romans,"  deals  chiefly  with  antiquarian  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Rye  goes  on  to  the  Norman  Comjuest,  and  dwells  on  the  castle- 
building  that  followed  it.  One  weak  chapter  on  **  The  Monks  and  Friars  " 
is  the  only  serious  blemish  in  the  volume  ;  but  all  the  rest,  whether  histo- 
rical— such  as  those  parts  which  deal  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  with 
Wat  Tyler's  and  Rett's  rebellions,  with  Norfolk  under  Ebzabeth,  and  with 
later  history  ;  or  social  and  descriptive,  such  as  the  chapters  on  **01d  Pea- 
sant Life,''  and  on  the  '^  Broads  and  Marshes" — are  as  bright  and  pleasant 
reading  as  one  can  desire. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  is  the  most  enterprising  and  intrepid  of  explorers, 
and  his  works  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  books  of  travel.  Tlie 
Congro  and|tlie  Founding:  of  its  Free  State  (Sampson  Low)  is  Mr.  Stapley's 
greatest  work,  and  certainly  its  author  deserves  high  praise  for  the  steady 
perseverance  with  which  he  has  carried  through  his  difficult  scheme.  The 
advance  of  the  expedition  up  the  river  was  virtually  a  triumphal  procession. 
The  natives,  who  were  treated  with  much  judgment,  showed  no  hostility. 
Mr.  Stanley's  own  vigour  and  high  capacity  contrast  rather  markedly  with 
the  inefficiency  of  his  European  lieutenants.  But  in  spite  of  all  difficulties 
the  author  is  very  hopeful  of  the  future  of  the  Congo  State,  and  of  the 
commercial  capabilities  of  the  Congo  basin.  One  obstacle  to  be  overcome  is 
the  oppqpition  of  the  slave-trading  interest.  Another  is  the  climate.  But 
happily  Mr.  Sta  ley  considers  that  the  dangers  and  fatality  of  the  latter  are 
very  much  over-rated.  Another  explorer  in  far-off  and  little-known  coun- 
tries is  Mr.  H.  Q.  Forbes.  His  XTaturallsrs  IJITanderlnirs  in  the  Bastern 
Ardilpelago  (Sampson  Low),  although  following  in  part  the  footsteps  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  led  the  intrepid  author  to  many  islands  vaguely  known 
by  name  only,  and  in  this  way  only  to  a  few.  Sumatra,  the  Cocos-Keeling 
Islands,  and  Timor  Lant  were  the  chief  scenes  of  Mr.  Forbes'  explorations, 
and  the  story  which  he  tells  of  his  adventures  and  escapes  shows  that 
the  race  of  discoverers  for  which  our  country  was  once  celebrated  is  not  yet 
extinct. 

The  year  has  produced  three  books  dealing  with  the  fortunes  and  the 
condition  of  the  great  empire  whose  interests  lately  so  nearly  clashed  with 
ours.  Mr.  Hare's  Studies  In  Russia  (Smith  &  Elder)  profess  to  be  no 
more  than  *'  a  gathering  up  of  such  information  as  its  author  has  been  able 
to  obtain  from  the  lips  or  writings  of  those  better  informed  than  himself." 
The  illustrations  are  from  Mr.  Hare's  own  sketches  "  taken  upon  the  spot, 
under  the  fear,  almost  the  certainty,  of  arrest  and  sometimes  of  imprison- 
ment." The  ignorance  and  jealousy  of  the  Russian  police  are  more  than 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  hardships  the  author  had  to  undergo.  Mr.  Hare 
speaks  depreciatingly  of  St.  Petersburg,  of  Moscow,  and  indeed  of  all  Russian 
scenery  until  his  arrival  at  Kief.  He  comments  as  harshly  on  Russian 
manners  and  morals.     But  he  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  the  monuments. 
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sanctuaries,  and  art  treasures  which  he  visited,  and  the  accounts  he  gives  of 
them  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  book. 

Mr.  Noble's  book  on  The  Rasslan  Revolt  (Longmans)  is  full  of  infor- 
mation upon  certain  phases  of  the  life  and  thought  of  a  country  of  which 
we  know  too  little.  Mr.  Noble  begins  by  considering  at  great  length  the 
influence  which  circumstances  of  history,  of  climate,  and  of  scenery  have 
exercised  upon  the  character  of  the  people.  To  the  period  of  Tartar  domi- 
0  nation,  and  to  the  deadening  effects  of  a  monotonous  landscape,  he  attributes 
the  low  dead  level  of  the  Russian  mind,  and  to  the  Tartars  he  traces  many 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Russian  custom.  Perhaps  Mr.  Noble  occasionally 
roams  into  fields  of  over-subtle  speculation,  but,  however  that  may  be,  his 
chapters  on  *'01d  Russian  Life,"  on  "  Byzantinism,"  and  on  "Domestic 
Slavery  "  are  excellent  both  from  a  literary  and  an  historical  standpoint. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  of  course  to  exhibit  in  a  truer  light  than  here- 
tofore] the  growth  of  Russian  Nihilism.  With  some  of  the  heroes  of  the 
movement  the  author  is  personally  acquainted,  and  his  personal  knowledge 
adds  brightness  to  his  descriptions.  His  account  of  Chemishevosky,  the 
leader  of  the  movement,  and  the  sketches  he  gives  of  the  assassins  of  the 
late  Czar,  are  as  graphic  as  they  are  full  of  wonder  to  the  reader.  The  three 
chapters  entitled  *'The  Dynamic  Period,"  "Personal  Characteristics,"  and 
"Modern  Irritations"  are  the  kernel  of  Mr.  Noble's  work,  and  as  one 
reads  them  one  cannot  help  feeling  strongly  the  evils  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  forces  into  violent  and  unjustifiable  courses  the  enthusiasm  and 
patriotism  which  cannot  manifest  themselves  without  offending  against  the 
law. 

Another  valuable  portion  of  this  book  is  the  collection  of  documents 
which  the  author  has  translated,  and  which  throws  no  little  light  on  the 
picture  he  draws.  One  of  them  is  a  report  made  to  the  Minister  of  Justice 
by  a  Government  official  who  was  sent  to  Orenburg  to  investigate  the 
prisons.  After  its  publication  its  author  was  dismissed,  and  the  journal 
which  printed  it  suppressed.  "During  my  four  months*  inquiry,"  writes 
this  Government  reporter,  "  it  was  revealed  to  me  how  our  judges  trample 
the  laws  under  foot,  how  cynical  and  wanton  is  the  behaviour  of  our  police. 
...  I  liberated  innocent  persons  who  had  been  kepi  in  prison  by  the 
executive  for  several  years  after  they  had  been  acquitted  in  open  court.  .  .  • 
Words  fail  me  to  describe  the  impressions  made  upon  me  by  my  first  visit 
to  the  State  prisons.  Hundreds  of  human  beings  find  a  premature  grave  in 
these  loathsome  dens.  They  die  lingerinja;  deaths  therein,  or  emerge  from 
them  crippled  for  life." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Dr.  Lansdell's  Susslan  Central  Asia  (S.  Low) 
we  have  a  sturdy  defence  of  the  Russian  Government  and  an  account  of 
Russian  prisons,  which  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  one  just  quoted.  But 
then  Dr.  Lansdell  saw  only  such  parts  as  the  officials  pleased.  But  this  is 
only  incidental.  The  value  of  these  two  ponderous  volumes  lies  in  the 
admirable  account  which  they  contain  of  Kuldja,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva.  Dr. 
Lansdell  left  London  in  June  1882.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  obtained  creden  - 
tials  from  the  Russian  Government,  and  travelled  on  to  Perm  in  July.  Here 
he  was  arrested  for  distributing  tracts,  but  he  obtained  his  release  and  went 
on,  with  coffers  of  Bibles,  to  Orusk,  Kuldja,  Tashkend,  Khokand,  and 
Samarkand.  Here  he  was  very  well  treated  by  the  Russian  officers,  and 
hence  he  journeyed  on  to  Bokhara  (where  he  visited  the  Emir),  and  to 
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Kliiva ;  but  Merv  he  was  unable  to  reach.  Altogether  Dr.  Lanadell  was 
absent  from  England  179  days,  and  traversed  12,000  miles,  often  encounter- 
ing hardships,  and  constantly  sleeping  in  his  clothes  at  night.  The  book  is 
full  of  bright  anecdotes  and  of  fresh  information,  dealing  with  strange  events 
and  unknown  lands. 

A  valuable  new  book  supplies  the  want  of  English  information  on  the 
subject  of  Madagascar.  Mr.  Shaw,  who  for  fourteen  years  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  island  as  a  missionary,  gives  us  a  fair  and  impartial  aoooont 
of  the  country  in  his  volume  upon  Madaffasoar  and  France  (Religions 
Tract  Society).  Beginning  with  a  sketch  of  the  geographical  and  physical 
features  of  the  island,  Mr.  Shaw  describes  the  state  of  Malagasy  civilisation, 
and  then  examines  into  the  origin  of  the  people.  The  Mazimba,  he  decides, 
may  have  been  *'  a  collective  name  for  several  East  African  tribes,  .  .  .  and 
from  this  common  stock  the  original  inhabitants  of  Madagascar — ^the 
Vazimba — were  an  offshoot.  But  these  aborigines  died  out  before  incursions 
from  the  East,  and  the  present  tribes  resemble  either  the  Western  Poly- 
nesians or  the  eastern  islanders  of  the  Pacific. 

In  his  account  of  the  early  French  attempts  at  colonisation,  Mr.  Shaw 
relies  largely  on  the  "Memoires"  of  Benyowski,  whom,  instead  of  an  im- 
postor, he  regards  as  "the  only  man  who  ever  gave  promise  of  ability  to 
organise  and  govern  a  French  colony  in  Madagascar.''  He  recalls  the  slave- 
trade  kept  up  by  the  French  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  gradually  traces 
the  history  of  the  French  possessions  in  African  waters  down  to  modem 
times.  Naturally  the  parts  of  this  work  which  are  of  more  immediate 
interest  are  those  which  deal  with  recent  French  exploits  in  Madagascar. 
Mr.  Shaw  often  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  British  Consulate  and  to  the 
Hova  Government,  and  his  narrative  of  the  events  which  led  to  his  arrest, 
and  of  the  attitude  of  the  French  autliorities,  is  both  clear  and  dispassionate. 
An  account  of  the  French  occupation  and  a  review  of  the  political  and 
religious  condition  of  the  Malagasy  bring  us  toward  the  end  of  the 
volume  ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  closes  his  book  with  a  description  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  island,  on  which  from  personal  knowledge  and  observation  he  is 
well  able  to  speak.  •  The  outline  map,  the  illustrations,  and  the  appendix 
are  as  valuable  as  the  rest  of  the  work. 

In  March  1884  Mr.  Johnston  left  London  to  undertake  the  command  of 
an  expedition  which  the  Royal  Society  and  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  had  decided  to  send  out  to  examine  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  Kilimanjaro  district.  ^Mr.  Johnston  and  his  party  resolved  to 
proceed  from  Zanzibar  to  the  seaport  of  Mombasa,  and  thence  to  set  out 
across  the  desert  direct  for  the  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro.  The  record  of  their 
journey  is  given  in  the  interesting  volume  which  Mr.  Johnston  has  named 
Tbe  Kilimanjaro  Bzpedition  (Kegan  Paul).  After  a  journey  of  much 
hardship,  Mr.  Johnston's  party  at  last  reached  the  district  of  Mosi,  where  he 
was  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  famous  chief  Mandara,  of  whose 
character  he  gives  a  vivid  sketch.  Here,  on  Kilimanjaro,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Mandara's  capital,  he  obtained  leave  to  make  a  settlement,  and  here 
he  and  his  followers  lived  for  four  months  in  comfort.  Mr.  Johnston  was 
able  to  carry  on  his  exploration  and  examination  of  the  district,  and,  although 
at  times  in  danger  from  the  doubtful  temper  of  Mandara,  he  and  his  party 
passed  a  very  pleasant  time.  After  four  months,  however,  they  left  Man- 
dara's dominions,  and  moved  to  Maranu,  where  for  some  weeks  they  formed 
another  settlement,  and  thence  at  last,  after  two  ascents  of  Kilimanjaro, 
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and  many  strange  but  on  the  whole  not  unpleasant  experiences,  Mr.  John- 
ston led  his  party  south  by  Lake  Tipe  and  Gonja,  and  back  to  Pangani  and 
the  seacoast.  The  book  is  full  of  anecdote  and  illustrated  well  throughout, 
and  at  the  end  there  is  much  valuable  information  on  the  geology,  botany, 
anthropology,  and  languages  of  the  country. 

But  in  the  Kilimanjaro  district  Mr.  Johnston  had  recently  a  predecessor 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thomson,  who  tells  the  story  of  his  journey  Tlironsli 
Masai  &and  (S.  Low)  from  Kilimanjaro  to  the  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 
He  is  the  first  European  who  has  traversed  a  country  hitherto  crossed  only 
by  numerous  and  well-armed  caravans.  The  chief  physical  feature  of  the 
country,  besides  the  great  mountains  of  Kenia  and  Kilimanjaro,  is  a  broken 
sand  plain,  shut  in  by  lofty  precipices  of  black  lava.  The  giraffe,  the 
'*  wildebeest,"  the  zebra,  and  the  hyaena  share  with  the  lion  this  desolate 
region,  and  hippopotami  abound  in  the  fresh  water  of  Lake  Naivasha, 
which  occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  depression.  Bound  the  lake  stand 
several  extinct  volcanoes,  and  at  the  south  end  of  the  plain,  where  it  falls 
to  a  shallow  soda  marsh,  there  rises  the  Doenyo  Ngai,  the  active  volcano  of 
the  district,  and  the  holy  mountain  in  whose  mysterious  rumblings  the 
Masai  hear  the  voice  of  God. 

But  the  plateau  which  bounds  this  arid  wilderness  is  very  different.  It 
**  extends  out  in  billowy,  swelling  reaches  .  .  .  characterised  by  everything 
that  makes  a  pleasant  landscape."  Here  dwell  the  tribes  among  whom  the 
Masai  are  the  most  conspicuous,  with  their  dozen  clans  and  numerous  minor 
tribes  under  their  elected  chiefs,  all  owing  obedience  to  the  head  of  the 
nation,  who  dwells  in  Kisongo.  Mr.  Thomson's  account  of  the  pastoral 
lives  of  the  Masai,  and  of  their  customs  and  beliefs,  is  in  many  ways  curious 
and  interesting.  But  while  the  Masai  remain  a  pastoral  people,  the  Wakuafi, 
a  neighbouring  tribe,  have  turned  agriculturists,  and  their  homes  have  "be- 
come centres  of  trade,  where  men's  lives  and  goods  are  safe."  A  yet  further 
stage  of  development  has  been  reached  by  the  people  of  Kavirondo,  who,  un- 
like the  others,  are  negroes,  and  dwell  in  well-defended  villages,  and 
mimber  smiths  and  iron-smelters  among  them. 

Another  account  of  a  little-known  people  is  given  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  in 
his  work  entitled  jAmonirBt  the  Stians  (Field  &  Tuer).  The  value  of  the 
book  is  increased  by  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Shans,  and  by  the  chapter 
on  the  cradle  of  the  race,  contributed  respectively  by  Mr.  Hallett  and  Pro- 
fessor Terrien  de  Lacouperie.  Mr.  Colquhoun  teUs  the  tale  of  his  journeys 
from  Bangkok  to  Kiangtung,  and  from  Pahpoon  to  Zimme,  and  describes 
vividly  the  features  of  the  country  and  the  customs  of  the  people. 

China  was  a  thickly  populated  country  before  the  Chinese  entered  it. 
The  chief  native  State  which  resisted  their  advance  was  Tsu,  which  only 
broke  up  on  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Thence  the  tribes, 
driven  southwards,  settled  on  the  south  frontier  of  the  new  State  under  the 
name  of  Shans,  and  there  they  remain  to  this  day,  holding  the  highway  be- 
tween South-west  China  and  Siam,  and  profiting  largely  by  the  commercial 
development  of  their  country.  The  book  is  full  of  information  as  to  the 
habits  of  the  Shans  and  their  neighbours.  Among  the  latter  are  the  Laet- 
!Ntiis,  who  combine  a  week  intelligence  with  a  strangely  high  standard  of 
honour  and  morality.  To  them  the  Shans  are  physically  and  commercially 
far  superior.  But  the  social  condition  of  the  Shans  is  low,  and  the  influence 
of  the  priests  and  their  degenerate  Buddhism  is  the  reverse  of  elevating 
upon  the  people. 
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A  new  volume  of  poems  by  the  Laureate  heads  the  poetry  of  the  year. 
TlreslM  (Macmillan),  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book,  represents  the  old 
blind  seer  telling  to  Menaceus  the  tale  of  his  own  misfortune,  and  uiging  him 
to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  country  : — 

* '  My  son,  the  gods,  despite  of  human  prayer. 
Are  slower  to  forgive  than  human  kings." 

So  speaks  Tiresias,  and  he  entreats  Menaceus  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods 
by  giving  his  life  freely,  so  that  in  after  days  he  may  be  one  of  those  whose 

**  .  .  .  names. 
Graven  on  memorial  columns,  are  a  song 
Heard  in  the  future  ..." 

And  Menaceus,  listening,  steals  away.     The  seer  has  not  pleaded  in  vain 
In  two  lines  the  poet  tells  the  hero's  character  and  the  story  of  his  sacrifice  : — 

*'  This  useless  hand ! 
I  felt  one  warm  tear  fall  upon  it.     Gone  ! 
He  will  achieve  his  greatness." 

^*Balin  and  Balan"  id  a  new  idyll,  intended  to  serve  as  introduction  to 
Merlin  and  Vivien,  and  full  of  the  melody  and  tenderness  of  the  series  which 
it  completes.  In  the  two  poems  entitled  "  The  Wreck  "  and  "  The  Flight," 
Lord  Tennyson  has  given  us  two  novelettes  in  verse,  which,  though  full  of 
power  and  rhythm,  yet  seem  to  us  to  lack  richness.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  two  speculative  poems  entitled  "  Despair  "  and  **The  Ancient  Sage  "  we 
have  some  of  the  finest  work  in  this  volume.  The  argument  of  Despair  runs 
as  follows  : — **  A  man  and  his  wife,  having  lost  faith  in  a  God,  and  hope  of  a 
life  to  come,  and  being  utterly  miserable  in  this,  resolve  to  end  themselves 
by  drowning.  The  woman  is  drowned,  but  the  man  rescued  by  a  minister  of 
the  sect  he  had  abandoned."  The  pessimist  turns  upon  the  chapel>preacher, 
his  deliverer,  and  upbraids  him  in  powerful  lines: —  • 

"  See,  we  were  nursed  in  the  drear  nightfold  of  your  fatalist  creed, 

And  we  turned  to  the  growing  dawn,  we  had  hoped  for  a  dawn  indeed. 

When  the  light  of  a  Sun  that  was  coming  would  scatter  the  ghosts  of  the 
Past, 

And  the  cramping  creeds  that  had  maddeu'd  the  peoples  would  vanish  at 
last. 

And  we  broke  away  from  the  Christ,  our  human  brother  and  friend. 

For  he  spoke,  or  it  seemed  that  he  spoke,  of  a  Hell  without  help,  without 

end." 

In  contrast  to  this  is  the  lofty  dignity  of  tone  which  rings  through  "  The 
Ancient  Sage."  The  latter,  a  dialogue  based  on  the  aphorism  of  Laoutze>- 
*'  the  name  that  can  be  named  is  not  the  enduring  and  unchanging  name  " — 
is  pervaded  by  something  of  the  Oriental  spirit,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
striking  poem  in  the  book.  A  sage  wanders  out  far  from  the  city.  He  is 
followed  by  a  disciple,  who  gives  him  a  scroll  of  poems  to  read.  The  sage 
takes  them  and  reads  them,  and  then  answers  them  piece  by  piece,  arguing 
in  noble  eloquence  against  the  pessimism  of  his  disciple.  The  lines  be- 
ginning— 

"Thou  canst  not  prove  the  Nameless,  O  my  son  !  " — 
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are  very  beautiful ;  and  not  less  so  are  these,  which  follow  a  little  later,  and 
which  the  sage  reads  out  from  the  poet's  roll : — 

**  But  vain  the  tears  for  darkened  years 

As  laughter  over  wine, 
And  vain  the  laughter  as  the  tears, 

O  brother,  mine  or  thine. 
For  all  that  laugh,  and  all  that  weep, 

And  all  that  breathe  are  one 
Slight  ripple  on  the  boundless  deep 

That  moves,  and  all  is  gone." 

And  the  sage  answers  : — 

"  But  that  one  ripple  on  the  boundless  deep 
Feels  that  the  deep  is  boundless,  and  itself 
For  ever  changing  form,  but  evermore 
One  with  the  boundless  motion  of  the  deep." 

TIic  poem  ends  in  the  same  strain — that  of  self-dominance  and  of  resignation 

to  Fate. 

**  Let  be  thy  wail  and  help  thy  fellow-men  ..." 

**  And  lay  thine  uphill  shoulder  to  the  wheel 

And  climb  the  Mount  of  Blessing." 

The  rest  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  minor  poems,  but  conspicuous 
amongst  them  is  the  touching  Irish  ballad  called  **  To-morrow,"  and  the 
other  dialect-poem,  the  humorous  picture  of  **  The  Spinster's  Sweet-arts." 
The  *' Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade"  is  perhaps  scarcely  so  successful,  but 
there  are  some  fine  lines  upon  General  Gordon  and  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  certainly  of  late  years  Lord  Tennyson  has  written  few  poems  more  rolling 
and  melodious  than  the  memorial  verses  upon  Virgil,  the  "  wielder  of  the 
stateliest  measure  ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man." 

At  tbe  Slgrn  of  the  ^yre  (Kegan  Paul)  is  a  charming  volume,  contain- 
ing, as  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  tells  us,  together  with  "  Old  World  Idylls,"  all 
those  pieces  which  **  at  present  he  desires  to  preserve." 

"  At  the  Sign  of  Che  Lj^e, 
Good  folk,  we  present  you 
With  the  pick  of  our  quire — 
And  we  hope  to  content  you !  " 

So  runs  the  preface,  and  throughout  Mr.  Dobson's  verses  have  the  aim- 
plicity,  the  freshness,  and  the  clear,  classical  ring,  which  makes  them  second 
to  few  modem  verses  for  daintiness  and  grace.  Of  course  all  the  poems  do 
not  rise  to  the  same  level.  **  Dora  versTis  Rose,"  '*  The  Tale  of  Polypheme," 
*^  The  Last  Despatch,"  and  some  others  are  scarcely  in  the  poet's  happiest 
vein.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  abundance  to  tempt  us.  The  verses 
"  To  an  Intrusive  Butterfly  "  are  perfect  with  their  simple  carefully-chosen 
language.  The  ** Memorial  Verses"  to  Fielding,  the  elegy  on  Grordon,  the 
"  Lines  to  a  Stupid  Picture  "  are  all  little  masterpieces  in  their  unambitious 
style,  and  one  other,  called  **  A  Garden  Song,"  recalls  the  Latin  garden-grots 
wliich  Horace  sung. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  first  venture  in  verse — A  Clilld's  Garden  of 
Verses  (Longmans) — is  as  full  of  delicate  fancy,  of  feeling,  and  of  freshness 
as  his  prose  writings.     The  poems  are  full  of  the  happy  dreams  and  of  the 
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fancy-weaving  solitariness  of  childhood,  full  of  the  singular  power  which 
children  have  of  surrounding  the  little  things  of  life  with  a  bright  romance 
of  their  own  making.  The  titles  of  the  poems  are  expressive.  ''The  Land 
of  Story-books"  and  **The  Land  of  Counterpane"  are  the  fairy-lands  of 
which  Mr.  Stevenson  tells  the  wonders  in  simple,  charming  verse. 

In  the  little  volume  which  he  has  called  At  tlie  Gate  of  the  Convent 
(Macmillan)  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  comes  forward  to  chant  the  praises  of  the 
spring.  In  the  graceful  poem  called  a  **  Defence  of  Spring  "Mr.  Austin 
paints  a  delicious  spring-day,  such  as  we  too  rarely  see  in  England,  when 
the  woods  and  lanes  are  bright  with  blowing  flowers  and  April  suns.  The 
** Farewell  to  Spring"  is  another  delightful  poem.  The  poet  chides  the 
season  for  departing,  and  Spring  answers  pleadingly  that  she  must  go  soon, 
to  keep  her  lovers'  love,  or  else  they  would  quickly  find  their  **  love  made 
fickle  by  monotony  of  May." 

The  poem  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume  is  also  largely  occupied 
with  thoughts  of  Spring.  At  the  gate  of  the  convent,  where  the  poet  has 
been  lodging,  the  prior  talks  with  them  of  his  life,  mingling  warnings  and 
counsels  with  his  talk.  And  all  the  while  the  air  is  full  of  birds  and 
blossoms,  and  the  poet  can  only  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  Spring.  So  also 
in  the  poem  called  '^  Dead  ! "  there  is  a  flaw  which  it  is  easier  to  feel  than  to 
criticise.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  sonnets  are  very  charming, 
while  in  the  beautiful  stanzas  of  the  ''Hymn  to  Death"  Mr.  Austin  rises 
perhaps  to  his  highest  level^  especially  in  the  melodious  lines  in  which, 
though  not  fearing  to  die,  he  yet  cannot  help  regretting  the  joyous  life  that 
must  be  left  behind,  and  grieving — 

"  That  time  and  life  will  be,  but  I  shall  ne'er 
Find  little  feet  upon  the  stair, 

Feel  little  arms  about  my  throat, 

Hear  little  gleeful  voices  float 
Upon  the  wavelets  of  the  summer  air. 

That  I  again  shall  never  share 
The  peace  that  lies  upon  an  English  lawn, 

Watch  the  last  lingering  planet  shining  fair 
Upon  the  unwrinkled  forehead  of  the  dawn. 

Never,  never,  never  more. 
When  fate  or  fancy  bids  me  roam 

Lessen  with  loving  thoughts  the  last  long  mile 
That  leads  unto  my  home." 

Mr.  Wills's  Melclilor  (Macmillan)  is  a  psychological  study,  often  powerful, 
and  in  rhythm  often  melodious,  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  poem.  Melchior, 
an  aspiring  musician,  saves  from  drowning  a  beautiful  girl.  Blanca,  as  she 
is  named,  is  nursed  in  the  illness  which  follows  by  Roman  Catholic  sisters, 
and  is  only  induced  to  leave  the  convent  by  the  hope  of  saving  Melchior 
from  the  melancholy  gloom  into  which  he  has  fallen.  The  latter,  however, 
depressed  by  morbid  hallucinations,  and  driven  to  despair  by  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  his  love  for  Blanca,  and  by  a  report  of  her  death  which  reaches 
him,  becomes  a  prey  to  insanity,  and  when  Blanca  is  suddenly  brought 
face  to  face  with  him  again  he  seizes  a  pistol  and  shoots  her  in  his  frenzy. 
As  she  dies,  Blanca  confesses  her  love  for  him,  and  promises  that  her  spirit 
shall  return  to  comfort  him,  and  thenceforth,  in  his  madness,  a  deep  hap- 
piness comes  over  Melchior.     His  magnificent  music  brings  him  fame  and 
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honour,  but  he  lives  only  in  the  hope  of  Blanca's  return  ;  and  one  day, 
while  sitting  at  his  clavichord,  rapt  in  thoughts  of  his  lost  love,  he  falls 
down  dead  among  his  friends  as  the  great  dlock  strikes  the  hour  of  noon. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  Lord  Lytton  has  produced  a  remarkable  work. 
Glenaverll ;  or,  tlie  Metamorplioses  (Murray)  is  a  narrative  poem  in  six 
books  of  the  ottava  rima,  full  of  brilliant  dialogue,  of  political  portraiture, 
of  economical  and  ethical  theories,  and  of  scientific  principles.  It  seems  to 
comprehend  in  fluent  verse  the  miscellaneous  information  of  a  lifetime.  The 
aim  of  the  poem  is  to  illustrate  the  phenomenal  activity  of  the  great  law  of 
heredity,  which  Lord  Lytton  emphasises  throughout,  and  notably  in  one  or 
two  stanzas  : — 

^'  Succession  is  the  law  that  regulates 
Life's  course,  through  every  channel  great  or  small." 

And  again  : — 

**  Each  is  his  own  successor  day  by  day  ; 

The  day  that's  come  is  by  the  day  that's  past 
Determined.     Dream  of  freedom  as  we  may. 

This  law  remains  inexorable.     Caste 
Was  on  its  permanence  based  ..." 

The  plot  is  far  from  simple.  Glenaveril  and  Emanuel,  one  by  birth  a 
German  peasant,  the  other  an  English  peer,  are  accidentally  exchanged  at 
birth.  In  after-life  they  become  fast  friends,  perhaps  because  each  bears  an 
unaccountable  likeness  to  the  other's  parents.  Then  a  young  American 
lady,  by  name  Cordelia,  comes  across  the  Atlantic  with  a  vast  fortune — being 
the  daughter  of  a  German  emigrant,  whose  life  has  been  blighted  by  an 
unfortunate  attachment  to  Glenaveril's  mother.  Heredity  causes  Cordelia 
and  Glenaveril  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other  at  first  sight,  although 
Cordelia  has  come  with  the  avowed  intention  of  falling  in  love  with  Emanuel. 
To  hasten  the  course  of  this  true  love,  Glenaveril  personates  Emanuel,  thus 
unconsciously  personating  himself.  Here  the  metamorphoses  become  alarm- 
ingly complicated,  for,  to  make  matters  worse,  Emanuel,  in  the  disguise  of 
his  own  real  self,  is  killed  in  an  incidental  Alpine  tour,  and  buried,  by  mis- 
take, under  his  own  name,  as  Lord  Glenaveril — heredity  again  conquering 
circumstances  !  The  other  Glenaveril  thus  loses  his  title  and  fortune,  but 
he  consoles  himself  with  Cordelia  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  State  on 
Conser\^ative-Communistic  principles  in  the  Far  West.  Happily  Cordelia 
has  wealth  enough  for  all,  or  else  the  boundless  generosity  with  which 
properties  and  titles  are  sacrificed — and  which,  on  Lord  Lytton's  principle 
of  heredity,  presupposes  astonishing  disinterestedness  in  the  ancestors  of 
his  cliaracters — might  lead  one  to  anticipate  bankruptcy  for  Glenaveril's 
singular  enterprise. 

The  poem  contains  some  clever  portraits,  notably,  those  of  Edelrath, 
Glenaveril's  tutor  (who,  learned  man,  had  studied  Comte  and  Zoroaster 
as  well  as  Rameses  the  Great  and  Victor  Hugo),  of  Johann  Eckermann,  and 
of  Martha  Miillcr,  Emanuel's  aunt ;  and  the  abuncUmce  of  subjects  illus- 
trated— Democracy  and  the  Alps,  Land-Nationalisation  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  Buddhism  and  the  Black  Forest — should  provide  ample  interest  for 
every  class  of  readers. 

In  his  tragedy  of  Marino  Faliero  (Chatto  &  Windus)  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  tried,  what  Byron  tried  and  failed  to  do,  to  build  up  a  noble  drama  on 
the  startling  episode  in  Venetian  history  which  has  immortalised  Faliero's 
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name.  The  Doge,  an  octogenarian  hero,  just  returned  from  the  wars,  has 
married  a  young  and  beautiful  wife.  Conscious  of  his  own  vigour  and  youth- 
fulness,  he  does  not  think  of  the  incongruity  of  age,  at  which  scandalous 
tongues  in  Venice  delight  to  scoff.  Suddenly  he  is  awakened  from  his  dream 
of  happiness  by  a  flagrant  insult  offered  to  him  and  his  wife  by  Steno,  a 
young  nobleman,  and  he  begins  to  understand  what  evil  tongues  are  saying. 
Steno  is  tried  by  the  Senate  for  his  offence,  and  is  sentenced  to  a  punish- 
ment ridiculously  light.  The  scene  where  the  news  of  this  sentence  is 
brought  by  Bertuccio  to  the  Doge  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  play.  Faliero 
at  first  refuses  to  believe  the  message,  and  then,  overwhelmed  by  this  new 
insult,  determines  on  revenge.  But  here  Mr.  Swinburne  imports  new  mo- 
tives and  a  new  interest  into  the  bald  chronicle  of  events.  The  terrible 
revenge  which  Faliero  plots  with  the  help  of  the  plebeians — the  assassination 
of  the  oligarchy  of  which  he  is  the  head — is  depicted  by  the  poet  as  arising 
as  much  out  of  love  for  his  country  as  out  of  personal  vindictiveness. 

Again,  Mr.  Swinburne  owes  some  of  his  most  beautiful  scenes  to  another 
element  which  he  has  introduced — the  love  of  Bertuccio  for  the  Duchess. 
The  dialogue  between  these  pure-minded  lovers  contains  some  of  the  noblest 
and  most  touching  lines  in  the  play  : — 

Duch.   *'Nay,  for  yet  you  never  kissed  my  lips. 

That  day  the  truth  sprang  forth  from  thine,  I  swore 
It  should  not  bring  my  soul  and  thine  to  shame. 
And  thou,  too,  didst  not  thou,  for  every  love. 
Swear  it  1 " 
Bert.  **  And  stands  mine  oath  not  whole  ?" 

Duch,  "  Give  God 

Honour,  who  hath  kept  us  in  our  honour  fast. 
Whatever  come  between  our  death  and  this. 
For  that  I  thank  Him." 

But  the  plot  fails.  Lioni,  a  young  patrician,  whose  character  is  drawn 
with  masterly  skill,  discloses  the  conspiracy  to  one  of  the  doomed  Senators. 
The  Doge  and  his  accomplices  are  seized  and  executed.  But  Faliero*s  belief 
in  the  high  motive  which  inspired  him  is  never  lost  sight  of.  He  is  always 
the  patriot  rather  than  the  conspirator.  His  prophecy  of  the  distant  days 
when  Venice  shall  rise  again  to  freedom  and  to  greatness  is  full  of  magni- 
ficent lines.  And  his  foreshadowing  of  the  coming  of  Mazzini,  **  one  more 
pure  of  passion,  one  more  strong,"  contains  some  of  the  noblest  verses  in  a 
noble  tragedy  : — 

"  Men  that  hear 

His  name  far  off  shall  yearn  at  heart,  and  thank 
God  that  they  hear  and  live." 

Miss  Jean  Ingelow's  new  Poems  (Longrmans)  are  full  of  charming  things, 
but  one  misses  the  lyrics  and  ballads  which  she  knows  so  well  how  to  write. 
**  Rosamund,"  to  which  the  place  of  honour  is  assigned,  is  a  long  narrative 
poem,  telling  how  an  English  father,  in  the  stress  of  tlie  Spanish  wars,  was 
forced  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of  his  hated  foes.  *'  The 
Sleep  of  Sigismund"  is  another  poem  of  the  same  nature.  A  king  sells  to  a 
witch  his  power  to  sleep,  in  return  for  worldly  triumphs,  and  then,  wearying 
of  his  bargain,  breaks  it,  and  has  to  suffer  numberless  disasters.  Finally, 
however,  he  comes  home  happily  and  rules  over  his  kingdom  with  honour 
again.     The  "Story  of  Doom"  also  includes  many  fine  passages  of  verse. 
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But  Miss  Ingelow  is,  as  ever,  most  charming  in  her  descriptions  of  nature, 
as  when  she  writes  of  the  lime  trees  "  heeling  over"  to  the  river-pools,  or 
when,  returning  to  her  old  love  again,  she  tells  the  tale  of  the  children 
dwelling  by  the  **  steel-blue  sea  "  beneath  the  **  pilot  stars." 

Mr.  Symonds'  new  volume  is  full  of  originality.  IJITine,  IJITomen,  and 
Bong  (Chatto  &  Windus)  is  no  mere  series  of  Anacreontic  sonnets,  but  a 
graceful  criticism  of  the  Latin  songs  of  the  twelfth  century.  Mr.  Symonds 
has  gone  to  new  fields  of  German  erudition  to  find  the  materials  for  his 
book,  and  the  results  are  some  admirable  essays  on  the  development  of 
popular  Latin  poetry  in  the  early  Middle  Age,  and  on  the  ways  and  thoughts 
of  the  mediaeval  students,  whose  views  on  love  and  life  it  illustrates.  But 
the  most  attractive  parts  of  this  little  volume  are  the  translations  of  the 
songs  with  which  the  essays  are  interspersed.  Mr.  Symonds  is  a  master  of 
smooth  and  charming  verse,  and  in  his  translations  he  has  faithfully  pro- 
duced (at  times,  it  may  be  thought,  a  little  too  faithfully)  the  tone  and 
expression  of  the  poems.  Only  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  translations 
often  have  a  grace  and  melody,  which  the  Latin  .originals  scarcely  possess. 
Here  is  one  of  Mr.  Symonds'  renderings,  and  surely  it  justifies  such  a 
criticism  : — 

**  Floreant  omnes  arbores  ;  "  All  the  woods  are  now  in  flower, 

dulce  canunt  volucres  ;  Song-birds  sing  in  field  and  bower, 

revirescunt  frutices  Orchards  their  white  blossoms  shower  ; 

congaudete,  juvenes  !  Lads,  make  merry  in  Love's  hour. 

Moeror  abit  squalidus  ;  Sordid  grief  hath  flown  away, 

amor  adit  calidus  ;  Fervid  Love  is  here  to-day  ; 

superat  velocius  He  will  tame  without  delay 

qui  non  amat  ocius."  Those  who  love  not  while  they  may." 

On  the  analogy  of  his  vigorous  work  on  Lord  Bjrron,  Mr.  Jeaflreson  has 
produced  two  volumes  entitled  Tbe  Real  Slielley  (Hurst  &  Blackett), 
which  aim  at  laying  bare  the  frailties  of  that  very  great  poet.  There  is  no 
lack  of  vigour  or  of  candour  in  this  book,  and  the  argument  throughout  is 
clear  and  close.  Mr.  Jeaffireson  writes  with  the  view  of  exposing  a  con- 
spiracy which  he  has  discovered  within  the  Shelley  family  to  hold  up  the 
pDet  to  public  admiration  as  a  high-souled,  spiritual  genius,  full  of  beauty, 
self-sacrifice,  and  ideal  virtues.  With  Shelley's  poetry  Mr.  Jeaflreson  has 
no  concern.  His  theme  is  the  poet's  private  life — his  moral  obliquity,  his 
distorted  theories,  his  anti-matrimonialism,  his  conceit,  untruthfulness,  and 
meanness.  The  author  sees  a  tendency  in  some  weak-minded  people  to  make 
an  ideal  out  of  a  life  that  was  full  of  many  follies  and  foibles,  and  his  indigna- 
tion leads  him  into  headlong  condemnation  of  the  poet.  But  Mr.  Jeafi&'eson's 
conclusions  are  drawn  with  such  evident  bias,  he  is  so  often  misled  by  his 
own  preconceived  notions,  and  also  by  a  misunderstanding  of  many  of  the 
passages  in  Hogg's  ill-arranged  book,  that  we  feel  his  volumes  to  be  an 
impeachment  rather  than  a  fair  judgment,  and  unconsciously  incline  to  the 
defence. 

Mr.  Gosse's  object  in  his  review  of  English  poetry  From  Sliakespeare 
to  Pope  (Cambridge  University  Press)  has  been  to  prove  that  the  change 
from  the  romantic  to  the  classical  school  of  poetry  was  a  step  forwards,  and 
that  it  was  **an  absolute  necessity,  if  English  poetry  was  to  exist,  that  a 
period  of  executive  severity  and  attention  to  form  should  succeed  the 
hysterical  riot  of  the  Jacobeans."    Mr.  Gosse  denies  that  the  cliange  to 
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classicism  was  the  result  of  foreign  influence.  It  is  due,  he  says,  to  Waller, 
who  is  the  hero  of  his  volume,  and  whose  glory  it  was  *'  to  capture  and  im- 
prison English  poetry  .  .  .  and  to  shut  it  up  in  a  cage  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years."  Waller  was  the  inventor  of  the  distich  which  was  to  control  (and 
cramp)  English  poets  for  generations,  and  he  shares  with  Cowley  the  honour 
of  having  formed  Dryden's  style.  But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  some  of 
the  minor  poets  whose  virtues  Mr.  Gosse  has  disinterred,  his  book  and  his 
theory  are  both  very  well  worth  our  attention. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  DlBoourseB  in  America  (Macmillan)  is  a 
reprint  of  the  Rede  lecture  and  of  the  essays  on  Numbers  and  on  Emerson. 
Mr.  Arnold  is  of  course  the  champion  of  literature  against  science,  and  he 
makes  a  strong  cause  stronger  by  his  advocacy.  In  "Numbers,"  Mr. 
Arnold  preaches  on  the  text  that  "  the  majority  are  bad."  The  analysis  of 
French  character  and  its  three  elements — the  Gallic,  the  Latin,  and  the 
Germanic — is  in  his  best  style  ;  and  the  opening  passages  of  the  lecture  on 
Emerson  are  interspersed  with  quotations  from  Newman,  Carlyle,  and 
Goethe,  with  brief  remarks  on  those  three  great  writers,  and  especially  on 
Carlyle,  which  reveal  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  at  his  best. 

In  his  Specimens  of  Sni^Usli  Prose  Style  (Kegan  Paul)  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  lays  down  at  starting  that  the  methods  of  English  prose  are  as 
dififerent  as  possible  from  those  of  English  verse.  Although  he  refers  to 
Malory,  Latimer,  and  Ascham,  he  dates  from  the  Elizabethans  the  real 
beginning  of  an  English  prose  style.  Mr.  Saintsbury  criticises  the  faults 
of  Browne,  of  Milton,  and  of  Clarendon,  and  so  comes  down  to  the  days  of 
Dryden  and  Temple,  when  men,  ''having  less  to  say,  became  more  careful 
in  saying  it."  Then  English  prose,  though  losing  in  majesty  and  colour, 
began  to  gain  in  clearness  and  precision.  Individualism  was  stamped  out, 
and  English  prose  reached  its  highest  level  in  the  hands  of  Addison  and 
Swift.  This  opinion  Mr.  Saintsbury  maintains  ;  although  he  is  forced  to 
admit;  that,  as  early  as  Gibbon  and  Fielding,  individualism  broke  out  again, 
and  although  he  cannot  but  admire,  though  he  will  not  wholly  pardon,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  leaders  of  the  reaction,  and  the  literary  greatness  of  Burke 
and  Thackeray,  of  Ruskin  and  Carlyle. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  little  book  on  Steele  (Clarendon  Press)  includes 
selections  from    Steele's   essays  in  the  Tatler,  SpectatoTy  and  Chiardian, 
These  essays  are  undoubtedly  the  best  of  Steele's  work.     To  Steele  was  due 
the  origin  of  the  Tatler.     He,  and  not  Addison,  wrote  the  greater  part  of 
the  papers  in  it.     The  Club  also  was  his  conception,  and  he  was  the  author 
of  nearly  half  the  numbers  of  the  Spectator.     **  Steele,"  says  Mr.  Dobifon, 
''seems  to  have  been  the  originating,  and  Addison  the  elaborating  intel- 
lect."   But  the  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  author's  introduction,  which 
gives  an  accurate  sketch  of  Steele  s  career.     The  future  essayist  was  bom  in 
1671,  and  at  the  Charter  House  began  his  life-long  friendship  with  Addison. 
His  military  career  is  still  veiled  in  uncertainty,  which  Mr.  Dobson  has  nob 
been  able  to  dispel.     Steele's  early  productions  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
tolerable  dramatist,  but  little  of  a  poet.     His  literary  fame  rests,  of  course, 
on  the  papers  published  after  1709  in  the  TaUer  and  Spectator,  of  which  Mr. 
Dobson  has  given  us  a  charming  selection.  , 

Mr.  Lane-Poole  has  published  Selections  from  the  letters  and  Journals 
of  Jonatlian  Swift  (Kegan  Paul),  which  he  has  connected  by  a  narrative 
and  arranged  in  five  parts.  Thiey  include  two  letters  to  Varina,  some 
of  the  "Fragment  of  an  Autobiography,"  and  parts  of  the  "Journal  to 
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Stella."  The  third  part,  called  '*  Stella  and  Vanessa,"  contains  the  poem 
of  *'  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,"  and  ends  with  two  memorable  letters  to 
Sheridan.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  Swift's  correspondence  with 
Harley,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  others. 

Mr.  John  Ashton's  Old  Times  (Nimmo)  is  a  further  illustration  by  pen 
and  pencil  of  the  history  of  the  past,  and  forms  part  of  an  excellent  series 
of  reproductions  which  the  author  has  from  time  to  time  edited  with  so 
much  skill  and  good  taste.  In  the  present  volume  files  of  old  newspapers 
and  back  volumes  of  the  Annual  Beoistek  furnish  the  text  for  many  other 
sketches  with  which  this  volume  abounds.  Public  and  private  life,  the 
stage,  the  bench,  and  the  Mall,  in  turns  afiford  types  of  our  ancestors  and 
their  ways  of  life,  and  Mr.  Ashton  shows  how  a  dish  can  be  twice  served 
without  losing  its  savour. 

But  if  we  turn  to  light  reading  of  another  kind  we  shall  find  not  only 
amusement,  but  plenty  of  useful  information  as  well,  in  the  three  published 
volumes  of  the  Badminton  Library.  This  series,  which  is  edited  by  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  assisted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Watson,  is  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  a  standard  work,  of  a  complete  ''modem  encyclopaedia,  to  which 
the  inexperienced  man,  who  seeks  guidance  in  the  practice  of  the  various 
British  sports  and  pastimes,  can  turn  for  information."  It  contains  ''the 
result  of  many  years'  experience  written  by  men  who  are  in  every  case 
adepts  at  the  sport  or  pastime  of  which  they  write."  The  Duke  of  Beaufort 
himself  and  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris  undertake  the  subject  of  Banttnr 
(Longmans),  and  they  have  brought  out  a  volume  full  of  interest.  The 
book  opens  with  an  account  of  the  "  history  and  literature  "  of  hunting,  and 
goes  on  to  treat  of  the  various  departments  of  the  sport.  There  are  some 
good  chapters  entitled  "The  Stable,"  "The  Kennel,"  " The  Horse,"  and 
'^  The  Shires,"  and  the  abundant  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Sturgess  and  others, 
bring  up  the  book  to  a  high  level  of  merit. 

In  the  same  way  the  wide  subject  of  Tialhing  has  been  dealt  with  by 
another  expert.  Mr.  Cholmondeley-Pennell  devotes  two  volumes  to  the 
sport.  The  first  of  these  volumes  deals  exclusively  with  salmon  and  trout, 
and  contains  contributions  from  other  experts,  such  as  Mr.  Henry  Francis 
and  Mr.  H.  S.  Hall,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  artificial  fly-fishing.  The 
second  is  occupied  with  chapters  upon  pike,  perch,  and  other  coarse  fish, 
and  ends  with  some  additional  articles,  by  Mr.  Senior,  Lord  Exeter,  and 
others,  upon  special  branches  of  the  art.  Neither  of  the  two  volumes  is 
wanting  in  scientific  and  technical  information,  but  the  author's  aim  has 
been  to  make  his  work  "  as  practical  as  possible,"  and  there  is  certainly  in 
both  volumes  anecdote  and  incident  sufficient  to  amply  justify  the  author's 
hope,  and  **  to  redeem  them  from  being  hopelessly  dull  reading." 

It  is  difficult  to  pass  at  once  from  the  lightest  to  the  most  serious  litera- 
ture of  the  year.  But  there  is  one  great  department  of  literary  production 
wliich  has  not  been  noticed  yet.  The  theology  of  the  year  includes  two 
volumes  of  Baster  Sermons,  by  Canon  Liddon  (Rivingtons),  delivered  at 
St.  Paul's,  and  "published  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  many  persons  to 
whom  from  time  to  time  they  have  been  useful."  These  volumes  contain 
thirty-seven  sermons,  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  subjects  suggested  by 
Easter-tide,  the  jfirst  ones  especially  dealing  with  the  Resurrection.  Per- 
haps the  most  powerful  of  the  earlier  ones  are  the  fifth,  the  twelfth,  and  the 
eighteenth,  which  are  entitled  "Grounds  of  Faith  in  the  Resurrection," 
"Easter  Hopes,"  and  "Jesus  on  the  Evening  of  Easter  Day."    Not  less 
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remarkable,  however,  are  those  in  the  second  volume,  which  treat  of 
"Faith's  Conquest  of  the  World,"  of  "The  Victory  of  Easter,"  and  of 
"Endurance  of  Wrong."  But  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  special  sermons 
where  the  level  of  all  is  so  high.  Throughout  there  is  the  same  earnest- 
ness, the -same  strong  reasoning,  the  same  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence, 
and  that  rare  power  of  language  and  of  argument  which  has  given  Dr. 
Liddon  his  unique  position  in  the  English  Church. 

By  the  side  of  Dr.  Liddon's  sermons  we  have  a  volume  of  theological 
lectures  from  Mr.  Fremantle.  The  TXTorld  as  fbe  Subject  of  Redemption 
(Rivingtons)  is  the  title  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1883,  which  have  at 
last  been  rather  tardily  published.  Mr.  Fremantle's  object  in  these  sermons 
has  been  "  to  restore  the  idea  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  moral  and  social 
power,  present,  universal,  capable  of  transforming  the  whole  life  of  mankind, 
and  destined  to  accomplish  this  transformation."  With  these  views  the 
author  opens  his  volume  with  a  lecture  upon  "  Universal  B^demption  :  the 
World  as  a  Whole,"  and  goes  on  to  trace  almost  historically  the  development 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  chapters  on  "The  Hebrew  Theocracy"  and 
on  "The  English  Church  and  Commonwealth" — the  latter  of  which  is  really 
a  treatise  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Reformation — are  clear  and 
interesting,  and  the  volume  ends  with  a  practical  and  liberal-minded  sermon 
on  the  "  Steps  towards  the  Ideal  of  a  Christian  World." 

But  the  greatest  work  of  the  year,  from  a  theological  standpoint,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  new  version  of  the  Boly  Bible  (Cambridge  University  Press), 
which  is  at  last  complete.  The  majestic  rhythm  of  the  authorised  version  has 
been  left  undisturbed.  The  text  has  been  little  altered.  Many  of  the 
archaic  words  have  been  retained,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  old  saws  have 
not  been  modernised,  nor  the  familiar  phrases  changed.  Of  course,  from  a 
scholarly  point  of  view,  there  are  defects.  Some  incomprehensible  passages 
remain.  Sometimes  the  change  seem  harsh  and  unnecessary  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  certain  alterations  all  will  admit  to  be  improvements.  The 
headings  of  the  chapters  have  been  dropped,  and  the  text  is  divided  into 
paragraphs.  Thus  Psalm  X.  is  rejoined  to  Psalm  IX.  The  several  days  of 
creation  are  separated  by  breaks  of  a  line,  and  the  same  plan  is  adopted  in 
the  Song  of  Songs,  illustrating  its  dn&natic  form.  The  Psalms  are  definitely 
divided  into  five  books.  Above  all,  the  poetical  passages — not  only  in  the 
poetical  books,  but  also  where  they  occur  in  the  prose  t«xt — have  been 
printed  in  verse,  although  this  principle  has  not  been  applied  to  the  magnifi- 
cent poetical  rhetoric  of  the  Prophets. 

Ignatius  and  Polycarp  occupy  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  work  on 
The  Jl.postolio  ratben  (Macmillan).  The  three  volumes  contain  the  lives 
of  the  two  Fathers,  an  account  of  the  Curetonian  and  Smymaean  Letters,  an 
admirable  description  of  the  Church  and  Empire  under  Hadrian,  a  disquisition 
on  Polycarp's  martyrdom,  the  text  (revised,  with  notes  and  translations)  of 
the  Seven  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  various  Ignatian  and  Polycarpian  frag- 
ments. The  Bishop  exhausts  the  literature  bearing  on  the  two  Fathers.  His 
special  object  is  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  Vossian  Epistles,  of  Poly- 
carp's Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  of  the  Smymaean  Letter.  These  are 
discussed  at  length  in  the  first  volume,  which  contains  the  pith  of  a  scholarly 
and  laborious  work. 

Messrs.  Crowe  &  Cavalcaselle  have  completed  the  second  volume  of  their 
life  of  Bapbael  (Murray).  Having  already  discussed  the  early  Madonnas, 
they  now  go  on  to  speak  of  the  "Madonna  del  Baldacchino,"  which  marks 
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the  dividing  line  between  the  Florentine  and  the  Roman  methods  of  the 
painter.  From  that  time,  when  he  left  Florence  for  Rome,  his  work  began 
to  show  signs  of  a  grander  style  and  a  more  severe  feeling.  The  spell  of  the 
antique  was  upon  him,  and  he  produced  the  magnificent  group  of  paintings 
in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura,  of  which  this  volume  gives  an  exhaustive 
account.  To  Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  noble  picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  the  authors  attribute  a  profound  influence  over  Raphael's  work,  and 
especially  over  the  '^Disputa,"  which  they  discuss  at  length.  Thence  they 
pass  to  the  **  School  of  Athens" and  the  other  great  frescoes  of  the  Camera, 
examining  their  chronology  as  they  pass  on.  The  narrative  of  the  finishing 
of  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  of  Raphael's  relations  with  his  contemporaries, 
of  his  debts  to  Leonardo,  Perugino,  Bramante,  and  others,  is  told  with  the 
same  care  and  insight.  Equally  valuable  is  the  section  which  deals  with 
Kaphael  as  a  sculptor ;  and  sketches,  studies,  and  letters  are  examined  and 
arranged  so  as  to  give  such  a  portrait  of  the  great  painter  as  we  have  never 
had  before. 

In  the  splendid  folio  volume  which  Mr.  Hamerton  has  issued,  and  entitled 
Xandsoape  (Seeley),  we  have  a  work  well  worthy  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  prepared.  *'  My  dominant  idea,"  says  the  author,  '*  has  been  the 
influence  of  natural  landscape  upon  man,"  and  in  expressing  his  idea  Mr. 
Hamerton  has  called  to  his  aid  word-painters  as  well  as  artists  in  a  narrower 
sense.  Wordsworth,  Homer,  Tennyson,  Shelley,  Scott,  Poe,  Ruskin,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Victor  Hugo  are  some  of  the  writers  whom  Mr.  Hamerton  has 
chosen  to  illustrate  his  theme.  Others,  notably  Chaucer,  we  are  surprised 
to  find  omitted  from  the  list.  The  chapters  on  the  *' Scenery  of  Great 
Britain,"  on  **  The  Power  of  Nature  over  us,"  and  especially  on  **  Rivers  in 
Art,"  abound  in  very  pleasant  and  valuable  criticism. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  landscape  in  Art  before  Claude  and  Salvator 
(Murray)  is  a  charming  book.  Its  theme  is  the  development  of  landscape 
art  from  the  days  of  the  Greeks  to  the  dawn  of  the  genius  of  Rembrandt. 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  examined  the  records  and  pictures  of  antiquity,  the  mosaics 
at  Rome  and  Ravenna,  and  the  mediseval  manuscripts  which  indicate  the 
struggle  of  art  through  the  Dark  Ages  and  up  to  the  Renascence.  To  the 
Flemish  miniature-painters,  and  to  the  development  of  their  art  in  the 
paintings  on  panels  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  author  traces  many  of 
the  qualities  of  modem  landscape,  and  his  essay  on  early  Flemish  landscape, 
with  its  notices  of  the  Van  Eycks  and  of  Memlinc,  is  admirable  and  ex- 
haustive. With  early  Italian  art  also  Mr.  Gilbert  is  familiar.  The  genius 
of  Masaccio,  the  imaginative  power  of  Leonardo,  the  efibrts  of  Angelico, 
Lippi,  and  Botticelli  are  estimated  and  discussed.  Mr.  Gilbert  courageously 
vindicates  the  fame  of  Perugino.  He  treats  fully  of  the  work  of  Francia. 
To  Elzheimer  he  attributes  a  powerful  influence  over  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
and  Claude.  We  only  wish  that  he  had  found  space  to  write  as  fully  of  the 
works  and  genius  of  Tintoret  and  Titian,  of  Raphael  and  of  Rembrandt. 

We  cannot  end  this  list  without  noticing  two  monumental  works.  The 
first  of  these  is  The  Offloial  Baronage  of  Bnyland  (Longmans),  in  which 
Mr.  Doyle  gives  within  the  compass  of  three  large  volumes  a  valuable 
record  of  the  Peerage  of  England  from  1066  to  1886.  The  subjects  treated 
are  the  succession,  the  titles,  the  offices,  the  marriages,  the  heraldry,  and 
the  persons  of  the  peers  included.  Where  he  has  been  able  to  do  so,  the 
author  has  given  portraits  of  the  peers  themselves,  but  the  distinctive  sub- 
ject of  the  work  is  the  official  side  of  it,  which  is  a  record  of  the  offices 
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attainted  by  English  nobles,  whence  often  their  power  and  influence  was 
derived.  At  present  Mr.  Doyle's  labours  are  incomplete,  for  these  volumes 
take  no  account  of  the  English  baronage  ''who  and  whose  descendants 
remained  barons "  ;  but  so  far  as  they  go  they  are  full  of  interest  and  of 
value,  and  their  historical  importance  can  scarcely  be  estimated  too  highly. 
The  work  doubtless  owes  its  original  idea  to  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
whose  ''  Historical  Peerage,"  as  subsequently  developed  by  Mr.  Courthope, 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  the  groundwork  of  all  subsequent  attempts  to 
show  the  intimate  relations  between  national  history  and  family  genealogy. 

The  second  of  these  two  standard  works  is  the  new  Cataloffue  of  Books 
In  tlio  library  of  tlie  Britlsli  BKnseniiii  prtnted  in  Bn^landf  Sootlandy 
and  Xroland,  and  of  Books  in  Bnrlisb  printed  Abroad,  to  tko  year 
16*0  (Longmans).  The  prodigious  title  of  these  volumes  sufficiently 
indicates  their  scope.  They  comprise  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
titles,  and  are  arranged  to  show,  in  one  alphabet,  with  cross  references  and 
good  indexes,  all  the  early  English  literature  contained  in  the  libraiy  down 
to  the  year  1883.  Their  appearance  is  of  real  importance  to  every  reader 
and  lover  of  books,  for  it  forms  the  first  distinct  step  taken  in  this  country 
towards  a  great  national  bibliography. 
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AET,  DRAMA,  AND  MUSIC. 

I.  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Ttoe  Watlonal  Oallery. — The  most  important  addition  to  the  national 
collection  during  the  year  was  that  of  the  pictures  from  the  Blenheim  collec- 
tion, for  which  a  special  grant  was  required  from  Parliament.  A  somewhat 
prolonged  debate  upon  the  proposal  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(March  5),  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Cubitt,  who  argued  that  the  prices  proposed 
to  be  paid — 70,000i.  for  a  single  picture,  the  Ansidei  Rafiaelle,  and  17,600L 
for  the  equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  I.  by  Vandyck — were  preposterous, 
and  that  if  one-tenth  of  the  sum  asked  for  were  spent  on  the  improvement 
of  the  arrangements  of  our  national  collections  more  benefit  would  accrue  to 
science  and  art  than  would  result  from  the  possession  of  the  objects  for  which 
the  vote  was  demanded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vote  was  supported  by  Mr. 
S.  Maskelyne,  Mr.  George  Howard,  Mr.  Agnew,  &c.  and  was  agreed  to  by 
131  to  30.  Including  the  special  vote  for  the  purchase  of  the  Blenheim  pictures 
(83,520^),  the  total  sum  provided  by  Parliament  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1885-G  was  113,854^.,  as  compared  with  28,4652.  voted  for  the  previous 
year.  Although  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Director  (Sir  F.  Burton) 
for  ordinary  purchases  were  very  limited,  some  noteworthy  additions  were 
made  to  the  collection  during  the  year,  but  chiefly  out  of  the  special  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees.  Out  of  the  Clarke  bequest :  a  picture  of 
the  Venetian  School,  fifteenth  century,  an  unknown  subject,  purchased  at 
the  sale  of  the  Bohn  collection  (135^)  ;  two  small  paintings  in  tempera,  by 
Ugolino  da  Siena  {261.  5s.),  from  the  Fuller-Maitland  sale  ;  and  a  design  in 
griBaille,  by  Rubens,  "The  Birth  of  Venus"  (6722. ),  from  the  Beckett- 
Denison  sale.  Out  of  the  Lewis  Fund  :  two  designs  for  altar  pieces,  by 
Trepolo  (\C)2l.  16s.),  and  "Christ  driving  out  the  Money-changers,"  by 
Venusti  (9CCi.),  all  from  the  Beckett-Denison  collection  ;  and  "Amor  et 
Castitas,"  a  work  of  the  Tuscan  School,  fifteenth  century,  purchased  at 
Genoa  (600^.).  Out  of  the  Walker  bequest,  a  "Holy  Family,"  of  the 
Florentine  School,  fifteenth  century  (170/.),  and  two  groups  of  "  Saints,"  by 
Marcino  d'Alba  (400/.),  all  purchased  at  Milan. 

The  donations  to  the  gallery  during  the  year  included  two  works  by  A. 
Scheffer,  one  being  "  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Monica,"  bequeathed  by  "Mr. 
Robert  Hollond  ;  fourteen  pictures  by  deceased  masters  of  the  British 
School,  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vaughan  ;  a  portrait  of  David 
Garrick  by  Zofiany,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Nathan  David  Garrick,  of  Lich- 
field House,  Acton,  Middlesex,  eldest  son  of  Nathan  Egerton  Garrick,  the 
actor's  grandnephew,  who  had  inherited  it  from  Garrick's  widow  ;  a  portrait 
ascribed  to  Fran9ois  Clouet,  presented  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  ;  the 
**  Sinking  of  H.M.'s  The  Boyal  George^"  by  J.  C.  Schettey,  presented  by 
the  Misses  Trevenen ;  and  a  portrait  of  H.  Byrne,  Esq.,  by  L.  F.  Abbott, 
presented  by  Miss  C.  C.  Lippincott. 

The  provision  made  for  accommodating  the  gallery  was  also  increased 
from  lOjOOOi.  to  20,000^,  indicating  the  progress  of  the  new  buildings  antici- 
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paied  during  the  year.  Two  new  galleries  were  carried  nearly  to  completion 
before  its  close,  and  a  new  staircase  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
in  accordance  with  the  designs  approved  by  the  Office  of  Works.  Further 
accommodation  has  meanwhile  been  obtained  by  including  in  the  public 
portion  of  the  gallery  two  rooms  in  the  east  wing,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  these  a  small  collection  of  water- 
colours,  including  some  monochrome  paintings  by  Rubens  and  Yandyck, 
have  been  brought  together  and  opened  to  the  public. 

The  Britisli  Museum. — The  Parliamentary  grant  for  the  year  1885-6 
(122,370L)  showed  an  increase  of  about  6,5002.  on  the  previous  year,  almost 
exclusively  swallowed  by  '*  furniture  and  fittings,"  required  in  consequence 
of  the  fresh  arrangement  of  the  collection  of  mediaeval  antiquities  now 
exhibited  in  the  rooms  formerly  used  by  the  Zoological  Department.  This 
collection  comprises  armour,  ivories,  metal  work,  Limoges  enamels,  watches, 
&c.  and  exhibits  a  chronological  history  of  ornamental  art  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Soutb  Kensington  ASusenni. — The  Parliamentary  vote  for  this  section 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  amounted  to  45,1742.  for  the  year,  as  com- 
pared with  48,1062.  in  the  previous  year,  when  the  cost  of  tiling  the  floor  of 
the  south-east  court  involved  a  considerable  expenditure.  The  principal 
purchases  during  the  year  1885  were  those  made  at  the  Fountaine  sale,  which 
included  a  cistern,  1,1432.  ;  a  grisaille  cup,  6532.  ;  a  Faenza  dish,  1582.  ;  an 
Urbino  oval  dish,  1,3832.  ;  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  1,2632.  ;  and  a  large  oval 
Faenza  dish,  8272.  At  the  Beckett-Denison  sale  the  acquisitions  were  a  round 
dish  of  Gubbio  lustre-ware,  8292.  ;  and  a  square  chess  table  in  damascened 
iron,  formerly  in  the  SoltykofT  and  Hamilton  Palace  collections,  1,4912.  From 
other  sources  were  purchased  a  Damascus  lamp,  4502.  ;  a  Chinese  lacquered 
screen,  painted  and  gilt,  1,0002.,  and  a  smaller  one,  3252.  ;  a  large  Italian 
stucco  frame,  2502.  ;  a  set  of  Persian  bookbindings,  2002.  ;  four  whole  models 
of  old  English  line-of-battle  ships,  2002.  ;  and  a  set  of  telescopes  used  by 
Lord  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  1052.  For  the  Edinburgh  Museum 
the  following  articles  were  also  purchased  at  the  Fountaine  sale  : — Urbino 
ewer,  922.  ;  circular  Limoges  dish,  7952.  ;  ditto  ewer,  3212.  ;  and  a  Palissy 
dish,  872. 

Tbe  Wational  Portrait  Gallery. — An  alarm  of  fire  at  the  Indian 
Museum  (June  12)  brought  home  to  the  Government  a  sense  of  the  dangers 
to  which  the  national  collection  of  portraits  was  exposed.  For  years  the 
trustees  and  the  public  press  had  been  in  vain  urging  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding suitable  and  safe  accommodation  for  the  yearly  increasing  gallery.  A 
sudden  and  immature  decision  was  arrived  at  to  transfer  the  collection  tem- 
porarily and  as  a  loan  collection  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  which  had 
been  languishing  for  some  time.  Before  the  transfer  took  place,  however,  a 
very  important  addition  was  made  to  tlie  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  K^rl 
HickePs  **  House  of  Commons  in  1793,"  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
The  moment  chosen  is  when  William  Pitt  is  addressing  the  House,  and  round 
him  and  opposite  are  life-size  portraits  of  upwards  of  ninety  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  House  at  the  time.  No  intimation  was  made  during  the 
year  as  to  the  steps  the  Government  proposed  to  take  to  find  permanent 
quarters  for  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  some 
arrangement  might  be  made  under  which  the  vacant  space  between  the  India 
Office  and  Storey's  Gate  might  be  utilised  as  a  site  for  the  new  building. 

Tlie  Royal  Jl.oadeiny  of  Jkrtn. — ^At  the  winter  exhibition  of  works  of 
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old  masters  the  chief  picture  exhibited  was  Mabuse's  "Adoration  of  the 
Magi,"  from  Castle  Howard,  lent  by  the  trustees  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Amongst  the  works  of  the  English  School  were  Hogarth's  portrait  of  Quin 
the  actor  ;  the  often  engraved  pictures  "  Night  and  Morning  "  and  '*  Conver- 
sation at  Wanstead  House;"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  "Penelope  Borthly;" 
Gainsborough's  "  Lady  Mulgraye  ; "  and  Constable's  **  Arundel  Mill."  The 
foreign  works  included  Melzer's  *' Corset  Bleu;"  Gerard  Dow's  ** Water 
Doctor  ; "  Jan  Steen's  "  Doctor  and  Sick  Lady  ; "  Paul  Potter's  **  Snorting 
Ponies  ; "  Terbuy's  **Lady  at  her  Toilet ;"  Rubens'  "Anne  of  Austria  ;  " 
Vandyck's  "Charles  I.  ;"  Lucas  de  Heere's  "Duke  and  Duchess  of  Nor- 
folk ; "  and  Sir  Antonio  More's  "  Duke  of  Alva." 

The  summer  exhibition  (the  117th)  of  the  works  of  living  artists  com- 
prised 2,134  works,  an  increase  of  300  over  the  previous  year,  and  rendered 
possible  by  the  opening  of  a  new  room  for  water-colours  and  other  conse- 
quent arrangements.  The  two  works  which  attracted  the  largest  share  of 
attention  were  Mr.  Herkomer's  portrait  of  Miss  Katharine  Grant,  a  lady  in 
a  white  dress;  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes'  "Fish  Sale  on  a  Cornish  Beach;" 
and  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  marble  work  "In  Memoriam,"  a  dead  figure  in  high 
relief.  Among  the  other  prominent  works  exhibited  were — (1)  Royal 
Academicians  :  Millais'  "  Ruling  Passion,"  subsequently  renamed  "  The 
Ornithologist,"  the  portrait  of  Lady  Peggy  Primrose,  and  "  The  Orphans  ;  " 
Sir  F.  Leighton's  "  Serenely  Wandering  in  a  Frame  of  Sober  Thought,"  the 
single  figure  of  a  young  girl.  Lady  Sibyl  Primrose,  and  Mrs.  H.  Hichens ; 
G.  F.  Watts'  portrait  of  Miss  Laura  Gumey  ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeame's  "  Prisoners 
of  War  ; "  Mr.  Frank  Holl's  portraits  of  Lord  Dufferin,  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell ; 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hook's  "After  Dinner  rest  awhUe  "  and  the  "Close  of  Day;" 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  portrait  of  his  youngest  daughter,  and  a  "Reading 
from  Homer;"  Mr.  V.  Cole's  "Iffley  Mill;"  and  Mr.  Orchardson's 
"Salon  of  Madame  R^camier."  (2)  Associates :  Mr.  Marcus  Stone's 
"  Gambler's  Wife ; "  Mr.  Brett's  "  Saints' Bay  "  and  "  Norman  Archipelago ;" 
Mr.  Fildes'  "Venetians;"  Mr.  Herkomer's  "Found;"  Mr.  Henry  Ward's 
"  Returned  from  the  Rialto  ;  "  and  Mr.  Colin  Hunter's  "Salmon  Fishery." 
(3) Outsiders  :  Miss  Marianne  Stokes'  "Parting  ;"  Mr.  F.  Morgan's  "Ring a 
King  of  Roses  ;"  Mr.  Skip  worth's  "Madame  Cambroire  ;"  Mr.  LeaMerritt's 
"  Eve  ;"  Mr.  J.  Farquharson's  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  ;"  Mr.  J.  W.  Water- 
house's  "  St.  Eulalia  ;  "  Mr.  H.  Moore's  "  Newhaven  Packet ;"  Mr.  Atkin- 
son Grimshaw's  "  Salthouse  Dock  ;"  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt's  "Bright  October  ;" 
Mr.  John  CoUier's  "  Circe  ; "  Mr.  Blair  Leighton's  "  Secret ; "  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas'  "  After  Siedgemoor  ; "  Mr.  Douglas  Giles'  "  Battle  of  Tamai ; "  Mr. 
Eugene  de  Blaas'  "Vexation  ;"  Mr.  C.  Burton  Barber's  "Once  bit,  twice 
shy  ; "  Mr.  S.  E.  Wallers'  "  Outward  Bound  ; "  Mr.  Yates  Carrington's 
"  Hamlet  and  Polonius  ;"  and  Mr.  S.  Solomon's  "Love's  first  Lesson." 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery. — The  winter  exhibition  (1884-5)  was  composed 
exclusively  of  the  works  of  Gainsborough  and  Richard  Doyle,  and  has 
already  been  referred  to. 

The  summer  exhibition  included  several  important  works,  amongst  which 
may  be  named  Mr.  Richmond's  "Audience  in  a  Greek  Theatre  ; "  Mr.  G. 
F.  Watts'  "  Love  and  Life  ;  "  Mr.  C.  W.  Mitchell's  "  Hypatia  ; "  Mr.  J.  W. 
North's  "English  Wood  Nymph  ; "  Mr.  Van  Haanen's  "  Death  of  JuUet ;'' 
and  amongst  the  portraits  those  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  Mr.  W.  B.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Herkomer,  and  Mr.  Frank  Holl. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  the  usual  spring  and  autumn  exhibitions 
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at  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Painters  in  Oils  and  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  of  the  Dudley  Grallery,  Fine  Art  Society,  of  Lady  Artists,  &c. ;  besides 
those  of  private  picture-dealers,  by  whom  the  increasing  taste  for  modem 
works  by  contemporary  fordgn  artists  was  abundantly  supplied,  and  their 
special  talents  made  known  to  the  English  public.  At  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
Gallery  there  was  a  succession  of  exhibitions  of  works  by  Mr.  Ernest  George, 
chiefly  views  in  London,  of  French  eighteenth  century  engravings,  of 
drawings  of  Shakespeare's  river  by  Alfred  Parsons,  of  engravings  by  Mr. 
Woollett,  of  drawings  of  Lidian  scenery  by  H.  A.  Olivier,  and  of  "  Life  in 
Bavaria's  Alps "  by  Herkomer.  But  the  most  important  of  all  was  the 
exhibition  of  Mr.  H.  Hunt's  latest  work,  **The  Triumph  of  the  Inno- 
cents," representing  the  flight  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  the  legend  attaching 
thereto. 

Art  Sales. — The  principal  art  sales  of  the  year  were  those  of  the  pictures 
and  miniatures  of  the  late  H.  G,  Bohn,  Esq.,  realising  17,4721. ;  the  modem 
pictures  of  George  Schlotel,  Esq.,  16,269i.  ;  the  pictures  of  Herman  de 
Zoete,  Esq.,  19,658/. ;  the  pictures  of  F.  J.  Scrivener,  Esq.,  and  Sir  J.  Watts, 
22,152/.  ;  the  plate  pictures  and  engravings  of  Sir  William  Knighton,  9,5892.; 
the  Beckett-Denison  collection,  71,050/.  ;  and  the  armour,  porcelain,  and 
pictures  of  Lord  Stafibrd,  7,915/.  Amongst  the  libraries  dispensed  the  most 
noteworthy  was  that  of  Sir  J.  Thorold,  of  which  a  portion  was  sold  for 
28,001/.,  including  a  Mazarine  Bible  and  a  Codex  Psalmonun,  which  realised 
3,900/.  and  4,950/.  respectively ;  that  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  13,007/.  ;  the 
last  portion  of  that  of  Mr.  James  Crossley,  4,095/.  ;  and  the  first  portion  of 
that  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell,  8,682/. 


II.  THE  DRAMA. 

The  retrospect  of  the  year,  though  by  no  means  barren  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  work  produced,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  presenting  a  very 
hopeful  condition  of  the  drama  in  a  national  sense.  Such  success  as  was  ob- 
tained by  original  plays  was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  largely  due  to  specta- 
cular efiects.  Of  farcical  comedy  and  burlesque  there  was  a  plentiful  supply, 
but  the  former  owed  much  to  foreign  models,  while  the  latter  was  mainly 
dependent  on  travesties  of  contemporary  representations  of  more  serious 
plays,  and  could  therefore  at  the  best  only  hope  for  ephemeral  success. 
Opera  boufle  flourished  at  the  cost,  apparently,  of  the  more  genuine  lyrical 
drama.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  the  revivals  of  classical  and 
even  recent  work  were  marked  in  many  instances  by  studious  care  and  an 
intelligent  aim  at  dramatic  propriety.  Probably  no  stage  in  the  world  could 
rival  in  this  respect  the  Lyceum,  under  Mr.  Irving's  management ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  success  of  his  meritorious  efibrts  has  exercised  a 
palpable  efiect  on  the  London  stage  generally. 

Taking  original  work  first  in  order  of  review,  we  find  that  melodrama 
occupies  a  prominent  place.  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims'  five-act  piece,  **  The  Last  Chance,' 
which  came  out  at  the  Adelphi  at  Easter,  achieved  only  a  very  moderate 
success  ;  but  **  Harbour  Lights,"  a  joint  production  of  that  author  and  Mr. 
Pettitt,  which  appeared  at  the  same  theatre  in  December,  bid  fair  to  rival 
in  popular  favour  its  precursor,  '^  In  the  Ranks."  It  is  a  fresh  and  pleasing 
play,  and  Mr.  Terriss,  as  the  hero,  gave  a  rendering  of  the  part  that  recalled 
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memories  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke.  "  Hoodman  Blind,"  a  four-act  melodrama 
by  Messrs.  H.  A.  Jones  and  Wilson  Barrett  (Princess's),  justified  by  a  run 
outlasting  the  year  its  enthusiastic  reception  on  August  18.  The  chief  parts 
were  most  efficiently  filled  by  Miss  Eastlake  and  Messrs.  W.  Barrett  and 
WiUard,  and  the  scenery  and  stage  arrangements  were  excellent.  ''  Alone  in 
London,"  a  drama  in  four  acts  and  a  prologue  by  Robert  Buchanan  and 
Harriet  Jay  (Olympic,  November  2),  was  also  fairly  successful.  Lord  Lytton's 
classical  drama  **  Junius,  or  the  Household  Gods,"  was  produced  under 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  at  the  Princess's  on  February  26,  the  part  of  Lucretia 
falling  to  Miss  Eastlake,  and  Tarquin  and  Junius  to  Messrs.  Willard  and 
Wilson  Barrett  respectively.  The  piece  was  well  acted  and  splendidly 
mounted  ;  but,  though  containing  many  passages  of  considerable  literary 
merit,  it  lacked  the  dramatic  force  necessary  to  ensure  a  very  prolonged  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Westland  Marston's  four-act  comedy,  **  Under  Fire  "  (Vaudeville, 
April  1),  was,  like  the  last  mentioned,  conspicuous  for  literary  rather  than 
dramatic  qualities.  '*  The  Silver  Shield,"  a  three-act  comedy  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy,  was  well  received  at  a  Strand  matirUe  in  May,  and  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Comedy,  where  it  obtained  some  success.  ''Human 
Nature  "  was  the  title  of  a  successful  drama  by  Messrs.  Pettitt  and  Harris, 
produced  at  Drury  Lane,  September  12,  with  Misses  I.  Bateman  and  E. 
Ormsby,  Messrs.  Neville  and  Leathes.  It  exhibited  some  striking  tableaux ; 
the  action  was  well  sustained  throughout,  and  it  kept  the  house  until  dis- 
placed by  the  Christmas  pantomine.  The  lighter  kind  of  new  work  fared  on 
the  whole  better.  An  amusing  skit  on  boarding-house  life,  entitled  "  Loose 
Tiles,"  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Hurst,  achieved  a  fair  success  at  the  Vaudeville,  where 
it  appeared  on  January  28,  well  supported  by  Misses  Cissy  Grahame,  Sophie 
Larkin,  and  Kate  Phillips,  and  Messrs.  Thome,  Grove,  and  Neville,  the  last- 
named  being  subsequently  replaced  by  Mr.  Cartwright.  "  Tact,"  by  Messrs. 
S.  Bellamy  and  F.  Romer,  at  the  Avenue,  where  Miss  Violet  Melnotte 
assumed  the  management  on  March  14,  was  hardly  good  enough  for  an  effi- 
cient cast  comprising  Misses  Larkin  and  Melnotte,  and  Messrs.  Odell  Everard 
and  C.  Grove. 

Mr.  Pinero,  whose  name  has  hitherto  been  associated  chiefly  with  emo- 
tional drama,  appeared  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  successful  farces  of 
recent  times  not  borrowed  from  abroad.  **  The  Magistrate,"  March  21,  at 
the  Court,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  John  Wood,  Miss  M.  Terry,  and  Messrs. 
Cecil  and  Clayton,  was  quite  equal  to  the  average  Palais  Royal  farce,  and  had 
a  well-deserved  run.  Messrs.  Carton  and  Raleigh's  three-act  piece,  '*  The 
Great  Pink  Pearl,"  was  also  very  successful  at  the  Prince's  in  July.  The 
cast  comprised  Misses  Compton  and  Clara  Jecks,  and  Messrs.  Garden,  Groves, 
and  Marius.  *'  Cousin  Johnny,"  Messrs.  Nisbet  and  Rae's  farce  (Strand, 
July  11)  provided  a  duly  comic  part  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  ;  and  a  new  farce, 
*'  Going  It,"  by  Mr.  Maddison  Morton,  the  aged  author  of  "  Box  and  Cox," 
served  Mr.  Toole  in  equally  good  stead  at  his  theatre  on  December  7.  Two 
posthumous  farces  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Byron  appeared  ;  viz.  "  Open  House,"  played 
with  considerable  humour  at  the  Vaudeville,  on  April  16,  by  Miss  Kate 
Phillips  and  Messrs.  Thome  and  W.  Farren  ;  and  **The  Shuttlecock,"  a 
skeleton  filled  in  by  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry,  produced  at  Toole's  Theatre,  May  16. 

Of  the  noticeable  burlesques  of  the  year,  Mr.  Bumand  contributed 
**  Mazeppa,"  which  secured  a  favourable  reception  at  the  Gaiety,  March  12, 
with  Misses  Farren  and  Phyllis  Broughton,  and  Mr.  Terry  in  the  chief 
parts,  and  **  The  O'Dora,"  a  bright  parody  of  Sardou's  play  (Toole's,  July  13). 
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Messrs.  Stephens  and  Yardley  in  collaboration  produced  at  the  Gaiety, 
Aug.  8,  a  bright  travestie  of  "Olivia,"  entitled  "The  Vicar  of  Wide-a- 
Wakefield,"  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  giving  a  very  humorous  caricature  of 
Mr.  Irving's  Dr.  Primrose  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  at  the  same  theatre, 
**  Jack  Sheppard,"  which  gave  every  promise  of  a  good  run,  "The  Japs," 
by  Messrs.  Paulton  and  Mostyn  Tedde  (Novelty,  Sept.  19),  was  somewhat 
tedious,  and  failed  to  win  much  favour. 

A  satisfactory  revival  of  "  As  You  Like  It,"  took  place  at  the  St.  James's 
in  January,  running  till  Easter.  Mr.  Hare,  who  here  made  his  d&ytU  in 
Shakespearian  comedy,  gave  an  original  and  very  clever  rendering  of 
"Touchstone;"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  were  the  Orlando  and  Rosalind; 
Mr.  Herman  Yezin  was  Jacques,  and  Miss  Lea  a  very  promising  Audrey. 
The  mounting  and  costumes,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wingfield,  were  artistic,  and  some 
new  music  by  Mr.  A.  Cellier,  which  was  introduced,  was  well  executed  by 
Mr.  Stedman's  choir.  The  Lyceum  revivals  included  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons," 
with  Miss  Mary  Anderson  and  Mr.  Terriss,  supported  by  Miss  C.  Leclercq, 
Mrs.  A.  Stirling,  and  Mr.  Standing,  at  Easter  ;  and  a  little  later  on  "Ingo- 
mar,"  with  the  American  actress  as  Parthenia,  the  part  selected  by  her 
for  her  first  appearance  in  England,  the  cast  on  this  occasion  being  modified 
by  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Terriss  for  Mr.  Barnes  in  the  title  r6le.  The 
reappearance  of  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  in  "  Hamlet,"  on  May  2, 
was  the  occasion  of  an  enthusiastic  demonstration;  and  "Olivia,"  the 
dramatic  version  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  first  seen  seven  years  ago  at 
the  Court,  with  Mr.  Herman  Vezin  and  Miss  Terry,  was  no  less  successful 
in  September  under  Mr.  Irving,  who  now  played  Dr.  Primrose.  A  revival 
of  the  "  School  for  Scandal,"  at  the  Prince's,  on  February  10,  brought  for- 
ward a  new  Lady  Teazle  in  Mrs.  Langtry,  who  achieved  considerable  success, 
notwithstanding  that  the  piece  was  in  some  respects  poorly  put  on  the  stage. 
The  cast  comprised  Messra.  Farren,  Everill,  and  Beerbohm  Tree.  A  part 
still  better  suited  to  this  actress's  means  was  that  of  Lady  Ormonde  in 
"Peril,"  the  version  by  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Clement  Scott  of  "Nos 
Intimes,"  revived  at  Easter  at  this  theatre.  Her  impersonation  of  this 
character,  supported  efficiently  by  Mrs.  Stirling,  Messrs.  B.  Tree,  Everill, 
Carne,  and  Coghlan,  materially  enhanced  Mrs.  Langtry's  reputation.  Bouci- 
cault's  **  Arrah-na-Pogue,"  and  "  Colleen  Bawn  "  were  resuscitated  at  the 
Adelphi,  the  former  in  July  and  the  latter  in  October,  Miss  Mary  Rorke 
acting  very  satisfactorily  in  both.  Two  of  the  most  pronounced  successes  of 
former  years,  "The  Silver  King  "and  the  "Lights  o' London,"  were  revived 
at  the  Princess's,  the  first-named  also  achieving  the  somewat  rare  honour  for 
an  English  play  of  being  transferred  to  the  French  stage  (Ambigu,  in  Paris, 
November).  "  A  QuietRubber,"  "  The  Queen's  Shilling,"  and  "  The  Money 
Spinner,"  also  former  favourites,  reappeared  at  the  St.  James's ;  and  Charles 
Keade's  famous  drama,  "Never  too  Late  to  Mend,"  with  Miss  Isabel  Bate- 
man  and  Mr.  Warner,  at  Drury  Lane,  July  25.  "  Bleak  House,"  in  which 
Miss  Jenny  Lee  resumed  the  part  of  "  Jo  "  (Feb.  28)  ;  "  The  Heir-at-Law," 
with  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  in  the  double  rdles  of  Dr.  Pangloss  and  Zekiel 
Homespun;  and  "Our  American  Cousin,"  in  which  Mr.  Lytton  Sothem 
gave  a  close  imitation  of  his  father's  famous  impersonation  of  "  Lord 
Dundreary  "  (October),  were  interesting  revivals  at  the  Strand.  The  fare- 
well season  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  at  the  Haymarket  included  the 
performance  of  "  Masks  and  Faces,"  in  which  Miss  Calhoun  as  Mabel  Vane 
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created  a  favourable  impression  (Feb.),  and  at  the  end  of  April  a  revival  of 
the  late  Mr.  Robertson's  well-known  comedy,  **Ours." 

French  and  German  work,  especially  the  former,  was  freely  handled  by 
the  adapters.  Mr.  G,  W.  Godfrey's  two-act  comedy  **  The  Opal  Ring," 
which  appeared  at  the  Court  on  Jan.  28,  was  a  meritorious  rendering  of 
Octave  Feuillet's  **  P^ril  en  Demeure,"  some  years  since  adapted  to  the 
English  stage,  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  under  the  name  *'  The  House  or  the 
Home."  The  present  version  was  well  acted  by  Messrs.  Clayton,  H.  B. 
Conway,  and  Cecil,  and  by  Misses  Marion  Terry  and  Lydia  Foote,  and 
achieved  very  fair  success.  Mr.  Albery's  version  of  Emile  Augier's  **Les 
Fourchambault,"  played  at  the  same  theatre  in  February,  under  the  name 
of  **The  Denhams,"  was  not  strictly  a  novelty,  having  been  performed 
some  time  back  at  the  Haymarket  as  "  The  Crisis."  The  acting  of  Miss 
Lydia  Foote,  Mrs.  John  Wood,  and  Mr.  Clayton  was  excellent.  The 
phenomenal  success  of  **  The  Private  Secretary,"  the  English  adaptation  of 
Von  Moser's  "Der  Bibliothekar,"  which  ran  throughout  the  year,  was 
followed  this  year  by  a  version  of  the  same  author's  '*  Ultimo,"  entitled 
"On  Change,"  produced  at  Toole's  Theatre,  during  the  temporary  manage- 
ment of  Miss  Eweretta  Lawrence  and  Mr.  W.  Duck.  An  efficient  cast,  com- 
prising Miss  Lawrence,  Miss  Filippi,  Messrs.  Farren  and  F.  Morris,  helped 
to  secure  for  the  piece  a  very  considerable  share  of  popular  favour.  M». 
Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P.,  the  author  of  the  highly  successful  play  '*The 
Candidate,"  this  year  joined  Mr.  W.  Yardley  in  converting  into  a  three- 
act  farcical  comedy  Messrs.  Hennequin,  Mortier,  and  A.  de  St.  Albin's 
French  vaudeville  **Le  Train  de  Plaisir."  **The  Excursion  Train,"  as  the 
piece  was  called,  came  out  at  the  Opera  Comique  on  April  6,  and,  without 
attaining  the  same  amount  of  success  as  the  "  Candidate,"  was  still  very  far 
from  a  failure.  **  Agnes,"  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  idyllic  play,  in  two  acts, 
which  appeared  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  March  21,  was  not  a  very  happy 
rendering  of  Moli^re's  "  Ecole  des  Femmes  ; "  and  Mr.  Clement  Scott's 
**Bad  Boys,"  at  the  same  theatre,  April  29,  in  which  Mr.  A.  Roberts, 
M.  Marius,  and  Miss  V.  Cameron  acted  very  amusingly,  was  a  version  of 
MM.  Gondinet  and  Civrac's  play  "Clara  Soleil,"  produced  at  the  Paris 
Vaudeville  Theatre  in  February.  "Mayfair,"  a  five-act  play,  adapted  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero  from  Sardou's  "Maison  Neuve,"  was  a  failure  at  the 
St.  James's  on  Oct.  31,  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  acting  of  Mrs.  Kendal 
well  supported  by  Messrs.  Hare,  Brookfield,  and  Kendal.  The  necessity  so 
often  felt  by  an  English  adapter  of  modifying  his  French  theme  to  suit  the 
conventional  ideas  of  stage  propriety  which  obtain  here  seems  in  this  in- 
stance to  have  operated  seriously  against  Mr.  Pinero.  Among  other  repro- 
ductions of  French  plays  were  "  Culture,"  by  Sebastian  and  Frank  Evans, 
founded  on  Edouard  Pailleron's  **Le  Monde  oh  I'on  s'ennuie"  (Gaiety, 
May  5) ;  **Gringoire,"  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills,  from  the  so-called  play  by 
Tlidodore  de  Banville  (Prince's,  June  22)  ;  **  Wife,"  comedy,  Vaudeville,  by 
James  Mortimer  (Strand,  Nov.  10) ;  and  two  versions  of  Alexandre  Dumas 
fiy  '*  Princess  George,"  viz. :  **S^verine"  (Gaiety,  May  6),  and  "  Princess 
George,"  at  the  Prince's,  Jan.  20,  were  also  of  French  origin  ;  while  **  Money 
]^>ags,"  by  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Shannon  (Novelty,  Nov.  5),  and  "The 
Road  to  Fame,"  by  Messrs.  White  and  Griinfeld  (Vaudeville,  May  7),  were 
from  German  sources.  The  work  of  the  novelist  was  freely  used  as  material 
for  the  stage  ;  but,  if  we  except  Mr.  Hugh  Conway's  **  Dark  Days,"  which 
waa  converted  into  a  fairly  satisfactory  five-act  play,  by  Mr.  Comyns  Carr, 
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and  produced  at  the  Haymarket  on  Sept.  26,  it  was  not  tamed  to  particu- 
larly good  account.  Mr.  Wills'  version  of  "  Faust,"  which  attracted  large 
audiences  at  the  Lyceum  towards  the  close  of  December,  was  by  far  the 
most  important  event  of  the  year  to  be  included  in  the  category  of  adapta- 
tions. As  a  stage  interpretation  of  Goethe's  work,  it  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  criticism,  its  merits  and  defects  being  discussed  at 
length  in  the  public  press.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  result  of  the 
controversy  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  few,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
general  theatre-going  public  accepted  it  as  a  gorgeous  exposition  of  the 
main  features  of  the  well-known  story,  and  that  it  regarded  Mr.  Irving's 
rendering  of  Mephistopheles,  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Margaret  as  powerful 
and  touching  impersonations.  Mrs.  Stirling,  who  played  Martha,  was  perhaps 
a  little  too  old  for  the  part,  but  she  played  it  artistically  ;  and  Mr.  Alexander's 
Valentine  was  generally  commended.  The  exacting  part  of  Faust  fell  in 
the  first  instance  to  Mr.  Conway,  who  was  a  little  overweighted  thereby  ; 
but  a  modification  was  subsequently  made  in  this  respect.  The  scenery  and 
mounting  were  of  an  excellence  hitherto  unattained  on  the  English  stage. 

Sir  A.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Gilbert  fully  maintained  at  the  Savoy  Theatre 
the  leading  position  they  have  for  some  years  occupied  as  exponents  of  comic 
opera.     On  the  withdrawal  of  *'The  Sorcerer,"  the  revival  of  which  kept 
the  boards  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  a  new  **  Japanese  "  operetta, 
entitled  "The  Mikado,"  was  introduced  on  March  14.    The  performance 
was  excellent  throughout,  the  chief  parts  being  filled  by  Misses  Braham, 
Jessie  Bond,  Sibyl  Grey,  and  Brandram,  and  by  Messrs.  Grossmith,  Rutland 
Barrington,  Durward  Lely,  and  Bovill.     The  Japanese  dresses  were  par- 
ticularly rich  and  artistic,  the  music  was  tuneful  and  very  cleverly  scored 
for  the  orchestra,  and  the  piece  maintained  its  career  throughout  the  year 
with  undiminished  popularity  .     Mr.  W.  Fullerton's  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  "The  Lady  of  the  Locket,"  libretto  by  Mr.  H.  Hamilton,  which  came 
out  at  the  Empire  on  March  11,  was  also  a  favourable  specimen  of  its  kind. 
The  scenery  representing  Venice  was  elaborate  and  gorgeous.     "  Erminie," 
a  two-act  comic  opera,  by  E.  Jakobowski,  libretto  by  Messrs.  Bellamy  and 
Paulton,  originally  produced  at  Birmingham  in  October,  was  transferred  to 
the  Comedy  Theatre  on  Nov.  9.    The  music,  without  any  claim  to  originality, 
was  tuneful,  and,  being  pleasantly  sung,  soon  gained  and  retained  public 
favour.  **  The  Fay  o'  Fire,"  by  Edward  Jones,  libretto  by  H.  Herman,  which 
appeared  at  the  Opera  Comique  on  Nov.  14,   also  contained  some  very 
agreeable  music,  rendered  in  a  more  than  ordinarily  refined  style  by  Miss 
Marie  Tempest  and  Miss  de  Laporte,  though  it  did  not  succeed  in  acquir- 
ing so  strong  a  hold  as  the  last-named  piece.     M.  Mayer's  season-^f  French 
plays  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  was  resumed  on  Jan.  8,  when  Mdlle.  Jane 
Hading  and  M.  Damala  had  a  flattering  reception  in  Ohnet's  "Maitre  de 
Forges,"  the  original  of  the  **  Ironmaster"  and  **  Lady  Clare."    The  season 
at  this  theatre  closed  on  March  14,  but  a  short  series  of  combined  operatic 
and  dramatic  performances  was  given  at  the  Gaiety  during  the  summer, 
when  Madame  Jane  Hading  appeared  in  Jules  Clar^tie's  "  Le  Prince  Zilah  " 
(June  8),  and  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  (July  11),  supported  by  a  cast 
nearly  identical  with  that  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  introduced  to  the  London 
public  Sardou's  drama  **  Theodora."    The  enterprise  was  continued  at  the 
Royalty  in  October,  Edouard  Pailleron's  **  Le  Monde  oh  I'on  s'ennuie," 
and  Sardou's  *  *  Les  Vieux  Gardens  "  being  among  the  plays  given  before 
Cliristmas.    Madame  Modjeska,  in  the  course  of  a  short  visit  to  the  Lyceum, 
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appeared  in  a  translation  by  Mr.  Herman  of  '*  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  sup- 
ported by  Lady  Monckton,  Mr.  Neville,  and  Mr.  Farren,  jun.  A  ballet 
given  in  May  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  by  a  Milanese  company,  entitled 
**  Excelsior,"  afforded  the  younger  generation  of  theatre-goers  the  now  rare 
opportunity  of  witnessing  a  genuine  Italian  ballet,  as  distinguished  from 
the  incidental  mise-en-sc^ne  of  the  Italian  Opera.  It  was  supported  by 
Signora  Rossi  and  Signor  Gecchetti  as  chief  executants,  and  was  very 
successful.  Among  other  interesting  theatrical  events  may  be  noticed  a 
performance  of  "  The  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon,"  by  an  amateur  company  at 
St.  George's  Hall,  in  May,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Browning  Society, 
and  a  series  of  pastoral  plays  at  Coombe  House.  The  retirement  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bancroft  from  the  theatrical  profession  was  celebrated  on  July  20 
by  an  entertainment  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  consisting  of  scenes  from 
*'  London  Assurance  "  and  "  Money,''  supported  by  some  of  the  best  London 
actors,  when  a  brilliant  assemblage  did  honour  to  the  departing  artists. 


III.  MUSIC. 

As  regards  dramatic  music  we  have  been  passing  through  a  period  of 
marked  change.  Italian  opera,  which  for  so  many  years  practically  defied 
competition,  has  this  year  reached  a  very  low  ebb.  Whether  the  depression 
is  merely  temporary,  or  whether  it  heralds  extinction,  remains  to  be  seen  • 
but  it  is  understood  that  an  attempt  to  revive  the  art  next  year  ia  in  contem- 
plation. The  causes  of  decadence  have  been  variously  suggested,  and  are 
probably  various.  The  high  terms  demanded  by  the  principal  vocalists  have 
likely  enough  combined  with  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  look  beyond  the  capability  of  the  exponent  to  the  quality  or  freshness  of 
the  composer's  work  in  diminishing  the  popularity  of  the  Italian  stage.  Be 
tliis  as  it  may,  a  short  and  late  season,  beginning  on  June  20  and  ending 
July  25,  was  all  that  remained  to  recall  former  glories.  The  works  selected 
were  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  well-worn  rSpertoire  of  the  Italian 
Opera.  As  star  performances,  the  engagement  of  Madame  Patti  and  Madame 
SciUchi  assured  their  success  ;  Signori  Giannini,  Engel,  and  Garulli  played 
tlie  tenor  parts,  and  the  bass  work  fell  to  Signori  De  Anna  and  Del  Puente. 
In  *'  Carmen,"  which  was  rendered  specially  interesting  by  the  assumption 
by  Madame  Patti  of  the  leading  rdle,  Signor  Garulli  showed  himself  a  very 
caj)able  Don  Jos4. 

A  scheme  for  a  season  of  German  Opera,  under  the  auspices  of  Herr 
Francke,  having  fallen  through,  owing  to  insufficient  promises  of  support 
the  main  burthen  of  catering  for  the  operatic  public  fell  again  to  Mr.  Carl 
Rosa.  The  season,  which  opened  on  April  6,  was  undoubtedly  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  artists  engaged  were  good,  comprising  Madame  Marie  Roze 
Mdllo.  Valleria,  Miss  G.  Bums,  Miss  Clara  Perry,  soprani ;  Miss  Marian 
Burton,  contralto ;  Messrs.  Maas,  Barton  McGuckin,  Ben  Davies,  and 
C.  Lyall,  tenors  ;  and  Messrs.  Barrington  Foote,  Leslie  Grotty,  and  Snazelle. 
Messrs.  Randegger  and  Goossens  divided  the  conductorship,  and  the  stage 
management,  which  was  invariably  satisfactory,  was  entrusted  to  the  expe- 
rienced hands  of  Mr.  A.  Harris.  The  repertoire  was  drawn  from  various 
sources,  and  included  more  operas  rendered  into  English  than  English  Operas 
properly  so  called.  **  Faust,"  **  Carmen,"  and  "Lucia"  lost  none  of  their 
attractiveness  by  translation,  and  '*  Mignon  "received  a  pretty  interpretation 
at  tlie  hands  of  Miss  Clara  Perry. 
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Modem  English  work,  however,  did  not  fail  of  gratifying  success.  Mr. 
Goring  Thomas,  whose  ** Esmeralda*'  keeps  the  stage  well,  supplemented 
his  first  achievement  by  **  Nadeshda,"  which  proved  one  of  the  leading 
attractions  of  the  season.  The  success  of  this  work,  supported  in  the  chief 
parts  by  Mdlle.  Valleria,  Miss  J.  Yorke,  Messrs.  Barton  McGuckin,  Burgon, 
and  Leslie  Crotty,  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  composer's  first  effort, 
and  materially  raised  the  hopes  of  those  who  look  to  a  future  for  English  dra- 
matic music.  An  English  version  of  Massenet's  **  Manon  Lescaut,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Bennett,  was  produced  on  May  7  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Madame 
Marie  Roze  as  Manon  and  the  late  Mr.  Maas  as  Des  Grieux  gave  fine  ren- 
derings of  their  respective  parts,  the  latter  especially  revealing  a  dramatic 
power  which  he  had  hitherto  somewhat  hidden  under  a  bushel.  The  rest 
of  the  cast,  comprising  Messrs.  Ludwig,  Lyall,  and  W.  Clifford,  were  also 
highly  efficient.  Under  this  head  there  only  remains  to  chronicle  a  short 
series  of  French  Opera  Comique,  interpolated  between  the  series  of  French 
plays  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  The  chief  feature  was  the  appearance  of 
Mdlle.  Van  Zandt  in  M.  Delibe's  "  Lakm6,"  a  part  which  this  talented 
artist  had  created  in  Paris.  The  orchestra  was  under  the  direction  of 
Signor  Bevignani,  and  the  artists  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Paris  Opera 
Comique  and  the  Th^&tre  de  la  Monnaie  at  Brussels. 

If,  in  the  domain  of  dramatic  music  the  laudator  temporis  acti  had  the 
best  of  the  argument,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  concert-room,  where 
increased  activity  prevailed.  Taking  orchestral  concerts  first,  the  place  of 
honour  must  be  assigned,  on  the  whole,  to  Mr.  Mann's  Crystal  Palace  Or- 
chestra, though  the  series  which  ran  through  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  from 
Feb.  14  to  April  18,  was  somewhat  less  eventful  than  usual.  The  programme 
on  Feb.  28  consisted  in  the  main  of  Bach's  music,  Herren  Joachim  and 
Heckmann  playing  the  concerto  for  two  violins  and  stringed  orchestra,  and 
the  choir  giving  a  selection  from  **Ein  feste  Burg."  Berlioz'  symphony, 
"Harold  in  Italy, **  the  solo  viola  part  by  Mr.  Krause,  and  a  ''Festival 
Procession"  from  Goldmark's  opera,  *'The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  a  novelty, 
were  the  chief  features  of  the  concert  on  April  4 ;  and  the  season  wound 
up  brilliantly  on  April  18  with  the  first  performance  in  England  of  Berlioz' 
**  Te  Deum."  The  choir,  which  this  year  has  shown  a  marked  improvement, 
executed  the  intricate  choral  numbers  with  great  precision  and  spirit,  and 
Mr.  Harper  Kearton  did  full  justice  to  the  solo  work.  The  autumn  series, 
which  commenced  on  Oct.  17  and  lasted  till  Dec.  19,  was  more  interesting, 
comprising  several  novelties  or  ^iMi«i-novelties.  Among  such  may  be  not^ 
Mr.  F.  Corder's  "Concert  Overture"  in  E  minor,  originally  written  as 
a  prelude  to  a  ballet  d^ action,  illustrating  the  "Tempest"  (Oct.  24)  ; 
Dvorak's  symphony  in  D  minor,  first  time  at  these  concerts  (Oct.  31); 
Praeger's  symphonic  poem,  "  Leben  und  Liebe,  Kampf  und  Sieg"(Nov.  7); 
Handel's  overture  to  Ariadne  and  Saint  Saens'  ballet  airs  from  "  Etienne 
Marcel "  (Nov.  21) ;  and  Tchaikowsky's  Capriccio  Italien  for  orchestra 
(Op.  45) — a  striking  example  of  orchestral  development — the  first  per- 
formance of  which  in  England  took  place  Dec.  5.  The  last-named  date 
being  the  anniversary  of  Mozart's  death,  the  first  part  of  the  programme 
was  reserved  for  his  work,  including  the  Jupiter  symphony,  songs  by  Mr. 
Santley,  the  adagio  from  the  Clarionet  Concerto  (clarionet  Mr.  Clinton),  and 
the  "Coronation"  Concerto  (piano  part  by  Madame  Frickenhaus).  A  con- 
certo by  Handel  for  harp  (Mr.  Lockwood),  two  flutes,  two  violins,  viola 
'cello  and  bass,  was  an  interesting  item  at  the  concert  on  Nov.  28.     Mdlle. 
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Antoinette  Trebelli,  daughter  of  the  famous  contralto,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  Nov.  14,  exhibiting  excellent  style,  and  a  voice  which,  though 
at  present  slight,  is  of  pure  quality ;  and  on  Dec.  12  M.  Stanislaus  Bercewicz, 
a  violinist  with  remarkable  technical  ability,  but  less  agreeable  tone,  made 
his  dShut  before  an  English  audience.  The  series  closed  on  Dec.  19  with  an 
excellent  performance  of  Mr.  Cowen's  cantata,  **The  Sleeping  Beauty," 
composed  for  the  Birmingham  Festival.  The  season  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  comprised  six  concerts,  the  first  of  which  took  place  on  Feb.  26 
under  Sir  A.  Sullivan.  The  programmes  were,  as  a  rule,  varied  and  interest- 
ing, several  new  works  being  produced.  Among  them  may  be  noted  a 
prize  overture  by  M.  Gustave  Ernest,  the  result  of  a  competition  in  which 
eighty-eight  composers  took  part  for  a  prize  of  201. ,  offered  by  the  society 
(second  concert) ;  an  orchestral  serenade,  written  for  the  society  and  con- 
ducted by  the  composer,  Mr.  Thomas  Wingham  (third  concert)  ;  and  Mos- 
kowski's  new  symphonic  poem,  "  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  given  for  the  first  time  at 
the  concluding  concert  on  May  20,  also  under  the  baton  of  the  composer. 
The  most  important  novelty  of  the  season  was,  however,  the  new  symphony 
in  D  minor,  written  for  the  society  by  Herr  Dvorak,  who  himself  conducted 
a  very  fine  performance  at  the  fourth  concert,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception. 

The  series  of  Richter  concerts,  which  began  on  April  27,  was  rendered 
attractive  more  by  the  versatile  gifts  of  the  conductor  and  the  wide  range 
of  the  selections  than  by  the  number  of  absolute  novelties  imported. 
Berlioz*  symphony,  **  Funfebre  et  Triomphale,"  given  on  June  8,  was  a  qtcad- 
novelty  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  having  been  only  once  before  heard 
in  England  ;  but  Mr.  Eugene  D* Albert's  new  overture,  **  Hyperion,"  and 
Robert  Fuchs'  new  symphony  in  C  major  were  neither  quite  worthy  of  the 
company  in  which  they  appeared.  The  Viennese  conductor  this  year  ex- 
tended his  sphere  of  activity  to  the  provinces  with  the  same  success  that  has 
always  followed  him  in  London.  In  proof  of  the  increasing  hold  on  the 
general  public  obtained  by  high-class  orchestral  music,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that,  in  addition  to  the  series  of  three  Richter  concerts  commencing  Oct.  24, 
Messrs.  Brinsmead  felt  justified  in  instituting  "  Symphony  Concerts  "during 
the  dull  season.  Their  series  of  four  concerts,  under  the  alternate  con- 
ductorship  of  Mr.  George  Mount  and  Mr.  Wilhelm  Ganz,  opened  on  Nov.  7 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  with  the  support  of  good  soloists  and  an  orchestra 
composed  of  seventy  of  the  best  London  players.  The  programmes  included 
music  both  of  the  classical  and  modem  schools,  the  prices  were  moderate, 
and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  altogether  gratifying.  At  the  last  concert 
of  the  series  a  new  prize  piano  concerto  by  Mr.  Oliver  King  was  given,  and 
Berlioz'  *  *  Symphonic  Fantastique  "  received  an  excellent  rendering. 

Turning  to  choral  music,  we  find  the  great  societies  kept  pace  with  the 
orchestral  in  point  of  enterprise  as  well  as  efficiency.  The  Royal  Albert 
Hall  Society's  concerts,  under  Mr.  Bamby,  were  remarkable  even  in  these 
days  of  gigantic  choral  development,  and  if  the  orchestra  had  been  on  a  level 
with  the  choir  nothing  further  would  have  been  left  to  strive  for.  As  it  was, 
the  performance  of  Gounod's  "  Mors  et  Vita,"  which  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  London  early  in  November,  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  weakness 
of  the  strings,  which  were  at  times  quite  overborne  by  the  immense  volume 
of  the  voices.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  ''Rose  of  Sharon"  was  also  among  the 
works  given  by  this  society  within  the  year.  The  chorus  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  was  also  very  efficient,  as  was  shown  in  January,  when 
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Berlioz'  "  Enfance  du  Chriat"  was  given  under  Mr.  Charles  Hall^,  by  whom 
it  was  first  introduced  to  the  English  public  in  1881.  Handel's  little  known 
<'Belshazzar"  (Feb.  27)  and  Saint  Saens'  19th  Psalm,  not  hitherto  heard 
in  this  country  (Nov.  20),  the  English  adaptation  by  the  Rev.  J.  Troutbeck, 
were  also  included  in  the  concerts  of  this  old  society,  the  vitality  of  which 
is  quite  phenomenal. 

The  Bach  Choir,  under  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  began  operations  on 
Feb.  19  with  the  introduction  for  the  first  time  in  England  of  Kiel's  oratorio, 
*'  The  Star  of  Bethlehem."  March  21,  being  the  bi-centenary  of  Bach's  birth, 
was  celebrated  by  a  festival  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall,  when  the  Mass  in 
B  minor  was  given,  the  choir  being  reinforced  for  the  occasion  by  voices 
drawn  from  Messrs.  Leslie's  and  Barnby's  Choirs.  Mr.  Geaussent's  Choir 
showed  some  falling  off,  owing,  perhaps,  less  to  any  deficiency  in  the  chorus 
itself  than  to  inadequate  orchestral  support ;  in  any  case  the  performance  of 
''Jason,"  in  May,  was  far  from  satisfactory,  in  spite  of  first-class  soloists. 
Leslie's  Choir  gave  two  concerts  in  June,  when  Mr.  Leslie  returned  to  his 
old  post  as  director.  The  qualities  of  light  and  shade  which  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  unique  position  formerly  enjoyed  by  this  body  were  as  con- 
spicuous as  ever,  but  a  weeding  of  the  voices  would  be  advanta^geous. 

The  Borough  of  Hackney  Choral  Association,  under  Mr.  Prout,  and  the 
South  London  Choral  Association,  under  Mr.  Yenables,  continued  their  pros- 
perous careers  ;  the  first-named  deserving  special  credit  for  the  prominence 
given  in  its  programmes  to  English  music.  The  London  Musical  Society, 
under  Mr.  Bamby,  showed  itself  particularly  adventurous  in  the  matter  of 
new  music,  the  concert  at  the  end  of  March  consisting  exclusively  of  works 
new  to  London. 

The  London  Select  Choir,  which  began  its  career  in  November,  was  anew 
enterprise,  having  for  one  of  its  aims  cheapness.  It  was  understood  to  be 
sprung  from  the  ashes  of  Willing's  Choir. 

Finally,  Messrs.  Novello's  new  series  of  Oratorio  Concerts,  which  was 
started  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Nov.  10,  under  Mr.  Mackenzie,  with  the 
best  solo  talent  procurable,  and  an  efficient  orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Carrodus, 
fully  justified  the  ambition  of  the  promoters  by  the  crowded  audiences  it 
attracted. 

The  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall  continued  to  provide  the  public 
with  high-class  chamber  music  executed  by  the  best  performers.  Saving 
that  English  music  did  not  receive  all  the  encouragement  that  some  critics 
held  it  deserved,  the  programmes  were  judiciously  arranged  to  gratify  all 
tastes.  The  audiences,  particularly  on  Saturdays,  were  even  more  numerous 
than  of  yore.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  some  well-known  artistes, 
among  them  Madame  Schumann,  Mdlle.  Janotha,  Mdlle.  Krebs,  and  M.  V. 
de  Pachmann,  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  pianoforte  music  was  en- 
trusted to  Madame  Essipoff,  Miss  Zimmermann,  Mdlle.  Kleeberg,  and  Heir 
Max  Pauer,  who  returned  after  the  completion  of  his  musical  studies  on  the 
Continent.  Herr  Joachim  appeared  on  Feb.  16,  and  at  several  subsequent 
concerts,  playing  with  Miss  Zimmermann,  a  new  violin  sonata  by  Niels 
Gade  (Op.  6  in  A)  on  March  2.  On  the  same  occasion  the  great  Italian 
double-bass.  Signer  Bottesini,  made  his  appearance,  and  was  associated 
with  Miss  Zimmermann,  and  Messrs.  Joachim,  Strauss,  and  Piatti  in 
a  memorable  rendering  of  Schubert's  piano  quintette  (Op.  114).  The 
twenty-seventh  season  came  to  an  end  on  March  30.  The  twenty-eighth 
season,  which  opened  on  Nov.  9,  was  remarkable  for  many  additions  to  the 
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repertory.     The  quartette  consisted  of  Madame  Normann  Neruda,  Messrs. 
Ries,  Hollander,  and  Franz  Neruda.     The  piano  parts  were  supplied  by 
M.  de  Pachmann  and  Miss  Fanny  Davies,  a  young  executant  of  great  ability. 
Chamber  concerts  were  also  given  at  Prince's  Hall  by  Mr.  Hall^,  and  by 
Madame    Frickenhaus  and   Herr    Ludwig    iii    May ;    while    those    given 
in   February  and  March,  and  renewed  in  November  by  the  Heckmann 
quartette,  succeeded  by  a  faultless  ensemble  in  winning  the  admiration  of  the 
most  severely  critical  audiences.     Among  miscellaneous  musical  events  may 
be  mentioned  :  a  Liszt  concert  under  Mr.  W.  Bache  on  Feb.  5,  the  chief  item 
of  which  was  the  choral  B3nnphony  in  illustration  of  Dante's     **Divina 
Commedia."    A  Schubert  matin6e  on  Feb.  27  by  Miss  Zimmermann,  Herr 
Joachim,  and  Herr  von  Zurmuhlen  ;  pianoforte  recitals  by  Mdlle.  Douste 
(Feb.),  Mdlle.  Kleeberg,  and  M.  de  Pachmann;  and  a  series  of  four  orchestral 
concerts  given  at  St.  James's  Hall  (first,  April  18)  by  Sefior  Sarasate  with  a 
success  which  led  to  a  promise  of  renewal  next  year.     At  the  Inventions 
Exhibition  illustrations  of  various  styles  and  periods  of  musical  development 
were  given,  and  the  famous  Strauss  Band  furnished  examples  of  modem 
Viennese  art. 

In  order  to  commemorate  the  bi-centenary  of  Handel's  birth,  the  directors 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  anticipated  their  triennial  Festival,  which  would  have 
otherwise  taken  place  in  1886.'  The  public  rehearsal  took  place  on  Friday, 
June  19,  under  Mr .  Manns,  when  it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  falling  off 
in  the  quality  or  efficiency  of  either  orchestra  or  chorus.  On  Monday, 
June  22,  the  Festival  opened,  as  usual,  with  the  "  Messiah,"  the  solo  parts 
being  splendidly  filled  by  Mesdames  Albani  and  Patey,  and  Messrs.  Maas, 
Santley,  and  Foli.  On  Wednesday,  the  24th,  a  fine  selection,  including 
some  of  the  master's  less  known  Work,  was  rendered,  as  regards  solo  work,  by 
Mesdames  Albani,  Valleria,  Clara  Suter,  and  Trebelli,  Messrs.  E.  Lloyd, 
Maas,  Barrington  Foote,  and  Santley.  The  selection  was  partly  sacred  and 
partly  secular,  and  brought  to  light  an  interesting  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a 
concerto  for  double  orchestra,  never  printed,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  never 
before  heard  in  public.  This  musical  curiosity  was  discovered  in  an  incom- 
plete state  in  the  Buckingham  Palace  Library  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rockstro,  who 
was  fortunately  able  to  complete  it  from  the  Handel  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  Festival  concluded  on  Friday,  June  26,  with  a  fine 
performance  of  **  Israel  in  Egypt." 

The  Birmingham  Festival,  which  opened  on  Aug.  21,  was  this  year  a  most 
brilliant  affair.  Herr  Richter,  who  was  appointed  conductor  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Sir  M.  Costa,  imparted  something  like  a  novelty  into  the  perform- 
ance of  the  **  Messiah"  by  the  use  of  Franz'  accompaniments  in  place  of 
those  now  generally  used.  The  chorus,  consisting  of  369  voices,  under  Mr. 
Stockley,  was  superb,  and  grappled  with  most  difficult  music  in  a  masterly 
style.  Of  the  novelties  presented,  Gounod's  "Mors  et  Vita"  and  Dvoritk's 
dramatic  cantata,  "The  Spectre's  Bride,"  were  the  most  important.  The 
last-named  was  conducted  by  the  composer  in  person,  and  gained  for  him  a 
great  ovation.  It  is  a  work  of  great  originality  and  power,  and,  notwith- 
standing its  difficulty,  was  exceedingly  well  rendered.  The  soloists  were 
Madame  Albani,  and  Messrs.  Maas  and  Santley.  Gounod's  sacred  work 
received  a  masterly  interpretation  at  the  hands  of  the  German  conductor,  the 
8(^lo  parts  being  filled  by  Mesdames  Albani  and  Patey,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd, 
and  Mr.  Santley.  The  honours  of  the  Festival  were  not,  however,  confined 
to  the  works  of  foreigners.     Mr.  Cowen's  cantata,  "  The  Sleeping  Beauty," 
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libretto  by  Franz  Hiiffer,  was  enthusiastically  received  ;  Mrs.  Hutchinsony 
Madame  Trebelli,  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  F.  King  filling  the  solo  parts,  and  the 
composer  the  conductor's  chair.  *'  Yule  Tide,"  the  work  of  a  local  composer, 
Mr.  T.  Anderton,  which  contained  some  pleasant  choral  writing,  was  given 
under  the  hdton  of  Mr.  Stockley  ;  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie  contributed  a  new 
^cena,  "Love  lost  on  Earth,*'  finely  sung  by  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  and  a  new  violin 
concerto,  which  received  a  memorable  rendering  at  the  hands  of  Sefior 
Sarasate.  A  new  symphony  by  Mr.  E.  Prout,  and  Mr.  Yilliers  Stanford's 
oratorio,  "The  Three  Holy  Children,''  a  scholarly  but  somewhat  unequal 
work,  conducted  by  Herr  Richter,  complete  the  list  of  novelties  produced  at 
this  memorable  Festival. 

The  162nd  Festival  of  the  three  choirs  held  at  Hereford  the  second  week 
in  September  was  well  managed  and  successful.  The  programme  included 
Bach's  cantata,  "A  Stronghold  Sure,"  Dvord.k's  "Stabat  Mater,"  and  two 
novelties,  viz.  a  cantata  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  entitled  "  St.  Kevin,"  and 
the  "  Song  of  Balder,"  for  soprano  solo  (Miss  A.  Williams)  and  chorus, 
written  by  Mr.  C.  Harford  Lloyd,  the  composer  of  "Hero  and  Leander." 
Both  performances  were  satisfactory,  and  were  conducted  by  the  respective 
composers.  Bristol  held  its  fifth  triennial  Festival  in  October — Handel's 
" Belshazzar,"  Berlioz'  "  Faust,"  Brahms'  "Triumph  Song,"  and  Dvorak's 
symphony  in  D  being  the  leading  features. 
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SCIENCE  OF  THE  YEAK  1885. 

The  year  1885  has  not  had  a  large  number  of  brilliant  scientific  discoveries 
to  place  to  its  credit.  Each  year  that  passes  is  the  witness  of  progress  in  all 
branches  of  science,  but  the  results  of  this  progress  are  frequently  of  so 
technical  a  character  as  to  convey  little  meaning  to  anyone  not  an  expert  in 
the  subject  under  consideration. 

As  a  consequence,  it  is  difficult  to  make  such  a  record  of  the  science  of  the 
year  as  shall  be  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  advance  of  knowledge,  and  yet 
possess  features  of  general  interest  sufficient  to  justify  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  not  actually  engaged  in  scientific  work.  During  the  past  twelve- 
month there  have  been,  however,  two  important  events  of  a  kind  which 
will  serve  to  render  the  year  1885  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  science,  viz. 
the  discovery  of  a  new  star  in  the  great  nebula  of  the  constellation  Andro- 
meda, and  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia  by 
M.  Pasteur.  These  two  important  facts,  one  merely  advancing  the  sum  total 
of  human  knowledge,  while  the  other  may  have  the  most  far-reaching  re- 
sults as  regards  the  health  and  happiness  of  mankind,  will,  however,  be 
described,  with  other  observations  and  results,  in  their  proper  place. 

Biology. 

Development  of  tbe  llKonotremata. — Mention  was  made  last  year  of 
the  discovery  by  Mr.  Caldwell  of  the  egg-laying  function  of  the  Omitho- 
rhynchus,  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  same  function  in  the  case  of 
the  Echidna.     These  two  animals,  which  constitute  the  whole  group  of  the 
Monotremata,  are  thus  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  great  Mammalian 
class.      Though  the  young  of  these  interesting  Australian  quadrupeds  is 
hatched  from  the  egg  almost  like  a  chicken  would  be,  yet  it  would  appear 
that  the  hatching  itself  is  scarcely  independent  of  the  mother,  since  Dr.  W. 
Haacke  has  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  Echidna  the  egg  after  being  laid  is 
placed  in  a  pouch  of  the  mother^s  breast,  the  young  Echidna  being  hatched 
and  retained  therein  till  able  to  take  care  of  itself.     These  statements  of 
Dr.  Haacke  must  for  the  present  be  received  with  caution,  and  the  life-his- 
tory of  the  Monotremata  cannot  be  said  to  be  yet  known  with  any  degree  of 
fulness,  though  the  labours  of  Caldwell  and  others  have  thrown  much  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  subject.     It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that  so  early 
as  the  year  1829  M.  Geofiroi  S.  Hilaire  had  given  an  illustration  of  an  egg 
of  the  Ornithorhjoichus.     Though  the  great  zoologist  thus  showed  that  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  function  among  the  Mammalia  was  not  considered  by 
him  as  impossible,  yet,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  it  happened  that  the  egg 
illustrated  was  not  that  of  either  Omithorhynchus  or  Echidna,  but  of  an 
Australian  bird.     Recent  exploration  in  New  Guinea  has  extended  the  region 
within  which  this  group  of  animals  was  previously  known  to  exist.     Tas- 
mania and  the  Australian  continent  were  the  only  known  localities  where  the 
Echidna  was  found  ;  but  a  new  species  has  lately  been  found  in  New  Guinea, 
differing  in  several  important  respects  from  the  Tasmanian  and  Australian 
forms.     It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  New  Guinea,  like  Australia, 
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is  part  of  the  ancient  continent  which  once  extended  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

Bye  Orirans  in  tbe  llKolluBoa. — Professor  H.  N.  Moseley  has  made  an 
interesting  discovery  of  the  existence  of  certain  organs  having  apparently 
some  of  the  functions  of  eyes  in  the  shells  of  the  Chitonidse,  a  marine  order 
of  the  great  Gasteropod  class.     Thus  the  shell  of  Schizochiton  iiicisus  con- 
tains a  number  of  minute  highly  refracting  rounded  bodies  arranged  in  a 
symmetrical  manner  round  the  shell.     The  number  and  method  of  arrange- 
ment differs  in  different  genera  of  the  order,  as  many  as  3,000  of  these 
organs  being  found  in  one  of  the  genera.     When  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope these  eye-organs  are  seen  to  possess  structures  recognisable  as  iris,  lens, 
pigment-ring,  and  nerves.     It  is,  however,  probable  that  these  structures 
serve  to  some  extent  as  organs  of  touch,  rather  than  as  true  organs  of  sight. 
Tbe  Cliallenffer  Bzpedltion. — The  results  of  the  Challenger  Expedition 
are  still  unexhausted.     The  recently  published  reports  on  the  Cirrtpedes  and 
the  Polyzoa  show  large  additions  to  the  number  of  species  previously  known. 
Thus,  out  out  of  seventy-eight  species  of  Cirripedes  obtained  by  the  ex- 
plorers in  the  Challenger ,  iifty-nine  are  new.     In  1854  when  Darwin's  mono- 
graph on  the  Cirripedes  was  published,  only  147  species  were  known,  and 
from  that  date  to  the  close  of  1884  only  eighteen  additional  forms  had  been 
fully  described.     The  results  now  published  have  largely  increased  these 
numbers.     Thus,  of  the  genus  ScalpeHumy  forty  new  species  have  been  cata- 
logued— a  very  large  addition,  as  only  eleven  species  of  this  genus  were  pre- 
viously known.     Five  new  species  have  been  added  to  the  genus  BulanuSj 
and  six  to  the  genus  Verruca.     Another  important  correction  has  been  made 
to  Darwin's  observations  on  the  depth  at  which  the  Cirripedes  are  found. 
Thus  Darwin  states  that  he  knew  of  none  which  lived  at  a  greater  depth  than 
ninety  fathoms,  whereas  of  the  new  species  some  were  found  at  much  greater 
dfepths.      Thus  the  Verrucidse  were  dredged  up  from  depths  varying  from 
500  to  1,900  fathoms,  and  are  thus  decidedly  deep-sea  forms.     The  descrip- 
tion and  classification  of  these  Cirripedes  have  been  done  by  Dr.  P.  P.  0. 
Hock,  to  whom  the  work  was  allotted  by  the  late  Sir  Wyville  Thomson. 
The  results  obtained  with  regard  to  the  Polyzoa  are  equally  good.     Thus, 
out  of  286  species  of  which  examples  were  secured,  as  many  as  180  are  new 
according  to  Mr.  G.  Busk,  who  has  imdertaken  their  description.     The  range 
in  depth  of  some  of  these  Polyzoa  is  unusually  great.     Thus  one  species, 
Crihrilina  monoceray  was  dredged  from  a  depth  of  only  thirty-five  fathoms 
off  the  coast  of  Australia,  and  from  a  depth  of  3,125  fathoms  in  the  North 
Pacific.     When  the  difference  of  pressure  and  amount  of  light  which  this 
variation  of  depth  naturally  causes  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  excep- 
tional nature  of  this  wide  range  will  be  readily  apparent.     It  may  also  be 
stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  area  over  which  a  shallow-water  species  is 
found  is  a  wide  one,  while  that  occupied  by  a  deep-water  species  is  more  re- 
stricted. 

Sffeot  of  Cold  on  &ower  Forms  of  &ife. — The  persistence  of  life  in 
rotifers  and  other  infusoria  has  attracted  attention.  Professor  Leidy  states 
that  he  has  obtained  living  rotifers  and  even  water- worms  from  melted  ice, 
the  ice  having  been  previously  kept  some  considerable  time  at  a  temperature 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  Dr.  J.  Hogg  states  that  rotifers  which  have 
been  dried,  then  heated  to  200°  Fahr.  (nearly  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water),  then  frozen,  were  found  to  be  alive  when  thawed  in  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  another  observer  asserts  that  many  rotifers  perish  in  a  short 
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time  if  they  come  in  contact  with  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
which  they  live,  and  that  they  certainly  could  not  endure  a  process  of  dry- 
ing and  heating.  The  importance  of  the  action  of  cold  on  infusorial  and 
bacterial  life  is  very  great,  as  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  food  by 
means  of  cold  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  result.  Unless  cold  will 
kill  and  not  merely  arrest  development  in  these  lower  organisms,  food  which 
has  been  frozen  may,  when  thawed,  be  in  a  state  more  prone  to  putrefaction 
than  before  the  freezing  took  place.  Organic  fluids  exposed  to  temperatures  of 
12°  below  zero  Fahr.  (forty-four  degrees  of  frost)  were  found  on  thawing  to  still 
contain  living  organisms.  The  organisms  appear  to  take  nearly  a  solid  state 
under  the  influence  of  cold.  Possibly  the  water  it  contains  may  be  with- 
drawn and  crystallised  under  the  influence  of  the  low  temperature,  and  again 
absorbed  on  thawing.  It  is  well  known  that  frogs  have  been  found  in  blocks 
of  ice  and  revived.  In  some  recent  experiments  frogs  were  frozen  at  20^ 
Fahr.  for  half-an-hour.  In  two  cases,  on  slowly  thawing,  the  animal  com- 
pletely recovered.  If  frozen  for  longer  than  half-an-hour  no  recovery  took 
place,  though  some  irritability  in  nerves  and  muscles  still  remained.  Some 
warm-blooded  animals  also  appear  capable  of  sustaining  intense  cold  for  a 
short  time.  Thus  a  rabbit  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  - 100°  Fahr.  recovered, 
though  it  is  not  likely  that  in  this  case  the  internal  body-temperature  fell 
many  degrees.  Dr.  J.  Hogg  finds  that  though  cold  did  not  afiect  the  rotifers 
experimented  on  by  him,  yet  certain  poisons  speedily  killed  them.  Thus 
free  sewage,  owing  probably  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  contains,  was 
fatal,  though  many  organic  and  mineral  poisons  were  of  no  eflect. 

Tbe  Svolutlon  Theory. — One  of  the  points  in  the  theory  of  evolution 
which  has  always  attracted  attention  is  the  question  of  the  fertility  or  non- 
fertility  of  the  hybrids  produced  by  crossing  two  different  species.    While 
supporters  of  the  theory  have  not  considered  that  the  fertility  of  hybrids 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  its  truth,  its  opponents  have  always  laid  great 
stress  on  the  non-fertility  of  hybrids  as  being  the  distinctive  line  separating 
one  species  from  another.     It  is  of  course  admitted  that  hybrids  are  gene- 
rally infertile,  but  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  has  collected  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
this  infertility  is  not   observed.     Fertility  in  the  hybrid  is  sometimes  held 
to  prove  that  the   specific  differences  between  the  parents  are  ill-founded, 
and  tliat  where  a  fertile  hybrid  is  noticed  the  parents  are  merely  varieties 
of  the  same  species.     But  even  this  argument  will  not  always  serve.     Thus 
the  cross  between  the  bison  and  the  cow  is  not  infertile,  though  the  parents 
in  tliis  case  belong  not  merely  to  different  species,  but  to  different  genera, 
thus  showing  a  more  deeply  marked  difference  than  members  of  the  same 
genus  but  different  species  would  possess.     In  Siberia  interbreeding  has 
been  noticed  between  the  hoodie  crow  {Corvus  coi'nix)  and  the  carrion  crow 
(dorvns  coroiie),  the  hybrid  offspring  mating  and  producing  young.  Professor 
Semper  states  that  the  hybrids  of  the  male  capercailzie  (Teirao  urogaUxia^ 
and  the  greyhen  (Tetrdo  ieirix)  are   so  numerous  and  prolific  in  certain 
regions  that  they  are  superseding  the  parent  birds,  while  Professor  Meehan 
considers  that  in  plant-hybrids  fertility  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
These  instances  go  far  to  show  that  the  statement  as  to  the  absolute  infer- 
tility of  crosses  between  different  species  must  be  seriously  modified.     The 
bearing  on  the  relationship  of  the  Reptilia  and  Mammalia  of  the  facts  brought 
to  light  by  the  renewed  study  o£  the  Omithorhynchus  and  Echidna  should 
not  be   overlooked ;   but  while  these  discoveries  link  together  two  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  vertebrates,  a  recent  observation  made  by  Mr.  Bateson 
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serves  to  more  closely  connect  the  Yertebrata  with  the  Mollusca.  Mr.  Bateson 
finds  that  during  the  development  of  the  young  of  BcUanoglossus  KowalewtkU 
a  rod  of  hypoblast  is  developed,  which  is  solid  in  front  and  pinched  off  from 
the  mass  in  the  dorsal  middle  line  of  the  pharynx.  From  this  there  ia 
developed  a  structure  resembling  the  notochord  in  the  Amphioxus,  the  most 
lowly  developed  of  the  great  Vertebrate  family. 

Animal  Oolottringr  Matters. — Dr.  C.   A.    McMunn  has  discovered  a 
colouring  matter  in  the  supra-renal  capsules,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of  haemochromogen.     The  supra-renal  capsules  are  two  small  bodies  found 
above  the   kidneys,    the  function   of  which  is  still  undecided.      In    the 
cortex  or  outer  layer  of  these  capsules  is  found  another  colouring  matter 
known  as  histochromogeUy  the  first-named  pigment  being  confined  to  the 
medulla  or  inner  body  of  the  capsules.     It  ir  probable  that  the  luemochio- 
mogen  is  an  excretory  product,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  supra-renal 
capsules  may  be  to  convert   the  used-up  haemoglobin  of  the  \Aood  into 
hasmochromogen.     In   what  is  known  as   *' Addison's  disease"  the  skin 
undergoes  a  peculiar  bronzing,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  disease  of  the 
supra-renals.     When  these  capsules  cease  to  act,  the  blood-pigments  may 
possibly  produce  this  discoloration.     Haemochromogen  has  been  detected 
in  the  supra-renal  capsule  of  other  vertebrates  besides  man.     Dr.  McMunn 
has  also  described  two  other  pigments,  one  named  myohcemaiin  found  in  the 
muscles  of  the  heart ,  and  histohssmatin  which  is  a  '^  respiratory  "  pigment, 
i.e.  one  which  will  absorb  oxygen.     Another  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 
chlorophyll  in  the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  Dr.  McMunn 
has  so  largely  contributed,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Protozoon  discovered 
by  Mr.  T.  Bolton,  the  microscopist,  in  a  pond  near  Birmingham,  and  named 
by  Professor  Ray  Lankester  Archerina  Boltoni,  after  its  discoverer.     In  this 
organism  the  chlorophyll  mass  fonns   a   centre  for  its  life-processes,  and 
division  of  this  chlorophyll  nucleus  always  precedes,   and  is  followed  by, 
division  of  the  protoplasm  of  which  the  whole  individual  is  composed. 

Development  of  Ferns. — Mr.  E.  T.  Druery  and  Professor  Bower  have 
made  some  observations  in  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  certain  ferns  which 
present  important  differences  in  this  respect  to  other  members  of  their  class. 
In  Athyrium  JUix  femiiia{y8Lriety  darisiima)  the  sporangia  do  not  follow  their 
normal  coiurse  of  fern  growth  into  prothallia  bearing  both  the  antheridia 
and  archegonia  from  which  the  future  ferns  are  developed,  but  assume,  first 
of  all,  a  vegetative  character,  and  then  develop  prothallia  more  or  less  well 
defined.  These  prothallia  then  ultimately  bear  the  antheridia  and  arche- 
gonia. From  these  adventitious  prothallia  the  production  of  seedling  ferns 
has  been  noticed  to  take  place  in  a  normal  manner.  Professor  Bower  not 
only  confirms  Mr.  Druery *s  observations,  but  finds  that  in  PolysUchum 
anyulare  the  apex  of  the  pinnules  grows  out  into  an  irregular  prothallium, 
upon  which  the  characteristic  archegonia  and  antheridia  are  developed.  In 
this  case  the  prothallium  is  not  even  locally  associated  with  the  sporangia, 
but  appears  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  normal  spore-bearing  plant,  while 
the  oophore  becomes  a  mere  vegetative  process  of  the  sporophore — a  sup- 
pression of  the  alternation  of  the  two  generations.  Mr.  Druery's  discovery 
is  a  direct  converse  of  the  **apogamy,"  discovered  in  1874  by  Farlow,  in 
which  the  sporophore  is  a  vegetative  growth  of  the  oophore.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  as  if  all  the  possible  varieties  of  fern  reproduction  have 
now  been  discovered. 

A    Vew   Blood-ferment. —  Mr.    L.    C.   Woolridge  has  succeeded  in 
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isolating  a  ferment  to  which  he  asoribes  the  power  of  determining  the  pro- 
duction of  fibrin  in  blood.  Fibrin  itself  does  not  exist  in  blood,  but  when  drawn 
from  the  body  fibrin  is  speedily  formed,  producing  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  Mr.  Woolridge  gives  the  following  method  for  the  preparation  of 
this  ferment.  The  blood  plasma  of  dogs  which  have  been  fed  for  some 
time  previously  to  the  experiment  on  a  diet  consisting  of  peptones  is  taken, 
freed  from  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  then  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point. 
A  flocculent  precipitate  is  then  formed  which  gives  rise  to  the  fibrin-ferment. 
When  examined  microscopically  the  precipitate  is  seen  to  consist  of  minute 
pale  transparent  bodies,  smaller  than  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  having  a 
great  tendency  to  run  together  into  granular  masses. 

Minor  Bioloffioal  Disco  varies. —  Mr.  J.  R.  Davis  has  noticed  that 
limpets  find  their  way  back  to  the  scars  which  they  have  left,  even  when 
they  have  travelled  from  them  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet.  He  argues 
therefore  that  the  limpet  possesses  some  power  of  distinguishing  locality,  or 
at  least  of  recognising  a  path  over  which  it  has  once  travelled. 

Mr.  H;  Deintz  has  published  the  results  of  his  observations  on  the 
motion  of  insects  over  smooth  surfaces.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  flies 
and  other  animals  walk  on  ceilings  or  similar  places  by  the  help  of  sucking 
discs  which  are  present  in  their  feet,  but  Mr.  Deintz  finds  that  the  holding 
on  is  more  commonly  done  by  an  exudation  of  mucus  from  the  foot :  thus 
the  leech  can  walk  on  a  wire  network  where  its  sucking  discs  would  hardly 
enable  it  to  retain  its  hold,  and  the  tree-frog  can  hold  on  even  in  an  air-pump 
vacuum.  In  the  flies  the  feet  are  covered  with  hairs  which  are  tipped  with 
drops  of  liquid.  The  house-fly  only  uses  these  when  on  a  vertical  or  more 
highly  inclined  surface,  at  other  times  the  foot-lobes  hang  loosely  down. 
Other  insects  secrete  the  necessary  mucus  from  the  mouth,  while  snails  do 
so  from  the  foot.  Dr.  Rombout  considers  that  the  adhesiveness  is  due  to 
capillarity,  and  not  to  the  mucous  nature  of  the  liquid. 

Among  minor  discoveries  of  the  year  may  be  mentioned  that  of  a 
gigantic  earthworm  in  South  Africa,  to  which  the  name  Lumbricus  micro- 
chseta  has  been  given.  It  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  is  stated  by  the 
Cape  Times  to  be  sometimes  as  much  as  six  feet  long  !  Mr.  S.  W.  Williston 
has  described  the  larva  of  a  dipterous  insect  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
alkaline  lakes  of  Nevada.  This  larva  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  who  get  fat 
on  them.  They  are  said  to  be  oily  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  resem- 
bling a  **  patent  meat  biscuit."  Mr.  Simms,  of  Oxford,  has  noticed  that 
young  fish  are  caught  by  the  bladder-like  leaves  of  the  Utricularia  wlgaris. 
The  fish  are  generally  caught  by  the  head  and  deeply  swallowed,  owing 
probably  to  the  action  of  two  pairs  of  projections,  which  are  directed  ob- 
liquely forwards  and  downwards  to  the  end  of  the  bladder.  The  Utricu- 
laria apparently  digests  or  obtains  nutriment  from  the  fish  so  imprisoned. 

Tbe  Cause  of  Cbolera. — ^The  controversy  on  the  cholera  bacillus  has 
been  vigorously  carried  on  during  the  past  year,  and  the  final  decision  of 
the  question  appears  to  be  still  far  from  solution.  Dr.  Koch  reasserts  his 
statements  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cholera  bacillus.  He  states  that  it  is 
never  found  in  blood,  liver,  or  spleen,  as  some  English  observers  have  de- 
clared, while  the  variety  of  "  comma  "  bacillus  found  in  the  saliva  of  healthy 
persons  is,  according  to  him,  totally  distinct  from  the  true  cholera  bacillus. 
Tliis  latter  organism  he  now  claims  as  a  spirillum,  owing  to  its  growth  during 
development  into  long  spirals.  Rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  die,  according  to 
Dr.  Koch,  in  1^  to  3  days  after  inoculation  with  j~  drop  of  a  pure  cultivation 
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of  the  cholera  '*  comma,"  while  the  best  temperature  for  its  growth  he  finds 
to  be  from  30^  to  40°  Centigrade.  Professor  von  Ermengen  agrees  with 
Koch  that  the  cholera  form  is  specifically  different  from  those  described  as 
identical  by  Finkler  and  Prior,  and  by  Lewis,  and  Buchner  considers  that 
the  organisms  described  by  these  observers  are  so  different  from  those  of 
Koch  that  confusion  between  them  should  be  impossible.  Nicati  and 
Rietsch  have  also  found  that  the  cholera  '*  conuna  "  in  a  pure  cultivation  has 
a  faint  ethereal  odour,  and  this  faint  odour  has  been  noticed  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  in  the  intestinal  matter  of  cholera  patients.  In  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  the  cholera  bacillus  and  its  action  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  R.  Emmerlich  has  obtained  '*  cocci,"  or  germs,  from  hospital 
wards  containing  patients  suffering  from  pneumonia,  and  these  germs,  after 
cultivation,  have  produced  death  from  pneumonia  in  rabbits  and  mice  inocu- 
lated with  them.  Another  experimenter  claims  to  have  obtained  typhoid 
fever  organisms,  which,  when  inoculated  in  rabbits,  cats,  dogs,  or  guinea- 
pigs,  produce  in  them  typhoid  fever  symptoms.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
virus  could  not  be  attenuated  so  as  to  be  rendered  harmless  ;  the  results 
were  fatal  except  in  the  case  of  the  pig,  which  appeared  able  to  resist  the 
disease  entirely.  Metzdorf  has  noticed  a  distinctive  bacillus  in  the  blood  of 
animals  which  have  died  of  cattle  plague,  and  also  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  lining  of  the  intestines  of  such  animals,  and  has  made  experiments  with 
a  view  of  cultivating  and  weakening  the  fatal  character  of  this  organism. 
These  results  of  course  tend  to  strengthen  the  position  Koch  has  taken  up, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Klein,  Lankester,  and  others  still  deny  that  Koch's 
inferences  are  warranted  by  the  observations  he  has  recorded.  Thus  Klein 
finds  that  the  ''  comma  "  grows  well  in  alkaline  or  neutral  solutions,  and  that 
it  is  not  killed,  as  Koch  asserts,  by  weak  acids  ;  Klein,  moreover,  states  that 
these  bacilli  are  never  found  in  the  blood,  and  that  there  is  direct  evidence 
to  show  that  water  containing  the  evacuations  of  cholera  patients,  and,  there- 
fore, containing  this  bacillus,  did  not  cause  cholera  among  persons  who  used 
such  water  for  drinking  purposes.  He  also  urges  that  other  putrefactive 
bacilli  show  marked  differences  when  grown  in  different  media,  and  that 
differences  between  the  **  comma  "  bacillus  of  Koch  and  those  described  by 
Lewis  or  himself  are  due  merely  to  the  media  in  which  they  were  grown. 

Tlie  Cure  of  Bydropliobia. — M.  Pasteur  has  continued  his  experiment- 
ing on  the  virus  of  hydrophobia,  and  has  put  into  practice  a  system  of 
inoculation  which  he  expects  to  find  an  effective  protection  against  this 
terrible  and  hitherto  incurable  malady.  He  has  found  that  by  inoculating 
an  animal  first  with  a  very  weak  form  of  the  virus  and  then  with  successively 
stronger  forms  the  animal  was  rendered  proof  against  hydrophobia  even 
from  the  direct  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  He  has  already  experimented  on 
persons  who  have  been  bitten  by  dogs  which  were  mad  or  reputed  to  be 
mad,  but  it  is  at  present  too  soon  to  form  a  conclusive  opinion  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  his  treatment,  though  there  is  every  reason,  from  the  high  character 
of  M.  Pasteur's  previous  work,  to  be  sanguine  of  success. 

Chemistry. 

Action  of  IVater  on  Metals. — It  has  long  been  well  known  that  soft 
water  would  dissolve  lead,  and  zinc-lined  cisterns  and  pipes  have  been  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  that  metal.  Professor  Heaton  finds,  however, 
tliat  some  spring  waters  will  dissolve  zinc.    In  one  case,  the  water,  after 
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passing  through  half  a  mile  of  galvanised  iron  pipe,  contained  as  much  as 
6*41  grains  of  zinc  carbonate  in  a  gallon.  Dr.  Yenables  has  also  met  with  a 
case  in  which  water  contained  4 '29  grains  of  carbonate  of  zinc  per  gallon 
after  passing  through  only  200  yards  of  galvanised  pipe.  It  behoves  owners 
of  galvanised  iron  pipes  and  cisterns  to  look  well  to  the  quality  of  their  water- 
supply,  as  a  water  rich  in  carbonic  acid  will  gradually  attack  the  zinc.  In 
the  case  of  copper,  M.  Camot  proposes  to  use  as  ship-sheathing  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  manganese,  containing  a  few  parts  in  a  thousand  of  the  latter 
metal,  in  order  to  prevent  the  gradual  oxidation  and  corrosion  of  the  copper 
by  the  sea-water.  This  corrosion  is,  according  to  M.  Camot,  due  to  the  small 
quantity  of  suboxide  contained  by  the  metal.  This  suboxide  becomes  con- 
verted into  oxide  by  the  combined  action  of  the  sea-water  and  air.  The 
oxide  thus  produced  forms  soluble  salts  which  are  washed  out  by  the  water. 
By  using  the  manganese,  which  is  readily  oxidisable,  the  copper  would  be  pro- 
tected, while  the  suboxide  would  in  preparing  the  alloy  be  converted  into 
metal. 

irew  Metals. — A  new  metal  has  been  announced  by  Professor  Welsky, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  idtmium.  He  states  that  he  has  dis- 
covered it  during  the  examination  of  some  specimens  of  lead  vanadiate. 
No  particulars  as  to  its  atomic  weight  or  chemical  relationships  have  yet  been 
published.  Dr.  C.  A.  Welsbach  has  published  some  results  of  his  work  on 
the  metal  didymium  and  its  compounds.  He  claims  that  he  has  separated 
this  metal  into  two  bodies,  to  which  he  gives  the  distinctive  names  of  praseo- 
dymium and  neodymium.  The  two  bodies  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  different  solubilities  of  their  nitrates,  and  also  by  the  different 
spectra  which  the  compounds  of  each  metal  give  when  examined  by  the 
spectroscope.  As  the  spectrum  of  didymium  has  already  been  carefully 
mapped,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  joint  spectra  of  praseodymium  and 
neodymium  as  given  by  Welsbach  produce  exactly  the  lines  of  the  didymium 
spectrum  ;  and,  moreover,  next  to  iron  and  hydrogen,  didymium  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  elements  in  the  sun. 

Tbe  Cause  of  Cbemieal  Aetlon. — The  ideas  of  chemists  on  chemical 
action  and  chemical  combination  are  undergoing  rapid  change  owing  to 
recent  discoveries.  Last  year  mention  was  made  of  the  observations  of 
Mr.  H.  B.  Dixon  and  Professor  E.  P.  Dunnington  on  the  necessity  for  the 
presence  of  water  before  the  union  of  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
oxygen,  or  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  silver,  could  take  place.  These 
observations  have  been  carried  further  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  finds,  in  contra- 
diction to  what  has  been  the  prevailing  belief  among  chemists,  that  pure 
carbon  and  pure  phosphorus  are  incombustible  in  pure  oxygen,  though  both 
readily  burn  if  a  trace  of  water  or  other  impurity  be  present.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  simple  chemical  union  of  two  elements  to  form  a  compound 
is  by  no  means  common,  even  if  it  ever  really  occurs,  and  the  actual  expression 
of  chemical  change  thus  becomes  of  a  more  complicated  kind.  Professor 
Armstrong  has  suggested  that  the  true  source  of  chemical  action  lies  in  the 
electrical  condition  and  capabilities  of  the  reacting  bodies.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  nascent  hydrogen  obtained  from  different  sources  has  varying 
chemical  activities,  and  on  Professor  Armstrong's  theory  this  varying 
chem  ical  activity  would  be  due  to  the  different  amounts  of  electro-motive 
force  with  which  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  from  different  sources  were 
charged. 

Manufacture  of  Ozyeren. — MM.  Brin  Fr^res  have  carried  out  a  method 
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of  manufacturing  oxygen  from  the  air,  which  appears  likely  to  form  an 
economical  method  for  obtaining  large  supplies  of  this  dement..  They  heat 
dry  oxide  of  barium,  perfectly  free  from  water,  in  a  current  of  dry  air  at  a 
temperature  of  500°  C.  At  this  temperature  the  oxide  of  barium  absorbs 
oxygen  and  passes  into  the  condition  of  dioxide  of  barium.  The  tempera- 
ture is  then  raised  to  800*^0.,  the  air-supply  being  cut  off,  when  the  absorbed 
oxygen  is  given  off,  owing  to  the  increased  heat,  and  the  dioxide  returns  to 
the  condition  of  oxide,  ready  to  again  go  through  the  same  processes.  MM. 
Brin  have  invented  an  ingenious  arrangement  by  which  the  retort  containing 
the  oxide  of  barium  regulates  the  air-supply  and  the  amount  of  heat  it 
receives.  This  is  done  by  the  expansion  of  the  retort  acting  on  levers  which 
close  or  open  the  air- supply  port.  The  principle  of  this  process  is  not  new, 
but  it  has  always  been  previously  found  that  after  a  time  the  oxide  of  barium 
becomes  more  or  less  crystalline,  and  refuses  further  to  absorb  oxygen. 
MM.  Brin  state  that  in  their  process  this  difficulty  is  overcome  by  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  oxide,  by  avoiding  the  presence  of  water,  and  by  a  careful 
regulation  of  the  heat.  The  advantages  in  scientific  and  industrial  processes 
of  a  ready  and  cheap  supply  of  pure  oxygen  would  be  very  great.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  continued  working  of  the  process  will  be  a  success. 

A.  Test  for  Protoplasm. — Dr.  Oscar  Loew  states  that  the  difference 
between  living  and  dead  protoplasm  can  be  detected  by  their  different 
behaviour  with  an  alkaline  silver  solution.  According  to  Dr.  Loew,  living 
protoplasm  differs  chemically  from  dead  protoplasm  by  the  fact  that  the 
former  contains  certain  aldehyd  groups  which  are  altered  in  the  latter ; 
these  aldehyd  groups  act  on  the  alkaline  silver  solution  and  reduce  the 
silver  compounds  to  the  metallic  state.  Thus  the  vegetable  organism  Spiro- 
gyra  while  alive  reduces  this  solution,  and  increases  in  specific  gravity  thereby^ 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  precipitated  silver ;  whereas  a  dead  Spirogyra 
is  without  effect  on  the  solution.  This  observation  confirms  the  conclusions 
of  Pfluger  that  a  chemical  change  occurs  when  living  protoplasm  becomes 
dead. 

A  vew  AUoy. — Mr.  F.  W.  Martins,  of  Sheffield,  has  introduced  a  new 
alloy  which  he  calls  platinoid.  It  consists  of  german  silver  alloyed  with  one 
or  two  per  cent,  of  the  metal  tungsten.  The  new  alloy  is  intended  for 
electrical  purposes.  Like  german  silver,  its  resistance  to  an  electric  current 
is  practically  unaltered  by  ordinary  variations  of  temperature,  while  the 
amount  of  this  resistance  is  1^  times  as  great  in  platinoid  as  in  german  silver. 
It  will  thus  be  of  use  in  the  construction  of  resistance  coils  where  high  re- 
sistances in  a  small  bulk  are  required. 

Physics  and  Mbouanics. 

XTew  Forms  of  Telepbone. — Professor  George  Forbes,  in  giving  evi- 
dence on  a  telephone  patent  case,  described  a  series  of  experiments  he  had 
made,  which  have  a  great  theoretic  interest,  as  throwing  additional  light  on 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  construction  of  the  telephone.  He  stated 
that  his  experiments  were  arranged  with  the  object  of  enabling  him  to 
decide  how  far  a  resonant  box  or  plate  was  essential  to  the  action  of  a 
microphone  transmitter,  and  he  found,  after  many  trials,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  different  substances  were  experimented  on,  that  even  a  mass  of 
putty,  which  is  practically  devoid  of  elasticity,  can  act  as  a  resonator  and 
allow  of  the  transmission  of  speech.     From  this  Professor  Forbes  was  led  to 
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conclude  that  in  ordinary  cases  of  transmission  of  speech  by  a  microphone 
the  voice  acts  directly  on  the  carbon  pencils  of  the  microphone,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  any  resonator.  Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson 
has  invented  a  new  form  of  telephone,  which  differs  in  several  important 
points  from  that  covered  by  the  Gower  Bell  patents.  As  a  company  has  been 
formed  to  sell  outright  these  telephones  at  a  price  considerably  below  that 
of  the  Grower  Bell  Company,  the  question  of  infringement  of  patent  will 
probably  be  fully  discussed.  The  new  telephone  of  Professor  Thompson  has 
been  given  by  its  inventor  the  name  of  the  Nest  telephone.  The  transmitter 
consists  of  a  tube  terminating  at  one  end  in  an  ordinary  bell-shaped  mouth- 
piece, and  at  the  other  in  a  small  ring,  the  so-called  nest  of  soft  material, 
such  as  wool  or  hair.  In  this  nest  are  two  pieces  of  hard  carbon,  which  act 
as  a  microphone,  being  connected  with  the  wires  of  a  battery.  These 
carbons  are  the  *'nest  eggs."  The  vibrations  caused  by  speaking  into  the 
mouthpiece  cause  the  resistance  offered  by  the  carbons  to  the  electric  current 
to  vary,  and  so  to  transmit  a  varying  current  of  electricity  to  the  receiving 
station.  The  receiver  consists  of  a  firmly  stretched  membrane,  in  the  centre 
of  which  a  small  piece  of  ferrotype  plate  is  fixed,  this  being  a  form  of 
receiver  disclaimed  by  Bell,  though  it  has  yielded  good  results  in  Professor 
Thompson's  hands.  Specimens  of  these  telephones  were  fixed  in  the  Inven- 
tions Exhibition,  and  appeared  to  the  writer  to  be  satisfactory  in  their 
working.  Professor  Dolbear  has  been  investigating  the  action  of  the  early 
telephones  made  by  Reis,  and  he  concludes  that  the  explanation  Keis  gave 
of  their  action — viz.  that  the  transmission  of  the  sound  was  effected  by 
interruption  of  an  electric  current — is  not  correct,  but  that  Keis'  telephone 
acts  like  that  of  Bell  by  the  so-called  undulatory  currents,  and  that,  if  the 
Rcis  telephone  is  arranged  so  that  no  undulatory  current  can  pass,  no  trans- 
mission of  distinguishable  sounds  takes  place. 

Penetration  of  Aigrlit  tbrouffli  UTater. —  MM.  Fol  and  Sarasin  have 
been  making  experiments  in  continuation  of  those  of  M.  Forel  as  to  the 
depth  to  which  sunlight  can  penetrate  water.  They  find  that  in  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  a  sensitised  photographic  plate  received  no  impression  at  a  depth  of 
300  metres,  while  at  170  metres  the  impression  was  no  stronger  than  that 
produced  on  exposure  of  the  plate  on  a  clear  moonless  night.  In  sea-water 
off  Cape  Ferrat  no  impression  was  produced  at  a  depth  of  420  metres,  and 
only  faint  traces  of  impression  at  380  metres.  So  far  as  these  experiments 
go,  it  would  appear  that  sea- water  is  more  transparent  to  sunlight  than  the 
same  depth  of  lake  water. 

Slectric  Currents  and  tbeir  ApplloationB. —  M.  Cailletet  has  dis- 
covered an  important  connection  between  the  resistance  offered  by  a  wire 
to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  and  the  temperature  at  which  such  a 
wire  is  maintained.  It  has  been  long  known  that  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current  along  a  wire  produces  or  tends  to  produce  heat,  and  that  a  heated 
wire  offers  a  greater  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  current  than  a  cooled 
wire  ;  but  M.  Cailletet  finds  that  at  extremely  low  temperatures,  e,g. 
220^  C,  such  as  produce  the  liquefaction  of  oxygen,  wires  of  copper  or  of 
platinum  appear  to  offer  no  resistance  at  all  to  the  passage  of  a  current  of 
electricity,  and  consequently  that  no  current  could  produce  heat  in  a  wire  ^t 
that  temperature.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  electric  current  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  an  ingenious  "  ammeter,"  or  instrument  for  measuring 
the  strength  of  a  current,  has  been  invented  by  M.  P.  Meardi.  This  am- 
meter consists  of  a  U-shaped  tube,  one  leg  of  which  is  of  greater  diameter 
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than  the  other.  Round  the  thicker  leg  of  the  tube  is  wound  the  wire  con- 
ducting the  current,  the  legs  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mercury,  and  on  the 
mercury  in  the  thicker  leg  floats  an  iron  bar.  The  passage  of  a  current 
sucks  this  bar  into  the  mercury  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  current,  and  thereby  produces  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury 
in  the  thinner  leg  of  the  U-tube,  which  is  read  off  on  a  graduated  scale. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  the  production  of  motive  power  has 
made  steady  progress  during  the  past  year.  Not  only  has  the  electric  rail- 
way of  M.  Volk,  at  Brighton,  continued  in  satisfactory  work,  but  another, 
and  in  some  respects  a  more  interesting  one,  has  been  opened  at  Blackpool. 
The  Blackpool  Electric  Tramway,  of  which  Mr.  Holroyd  Smith  is  the 
engineer,  has  been  laid  down  along  an  ordinary  road,  and  will  therefore  be 
exposed  to  the  usual  wear  and  tear  of  tramways  from  the  passage  over  it  of 
other  traffics.  As  an  example  of  the  ease  with  which  cars  driven  by  elec- 
tricity can  be  governed,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  one  occasion  a  parcel 
van  accidentally  blocked  the  line  just  as  the  tramcar  was  coming  along  at 
its  usual  rate  of  speed ;  the  car  was  stopped  in  half  its  own  length,  and  a 
collision  thus  averted.  On  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  various  electric 
motors  have  been  tried,  with  the  result  that  the  persons  interested  in  the 
motors  have  agreed  to  unite  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  a  motor  which 
shall,  if  possible,  combine  the  good  qualities  of  all  those  which  were  tried. 
At  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  also  experiments  were  made  on  a  tramway  track 
with  three  of  the  best  known  motors,  but  no  striking  success  appears  to 
have  been  obtained. 

Vew  BXeobanical  ZnTentionB. — An  ingenious  modification  of  the 
mechanical  telephone  has  been  patented  by  Messrs  Knudson  and  Ellsworth, 
and  is  now  being  supplied  to  the  public.  In  the  mechanical  telephone  the 
sound-vibrations  travel  along  the  connecting  wire,  whereas  in  the  Bell  and 
other  telephones  the  sound-waves  merely  excite  an  electric  current  in  the 
connecting  wire,  and  this  current  reproduces  sound-waves  in  the  receiving 
instrument.  The  mechanical  telephone  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with 
electricity.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  case,  about  5  inches  square,  fixed  to 
the  wall.  In  front  of  it  is  a  larger  plate,  9  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  3-inch 
hole  in  the  centre.  In  this  hole  is  inserted  a  perforated  disc  made  of  nickel 
2^  inches  across,  and  to  this  disc  is  attached  the  connecting  wire.  A  similar 
instrument  serves  as  a  receiver,  and  no  additional  apparatus  is  required. 
To  call  attention  it  suffices  to  tap  the  nickel  disc,  nfhen  the  sound  is  heard 
in  the  receiving  instrument.  It  is  claimed  for  this  form  by  the  inventors 
that  speech  is  distinctly  audible  at  a  distance  of  2  miles,  and  for  short  dis- 
tances it  may  be  useful  as  an  advance  on  the  speaking-tube.  Another 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivance,  which  was  on  view  at  the  Inventions 
Exhibition,  is  Cameron's  sliding  coupling  for  shafts  inclined  to  each  other 
at  an  angle.  This  coupling  consists  of  a  number  of  rods  bent  to  the  angle 
required  by  the  inclination  of  the  shafts  to  each  other.  The  face  of  each 
shaft  is  pierced  with  an  equal  number  of  concentric  holes,  and  the  legs  of 
the  rods  are  inserted  into  these  holes.  The  revolution  of  one  shaft  is  then 
transmitted  by  these  rods  to  the  other  shaft.  This  form  of  coupling  allows 
more  play  than  the  usual  bevel- wheel  coupling,  but  at  any  angle  except  a 
right  angle  results  in  a  great  loss  of  power.  Its  interest  depends,  therefore, 
upon  its  ingenuity  rather  than  its  practical  utility. 

Tlie  Bt^Te  Bngrtne. — An  ingenious  modification  of  the  now  well-known 
gas  engine  has  been  patented  in  this  country,  and  is  being  worked  by  a 
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company  formed  for  the  purpose.  This  engine— named  after  its- inventor, 
a  Frenchman — works  without  water,  steam,  or  gas.  The  motive  power  is 
obtained  by  the  explosion  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  petroleum  vapour.  To 
start  the  engine  air  is  forced  through  a  vessel  containing  a  supply  of  light 
petroleum  oil.  This  furnishes  a  mixture  which  is  ignited  like  the  mixture 
of  air  and  gas  in  the  gas  engine.  When  once  started  the  engine  continues 
the  necessary  operation  of  pumping  air  through  the  liquid  in  the  container, 
and  is  therefore  self -feeding. 

A  XO'ew  lubricant. — Mr.  B.  Baker  is  employing  a  new  lubricant  for 
use  under  the  gigantic  girders  of  the  Forth  Bridge.  This  lubricant  consists 
of  crude  petroleum  and  iron  dust  which  has  been  found  to  materially  de- 
crease the  friction  between  rubbing  surfaces. 

A  Dynamite  Gun. — Lieutenant  Zalinski,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
has  invented  a  gun  which  is  adapted  for  firing  a  dynamite  or  gun-cotton 
bomb  instead  of  the  usual  projectiles.  This  gun  consists  of  a  long  barrel 
supported  on  a  framework  arranged  to  prevent  any  distortion  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  barrel,  which  is  as  much  as  30  feet.  The  projectile  is  dis- 
charged by  compressed  air  admitted  by  a  valve  which  allows  an  increasing 
pressure  of  air  to  act  from  the  moment  the  projectile  commences  to  move  in 
the  tube  to  the  moment  it  leaves  the  mouth  of  the  gun.  In  experiments  he 
has  made  with  missiles  weighing  as  much  as  30  lbs.  a  range  of  more  than 
a  mile  has  been  obtained. 

A  Wew  SxploBiTc. — In  connection  with  the  improvement  of  New  York 
Harbour  a  new  explosive  was  used  to  remove  obstructions  from  the  channel 
known  as  Hell  Gate.     This  explosive  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Rand, 
and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  nitro-benzol.      It  is 
stated  to  be  much  safer  in  preparation  and  storage  than  dynamite,  while  in 
use  its  action  appears  to  be  somewhat  less  local  than  that  material.     No  less 
than  240,000  lbs.  of  this  new  compound  was  exploded  at  once  on  Oct.  10, 
and  no  less  than  nine  acres  of  rock  were  shattered  by  its  force.     The  rock 
in  question,  known  as  Flood  Rock,  had  previously  been  honeycombed  in 
every  direction,   and  charges  of  "  rackarock,"  as  the  explosive  is  called, 
were  placed  at  stated  intervals  in  holes  bored  for  its  reception.     The  car- 
tridges were  fired  simultaneously  by  an  electric  current  from  the  adjoining 
shore.     The  removal  of  this  mass  of  rock  will  give  a  minimum  depth  of 
2()  feet  in  that  part  of  the  channel,  and  when  followed  by  the  removal  of 
some   smaller  reefs    will    render    this    entrance    to    New  York   Harbour 
a  comparatively  easy  one.      Upwards  of    5,000,000   dollars   have  already 
been  spent  on  these  improvements,  which  have  been  many  years  in  pro- 
gress. 

Tunnellingr  under  RiTers. — Two  important  tunnels  have  been  com- 
pleted during  the  past  year.  One  of  these,  the  tunnel  under  the  Mersey, 
lias  been  opened  for  traffic,  the  other  under  the  Severn  still  remains  un- 
opened, owing  to  the  necessity  of  completing  the  railway  approaches  on  the 
eastern  side.  The  Mersey  Tunnel  passes  through  a  comparatively  dry  sand- 
stone rock,  and  in  its  execution  no  important  engineering  difficulty  owing 
to  influx  of  water  had  to  be  overcome  ;  but  in  the  Severn  Tunnel  so  great  has 
been  the  amount  of  water  to  be  kept  back  that  fears  have  frequently  been 
felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  completing  the  tunnel.  The  Mersey  Tunnel  is 
ftome  1 :}  mUe  long,  and  connects  the  Birkenhead  and  the  Wirral  district  with 
Liverpool  ;  while  the  Severn  Tunnel  is  4{  miles  long,  and  will  serve  to  con- 
nect South  Wales  with  Bristol  and  the  south  and  west  of  England.     The 
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first  train  passed  through  the  Severn  Tunnel  in  September,  and  the  first 
train  through  the  Mersey  Tunnel  in  November. 

Tlie  Canadian  Paoiflo  Railway. — This  important  transcontinental 
line  has  been  completed  through  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Pacific  during 
the  year.  The  carrying  out  of  this  gigantic  enterprise  was  the  price  of  the 
adhesion  of  British  Columbia  to  the  federation  of  provinces  of  British 
North  America  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Engineering  skill  of  a  high 
order  has  been  required  to  carry  a  line  through  the  wild  rocky  country  at 
the  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  through  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Rockies 
and  the  Selkirks.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  the  only  line  across  the  continent 
controlled  by  a  single  company.  Its  completion  furnishes  a  new  and  the 
shortest  route  to  China  and  Japan  from  this  country,  while  opening  up 
immense  tracts  of  fertile  territory. 

Geology. 

A  deep  boring  at  Woolwich  has  revealed  some  additional  facts  as  to  the 
strata  under  the  London  basin.  This  boring  was  put  down  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water,  but  after  piercing  through  the  chalk  without 
obtaining  the  desired  amount,  the  bore  tube  brought  up  cores  of  rock  con- 
taining fossils  which  were  identified  as  belonging  to  the  great  Oolite,  while 
the  series  of  upper  Oolite  and  Wealden  beds  were  absent.  As  these  beds 
attain  a  thickness  of  some  1,400  feet  in  Sussex,  it  is  clear  that  these  strata 
thin  away  from  south  to  north,  so  that  only  a  wedge-shaped  mass  lies  be- 
tween the  newer  strata  above  and  the  Older  Secondary  and  Palaeozoic  strata 
below.  In  another  case  the  position  of  the  beds  underlying  the  London 
basin  has  been  further  elucidated  by  the  deep-well  boring  at  Richmond. 
In  this  boring  the  great  Oolite  strata  was  cut  through.  A  rich  band  of 
fossiliferous  clay  of  this  age,  only  six  inches,  was  discovered,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  echinoderms  and  brachipods  were  embedded.  These  served 
to  fix  the  age  of  the  deposit.  Under  these  great  Oolite  strata  were  detected 
rocks  which,  though  devoid  of  fossils,  were  recognisable  by  their  mineral 
character  as  belonging  to  the  Triassic  strata.  This  formation  had  not  pre- 
viously been  detected  under  London  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  In 
another  part  of  the  kingdom  the  existence  of  Triassic  beds  which  was  pre- 
viously a  matter  of  dispute  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt.  At  Spjmie, 
near  Banfi*,  are  certain  red  sandstone  beds  which  contain  remains  of  a  reptile 
known  as  Telerpeton.  These  beds  were  referred  by  palaeontologists  to  the 
Triassic  era  on  account  of  the  presence  in  them  of  this  fossil,  while  on  litho- 
logical  considerations  the  geologists  of  the  survey  had  classed  them  as  of 
Old  Red  Sandstone  age.  Careful  examination  of  these  rocks  has,  however, 
shown  that  they  rest  unconformably  on  beds  of  Old  Red  strata,  and  that 
their  Triassic  character  is  established  by  this  fact  and  by  their  peculiar 
mineral  structure,  as  well  as  by  the  fossils  found  in  them.  No  less  than  four 
orders  of  Reptilian  remains  have  now  been  found  in  these  sandstones, 
whereas  Reptilian  remains  are  unknown  in  the  Old  Red. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1884  of  the  researches 
of  Messrs.  Peach  and  Home  on  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Durness  and 
Eriboll  districts.  Recent  works  by  these  and  other  geologists  published 
during  this  past  year  have  still  further  corroborated  the  results  then  given, 
while  metamorphism  on  a  similar  gigantic  scale  has  been  noticed  and  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  the  Alps  by  Professor  Bonney,  and  in  Pennsylvania 
by  Professor  H.  Carvell  Lewis.     Professor  Lewis  mentions  cases  where,  as  at 
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Eriboll,  the  older  strata  have  been  contorted,  folded,  and  forced  over  newer 
ones,  while  the  fossils  which  these  strata  have  contained  are  altered  or 
obliterated,  and  sedimentary  deposits  are  changed  into  masses  of  crystalline 
rocks. 

Astronomy. 

The  Sun. — Professor  H.  McLeod  has  invented  a  new  form  of  sunshine 
recorder,  the  principle  of  which  is,  that  the  record  of  sunshine  is  produced 
by  the  light  instead  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  in  the  more  usual  forms. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  camera  placed  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  polar 
axis  of  the  earth,  the  lens  of  the  camera  pointing  northwards.  Opposite 
the  lens  is  a  silvered  sphere,  from  which  the  sun's  rays  pass  through  the 
lens  to  the  sensitised  paper  in  the  camera.  This  paper  is  rendered  sensitive 
by  ferro-prussiate  of  potash.  The  position  of  the  lens  and  sphere  is  so 
arranged  that  the  image  of  the  sun  is  reflected  in  a  line,  which  rotates 
slowly  about  another  line,  lying  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  the  two 
lines  coinciding  in  a  point  on  the  silvered  sphere.  The  image  of  the  sun  is 
carried  round  in  this  circular  arc  by  the  earth's  motion.  The  diameter  of 
the  circle  thus  traced  in  June  is,  in  Professor  McLeod's  present  form  of 
instrument,  about  120  millimetres  diameter.  The  time  scale  is  easily  made 
by  dividing  this  circle  into  arcs  of  15°  by  radial  lines,  each  arc  representing 
one  hour.  As  a  test  of  its  delicacy,  covering  the  lens  for  one  minute  produces 
a  light  line  in  the  dark  band,  produced  by  continuous  sunshine.  The  total 
quantity  of  heat  and  light  radiated  by  the  sun  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  paper  communicated  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science  by  Professor 
Langley.  The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  light  and 
heat  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  has  been  very  much  underrated,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  total  solar  radiation  has  also  been  put  at  too  low  an 
estimate.  Previous  investigators  have  taken  the  amount  of  atmospheric 
absorption  at  the  sea-level  as  being  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  radiation, 
whereas  Professor  Langley,  from  theoretical  considerations,  and  from  experi- 
ments conducted  at  great  heights,  as  well  as  at  the  sea-level,  concludes  that 
the  amount  of  absorption  is  at  least  twice  as  much.  As  the  solar  energy 
consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  radiations,  the  effect  of  different  atmo- 
spheric conditions  will  largely  influence  the  total  radiation  observed  at  the 
earth's  surface.  To  estimate  the  heat  radiated  from  the  sun,  Professor 
Langley  uses  an  instrument  which  he  calls  a  bolometer.  This  consists  of  a 
metallic  wire  or  tape  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passing.  Any 
heating  effect  on  this  wire  or  tape  causes  an  alteration  in  its  power  of  con- 
ducting electricity,  and  this  alteration  in  resistance  is  at  once  shown  by  a 
delicate  galvanometer.  By  means  of  this  instrument,  and  by  working  at 
heights  of  15,000  feet,  Professor  Langley  has  extended  the  limits  of  the 
solar  spectrum  to  wave  length  28,000  of  Angstrom's  scale.  The  wire  or 
tape  of  the  bolometer  is  made  of  platinum,  and  is  about  ^s^qq  of  an  inch 
thick  and  y},^  of  an  inch  wide.  The  preparation  of  such  a  strip  of  metal  was 
in  itself  a  difficult  operation,  but  this  difficulty  Prof essor  Langley  has  managed 
to  successfully  overcome. 

Tlie  Planets. — Professor  Hall  and  others  have  shown  that  the  apsides 
of  the  orbit  of  Hyperion,  the  seventh  satellite  of  Saturn,  have  a  retrograde 
motion  as  regards  its  revolution  round  the  planet.  The  nearest  satellite 
to  Hyperion  is  Titan,  and  Professor  Newcomb  finds  that,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  orbits  of  these  two  satellites  nearly  approach  commensurability, 
Titan  exercises  a  drag  on  Hyperion   sufficient  to  produce  this  retrogression 
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^f  the  apsides.  ^Hie  diameter  of  Uranus  has  been  measured  by  several 
observers.  Professor  Seeliger,  of  Miinich,  from  a  series  of  observations 
made  in  four  different  directions  across  the  planet's  disc,  concludes  that  the 
diameter  measures  3*963^'',  and  that  no  sensible  elliptioity  in  the  planet  can 
be  observed.  Professor  Millosvich,  of  Rome,  agrees  with  these  observa- 
tions, and  places  the  diameter  at  an  approximately  similar  quantity.  On  the 
other  hand,  Professor  Schiaparelli,  at  Milan,  has  taken  certain  measurements 
which  show  a  decided  eUipticity  in  the  disc,  but  the  observations  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  the  question  to  be  settled.  M.  Dupondiel 
has  assumed  as  an  explanation  of  the  secular  variation  of  the  compass  the 
existence  of  an  ultra-Neptunian  planet.  In  a  paper  published  in  the 
Comptes  Bendus  he  concludes  that  such  a  planet  would  have  a  revolution 
period  of  467  years,  and  be  at  present  situated  somewhere  in  the  constellation 
Capricornus,  in  latitude  304°.  By  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  planet  he  also 
accounts  for  some  elements  in  the  motion  of  Neptune.  Neptune  is  at  present 
the  outermost  of  the  solar  system  of  planets,  and  takes  nearly  165  years  to 
revolve  round  the  sun.  The  number  of  the  asteroids  has  been  raised  to  250, 
the  one  to  which  this  number  is  allotted  having  been  discovered  on  Sept.  3 
by  Professor  Palisa.  The  discovery  of  the  new  bodies  has  been  chiefly  by 
Dr.  Peters,  at  Hamilton,  New  York  ;  and  by  Professor  Palisa,  at  Vienna  ; 
though  two,  Nos.  241  and  247,  are  due  to  Dr.  R.  Luther,  at  Diisseldorf,  and 
Nos.  240  and  246  by  M.  Borrelly,  at  Marseilles ;  No.  245  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Pogson,  at  Madras  ;  and  No.  238  by  Dr.  Knorre,  of  Berlin,  when 
searching  for  No.  233. 

Stellar  Astronomy. — The  Argentine  Republic  has  published  Dr.  (Mould's 
great  work  on  the  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  known  as  the  '^  Cordoba 
Zone  Catalogue,"  and  on  which  that  astronomer  has  been  working  for 
upwards  of  thirteen  years.  It  contains  a  very  complete  and  accurate  survey 
of  the  southern  heavens  down  to  stars  of  the  9^  magnitude,  including  some 
of  the  more  important  stars  of  the  10th  magnitude.  Some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  work  represented  by  this  catalogue  may  be  gathered  from  the  number  of 
stars  of  which  the  position  is  given.  There  are  73,160  different  stars 
catalogued  within  the  limits  of  80°  .and  23°  south  declination,  the  stars  being 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  right  ascension.  Another  star  catalogue,  pub- 
lished during  the  past  year,  is  that  by  Professor  Grant,  and  known  as  the 
'*  Glasgow  Star  Catalogue."  This  contains  the  results  of  that  astronomer's 
observations  on  some  6,000  stars  selected  from  the  flrst  volume  of  BessePs 
catalogue.  Professor  Grant's  catalogue  supplies  more  accurate  positions  for 
a  large  proportion  of  these  stars,  and  will  thereby  enable  the  proper  motion 
of  many  of  them  to  be  accurately  determined.  Professor  Grant  has  himself 
investigated  the  proper  motion  of  ninety-seven  such  stars  which  are  found 
both  in  Lalande's  and  Bessel's  lists.  The  *'  Glasgow  Star  Catalogue  "  is  the 
first  separate  work  issued  from  the  Glasgow  Observatory,  and  it  has  been 
printed  by  the  Government  at  the  national  expense  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  Ball  has  published  his  observations  on  stellar 
parallax  made  at  Dunsink.  These  observations  are  of  interest,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  stars  catalogued  as  having  a  measurable  amount  of  paraUax, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  number  of  stars  for  which  Dr.  Grant's  method  did 
not  enable  him  to  recognise  any.  He  carefully  observed  410  stars  ;  of  these, 
368  showed  no  recognisable  parallax,  while  the  remaining  42  showed  a 
parallax  which  in  all  cases  was  of  veiy  small  value.  Baron  Dombrowski 
has  published  liis  great  work  on  double  stars.     It  contains  micrometric  ob- 
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servations  made  during  the  years  1862  to  1878.    A  list  of  thirty-two  red  stars 
not  found  in  any  star  catalogue  has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin, 
President  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society  ;  and  Mr.  Barnard,  of 
Nashville,  has  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  red  star,  which  he  states  is 
so  intensely  red  that  when  seen  in  a  telescope  with  5-inch  object  glass  and 
a  magnifying  power  of  30  diameters  it  appears  like  a  drop  of  blood.     A  list 
of  variable  stars,  twenty-five  in  number,  has  been  published  by  M.  Borrelly. 
These  stars  were  observed  by  him  in  searching  for  minor  planets.     The 
variability  of  stars  has  also  been  studied  by  Herr  E.  von  Gothard.     He  has 
observed  the  spectrum  of  the  star  /3  Lyrse  on  thirty  nights,  and  he  gives 
as  the  result  of  his  observations  that  on  nine  occasions  the  line  D3  in  the 
spectrum  was  more  or   less  bright,   and  on  one   occasion    (July  13)  was 
**  almost  dazzling."     On  several  other  nights  the  presence  of  this  line  was 
only  just  suspected,  and  on  nine  nights  no  trace  of  it  could  be  seen.     The  0 
line  was  also  seen  reversed  on  many  occasions  and  frequently  very  brilliant, 
while  on  other  nights  it  was  faint  or  even  a  dark  line.    The  F  line  also  varied. 
The  period  of  variability  was  the  same  for  all  the  lines,  and  appeared  to  be 
about  three  days.     Dr.  Elkin,  of  Yale  Observatory,  has  during  the  jjast  two 
years  been  engaged  in  measuring  the  group  of  the  Pleiades,  taking  as  his 
basis  the  catalogue  of  Bessel,  but  adding  thereto  the  places  of  many  stars 
which  Bessel  does  not  mention.     The  position,  angle,  and  distance  of  the 
stars  in  BessePs  list  are  given,  as  measured  with  the  Yale  heliometer  from 
the   star   Alcyone.     The  value  of  this  work  of  Dr.  Elkin  cannot  be  fully 
estimated  till  the  position  of  certain  reference  stars  has  been  accurately 
determined  at  other  observatories  where  this  is  now  being  done.     It  may  be 
added  that,  in  addition  to  this  work.  Dr.  Elkin  has  determined  the  position 
of  a  number  of  craters  in  the  moon,  and  also  a  series  of  measures  of  the  dia- 
meter of  Venus,  of  the  outer  ring  of  Saturn,  and  of  its  satellite  Titan. 

Variation  in  the  Vebnla  in  Andromeda. — Dr.  Hartwig  has  announced 
that  he  has  discovered  a  stellar  nucleus  in  the  Great  Nebula  of  Andro- 
meda, which   has  previously  been  looked  upon  as  a  gaseous  mass  irre- 
solvable into  stars.    This  nebula  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known,  or 
at  any  rate  was  not  made  an  object  of  study  by  the  ancients,  being  first 
mentioned  by  the  Arabian  astronomers  in  the  tenth  century.     During  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  an  opinion  gained  ground  that  this  ne> 
bula  was  subject  to  changes  of  brightness,  but  nothing  had  been  discovered 
wliich  could  uphold  this  opinion.     The  spectroscope,  however,  has  shown 
that  it  differs  from  other  nebulse  in  giving  a  continuous  spectrum,  i.e.  one 
containing  all  the  colours  of  a  rainbow  instead  of  the  ordinary  spectrum  of  a 
true  nebula,  which  consists  of  a  few  coloured  bands  separated  by  dark  spaces. 
This  nebula  is  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye  on  a  clear  moonless  night  as  a 
faint  misty  object.     Dr.  Hartwig's  discoveiy  has  caused  it  to  receive  special 
attention.     Drawings  of  this  nebula  made  by  Professor  Bond,  at  Harvard,  in 
1847,  and  again  by  M.  Trouvelot  in  1877,  show  certain  important  differences 
which  tend  to  explain  Dr.  Hartwig's  discovery.     M.  Folic,  of  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory of  Brussels,  reported  that  on  Sept.  2  the  nebula  showed  a  stellar 
nucleus  of   the   6th — 7th  magnitude,  whereas  in  the  previous  month  no 
nucleus  whatever  was  perceptible.     The  announcement  in  England  of  this 
singularly  interesting  discovery  was  made  by  Dr.  Copeland,  of  Dunecht — the 
observatory  belonging  to  Lord  Lindsay.     Dr.  Copeland  hafi  predicted  the 
meteor  shower  which  was  seen  on  Nov.  27  over  a  great  part  of  the  country. 
At  that  time  the  earth  was  passing  through  the  track  of  Biela's  comet,  as  it 
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did  in  1872,  when  the  prediction  of  this  meteor-shower  was  first  made. 
These  meteors  are  in  some  manner  attendant  on  the  comet,  not  merely  as 
being  part  of  the  comet's  tail,  since  some  of  them  precede,  and  do  not  merely 
follow  the  comet.  The  display  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  27  lasted  for  some 
hours  with  great  brilliancy,  but  neither  the  number,  duration,  nor  magnifi- 
cence was  equal  to  the  earlier  display  in  1872. 

Betenninatioii  of  Aatitude  and  Aongritade. — It  has  been  decided  to 
commence  a  series  of  observations  to  be  made  with  the  best  vertical  transit 
instruments  on  selected  stars  in  order  to  discover  if  any  change  of  latitude 
occurs  in  the  course  of  years.  Observatories  are  to  co-operate  in  pairs  for 
this  work,  these  pairs  being  chosen  so  that  the  difference  of  latitude  between 
the  numbers  of  each  pair  may  be  as  small  as  possible.  By  this  arrangement 
the  selected  stars  can  be  observed  at  nearly  the  same  zenith  distance.  The 
latitudes  which  have  been  determined  up  to  the  present  time  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  variation  undecided.  Thus  at  Pulkowa,  in  1843,  the  latitude  was 
69°  46'  18-73",  and  in  1872  it  had  sunk  to  59°  46'  18*50",  with  a  probable 
maximum  error  of  +  '14",  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latitude  at  Green- 
wich appears  from  recent  determinations  to  be  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  1836. 
The  pairs  of  observatories  at  present  selected  for  these  latitude  determinations 
are  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Sydney,  Santiago  and  Windsor  (New  South  Wales)^ 
Rome  and  Chicago,  Naples  and  New  York,  Lisbon  and  Washington.  Com- 
mander Davis,  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  has  during  the  past  year  completed  his  de- 
termination of  longitude  on  the  west  coast  of  America.  This  great  chain  of 
measurements  connects  Washington  with  various  points  in  South  America, 
thence  to  Lisbon  through  St.  Vincent  and  Madeira,  and  back  to  Washington 
via  Greenwich.  As  an  example  of  the  accuracy  which  has  been  obtained  in 
these  longitude  determinations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  values  obtained 
for  the  longitude  of  Cordoba  University  calculated  by  each  of  the  two  routes 
given  above  only  differ  by  0*18"  of  arc. 

Geography. 

Central  Asia. — Mention  was  made  last  year  of  the  journey  of  the 

Indian  explorer,  A K ,  fuller  particulars  of  which  have  since  been 

laid  before  the  Royal  Geograpliical  Society.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at 
present,  the  new  geographical  information  acquired  by  the  Pandit  is  of  great 
accuracy  when  the  limited  opportunities  he  possessed  for  taking  correct  ob- 
servations are  taken  into  account,  and  are  of  high  value  as  settling  the  long- 
debated  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  river  systems  of  Upper  India.  The  so- 
briquet, A K ,  of  this  traveller  is  due  to  the  rule  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment not  to  publish  the  real  name  of  their  explorers,  in  order  better  to  ensure 
their  safety.  During  the  four  and  a  half  years  of  his  journey  he  traversed  a 
distance  of  some  2,800  miles,  chiefly  over  ground  not  previously  known,  and 
throughout  the  journey  the  magnetic  bearings,  which  enabled  him  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  in  which  he  was  proceeding,  were  observed.  He  deter- 
mined approximately  the  height  of  most  of  the  mountain  passes  and  river 
valleys,  and  has  settled  the  question  as  to  the  watershed  of  the  river  systems 
flowing  in  an  east  and  west  direction  on  a  mountain  range  near  the  pass  of 
Tila-la,  which  is  some  16,000  feet  high.  At  heights  varying  from  12,000  to 
15,000  feet  there  were  large  flourishing  towns,  with,  in  favourable  cases,  fields 

of  barley  or  woods  around  them.    Among  other  obstacles  which  A K 

met  with,  one  of  the  more  serious  was  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  the 
Li-tang  district.     For  protection  against  thia  diseaee  the  Chinese  dociora 
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make  use  of  a  snuff  which  contains  the  dried  pustules  of  other  suiall-pox 
patients.  This  produces  when  inhaled  a  milder  and  more  curable  form  of 
the  disease,  and  thus  series  as  a  species  of  inoculation  against  the  severer 
epidemic.  At  another  place,  Chomor^wa,  at  the  head  of  the  Kichu  vaUey,  he 
found  the  wandering  shepherd  tribes  of  that  region  engaged  in  burying  the 
carcasses  of  animals  which  had  died  through  eating  grass  rendered  poisonous 
by  the  presence  of  a  wingless  beetle.  This  beetle  has  a  black  head  and 
yellow  body,  about  1^  inch  long.  Animals  grazing  on  pastures  infested  with 
this  insect  are  attacked  by  a  fever  of  a  contagious  nature.  The  herdsmen 
and  those  who  eat  the  flesh  of  such  beasts  are  also  liable  to  the  disease. 
Another  explorer  in  Central  Asia  is  Dr.  Neis,  who  has  given  an  account  of 
a  journey  of  eighteen  months'  duration  in  the  Indo-Chinese  region.  Mr. 
Neis  had  great  difficulty  in  making  his  way  into  the  interior,  owing  to  the 
disturbances  caused  by  bands  of  Chinese  marauders,  known  as  the  Hos,  who 
had  overrun  the  part  of  the  country  through  which  he  was  desirous  of 
travelling. 

Aflrica. — During  the  past  year  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Free 
State  of  the  Congo  in  its  attempt  to  open  up  to  civilisation  and  commerce 
the  noblest  river  of  Equatorial  Africa.  An  attempt  to  reach  the  Upper  Congo 
from  Lake  Tanganyika  was  made  by  M.  Giraud.  This,  though  not  success- 
ful, has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  and  has  ccnrected  the 
position  of  the  river  Luapula,  which  M.  Giraud  has  discovered  leaves  the 
lake  on  its  south-west  comer,  and  not,  as  given  by  Livingstone,  at  the  north- 
west. M.  Giraud  returned  safely  to  Inhambane,  and  from  thence  to  France. 
The  Portuguese  Central  African  Expedition,  under  Major  Sferpa  Pinto,  started 
from  the  coast  at  the  end  of  18S4,  having  been  delayed  owing  to  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country.  Further  south  Captain  Chaddock  has  ascended 
the  river  Limpopo  to  the  Transvaal  territory.  He  describes  this  river  as 
presenting  a  favourable  route  to  the  interior,  being  deep,  though  narrow,  and 
free  from  cataracts  or  other  obstructions.  Messrs.  T.  L.  and  W.  D.  Jones 
have  been  engaged  in  exploration  in  Somaliland.  Their  route  was  from 
Berbera  through  the  Ogaden  country  to  Webbe  Shebeyli,  and  thence  to 
Lobelahii.  The  German  efforts  at  colonial  expansion  have  also  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  Africa.  Extensive  annexations  have  been  made  at  various 
points,  and  reports  from  explorers  and  commanders  have  dwelt  favourably 
on  the  resources  and  importance  of  Central  Africa.  Late  in  the  autumn  of 
1884  the  German  Colonisation  Society  sent  out  a  party,  under  the  command 
of  Dr.  Peters,  to  make  treaties  and  bring  under  German  influence  much  of 
the  territory  previously  supposed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar.  Dr.  Peters  has  concluded  such  treaties  with  ten  quasi-inde- 
pendent sultans  representing  the  districts  of  Usegehu,  Nguru,  Usagara,  and 
Ukanii.  The  area  practically  annexed  by  Germany  under  these  treaties  is 
about  2,500  square  miles  in  extent,  and  of  great  commercial  importance,  as 
the  main  trade  route  from  the  Zanzibar  coast  and  Lake  Tanganyika  passes 
through  it.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  African  continent  the  French  have 
again  raised  the  question  of  the  inland  African  sea  in  the  Sahara  desert. 
Commander  Roudaire's  sanguine  observations  at  Tunis  were  confirmed  by  M. 
Tissot,  and  M.  de  Lesseps  has  also  bedn  convinced  of  the  engineering  possi- 
bility of  the  work.  M.  Roudaire  is  now  mAking  preparations  for  a  harbour 
and  other  necessary  works  at  the  Gulf  of  Gabes,  in  Tunis,  where  the  future 
sea  is  to  have  its  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean. 

America. — Even  the  United  States  still  f urmshee  room  for  geographical 
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research,  as  is  shown  by  the  discovery  of  the  true  source  of  the  MiBsissippi. 
Captain  Willard  Glazier,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  states  that  the  Miuis- 
sippi  rises  in  a  hike  somewhat  south  of  Lake  Itasca,  in  latitude  47^  13'  2Z'\ 
at  an  altitude  of  1,578  feet  above  the  sea.  The  source  is  thus  put  at  a  spot 
about  1°  south  of  Turtle  Mountain,  and  the  distance  from  the  lake  to  the  sea 
will  be  3,184  miles.  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  further  attempts  have  been 
made  to  open  the  Hudson  Bay  route  as  a  trade  route  for  the  north-western 
produce  to  reach  Liverpool.  Such  a  route  if  it  could  be  successfully  worked 
would  shorten  the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  Winnipeg  by  nearly  1,000 
miles  ;  but  the  ice  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Straits  will  always  render  navigation 
dangerous,  and  even  prevent  it  altogether.  The  object  of  the  Dominion 
Government  in  sending  the  expedition  was  to  determine,  if  possible,  at  what 
time  of  year  and  in  what  directions  the  sea  was  most  open ;  but  the  vessels  sent 
were  caught  in  the  ice,  and  after  remaining  there  for  some  time  were  compeUed 
to  return.  As,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  railway  from  Winnipeg 
to  a  point  on  Hudson's  Bay,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  practicability  of  this 
route  for  purposes  of  commerce  is  still  considered  good.  In  Greenland  the 
Danish  Government  Expedition  for  the  year  1885  was  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Jensen,  who  had  already  taken  part  in  four  previous  expeditions 
of  the  same  kind.  He  started  on  March  24  to  survey  the  coast  line  from 
65°  30'  to  64°  N.  latitude.  On  the  completion  of  this  work  the  Danish 
Government  will  have  the  credit  of  having  carried  out  a  complete  survey  o^ 
the  Greenland  coast  from  72°  30'  to  61°  30'  N.  latitude,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  south  coast.  This  makes  the  tenth  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  Government  since  1875.  The  1883  expedition  returned  during  the 
year  to  Denmark  in  safety,  after  an  absence  of  two  and  a  half  years.  It  was 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Holm. 

In  South  America  the  ascent  of  the  hitherto  unsealed  Mount  Roiaima, 
lying  between  British  Guiana  and  Brazil,  has  to  be  recorded.  Mr.  Everard 
im  Thurm  reached  the  summit,  about  5,000  feet,  on  Dec.  8,  1884,  and 
remained  there  for  three  weeks.  The  cone  which  forms  the  central  mass  of 
rock  is  about  2,500  feet  in  height,  and  from  it  streams  of  water  flow  down 
in  precipitous  falls,  and  feed  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Essiquebo. 

Aaatralasla. — In  continuation  of  the  mountaineering  work  done  by  Mr. 
Green  in  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand,  of  which  a  short  notice  was  given 
last  year,  Mr.  Kerry  Nichols  has  been  exploring  the  North  Island.  In  the 
so-called  '^  King  "  country  Mr.  Nichols  has  ascended  the  peaks  of  Ruapehu, 
9,100  feet  high,  and  of  Tongariro,  7,000  feet  high.  The  latter  mountain  he 
reports  to  be  extremely  interesting.  The  summit  is  formed  of  a  large  crater, 
almost  completely  circular,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  with  the 
usual  volcanic  phenomena  of  hot  springs,  mud  volcanoes,  and  sulphur 
deposits.  Mr.  Nichols  did  not  notice  any  traces  of  recent  eruptions,  though 
Tongariro  cannot  be  considered  an  extinct  volcano. 

On  the  Australian  mainland  Dr.  R.  von  Lendenfeld  has  ioscended  the 
highest  of  the  Australian  Alps,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Mount 
Clarke.  He  states  that  the  upper  limit  of  trees  was  reached  at  about  6,900 
feet,  and  he  gives  the  total  height  of  the  mountain  as  being  7,256  feet. 

Explorations  are  also  in  progress  in  our  new  acquisition  of  New  Guinea, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  have  the  effect  of  making  this  important  island  more 
accessible. 
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Bishop  of  London. — The  Eight  Hon- 
ourable and  Bight  Reverend  John  Jaok> 
son,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London  from  1869 
to  1885,  and  previously  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln from  1853  to  1869,  was  bom  Feb, 
22,  1811,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  completing 
his  74th  year.  His  father  was  a  London 
merchant,  and  he  himself  was  educated 
at    Beading  Grammar  School,  at  that 
time  under  the  well-known  Dr.  Valpy. 
From  Beading,  Jackson  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  matriculated  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, and  in  Easter  Term,  1833,  he  was 
placed  in  the  first  class  in  Classics.  He 
did  not  obtain  a  fellowship.     At  that 
time  fellowships,   except  at  Oriel  and 
Balliol,  were  confined  to  special  locali- 
ties, and  he  quitted  the  University  bo<mi 
after  taking  his  degree.    In  1834  he  ob- 
tained the  EUerton  Theological  Prize  for 
an  essay  on  the  thesis, "  The  Sanctifying 
Influence   of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  indis- 
pensable to  Human  Salvation."    He  was 
ordained  in  the  following  year  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  curate  at  Henley-on-Thames.    In 
1836  he   was  elected  Head  Master  of 
the  Islington  Proprietary  School,  a  post 
which  he  retained  for  ten  years.  Daring 
the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  officiated 
first  as  curate  and  afterwards,  from  1842 
to  1846,  as  incumbent  of  St.  James's, 
Muswell  Hill,  a  district  in  the  parish 
of    Hornsey.      In    1838    he    married 
Mary  Ann,  a   daughter  ol  Mr.  Henry 
Browell,   of  Kentish  Town,  by   whom 
he    had  a  family  of  eleven  sons  and 
daughters.    Mrs.  Jackson  died  on  Jan. 
6,  1874. 

It  was  not  until  1846  that  Bishop 
Jackson  came  prominently  before  the 


world  and  began  to  make*  himself  known 
in  London.  In  that  year  he  wjeis  ap- 
pointed by  Bishop  Blomfield,  his  penul- 
timate predecessor  in  the  see  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  important  rectory  of  St. 
James's,  Westminster,  commonly  called 
St.  James's,  Piccadilly^  Mr.  Jackson's 
parochial  activity  and  powerful  preach- 
ing soon  attracted  attention,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  best  known  clergy- 
men in  London.  He  had  already  been 
appointed  Select  Preacher  at  Oxford  in 
1845,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  same 
office  three  times  afterwards,  in  I860, 
1862,  and  1866,  and  in  1853,  the  year  in 
which  he  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, he  delivered  the  Boyle  Lectures  in 
London.  His  preaching  was  scholarly^ 
effective,  and  attractive,,  and,  being  a 
man  of  sound  judgment,  moderate 
views,  and  great  practical  earnestness,, 
he  soon  gathered  round  him  a  distin- 
guished congregation. 

In  1847  he  was  appointed  Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  he  be- 
came Canon  of  Bristol  in  1853..  In 
1853  Dr.  Eaye,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
died,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  appointed  Mr. 
Jackson  his  successor.  He  was  conse- 
crated the  same  year  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  several  other  pre- 
lates, among  whom  were  the  Bishops 
of  Quebec  and  Ohio.  He  remained 
Bishop  of  liincoln  till  1869,  when,  on 
the  elevation  of  Dr.  Tait,  at  that  time 
Bishop  of  Lmidon,  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, he  was  tnmslated  to  the  vacant 
see. 

Of  Dr.  Jadbson's  tenure  ol  the  see 
of  Lincoln  there  is  little  ci  pablie  in- 
terest to  recofd.  He  was  one  of  those 
prelates  who  are  content  to  work  quietly 
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and  unostentatiously,  but  steadily  and 
strenuously,  and  it  was  his  good  fortune, 
to  which,  beyond  doubt,  his  own  good 
sense  and  moderation  of  temperament 
largely  contributed,  that  in  a  time  of 
much  ecclesiastical  and  theological  fer- 
ment he  was  able  to  keep  aloof  from 
public  controversy  and  to  avoid  attract- 
ing public  attention  outside  the  limits 
of  his  own  diocese.    His  translation  to 
the  see  of  London  occasioned  some  sur- 
prise,  as  he   was  less   known   to   the 
world  than  several  of  his  episcopal  con- 
temporaries, but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  selection 
of  Bishop  Jackson  by  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
fully  justified  in  the  result.    Till  within 
a  few  years  of  his  death  when  a  Bishop 
Suffragan  was  given  him  he  discharged 
his  vast  duties  without  episcopal   as- 
sistance, and  a  man  who  could  sustain 
for  fifteen  years  the  burden  of  so  vast  a 
charge,  who  never  flmched  from  work, 
who  made  no  enemies  and  secured  the 
respect  of  all  sections  of  his  clergy,  and 
indeed  of  all  who  knew  him,  might  well 
be  content  with  no  more  brilliant  record 
than  that  of  work  such  as  this,  wisely, 
strenuously,  and  quietly  done.     He  was 
not  a  voluminous  writer.    Amongst  his 
published  works  the  following  may  be 
cited :  Six  sermons  on»  the   "  Leading 
Points    of   the    Christian    Character,'* 
1844;  *'  Sanctifying  Grace  and  the  Grace 
of  the  Ministry,"  1847;  "  The  Sinfulness 
of  Little  Sins,*'  1849  ;  **  Repentance  :  its 
Necessity,  Nature,  and  Aids  "  (a  course 
of  Lent  sermons),  1851 ;  "  Sunday  a  Day 
of  Rest  or  a  Day  of  Work  "  (a  few  words 
to  working  men),  1853;  *'  The  Witness 
of  the  Spirit;  "  and  "  God's  Word  and 
Man's  Heart "  (sermons  preached  be- 
fore the  University  of  Oxford),  Ac.    His 
lordship  was  also  a  contributor  to  the 
*'  Speaker's    Commentary."     He    died 
somewhat  suddenly  from  heart-disease 
at  the  Palace,  Fulham,  Jan.  6. 

Earl  of  Aylegford.— The  Right  Hon. 
Heneage  Finch,  seventh  Earl  of  Ayles- 
ford  and  also  Baron  of  Guernsey  in  the 
peerage  of  Great  Britain,  who  died  in 
the  second  week  of  Jan.  at  the  Big 
Springs  Cattle  Ranche,  Texas,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Heneage,  sixth  Earl,  by 
marriage  with  Jane  Wightwick,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Wightwick  Knightley,  of  Off- 
church,  Bury,  Warwickshire.  He  was 
bom  in  Feb.  1849,  and  succeeded 
to  the  family  honours  and  estates  on 
his  father's  decease  in  Jan.  1871.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  was  a  magis- 
trate and  deputy  lieutenant  for  the 
county  of  Warwick,  and  formerly  held 


a  captain's  commission  in  the  Warwick- 
shire Yeomanry  Cavalry.  He  married, 
in  Jan.  1871,  Edith,  third  daughter 
of  the  late  Colonel  Thomas  Peers  Wil- 
liams, of  Temple  House,  Berkshire, 
many  years  M.P.  for  Great  Marlow.  By 
his  wife  he  had  two  children,  both 
daughters — Lady  Hilda  Johanna  Gwen- 
doline, born  in  1872  ;  and  Lady  Alex- 
andra Louisa,  born  in  1875,  who  had 
the  Princess  of  Wales  as  her  sponsor. 
He  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
India.  In  default  of  male  issue,  the 
earldom  and  barony  passed  to  his  next 
brother,  the  Hon.  Charles  Wightvnck 
Finch,  a  magistrate  for  Warwickshire 
and  for  Kent,  and  a  major  in  the  3rd 
Battalion  South  Staffordshire  Begi- 
ment. 

Earl  of  Bundonald.—The  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Barnes  Cochrane,  eleventh  Earl 
of  Dundonald,  Baron  Cochrane,  of  Don- 
donald,  and  Lord  Cochrane,  of  Paisley 
and  Ochiltree,  in  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  who 
died  Jan.  15,  was  born  in  April  1814, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  the  distinguished 
Admiral,  Thomas,  tenth  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald, G.C.B.,  by  his  marriage  with 
Katharine  Frances  Corbett,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Barnes,  of  ^Romford,  Essex. 
He  succeeded  to  the  family  honours  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  Oct.  1860. 
He  was  elected  a  representative  peer 
for  Scotland  in  1879.  Lord  Dundonald 
married,  in  1847,  Louisa  Harriet,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Alex- 
ander Mackinnon,  MJ^.,  of  Mackinnon. 
In  early  life  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  mili- 
tary service  in  China,  where  as  Captain 
18th  Foot,  he  was  also  A.Q.M.G.  of  the 
forces,  whilst  his  uncle,  Admiral  Coch- 
rane, filled  a  high  command  in  the  naval 
operations. 

Edmond  About. — Edmond  Francois 
Valentin  About,  author  and  journalist, 
was  bom  at  Dieuze  in  the  Meurthe,  Feb. 
14, 1828,  where  his  father  was  &jtigede 
paix.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lyc^e 
Charlemagne,  Paris,  where  he  carried 
off  year  after  year  the  first  prizes  of  his 
form,  and  in  1848  crowned  his  career 
by  winning  the  prix  d'honneurior  Latin 
composition  at  the  Concours  G^n^ral. 
This  secured  him  the  privilege  of  finish- 
ing his  education^  in  the  l^cole  Poly- 
technique  or  the  Ecole  Normale  at  the 
State  expense.  He  chose  the  Normal 
School,  and  during  his  two  years'  train- 
mg  there  for  the  professorate  he  had  as 
companions  an  uncommon  number  of 
men  who  were  to  achieve  distinction  in 
after-life.    He  afterwards  went  in  1851 
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to  the  Ecole  Frangaise  at  Athens,  where 
lie  remained  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  Second  Empire,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  he  published  in  1855  a 
book,  **La  Gr^e  Contemporaine,"  a 
humorous  satire  in  prose  on  the  man- 
ners, morals,  and  political  squabbles  of 
the  degenerate  Hellenes,  which  made  a 
great  sensation. 

In  1855  he  also  published  a  kind  of 
autobiographical  novel,  "ToUa,'' which 
established  his  reputation  for  style,  and 
though  in  1856  his  comedy  **  Guill6ry  " 
was  condemned  at  theTh^&treFranQais 
by  a  combination  of  Greeks,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  French  Liberals,  he  obtained 
a  lucrative  engagement  2kS  feuilletoniste^ 
or  writer  of  short  stories,  on  the  Moni- 
teuvy  which  was  then  the  official 
journal,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
habitual  chroniqueurs  of  the  Figaro 
(at  that  time  a  weekly  paper)  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Valentin  de  Qu6villy. 
In  the  Figaro  About  had  free  scope 
for  personalities  against  his  detractors, 
and  he  did  not  spare  them. 

In  1856  he  followed  up  his  first  hit 
at  Greece  by  a  second  onder  the  form 
of  a  novel  called  "  Le  Boi  des  Mon- 
tagnes,"  which  roused  indignant  pro- 
tests from  the  Greeks,  but  which  was 
proved  by  subsequent  events  to  present 
only  too  true  a  picture  of  the  condition 
of  that  country.  About 's  books  on 
Greece  brought  him  under  the  notice  of 
Napoleon  III.,  but,  what  was  more  im- 
portant from  his  point  of  view  as  an 
ambitious  man,  the  delightful  stories 
wliich  he  contributed  to  the  Moniteur 
under  the  collective  heading  of  "  Ma- 
riages  de  Paris,"  made  him  the  Empress 
Eugenie's  favourite  writer.  It  was  re- 
solved that  he  should  be  attracted  to 
Court,  and  this  was  managed  by  his 
being  first  presented  to  Prince  Napo- 
leon. In  the  scheme  of  Imperial 
government  the  Palais  Royal — Prince 
Napoleon's  residence — was  to  be  the 
place  of  resort  for  men  who  were  willing 
to  give  their  allegiance  to  the  dynasty, 
b.ut  whose  anti-religious  views  preluded 
tliein  from  being  received  too  intimately 
by  the  Empress. 

At  the  Palais  Boyal  About  soon 
became  a  favourite  guest,  for,  frivolous 
and  unstable  in  most  things,  About  was 
thorough  in  his  Voltaireanism,  and  this 
gave  him  in  the  eyes  of  some  grave  men 
a  fancy  value  as  a  thinker.  Meantime 
he  continued  to  write  with  wonderful 
fertility  and  versatility.  Some  may 
rank  "  Madelon  "  (1863)  as  About's  best 
novel,  but  popular  judgment  has  per- 
sistently favoured  "Germaine"  (1867),  j 
"Trente    et    Quarante "     (1858),    and    ' 


"L'Homme  k  POreille  Cassia  "  (1861). 
All  these  works  exhibit  the  author's 
style  and  wit  at  their  best,  but  the  last 
two  will  always  be  preferred  for  their 
drollery.  The  success  of  this  book  en- 
couraged the  author  to  write  "  Le  Nez 
d'on  Notaire"  (1862),  and  "Le  Cas  de 
M.  Gu6rin  "  (1862),  both  stories  based 
on  fantastic  impossibilities.  But  none 
of  these  stories  are  comparable  as  a 
work  of  art  to  **  Trente  et  Quarante," 
whose  Capitaine  Bitterlin  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  character-painting. 

In  1858  Edmond  About  brought  oat 
his  famous  pamphlet,  "La  Question 
Bomaine."  He  had  spent  a  great  part 
of  the  previous  twelvemonth  in  Italy 
and  Bome,  and  his  pamphlet  is  now 
known  to  have  been  inspired  and 
revised,  both  in  manuscript  and  proof, 
by  Napoleon  lU.,  who  was  at  this  date 
preparing  for  war  against  Austria.  The 
pamphlet  made  a  great  noise,  because 
it  was  believed  to  foreshadow  the 
Emperor's  purpose  of  withdrawing  the 
French  army  of  occupation  from  Borne 
and  leaving  the  Papacy  to  its  fate.  For 
this  pamphlet  he  received  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  as  his  reward. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Opinion  Nationale 
was  started,  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  on  purpose  that  the  pam- 
phleteer might  continue  to  assail  the 
Papacy,  which  he  could  not  decently 
be  allowed  to  do  in  the  Moniteur,  Ac- 
cordingly, he  began  a  series  of  Babe- 
laiso-Yoltairean  articles  entitled  "  Let- 
tres  d'un  bon  Jeune  Homme  k  sa 
Cousine  Madeleine,"  and  these  went  on 
until  the  imperial  policy  regarding 
Bome  tacked  suddenly  back  on  the  old 
course.  About  was  then  commissioned 
to  write  another  pamphlet,  **  La  Nou- 
velle  Carte  de  TEurope  et  la  Prusse" 
(1860),  and  a  series  of  leaders  on  home 
politics  for  the  semi-official  Constitu- 
tumnel.  In  1864  he  became  rich, 
through  his  marriage  with  Mdlle.  de 
Guillerville,  an  heiress  of  Norman 
family.  Those  who  would  like  to  have 
details  about  this  marriage — which  was 
a  love-match — may  find  them  in  "  Eti- 
enne,  ou  Le  Coq  en  P&te,"  published  in 
the  volume  of  *'  Mariages  de  Province." 
After  his  marriage,  he  took  life  very 
easily  and  wrote  with  less  care  than  of 
old.  His  "  Turco  "  (1866)  is  a  story  of 
military  life  in  Algeria,  and  in  "  L'ln- 
fdme  "  (1867)  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  writing,  though  the  plot  is 
unacceptable.  "  Le  Fellah  "  (1868)  is  a 
novel  of  Egyptian  life,  published  after 
a  flying  trip  up  the  Nile  just  before  the 
inaogoration  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In 
1869  he  became  a  leader  writer  for  the 
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Soir,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Oerman  war  he  was  sent  as 
special  correspondent  of  that  journal  to 
French  head-quarters.  His  letters  were 
much  read,  for  they  were  the  first  that 
called  attention  seriously  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  French  army.  One  of 
them,  however,  containing  an  imagi- 
nary account  of  his  shooting  a  Prussian 
sentry,  led  to  his  arrest  in  Sept.  1872 
by  the  Prussian  authorities.  His  appre- 
hension made  some  stir  in  Europe,  for 
he  was  taken  to  Strasburg  and  locked 
up  in  a  cell  with  a  **  murderer  aged 
nineteen."  However,  he  was  released  in 
a  few  days,  and  Prince  Bismarck  threw 
the  blame  of  his  arrest  on  the  over-zeal 
of  a  subordinate  official.  After  this  in- 
cident Edmond  About's  life  offered 
little  which  is  of  public  interest.  He 
founded  the  XlX&me  SiAcle  with  the 
assistance  of  his  friend  Carcey — a  sort 
of  free-lance  organ  directed  against  both 
Church  and  State ;  he  quarrelled  with 
M.  Thiers,  who  would  not  make  him 
Minister  at  Lisbon;  and  fell  out  with 
Oambetta  because  the  latter,  mistrust- 
ing his  versatility,  would  help  him  to 
obtain  neither  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  nor  a  Senatorship.  In  1873 
Edmond  About  succeeded  M.  PhilarSte 
Chasle  as  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  AtheruBum,  and  in  1884  he  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy,  in- 
heriting the  chair  of  M.  Jules  Sandeau. 
He  died  Jan.  17,  at  the  age  of  57. 

Colonel  Bnmaby.  —  Lieut.-  Colonel 
Frederick  Qustavus  Bumaby,  son  of  the 
late  Bev.  G.  Burnaby,  by  Harriet,  sister 
of  Mr.  H.  Yillebois,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1842.  He  entered  the  Boyal  Horse 
Guards  in  1859  as  cornet,  in  which 
regiment  he  became  lieutenant  in  1861, 
captain  in  1866,  major  and  lieut.-colonel 
in  1880,  and  lieut.-colonel  in  1881.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow,  and  afterwards  in 
Germany,  where  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  imbibed  that  taste  for  athletic 
exercises  which  he  kept  up  till  the 
last.  The  feat  for  which  he  is  best 
known  to  the  public  was  his  famous 
ride  to  Khiva  in  1875.  He  seems  to 
have  had  no  other  object  in  his  ride 
than  the  achievement  of  what  had  been 
called  impossible.  The  Bussian  officials 
whom  he  met  on  his  road  regarded  him 
throughout  with  suspicion,  and  appear 
to  have  appealed  to  the  Horse  Guards 
at  home  to  try  and  stop  the  eccentric 
traveller.  Captain  Bumaby  reached 
Khiva,  and  had  the  intention  of  con- 
tinuing his  journey  into  the  very  heart 


of  Central  Asia  and  visiting  Bokhara 
and  Samarcand.  But  the  suspicions  of 
the  Bussian  authorities  had  prevailed, 
and  almost  immediately  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Khiva  he  received  a  telegram 
from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  ordering 
his  immediate  return  to  England.  In 
the  year  1876  he  started  on  a  ride 
through  Asiatic  Turkey,  by  which  route 
he  reached  Persia,  and  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople along  the  southern  shore  of ' 
the  Black  Sea.  This  journey  was  also 
made  the  subject  of  a  book,  published 
in  1877,  called  "  On  Horseback  through 
Asia  Minor."  During  the  last  Carlist 
war  he  was  the  military  correspondent 
of  the  Times  with  the  army  of  Don 
Carlos.  In  1880  he  turned  his  attention ' 
to  politics,  and  stood  in  the  Conservative 
interest  for  Birmingham.  His  want  of 
success  on  that  occasion  only  made  him 
the  more  determined  to  try  again,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  were  the  recognised 
candidates  in  the  Conservative  interest 
for  that  borough.  In  March  1882  he 
ascended  alone  in  the  Eclipse  balloon 
from  Dover,  and  descended,  after  a 
somewhat  perilous  voyage,  at  Enver- 
meau,  in  Normandy. 

His  incessant  thirst  for  adventure 
sometimes  exposed  his  gallantry  to  un- 
friendly  and  unfavourable  criticism.  At 
the  battle  of  El  Teb,  when  the  charge 
was  made  into  the  enemy's  earthworks. 
Colonel  Bumaby  was  the  first  to  mount 
the  earthworks,  firing  right  and  left  with 
a  double-barrelled  fowlmg-pieoe  at  the 
natives  who  still  clung  about  the  works, 
and  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
engagement.  The  account  of  his  bravery 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends 
and  gained  the  general  approbation  of 
the  public,  but  he  had  to  encounter  the 
adverse  criticism  of  some  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  objected  to 
his  fighting  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  officially  attached  to  the  force.  In 
the  expedition  of  1884-5  he  sought  and 
obtained  active  service,  and  on  Jan.  17 
he  fell,  sword  in  hand,  while  resisting 
the  desperate  charge  of  the  Arabs  at  the 
battle  of  Abu  Elea.  Colonel  Bumaby 
married,  in  1879,  the  only  daughter  of 
Sir  St.  Vincent  Bentinck  ^wkins- 
Whitshed,  Bart.,  of  Eillon  Carriek 
county  Wioklow. 

Earl  of  Wilton.— The  Bight  Hon. 
Arthur  Edward  Holland  Grey  Egerton, 
Earl  of  Wilton,  of  Wilton  Castle,  oonnty 
Hereford,  Viscount  Grey  de  Wilton,  and 
Baron  Grey  de  Badcliffe,  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  died  at  his 
seat  near  Melton  Mowbray,  Jan.  18,  was 
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the  third  but  eldest  surviving  son  of 
Thomas,  second  Earl  (who  was  himself 
a  younger  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Westminster),  by  his  marriage  with 
Lady  Mary  Margaret  Stanley,  fourth 
daughter  of  Edward,  twelfth  Earl  of 
Derby.  He  was  born  in  Nov.  1833, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  From  1866  till 
1859  he  held  a  lieutenancy  in  the  1st 
Life  Guards,  and  in  1882  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster's  Own  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 
He  held  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
from  1869  till  1865  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Weymouth,  and  in  1873-4  he 
sat  as  one  of  the  members  for  Bath.  It 
was  while  he  represented  the  latter  con- 
stituency that  Lord  Beaconsfield  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  celebrated  epistle  in 
which  he  brought  forward  his  indict- 
ment against  the  Liberal  party  in  gene- 
ral and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  particular, 
declaring  that  they  had  signsJised  their 
tenure  of  ofl&ce  by  "  plundering  and 
blundering,"  and  leading  to  the  disso- 
lution and  the  general  election  which 
made  him  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
Prime  Minister.  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton 
received,  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  during  his  father's  lifetime,  in 
1875,  the  honour  of  a  peerage,  being 
created  in  that  year  Lord  Grey  de  Bad- 
cliffe,  and  this  honour  becomes  extinct 
by  his  death.  His  other  honours  —the 
earldom  and  the  viscountoy — to  which  he 
succeeded  on  his  father's  death  in  1882, 
passed  to  his  younger  and  only  sur- 
viving brother,  the  Hon.  Seymour  John 
Grey  Egerton,  who  was  bom  in  Jan. 
1839,  and  married  in  Aug.  1862  Laura 
Caroline,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Bus- 
sell,.  Accountant-General  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery. 

General  Gordon. — General  Charles 
George  Gordon,  B.E.,  was  born  on  Jan. 
28,  1833,  at  Woolwich.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Henry  William 
(rordon,  B.A.,  and  from  childhood  Chas. 
Gordon  was  destined  to  military  ser- 
vice. After  passing  some  time  at  various 
private  schools,  shortly  after  his  fifteenth 
birthday  he  entered  the  Boyal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich.  At  first  he  gave 
no  promise  of  any  special  abilities,  but 
ultimately  he  passed  his  examinations 
so  successfully  that  the  much-coveted 
distinction  of  a  commission  in  the 
Royal  Engineers  fell  to  him.  His  first 
station  in  1854  was  at  Pembroke  Dock, 
where  he  was  employed  on  the  new 
fortifications,  but  before  the  close  of  the 
year  he  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of 
some  huts  despatched  in  haste  to  the   | 


Crimea.  On  his  arrival  in  Jan.  1855 
he  was  at  once  placed  under  the  officer 
in  command  of  a  portion  of  the  trenches, 
and  during  the  remaining  nine  months 
of  the  siege  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  engineering  operations  in  front 
of  the  Bussian  stronghold.  When  the 
Bussians  evacuated  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  town,  to  Lieut.  Gk)rdon  was 
confided  the  responsible  task  of  de- 
stroying the  harbour  and  fortifications 
of  the  gallantly  defended  forts.  At  the 
close  of  the  Bussian  war  he  was  specially 
attached  to  the  commission  appointed 
to  define  the  new  frontier  of  Bess- 
arabia, and  the  experience  he  gained  in 
this  capacity  was  considered  so  useful 
that  he  was  directed  to  proceed  on 
a  similar  work  in  Armenia  to  act  as 
assistant  to  Colonel  Simmons,  when 
the  great  point  was  to  obtain  the  resto- 
ration of  Kars  to  the  Turks.  Early  in 
1858  he  was  again  sent  out  as  special 
commissioner  to  the  Caucasus  to  arrange 
certain  points  in  connection  with  the 
Busso-Armenian  frontier.  On  his  re- 
turn, and  after  a  short  stay  at  Chat- 
ham in  the  summer  of  1860,  he  was 
ordered  to  China,  where  an  Anglo- 
French  expedition  had  been  sent  to 
compel  the  Chinese  to  ratify  the  treaty 
concluded  by  Lord  Elgin  in  the  previous 
year,  and  also  to  exact  reparation  for 
the  attack  on  Admiral  Hope's  squadron 
by  the  garrison  of  the  Taku  Forts. 
Gk>rdon  took  part  in  the  advance  on 
Pekin,  the  battle  of  Chan-Chia-Wan, 
and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the 
Smnmer  Palace.  After  the  signing  of 
peace  he  was  stationed  at  Tientsin, 
where  he  surveyed  much  of  the  country 
and  made  some  explorations  through 
parts  of  the  country  at  that  period  very 
little  known  to  Europeans.  In  1862  he 
was  moved  to  Shanghai,  where  he  took 
a  responsible  part  as  chief  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps  under  Sir  Charles  Staveley 
in  the  operations  against  the  Taepings, 
and  when  in  the  following  year  Li- 
Hung-Chang  appealed  to  General  Stave- 
ley  for  an  English  officer  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  foreign-drilled  force  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  Gordon  was 
selected,  and  raised  at  the  same  time  to 
the  brevet  rank  of  major.  In  March 
1863  he  assumed  active  command  in 
the  field,  and  during  the  fourteen 
months  which  followed  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  operations  against 
the  Taepings,  bringing  the  war  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion  in  May  1864.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Gk)rdon's  cam- 
paign that  the  termination  of  the  long 
struggle  was  due  to  Gordon's  energy 
and  resource.    He  refused  every  sort  of 
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reward,  pecuniary  or  honorific,  offered 
by  the  Chinese  Government;  and,  re- 
suming his  duties,  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  Engineering  Staff  at  Gravesend 
(1865-71).  During  these  six  years  he 
devoted  nimself  to  philanthropic  work 
among  the  poor  boys  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  his  habit  to  gather  waifs 
out  of  the  streets,  and  not  only  to 
supply  their  wants  but  spend  his  even- 
ings in  teaching  them  himself.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  necessary  age,  and 
had  passed  through  the  required  course 
of  probation,  he  provided  them  with 
an  opening  in  life,  generally  choosing 
the  Navy.  All  this  practical  philan- 
thropy was  effected  by  Gordon  on  his 
pay  as  an  English  colonel,  for  he  had 
no  private  means,  and  applied  to  nobody 
for  assistance.  In  1871  Colonel  Gor- 
don was  appointed  British  consul  at 
Galatz,  where  he  remained  until  1873, 
when  he  volunteered,  about  the  end  of 
the  year,  his  services  for  any  work  in 
Egypt.  At  that  moment  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  had  just  resigned  his  command 
under  the  Khedive,  and  Colonel  Gordon 
was  appointed  in  his  place — at  first  as 
Governor  of  the  tribes  on  the  Upper  Nile, 
and  later  on  with  the  higher  title  of 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan.  From 
the  beginning  of  1874  until  1879  he 
governed  the  vast  region  of  the  blacks 
with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfying 
the  exigencies  of  the  Khedive's  Govern- 
ment. He  did  much  to  restore  the 
finances,  and  he  inaugurated  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  the  ultimate  abolition 
of  domestic  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
He  firmly  established  the  power  of  the 
Khedive  on  the  Nile  by  the  use  of 
steamers,  in  Darfour  by  the  overthrow 
of  Zebehr's  son  Suleiman,  and  on  the 
Abyssinian  frontier  by  a  treaty  with 
King  John.  He  gained  at  the  same 
time  a  high  reputation  among  the 
people  by  his  justice  and  courage. 
When  his  rule  came  to  an  end  there 
was  no  one  to  carry  on  the  work  he 
had  so  well  begun,  and  the  vast  region, 
scarcely  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the 
slave-traders,  again  became  the  scene  of 
anarchy  and  bloodshed.  On  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Bipon  in  1880  to 
the  Viceroyalty  of  India,  the  post  of 
Private  Secretary  was  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  General  Gordon,  but  only 
to  hold  it  for  a  few  months,  and  never 
to  take  any  active  part  in  Indian  admi- 
nistration. Before .  returning  to  Eng- 
land he  paid  a  visit  to  China,  where  • 


he  gave  some  important  advice  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  a  threatening  dispute  with 
Bussia.  He  next  spent  a  year  in  Mau- 
ritius, after  which  he  went  to  the  Cape 
at  the  invitation  of  the  colonial  autho- 
rities, where  he  attempted  to  remove 
many  difficulties  and  misunderstand- 
ings; but  his  services  were  so  coldly 
recognised  that  he  soon  Vithdrew  from 
all  relations  with  the  Cape  Government. 
During  1883  he  resided  chiefly  at  Jaffa, 
in  Palestine,  engaged  in  studying  Scrip- 
ture and  the  condition  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  but  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  undertake 
important  duties  on  the  Congo.  His 
change  of  plan  and  acceptance  of  a 
mission  to  Khartoum  form  an  import- 
ant feature  of  English  political  history 
in  1884,  in  every  phase  of  which  Gor- 
don's action  or  influence  was  traceable. 
An  almost  solitary  ride  across  the  desert 
brought  him  to  Khartoum  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  acceptance  of  the  duty  to 
which  he  had  been  called  by  public 
opinion,  and  after  a  short  glimmer  of 
success  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
enemies  and  shut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Still  he  fought  on,  defend- 
ing the  Europeans  and  Egyptians  who 
had  sought  shelter  with  him  with  energy 
and  resource,  but  to  no  purpose  beyond- 
protracting  their  trials.  The  begiiming. 
of  1885  found  the  garrison  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities  through  famine, 
desertions,  and  internal  treachery.  Gor- 
don's faith  in  his  fellow-countrymen  and 
in  the  Government  which  had  availed 
themselves  of  his  services  did  not  de- 
sert him.  He  believed  that  the  British 
troops  were  being  rapidly  pushed  on  to 
Khartoum,  and  he  made  supreme  efforts 
to  protract  the  defence ;  but  on  Jan.  26 
the  town,  probably  delivered  over  by 
treachery,  was  stormed,  and  Gordon 
was  killed  at  or  near  his  residence.  Hi^ 
head,  according  to  many  reports,  was 
cut  off  and  sent  to  the  Mahdi,  but  the 
details  of  the  last  scene  at  Khartoum 
and  of  the  carnage  which  attended  it 
are  conflicting  and  difficult  to  reconcile. 
No  doubt,  however,  was  left  that  amongst 
the  earliest  victims  was  its  heroic  de- 
fender.  General  George  Gordon,  who  in 
thus  sacrificing  his  life  for  those  who 
clung  to  him  for  protection  worthily 
closed  a  life  which  had  all  through  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. 


In  the  same  month  the   following   deaths  occurred :-  -On  the  1st,  at  Paris, 
aged  G6,  M.  Frederic  Baudry,  the  keeper  of  the  Mazarine  Library,  an  Oriental 
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student.    On  the  same  date,  at  Edinburgh,   aged  74,  Br.  Andrew  Findlater,  a 
Scottish  lad  of  humble  parentage,  who  attained  an  influential  position  in  literature. 
His  first  engagement  was  with  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  whose  EncyclopsBdia  he  after- 
wards edited,  and  also  their  Manuals  of  Education.   On  the  2nd,  at  Ilfraoombe,  aged 
8G,  Vioe-Admiral  James  Hosken,  who,  after  some  service  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  took 
command  of  the  Great  Western  steamship,  for  many  years  the  largest  steamship 
afloat,  and  made  sixty-six  passages  to  and  from  New  York.    He  was  subsequently 
given  the  command  of  the  Great  Britain,  another  marvel  of  its  day.     On  the  3rd, 
aged  76,  Thomas  Jackson,  of  Eltham  Park,  Kent,  an  extensive  railway  contractor, 
who  commenced  work  at  the  early  age  of  eight  on  the  Birmingham  Canal.     He 
was  engaged  for  nearly  twenty-tive  years  under  successive  Admiralty  engineers  in 
tlic  ditlicult  construction  of  the  breakwater  at  Aldemey.    On  the  4th.  aged  66,  Dr. 
Herbert  Bavies,  F.B.G.P.,  consulting  physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  one  time 
ft'llow  of   Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  the  author  of  some  valuable  works  upon 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs.    On  the  5th,  at  South  Kensington,  aged  67,  Henry 
Thomas  Cole,  Q  C,  Becorder  of  Plymouth,  and  one  time  Becorder  of  Penzance, 
Treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  M.P.  for  Falmouth  ;  the  son  of  Capt.  George 
Cole,  of  the  Cornwall  Militia.    On  the  5th,  at  Goldegg,  Austria,  age  64,  Prince  Adolf 
Auersperg,  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts,  and  ex-President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers.     He  was  for  a  time  in  the  Austrian  Army,  but  leaving  it  in 
1800,  he  was  elected  by  the  constitutional  party  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Diet, 
and  in  1868  became  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  a  life  member  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
On  the  7th,  at  Geneva,  Gustave  Petitpierre,  who  devoted  more  than  half  a  century 
to  tlie  study  of  philology,  stenography,  and  languages,  in  the  hope  of  inventing  a 
writing  equally  suitable  for  all  languages.    On  the  10th,  at  Cluny  Castle,  aged  80, 
Cluuy  Macpherson,  C.B.,  chief  of  Clan  Chalton.    He  was  Colonel  of  the  Invemess- 
shirc  Hifie  Volunteers,  and  had  held  many  important  offices  connected  with  the  town 
and  county  of  Inverness.     On  the  12th,  at  Bathmines,  aged  61,  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth, 
formerly  M.P.  for  county  Tipperary,  an  ardent  Bepealer  and  Nationalist.    On  the 
same  date,  at  Minnesota,  aged  61,  Mr.  Schuyler  Colfax,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  from  1869  to  1873,  and  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  successively  a  clerk  in  a  store,  a  law  student,  and  a  news- 
paper reporter.    Also  on  the  same  date,  Prince  Angustas,  of  Wiirtemberg.   Though 
a  Soutli  German  by  birth,  he  was  a  fine  example  of  the  best  type  of  the  Prussian 
soldier,  and  he  was  held  in  particularly  high  esteem  by  the  Emperor.   Until  within 
a  year  or  two  of  his  death  he  commanded  the  Army  Corps  of  the  Guards  garrison- 
ing the  capital,  and  it  was  under  Prince  Augustus  of  Wiirtemberg  that  the  Guards 
fought   so  well,  but  yet  suffered  such  fearful  loss  at  St.  Privat.    Entering  the 
Cuirassiers  of  the  Guard,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  in  1839,  he  rose  steadily,  and 
witliout  much  favour,  till  the  year  1858  saw  him  in  command  of  the  whole  corps. 
Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Kdnigsberg,  aged  68,  William  James  Hertslet,  a  member 
of  tlie  Consular  Service  for  nearly  fifty  years.     On  the  13th,  at  Paris,  aged  38, 
Commander  Rondaire,  an  eminent  French  engineer,  and  the  author  of  the  scheme 
for  creating  an  inland  sea  in  the  desert  of  the  Sahara.    On  the  same  date,  at  New- 
haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.,  aged  68,  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Yale  College, 
a  distinguished  chemist  and  the  associate  editor  of  the  •'  American  Journal  of 
Science."     He  was  also  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  scientific  works,  chiefly 
relating  to  chemistry  and  physics.     On  the  14th,  aged  40,  Dr.  Evan  Buchanan 
Baxter,  F.R.C.P.,  until  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  at  King's  College,  and  Examiner  at  the  University  of  London  and  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Physicians.    On  the  18th,  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  aged  70,  Lady. 
Georgiana  Charlotte  FuUarton,  the  wife  of  Mr.  C.  G.Fullarton,  of  Ballintry,  county 
Antrim,  and  the  authoress  of  several  novels  and  other  works,  which   at  one  time 
were  very  popular,  in  spite  of  their  religious  bias.     She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  Granville,  G.C.B.     On  the  20th,  at  Dublin,  aged  81,  Morgan  O'Connell, 
Die  son  of  *'  The  Liberator,"  with  whom  for  many  years  he  sat  in  Parliament, 
rc^adv  to  fight  the  duels  his   father's  language  on  more  than  one  occasion  pro- 
voked,    lie  was  subsequently  appointed  Registrar  of  Deeds  in  Ireland,  and  held 
tlie  oflice  for  many  years.     On  the  same  date,  in  Welbeck  Street,  aged  79,  Major- 
General  George  Pope.  C.B.    He  was  Commissariat  Officer  (H.E.I.C.S.)  under  Sir  C. 
N.ipier  in  Scinde,  and  under  Sir  J.  Outram  in  Persia.     His  extensive  knowledge  of 
I'astern  atTairs  caused  him  to  be  frequently  employed  on  special  services  by  the 
(n)vernment.     On  the  24th,  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  aged  58,  Colonel  Richard  Wadeson,  V.C.    He  entered  the  Army  in  1857, 
and  served  in  the  Indian  campaign  of  that  year,  receiving  the  Victoria  Cross  for 
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bravery  at  the  siege  of  Delhi.  On  the  same  date,  at  Kensington,  aged  76,  John 
Jeffireys,  LL.B.,  F.B.8.,  an  eminent  naturalist,  recognised  as  the  leading  English 
conchologist.  He  accompanied  most  of  the  deep-sea  expeditions  sent  oat  by  our 
own  Government  and  that  of  France,  and  he  was  the  author  of  numerous  books 
and  papers  on  conchology.  On  the  26th,  at  Rome,  aged  62,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Balcarres  Balrymple  Wardlow  Bamsay,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
Roman  society,  and  an  author.  He  belonged  to  the  Queen's  Body-guard  of  Archers, 
and  was  formerly  on  the  staff  in  India.  On  the  27th,  at  Brussels,  M.  Erbe,  who 
for  many  years  edited  the  "  Journal  de  Bruxelles,"  the  leading  Catholic  organ  of 
Belgium.  On  the  same  date,  aged  70,  General  Loigi  Mezzacapo,  a  survivor  of  the 
Italian  war  of  independence.  He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Venice,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  republic.  He  was  subsequently  for  a  time  Minister  of  War 
under  the  Piedmontese  Government,  and  was  a  senator  of  the  kingdom.  Also  on 
the  same  date,  in  Italy,  aged  44,  Paul  PaulOYitch  Bemidoff,  Prince  of  San  Donato. 
Born  in  Germany,  he  was  educated  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  went  through  an  official 
career  there,  and  at  the  embassies  at  Paris  and  Vienna.  He  was  the  possessor 
of  great  wealth,  and  the  owner  of  gold  mines  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  On  the  28th, 
at  Algiers,  aged  74,  Br.  Eugene  Bodichon,  who  was  one  of  the  group  known  as 
"  The  Republicans  of  '30."  Dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  things  in  France,  he 
settled  in  Algeria  forty-four  years  before  his  death,  devoting  himself  to  literary 
labours  and  to  the  service  of  the  poor  as  a  gratuitous  physician.  On  the  31st, 
aged  68,  M.  Bnpny  de  Lome,  a  life-senator,  who  under  the  Empire  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  Navy.  He  superintended  the  building  of  the  first  ironclad, 
La  Gloire^  and  during  the  war  of  1870  devoted  his  efforts  to  organising  the 
military  balloon  service.  On  the  same  date,  at  Versailles,  aged  72,  M.  Charles 
Vatel,  an  indefatigable  antiquary  and  historian.  On  the  restoration  of  the  famous 
Tennis  Court  at  Versailles  he  was  appointed  its  keeper. 
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Lord  O'Hagan.— Thomas  O'Hagan, 
though  he  was  bom  in  a  humble  rank 
of  life,  the  son  of  a  small  trader  in  the 
town  of  Belfast,  belonged  to  a  family 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Ireland.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Belfast  Academy,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  diligence  and  success. 

Having  finished  his  school  course 
he^at  once  took  to  the  study  of  law, 
and  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in 
1836,  joining  the  North-East  Circuit. 
About  the  same  time  he  left  Belfast 
to  take  up  his  abode  at  Newry,  where 
he  took  part  in  editing  the  Newry 
Examiner,  In  1840,  on  account  of 
the  increase  in  his  practice,  he  left 
Newry  for  Dublin. 

In  the  year  1845  he  for  the  first 
time  publicly  identified  himself  with 
any  political  movement  by  joining  the 
Repeal  Association.  He  announced 
himself  as  a  Federalist— that  is,  he 
favoured  the  establishment  in  Ireland 
of  a  Federal  Parliament.  This  pro- 
ject, however,  was  distasteful  to  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people,  and  for  a 
time  O'Hagan  abandoned  politics  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession.  In 
1847  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Assistant  Barrister,  or  chairman  of  the 
county  Longford,  the  Government   of 


the  day  being  anxious  to  show  its  de- 
sire to  break  the  exclusive  system  which 
had  so  long  prevailed,  and  to  appoint 
Roman  Catholics  on  all  fitting  occasions 
to  public  offices.  Two  years  later,  his 
private  practice  still  increasing,  he  was 
appointed  Queen's  Counsel.  In  1857 
he  was  transferred  from  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  county  Longford  to  that  of 
Dublin,  and  in  that  year  his  eloquence 
was  called  into  requisition  by  his  country- 
men to  pronounce  a  panegyric  over  the 
statue  of  Moore.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  Serjeant-at-Law,  and  in  1860 
was  made  Solicitor-General,  and  in  1861 
Attorney-General.  He  was  thus  in- 
vested with  the  responsibilities  of  ofllce, 
and  experienced  some  of  its  troubles. 
The  tide  of  popularity  was  checked, 
and  his  duty  having  obliged  him  to 
prosecute  some  of  the  people  whose 
cause  under  other  circumstances  he  had 
advocated  so  warmly,  a  feeling  of  re- 
sentment was  excited  against  him.  In 
1862  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Tralee,  and  he  became  a 
candidate.  He  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  Nationalists  of  the  day,  but, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  Moderate 
Liberals  and  the  hold  which  he  retained 
upon  the  most  influential  clergy,  he  was 
returned. 
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His  Parliamentary  career,  though 
brief,  was  not  barren  and  unprofitable. 
He  brought  forward  in  1864  a  Bill  for 
the  Beform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
procedure.  It  was  defeated  at  the 
time,  chiefly  by  the  determined  opposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Whiteside,  but  was  adopted 
and  passed  by  the  Conservative  Go- 
vernment on  their  temporary  return  to 
office. 

In  Jan.  1865  the  retirement  of 
Judge  Ball  left  a  vacancy  in  the  Irish 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Mr. 
O'Hagan  was  raised  to  the  Bench,  amid 
the  most  cordial  congratulations  of  all 
parties,  the  Conservative  Press  bearing 
generous  testimony  to  his  eminent 
abilities  and  estimable  qualities.  He 
fully  realised  the  expectations  which 
had  been  formed  as  to  his  judicial  con- 
duct by  his  courtesy,  ability,  and  im- 
partiality. But  still  higher  honours 
were  in  store  for  him,  for  in  1868  he  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  this  being  the  first 
time  that  a  Koman  Catholic  had  been 
named  to  this  office  since  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  In  June  1870  the  new 
Lord  Chancellor  was  elevated  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  one  of  the  few  Boman 
Catholic  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
who  have  been  ennobled  since  the 
Emancipation  Act, 

The  public  services  of  Lord  O'Hagan 
were  not  limited  to  the  Bench,  the  Le- 
gislature, or  the  Bar.  He  took  a  warm 
interest  in  several  questions,  especially 
education  and  the  reformation  of  crimi- 
nals. The  support  he  gave  to  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  University 
was  a  practical  proof  of  his  enlarged  and 
generous  views  of  public  policy.  He 
presided  at  the  Social  Science  Congress 
in  Dublin,  delivering  an  able  and 
interesting  address.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
succeeding  Archbishop  Whately  and 
Judge  Longfield,  and  served  for  some 
time,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  further- 
ance of  many  useful  reforms  which  were 
suggested  by  that  and  kindred  bodies, 
lie  was  elected  Vice -Chancellor  of  the 
Koval  University,  and  in  the  early  pro- 
ceedings assisted  materially  in  its  or- 
ganisation. He  used  his  high  personal 
influence  with  good  effect,  attracting 
not  only  the  admiration,  but  the  friend- 
ship, of  all  classes  of  his  countrjmien. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  State  trials 
which  followed  the  break-up  of  the  Land 
Leaj^ue  his  failing  health  necessitated  a 
retirement  from  office ;  a  step  which,how- 
ever,  was  not  followed  by  any  improve- 
ment, for  his  powers  gradually  failed 


and  on  Feb.  1  he  died  at  his  London 
residence,  Hereford  House,  Park  Street. 
Lord  O'Hagan  was  twice  married. 
By  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hamilton  Teeling,  of  Belfast,  he 
had  six  children,  of  whom  but  one,  a 
daughter,  survived,  married  to  Mr.  Justice 
O'Hagan  (a  namesake  but  no  relative), 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners' Court.  Lord  O'Hagan's  first  wife 
died  in  1868.  By  his  second  wife,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Towneley,  he  left  issue 
the  Hon.  Kathleen  Mary  O'Hagan  and 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Towneley  O'Hagan. 

Sir  Bobert  Phillimore.— Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  whose  death  took  place  on 
Feb.  4,  at  Shiplake,  Oxfordshire,  at  the 
age  of  74,  was  the  second  son  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Phillimore,  the  well-known  eccle- 
siastical lawyer  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Westminster  School  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  though  he  did 
not  take  so  high  a  degree  as  might  have 
been  expected,  considering  his  ripe 
scholarship.  For  a  few  years  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Board  of  Control,  but  he 
soon  quitted  it  for  the  proper  arena  for 
his  talents.  He  was  admitted  as  an 
advocate  at  Doctors'  Commons,  and  his 
rise  in  his  profession  was  very  rapid. 
For  some  years  scarcely  a  case  of  im- 
portance came  before  the  Admiralty, 
Probate,  or  Divorce  Courts  in  which  he 
was  not  engaged  as  counsel,  and  in  pro- 
*  cess  of  time  there  fell  to  him  a  fair  share 
of  the  easy  and  not  ill-paid  offices  which 
in  those  days  were  reserved  for  civilians 
He  was  successively  Official  to  the  Arch- 
deaconries of  Middlesex  and  London, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  dioceses  of  Chi- 
chester and  Salisbury. 

In  1853  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  member  for  Tavistock,  as 
a  Liberal-Conservative.  In  1854  he 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  a 
bill  for  the  introduction  of  vivd  voce 
evidence  into  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Lord  Brougham 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  measure  (17 
and  18  Vic,  cap.  47)  through  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  1855  he  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  in  1862  Advocate- 
Gkneral  in  Admiralty.  When  Dr.  Lush- 
ington  retired  in  1867,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  as  to  who  was  his  fit  suc- 
cessor in  the  Admiralty  Court.  To  that 
position  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  was  raised 
with  general  approval,  and  for  nearly 
sixteen  years  he  presided  there  with 
dignity.  In  accordance  with  the  Public 
Worship  Act  he  resigned  in  1875,  and 
Lord  Penzance  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
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Dean  of  Arches,  and  the  same  year 
witnessed  a  great  change  in  the  Admiralty 
Court.  The  Judicature  Act,  1873,  which 
came  into  operation  in  the  former  year, 
transferred  the  powers  of  that  ancient 
Court  to  the  new  High  Court  of  Justice, 
and  thus  the  famous  historic  Court  of 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  may 
be  said  to  have  ended.  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore  continued  to  sit  as  a  Judge 
of  the  new  Admiralty,  Probate,  and 
Divorce  Division  until  March,  1883, 
when  he  resigned,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  Bar,  which  expressed,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Attorney-General,  its 
sense  of  the  loss. 

Sir  Robert  Phillimore  found  time  to 
distinguish  himself  in  literature.  His 
"  Commentaries  on  International  Law," 
in  four  volumes,  are  a  magazine  of  learn- 
ing; and  those  who  criticise  the  order 
in  which  the  materials  are  presented 
ought  to  recollect  that  they  were  almost 
inaccessible  to  the  English  public  until 
he  collected  them.  His  work  on  the 
"Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  in  two  volumes,  still  holds 
its  ground ;  and  his  translation  of  Less- 
ing's  masterpiece,  the  *•  Laocoon,"  is  an 
evidence  of  the  varied  culture  of  the 
Judge. 

Sir  Robert  Phillimore  was  married  in 
1844  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  John 
Denison,  of  Ossington  Hall,  Newark.  He 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1881,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Dr.  Walter  Philli- 
more, the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lincoln. 

Cardinal  HacCabe.— His  Eminence 
Cardinal  MacCabe,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  died  at  his 
residence,  Kingstown,  on  Feb.  11,  was  a 
native  of  Dublin,  and  was  born  in  James 
Street,  in  one  of  its  poorest  districts. 
His  early  education  was  limited,  but  he 
showed  such  a  promise  of  intellectual 
ability  as  led  to  his  being  admitted  as  a 
student  of  Maynooth.  He  there  had  a 
^vide  field  for  study,  but.  the  bent  of  his 
mind  was  towards  the  Christian  ministry. 
Having  completed  his  college  career,  he 
was  ordained  by  Archbishop  Murray  and 
obtained  a  curacy  at  Clontarf ,  where  he 
applied  himself  with  conscientious  dili- 
gence and  with  marked  intelligence  to 
the  social  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  poor  people  with  whom  he  felt  a 
natural  sympathy.  After  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Murray,  Cardinal  CuUen, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  who  was  a  keen 
observer  of  character,  selected  MacCabe 
for  the  ofHce  of  administrator  in  the 
Cathedral,  Marlborough  Street.  Here 
h^  gave  further  proofs  of  his  fidelity 


and  wisdom,  and  a  vacancy  having  oc- 
curred in  the  church  of  St.  Michael's, 
in  Francis  Street,  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  he  was  bom,  he  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  made  Vicar-General  and  a 
canon  of  the  cathedral.  He  remained 
there  for  a  few  years,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  Kingstown,  where  he  had 
a  wider  sphere  of  duty,  and  where  he 
has  left  many  permanent  memorials  of 
his  piety  and  zeal.  In  1877  the  declining 
age  and  enfeebled  health  of  Cardinal 
Cullen  rendered  it  necessary  that  a 
Coadjutor  Bishop  should  be  appointed, 
and  the  most  suitable  one  that  could  be 
found  was  the  priest  of  Kingstown.  The 
Pope  ratified  the  choice,  and  he  was 
consecrated  that  year  Bishop  of  C^adara 
in  partibus  in  fidelium.  After  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Cullen,  in  Oct.  1878, 
his  name  was  sent  forward  by  the 
clergy  to  the  Pope  as  dignissimus^  other 
names  submitted  with  his  being  those 
of  Dr.  Moran,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  dt^ior, 
and  Dr.  Conaty,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  who 
was  dignus.  His  Holiness  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  selecting  him,  and  he  was  soon 
created  Archbishop.  In  the  beginning 
of  1882  the  Pope  conferred  upon  him  a 
further  mark  of  approval  and  reward 
for  the  firmness  and  wisdom  with  which 
he  maintained  the  interests  of  religion 
and  good  government  amid  hoars  of 
popular  passion  and  excitement,  by  pro- 
moting him  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  The  life  of  Car- 
dinal MacCabe  was  not  as  eventful  as 
it  was  distinguished.  His  habits  were 
unobtrusive,  and  he  took  no  prominent 
part  in  any  political  or  public  affairs. 
His  course  was  one  of  earnest  and  con- 
stant devotion  to  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  calling.  He  rose  by  steady  gra- 
dations from  the  rank  of  the  humble 
curates,  recruited  from  peasant  life,  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  ecclesiastical 
dignity  as  a  spiritual  prince  invested 
with  supreme  authority  in  this  country. 
No  dignitary  of  the  Church  took  a  more 
active  part  in  every  work  of  charity  or 
a  warmer  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
Royal  University  he  proved  his  belief 
in  an  experiment  which  was  to  extend 
to  Catholic  students  the  benefits  which 
up  to  the  time  of  its  establishment  had 
been  reserved  for  Protestants. 

General  Stewart.— Major-Gen.  Sir 
Herbert  Stewart,  who  died  at  Gakdul, 
Feb.  16,  from  wounds  received  in  his 
brilliant  victory  at  Abu  Klea,  on  Jan. 
17,  was  bom  June  30,  1843.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Stewart  and  of 
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his  wife  Louisa  Ann  Harbert,  of  Muck- 
roBs,  county  Kerry,  and  was  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  Earl  of  Galloway.    He  was 
at  one  time  a  student  of  law  at   the 
Inner  Temple,  but  although  keeping  his 
terms  he  was  never  called  to  the  Bar. 
When  in  his  21st  year  he  was  appointed 
ensign  in  the  37th  Foot,  of  which  regi- 
ment  he   became    adjutant    July    17, 
1866.     He  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Major-General  commanding  in  the  Ben- 
gal Presidency   1868-70.     From   1872 
to  1 873  he  served  as  Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General  in  Bengal.    In 
Oct.  1873   he  joined  the  3rd   Dragoon 
Guards ;  he  acted  as  brigade  major  of 
cavalry  during  the  Zulu  war ;  became 
lieutenant-colonel  in   July   1880;    and 
received    his    regimental    majority   in 
July  1881.     He  served  in  South  Africa 
in   1879-80,  taking  part  in   the   Boer 
war.     At  the  battle  of  Majuba  Hill  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  detained 
for  some  time  in  the  Boers'  camp.    For 
several  months,  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1882,  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    In 
that  year  he  was  despatched  to  Egypt, 
and  was  present  at  all  the  engagements. 
The  important  business  with  which  he 
was  entrusted  at  and  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  was  one  of 
the   most  interesting  episodes  in   the 
war.     After  the  fight  he  rode  on  with 
General  Sir  Drury  Lowe  and  the  cavalry 
to    Cairo.     Sir    Drury    Lowe    himseLE 
halted  at  Abbasiyeh  (some  four  or  five 
miles  outside  Cairo),where  Arabi  surren- 
dered himself  a  prisoner,  and  where  he 
was  detained  for  a  short  time  pending 
his  transference  to  the  Abdin  barracks, 
in    the   heart   of   the   capital.     To  Sir 
Herbert  Stewart  fell  the  task  of  occupy- 
ing that  famous  spot,  the  Citadel,  and 
at  the  head  of  100  cavalry  he  rode  up 
to  its  gate,  and  gave  orders  for  its  im- 
mediate  evacuation    by  the  Egyptian 
troops.     For  his  services  in  this  cam- 
paign he  was  appointed  extra  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Queen,  and  received  the 
Order  of  Commander  of  the  Bath,  the 
medal  with  clasp,  the  Khedive's  Star, 
and  the  clasp  of  the  Order  of  the  Os- 
manieh.     In  the  spring  of  1884  he  took 
part  in  the  campaign  in  the  Eastern 
Soudan,  his  most  brilliant  achievement 
being   his  charge   with   the   10th   and 
19th   Hussars   at  El   Teb.    At   Tamai 
also  the  cavalry  under  his  orders  dashed 
forward  at  the   critical  moment  when 
the  square  commanded  by  General  Davis 
was  temporarily  broken,  and  by  open- 
ing  up   a   hot   carbine    fire   served  to 
check  the  rush  of  the  Arabs.    In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  he  embarked  for 


the  Nile  to  serve  under  Lord  Wolseley, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
entrusted  with   the  command  of   the 
column  despatched  from  Korti  to  Me- 
tamneh  in   the   hopes  of   opening  up 
conmiunications  with  Gordon.    The  ad- 
ventures of  this  column  will  be  found 
elsewhere.     When   the  intelligence   of 
his  having  been  wounded  reached  Eng- 
land it  drew  forth   expressions  of   re- 
gret from  all  classes,  and  the  Queen 
telegraphed  a  message  to  him,  through 
Lord  Wolseley,  promoting  him  to  the 
rank  of  Major-Greneral,  but  he  was  not 
spared  long  to  enjoy   his   well-earned 
promotion.    His  wound  from  the  first 
caused  grave   anxiety   to  his   friends, 
and  though  he  was  borne  back  as  far  as 
the  Gakdul  wells,  he  succumbed  there 
to  his  wounds,  and  his  body  was  buried 
in  the  desert  by  his  companions  in  arms. 
Major-Gen.  William  Earle. — Major- 
Gen.  William  Earle,  C.B.,  C.S.I.,   was 
the  third   son  of   Sir  Hardman  Earle, 
and  brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Earle,  Bart. ; 
his  mother  was  Mary,  second  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Langton,'of  Kirkham, 
Lancashire,  and  he  was  born  on  May  18, 
1833.    He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and 
entered  the  Army  as  an  ensign  in  1851, 
obtaining  a  lieutenancy  in   1854,  and 
was  promoted  to  captain  in  1855.     He 
served  with  the  49th  Regiment  through- 
out the   Eastern   campaign  of  1854-5, 
taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Alma  and 
Inkerman  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
including    the    memorable     sortie    of 
Oct.  26  and  the  assault  of  the  Bedan  on 
June  18.    For  these  services  he  obtained 
the  medal  with  three  clasps,  the  Sar- 
dinian and  Turkish  medals,  and  the  5th 
class  of  the  Medjidie.     He  acted   as 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Chief  of  the  Staff 
in  the  Crimea  towards  the  close  of  the 
campaign.    In  1857  he  removed  from 
the  49th  Foot  into  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
in  which  regiment  he  was  successively 
Instructor  of  Musketry  and  Adjutant 
until  1863,  when  he  became  captain  and 
lieutenant-colonel.    He  was  promoted 
to  a  colonelcy  in  1870,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  1880.  He  held 
the  post  of  Assistant  Military  Secretary 
at  Gibraltar  in  1859-60,  was  Brigade- 
Major  in  Canada  in  1862  and  1863,  and 
Military    Secretary  in    British    North 
America  from  1865  to  1870.     From  1872 
to  1876  he  was  employed  as  Military 
Secretary  to  the  Governor-General  of 
India  (Lord  Northbrook).    For  a  short 
time  in  1880  he  was  Colonel  on  the  Staff 
of  the   Chatham   district,   and  subse- 
quently, till  March  1881,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  South-Eastem  District  at 
Shomcliffe.    In  Aug.  1882  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  Brigadier-General  to  the  expedi- 
tionary force  to  Egypt,  and  in  that  capa- 
city commanded  the  base  and  line  of 
communication,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  For  these  ser- 
vices he  obtained  the  medal  with  clasp, 
the  2nd  class  of  the  Medjidie,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Parliament.  Gen. 
Earle  was  in  command  of  the  garrison 
of  Alexandria  from  1883  until  called  out 


to  accompany  the  expedition  sent  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  General  Gk>rdon. 
He  was  appointed  to  discharge  a  peril- 
ous duty  in  connection  witi^  the  ad- 
vance across  the  desert ;  his  well-planned 
scheme  received  the  full  approval  of  his 
chief,  by  whom  he  was  wholly  trusted. 
He  was,  however,  prematurely  oat  off  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  campaign,  in  the 
engagement  at  Dukla  on  Feb.  10. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month :— On  the  1st,  in  Paris, 
aged  36,  Sidney  Oilchrist  Thomas,  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  basic  Bessemer 
process  of  treating  iron.    On  the  5th,  at  Paris,  aged  77,  M.  du  Sommerard,  son 
of  Alexandre  du  Sommerard ;  founder  of  the  Cluny  Museum,  of  which  he  became 
its  curator  when  it  was  purchased  in  1843  by  the  State.     His  object  was  to 
make  it  a  worthy  rival  of  our  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  its  rich  and  well- 
arranged  contents  are  the    best    testimony  to    his    talents.      On  the  6th,  in 
Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square,  aged  86,  Colonel  William  Leader  Maberly,  one 
of  the  last  survivors  of  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons.    The  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Maberly,  M.P.,  of  Croydon,  he  entered  the  Army  in  1815,  and  was  afterwards 
Secretary  of  the  General  Post  Office,  a  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  some  time  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Audit.     On  the  7th,  at  Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire,  aged  57, 
Colin  M inton  Campbell,  formerly  M.P.  for  the  Northern  Division  of  the  county  ;  son 
of  Mr.  John  Campbell,  of  Liverpool,  the  principal  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Minton, 
the  old-established  *'  potters  "  and  porcelain-makers  at  Steke-upon-Trent.     On  the 
same  date,  aged  52,  Edward  Caldwell  Bye,  Librarian  to  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society.  He  early  in  life  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  natural  history  pursuits,  and 
made  a  special  mark  as  an  entomologist.  Heassumed  the  editorship  of  the  Zoological 
Record  at  the  tenth  volume,  and  was  the  author  of  a  *' Handbook  to  British  Beetles.'* 
Also  on  the  7th,  Miss  Gilbert,  the  third  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
Throughout  life,  being  herself  blind,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  interests  of  those 
similarly  afflicted,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Li- 
terests  of  the  Blind.    On  the  13th,  in  Jersey,  aged  65,  Hon.  Gerald  Chetwynd 
Talbot,  son  of  the  second  Earl  Talbot.    Originally  in  the  Civil  Service  at  Ceylon, 
he  subsequently  became  private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and 
Director-General  of  the  Military  Store  -  Department  of  the  India  Office.    On  the 
same  date,  at  Eerbekan,  in  the  Soudan,  aged  26,  Bight  Hon.  Barry  Nugent  Vii- 
connt  Avonmore,  of  Belle  Isle,  co.  Tipperary,  and  Hayle  Bock,  co.  Mayo.    He  was 
the  son  of  the  fourth  Viscount  Avonmore,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1883.    On  the 
15th,  aged  74,  Cardinal  Flavio  Ghigi,  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  Bomcm 
Patriciate  in  the  Sacred  College.    He  represented  the  Holy  See  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  at  the  coronation  of  Alexander  II.  in  Bussia,  and  was  Pontifical 
Nuncio  at  Paris  during  the  events  of  1870-71.    On  the  17th,  at  the  Master's 
Lodge,  aged  87,  Bev.  John  Worsley,  D.D.,  Master  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  for  a  time  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  for  many  years  held  the 
family  living  of  Scawton,  near  Helmsley,  Yorkshire.      On  the  18th,  aged  63, 
Madame  Sainton  Dolby,  a  well-known  contralto  singer,  who  obtained  a  European 
reputation.    She  was  the  wife  of  M.  Sainton,  the  violin  player,  and  was  the  com- 
poser of  numerous  popular  songs.      On  the  19th,  in  the  Lowndes  Square,  Mrs. 
Lowell,  the  wife  of  the  American  Minister.    On  the  same  date,  at  Berlin,  aged  67, 
Count  von  Schleinitz,  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household.    He  had  been  three 
times  Foreign  Minister  for  Prussia.    On  the  23rd,  at  Paris,  aged  71,  Susannah 
Arethusa,  the  widow  of  the  late  Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Milner  Gibson,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.    She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Ikte  Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullum,  of 
Hardwiok,  Suffolk,  and  had  for  many  years  resided  in  Paris.    On  the  24th,  aged  74, 
Edward  W.  Wyon.    The  son  of  Thomas  Wyon,  Chief  Engraver  of  Seals  to  Kings 
George  III.  and  lY.,  his  early  life  was  devoted  to  gem-modelling.    He  assisted  also  in 
many  of  the  important  works  of  his  brother  Benjamin,  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
Seal-Engraver-in-Chief.    On  the  27th,  at  Buda-Pesth,  aged  59,  General  Ferdinand 
Ebers.  A  Magyar  of  high  birth,  he  fought  against  Austria  under  Kossuth,  and  taking 
refuge  in  London,  became  well  known  there.    He  acted  as  Times  correspondent 
in  Omar  Pasha's  army  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  filled  the  same  office  during 
the  Italian  war  of  independence,  fighting  with  the  Italians  under  Garibaldi.    After 
the  restoration  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Lower  House.    He  was  Times  correspondent  at  Vienna  and  Pesth. 
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Sir  Thomas  Bazley. — Sir  Thomas 
Bazley,  who  died  very  suddenly  at  his 
residence,  Biversleigh,  Lytham,  Lanca- 
shire, March  18,  was  bom  at  Gihiow, 
near  Bolton,  on  May  27,  1797.  His 
father,  Thomas  Bazley,  also  of  Gilnow, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  was  engaged 
in  commerce,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  business  which  in  the  hands  of 
the  son  attained  to  large  dimensions. 
Thomas  Bazley  was  educated  at  the 
Bolton  Grammar  School,  and  on  leaving 
it  was  apprenticed  to  the  cotton-spinning 
business  with  Messrs.  Ainsworth  &  Co., 
the  successors  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  &  Co. 
On  attaining  his  majority  young  Bazley 
entered  into  business  for  himself  at 
Bolton,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
removed  to  Manchester.  Here  he 
speedily  made  his  mark,  both  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  man  of  commerce.  By 
dint  of  his  own  energies,  he  rose  to  be 
the  head  and  sole  proprietor  of  the 
largest  fine  cotton  and  lace  thread  spin- 
ning concern  in  the  trade,  employing 
upwards  of  a  thousand  hands.  In  the 
welfare  of  those  who  served  him  he 
took  a  deep  interest,  and  when  such 
means  of  education  were  exceedingly 
rare  he  established,  in  connection  with 
his  factories,  schools,  lecture-rooms,  and 
reading-rooms. 

Sir  Thomas  Bazley  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  As  early  as  the  year 
1837  he  had  become  associated  with 
Mr.  Cobden  and  other  leaders  of  the 
movement ;  and  in  Dec.  1838  we  find 
him  joining  in  a  requisition  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  requesting  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  petition- 
ing Parliament  for  the  removal  of  the 
obnoxious  laws.  In  May  1841  he  went 
with  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  to 
Liverpool  as  a  deputation  from  the 
League,  and  in  Dec.  1845  when  it 
was  resolved  to  raise  a  League  Fund 
of  250,000/.,  and  a  sum  of  60,000L  was 
subscribed  in  two  hours,  he  was  one  of 
the  subscribers  of  600Z. 

In  1845  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  this  important  post  he  continued 
to  hold  for  fifteen  years.  During  his 
tenure  of  office  there  were  two  subjects 
specially  affecting  Manchester  in  which 
he  deeply  interested  himself — namely, 
the  growth  of  cotton,  and  the  future  of 
India.    Sir  T.  Bazley  was  appointed  one 


of  the  Koyal  Commissioners  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  laboured 
assiduously  in  connection  with  the 
various  departments.  He  also  served 
upon  the  Boyal  Commission  for  Pro- 
moting the  Amalgamation  of  the  Laws 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  actively  pro- 
moting legislation  upon  this  important 
subject.  In  1855  he  was  nominated  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Paris  Imperial 
Exhibition ;  and  he  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at 
Manchester  in  1857,  and  other  similar 
as  well  as  educational  movements. 

Manchester  honoured  Sir  T.  Bazley 
in  1858  by  electing  him  as  one  of  its 
members  without  a  contest.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  rapidly  acquired 
the  reputation  of  one  of  its  most  useful 
members.  On  certain  economic  and 
other  questions  he  was  accepted  as  an 
authority,  and  although  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  attracting  much  attention  as  a 
speaker,  as  a  business  member  and  a 
member  of  committees  there  were  few 
men  more  highly  esteemed.  Sir  T.  Bazley 
was  re-elected  for  Manchester  in  1859, 
1865,  1868,  and  1874.  On  the  last- 
named  occasion  even  Manchester  felt 
the  wave  of  Conservative  reaction,  and 
he  was  the  only  Liberal  returned.  At 
the  general  election  of  1880  he  retired 
from  public  life.  In  Nov.  1869  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  on  the  recom- 
mendation  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  conferred 
on  him  the  dignity  of  baronet,  on  the 
ground  of  his  public  services,  and  the 
benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  his 
native  county  and  the  cotton  trade 
during  his  long  career.  The  deceased, 
who  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  married  in  1828  Mary  Maria 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Sebastian  Nash, 
of  Clayton,  Lancaster.  He  had  one 
child,  a  son,  Thomas  Sebastian  Bazley^ 
who  was  born  in  1829,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  baronetcy. 

Bishop  of  Lincoln. — Dr.  Christopher 
Wordsworth,  who  died  March  20,  bom 
in  1807,  was  the  son  of  Christopher 
Wordsworth,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  a  brother  of  the  poet 
Wordsworth.  Christopher  Wordsworth 
the  younger  was  sent  to  school  at  Win- 
chester, and  proceeded  thence  to  the 
college  at  Cambridge  over  which  his 
father  presided ;  his  elder  brother 
Charles,  subsequently  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  having  been  educated  at 
Harrow  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
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These  two  distinguished  sons  of  a  dis- 
tinguished father  obtained  almost  simul- 
taneously the  highest  honours  at  their 
respective  Universities.   Charles  carried 
off  two  Chancellor's  prizes,  and  was 
placed  in  the  first  class  in  classics. 
Christopher    won    at    Cambridge    the 
Chancellor's  English  medals  in   1827 
and  1828,  the  Porson  Prize,  the  Brown's 
medals,   the   Craven   scholarship,   and 
was  senior  classical  and  classic  medallist 
in  1829.    The  two  brothers  were  also 
distinguished  athletes.    They  met,  as 
schoolboys  do,   in  the  cricket   match 
between  their  respective  schools,  and 
Charles  afterwards  represented  his  Uni- 
versity both  in  the  cricket  field  and  on 
the  river.    Soon  after  taking  his  degree 
Christopher  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship 
at  Trinity  College,  and  in  1836,  having 
taken  orders  in  the  meanwhile,  he  was 
appointed  Public  Orator  at  Cambridge. 
In   the   same   year  he   became   Head 
Master  of  Harrow,  thus,  in  a  manner, 
changing  places  with  his  brother,  who 
in  the  previous  year  had  been  appointed 
second    master    at    Winchester.     Dr. 
Wordsworth  remained  Head  Master  of 
Harrow  for  eight  years,  until  in  1844 
he  was  nominated  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  to 
a  canonry  at  Westminster.    Dr.  Words- 
worth explored  Greece  when  to  do  so 
was  something  of  an  adventure,  and  his 
first  impressions  of  the  country  were 
given  to  the  world,  under  the  title  of 
**  Athens  and  Attica,"  as  early  as  1836. 
His  later  work,  entitled  "  Greece,  Pic- 
torial, Descriptive,  and  Historical,"  still 
holds  its  own,  after  passing  through 
many  editions,  even  in  these  days  of 
universal  travel.    In  1838  he  published 
an    account    of    "Ancient     Writings 
Copied  from  the  Walls  of  the  City  of 
Pompeii,"  and  another  result  of  his 
classical  studies  was    his    edition   of 
Theocritus  with  a  new  recension  of  the 
text.    To    general   literature^  he  con- 
tributed in  1842  two  volumes  of  "  The 
Correspondence  of  Bichard  Bentley," 
an  illustrious  predecessor  of  his  father 
in  the  Mastership  of  Triniiy  College, 
and  in  1851  he  published  the  "  Memoirs 
of  William  Wordsworth,  Poet  Laureate," 
from    the    papers    conmiitted    to    his 
charge  as  tibe  literary  executor  of  the 
poet.    This  is  in  itself  no  slight  record 
of  literary  work,  but  it  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  side  of  the  vast  theo- 
logical labours  of  the  Bishop.  He  edited 
the  Greek  Testament,  with  copious  notes 
full  of    learning  and  orthodoxy,   and 
published  also  "  The  Old  Testament,  in 
the  Authorised  Version,  with  Notes  and 
Introductions."     His  "  Theophilus  An- 
glicanus,  or  Instruction  for  the  Young 


Student  concerning  the  Church  and  our 
own  Branch  of  it,"  is  a  well-known 
manual  of  Anglican  theology  and  eccle- 
siastical history,  interpreted  and  illus- 
trated according  to  the  Bishop's  rigid 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  His  controver- 
sial works  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
He  was  a  staunch  opponent  of  Borne, 
and  yet  no  Evangelical.  His  sympa- 
thies were  High  Church  of  the  pre- 
Tractarian  type.  Catholic  but  anti- 
Boman,  strongly  dogmatic,  and  possibly 
a  little  antiquated.  "Babylon,  or  the 
question  examined,  Is  the  Ghoroh  of 
Bome  the  Babylon  of  the  ApocalyjMse  ? ' 
is  the  title  of  one  of  his  controversial 
treatises,  and  it  sufficiently  indicates 
his  dominant  ecclesiastical  bias.  He 
manifested  a  keen  interest  in  the  Old 
Catholic  movement,  and  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Congress  which  was  held  at  Cologne  in 
1872. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  remained  Canon  of 
Westminster  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  even  acquired  great  fame  and  in- 
fluence as  a  preacher,  and  his  "  Ser- 
mons preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  '* 
were  published  in  no  fewer  than  seven 
volumes.  In  1847  and  1848  he  delivered 
the  Hulsean  Lectures  at  Cambridge.  In 
1864,  when  Dr.  Stanley,  then  Canon  of 
Christ  Church  and  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History,  was  appointed  Dean 
of  Westminster,  Canon  Wordsworth 
protested  publicly  against  the  appoint- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  the  new  Dean's 
orthodoxy  was  questionable.  The  pro- 
test was  unavailing  of  course,  though 
it  was  made  with  perfect  sincerity  and 
good  faith,  and  without  any  undue 
theological  bitterness,  and  happily  it 
never  interfered  with  the  personal  ivela- 
tions  of  the  two  men.  Each  was  a  man 
with  whom  it  was  easy  to  differ  but 
very  difficult  to  quarrel,  and  when  in 
the  following  year  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Westminster  became  vacant  it  was  con- 
ferred at  the  instance  of  the  Dean  on 
the  Canon  who  had  opposed  his  appoint- 
ment. They  were  often  opponents  in 
Convocation,  but  they  remained  good 
friends  in  the  Chapter  until  1869  when 
Dr.  Wordsworth  was  nominated  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  in  succession  to  Dr.  Jackson, 
translated  to  the  see  of  London. 

In  1883  he  had  announced  that  he 
intended  shortly  to  resign  his  office,  to 
the  full  labours  of  which  he  no  longer 
felt  himself  equal  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  years.  The  expression  of  his  in- 
tention very  speedily  resulted  in  the 
completion  of  the  endowment  required 
for  the  new  Bishopric  of  Southwell,  and 
the  aged  Bishop  still  continued  to  ad* 
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minister  what  remained  of  the  enormous 
diocese  of  Lincobi  until  his  death. 

Sir  Harry  S.  Parkes.— Sir  Harry 
Smith  Parkes,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,the  Bri- 
tish  Minister  at  Pekin,  died  at  that  city, 
March  22.  Bom  in  1828,  Harry  Smith 
Parkes  had  become  a  Chinese  scholar  as 
well  as  resident  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen. 
In  1842  he  was  assistant  to  the  Bev.  Chas. 
Gutzlaff,  Chinese  Secretary  and  Inter- 
preter to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  pleni- 
potentiary who  negotiated  at  Nankin 
the  first  English  treaty.  His  service  in 
the  Far  East  extended  therefore  over  a 
period  of  more  than  forty  years,  of  which 
nearly  twenty-five  were  passed  in  China 
and  the  rest  in  Japan.  Less  than  three 
years  later  he  was  appointed  interpreter 
to  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  at  that  period 
Consul  in  succession  at  Foochow,  Shang- 
hai, and  Amoy.  It  was  in  the  year 
1848  that  Mr.  Parkes  obtained  the  first 
opportunity  of  showing  his  zeal  and 
capacity  in  the  public  service.  An  out- 
rage had  been  committed  on  some  Eng- 
lish subjects  at  Tsingpu,  a  small  town 
thirty  miles  distant  from  Shanghai. 
Three  missionaries  were  attacked  there 
and  ill-treated  by  the  mob.  Mr.  Alcock 
determined  to  obtain  reparation  from 
the  Viceroy  of  the  province,  and  he 
therefore  sent  a  mission,  with  Mr.  Parkes 
as  interpreter,  to  Nankin.  The  object 
was  completely  attained,  and  Mr.  Parkes, 
who  had  himself  been  attacked  by  a 
mob  at  Foochow  a  few  months  pre- 
viously and  barely  escaped  with  his  life, 
was  specially  complimented  on  the  skill 
and  tact  with  which  he  had  conducted 
the  negotiations  with  the  Viceroy  of 
the  Two  Kiang.  For  the  next  eight 
years  he  served  in  different  capacities 
at  the  ports  opened  to  foreign  trade  by 
the  Treaty  of  Nankin,  and  at  last,  early 
in  1855,  after  having  accompanied  Sir 
John  Bowring  to  Siam,  and  brought  the 
treaty  home  to  England,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, on  his  return  in  1856,  by  that 
officer  Consul  at  Canton  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Alcock.  He  assumed  this  office 
at  a  very  important  moment  in  English 
relations  with  China.  The  Nankin 
Treaty,  far  from  effecting  a  settlement 
of  the  question,  had  left  many  points 
open,  and  among  these  none  had  as- 
sumed greater  importance  than  the 
right  to  enter  Canton.  Before  Mr. 
Parkes  became  the  lieutenant  of  Sir 
John  Bowring  the  dispute,  as  it  was 
termed,  of  the  Canton  Gates  had  reached 
such  an  acute  stage  that  war  would 
have  undoubtedly  ensued  but  for  the 
diversion  of  public  attention  to  the 
quarrel  with  Kussia.    But  although  a 


lull  ensued  the  collision  could  not  have 
been  indefinitely  averted,  and  the  Arrow 
outrage  only  precipitated  the  inevitable 
conflict,  and  an  expedition  was  under- 
taken, which  led  to  the  capture  of  Can- 
ton by  the  British  forces,  during  which 
Mr.  Parkes  succeeded  in  effecting,  at 
the  head  of  100  sailors,  the  capture  of 
Chinese  Commissioner  Yeh,  an  event 
of  hardly  less  importance  than  the 
conquest  of  the  city  itself.  Having 
been  appointed  Joint  Chinese  Secretary 
of  Lord  Elgin's  special  embassy,  and 
having  taken  this  prominent  part  in  the 
events  prior  to  the  signature  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin,  Mr.  Parkes  was  destined  to 
have  a  not  less  important  share  in  those 
which  followed  the  refusal  of  the 
Chinese  to  ratify  that  treaty,  and  the 
repulse  of  Admiral  Hope's  squadron 
before  the  Taku  forts  in  the  spring  of 
1859.  Sent  to  Tangohow  to  open  ne- 
gotiations with  Prince  Tsai,  the  Em- 
peror's nephew,  Mr.  Parkes  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  general,  Sanko- 
linsin  (Sept.  18,  1860),  who  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  treat  the  prisoners  with 
every  kind  of  indignity,  forcing  them 
to  make  the  kotow,  and  binding  their 
hands  and  legs.  When  it  was  seen 
that  the  battle  was  going  against  them, 
they  placed  all  their  prisoners  in  spring- 
less  carts  and  sent  them  off  to  Pekin. 
The  agony  they  endured  was  inde- 
scribable, but  worse  was  to  follow. 
Most  of  the  prisoners  died  under  their 
sufferings;  but  Mr.  Parkes,  although 
the  special  mark  of  Chinese  malignity 
as  the  best  known,  was  after  a  time 
treated  with  a  little  more  consideration 
on  account  of  his  fluent  acquaintance 
with  the  Chinese  tongue.  During  the 
negotiations  the  Chinese  agreed  to  re- 
lease Mr.  Parkes  by  himself,  but  he 
refused  to  accept  his  liberty  unless  the 
same  favour  were  also  accorded  to  his 
companions,  Mr.  Loch  and  the  two 
troopers,  and  it  was  not  until  Oct.  8 
that  the  prisoners  were  liberated.  It 
was  in  expiation  of  this  outrage  and 
the  accompanying  acts  of  cruelty  that 
the  Sunmier  Palace  was  destroyed,  and 
when  Lord  Elgin  entered  Pekin  to 
ratify  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  Mr.  Parkes 
was  sent  into  the  city  to  arrange  the 
details  and  select  the  building  for  the 
ceremony  as  some  atonement  for  what 
he  had  undergone.  After  the  close  of 
the  Pekin  campaign  he  accompanied 
Admiral  Hope  on  his  expedition  up  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Taeping  war  he  acted  as 
Consul  at  Shanghai.  In  1862  he  was 
rewarded  for  his  exceptional  services 
with  the  honour  of  the  Bath,  being 
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probably  one  of  the  youngest  recipients 
of  that  order  of  knighthood ;  and  three 
years  later  he  was  appointed  Minister 
at  Yeddo,  in  succession  to  his  old  friend 
and  chief,  Sir  Butherford  Alcock. 

Sir  Harry  Parkes  remained  eighteen 
years  at  the  Japanese  Court,  and  during 
that  period  he  was  connected  with  all 
the  important  events  which  have  ac- 
companied the  development  of  the  en- 
lightened policy  with  which  it  has 
identified  itself.  He  was  also  a  close 
observer  of  the  long  internal  struggle 
for  power  between  the  party  of  progress 
fighting  for  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado 
as  a  constitutional  sovereign  and  the 
great  daimios  or  barons.  He  took  the 
chief  part  in  negotiating  the  commercial 
treaties  which  regulated  our  trade,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Japan  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  an  interchange  of  views  between  the 
Japanese  Government  and  our  Foreign 
Office  on  the  subject  of  their  revision. 
The  Japanese  Government    on  more 


than  one  occasion  benefited  by  his  ad- 
vice, which  was  always  in  lavonr  of 
moderate  counsels  and  of  avoiding 
foreign  entanglements.  In  1883  he  was 
transferred  from  Yeddo — or  Tokio,  as  it 
is  now  called— to  Pekin,  and  early  in 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
also  envoy  to  the  king  of  Corea.  His 
tenure  of  office  was  destined  to  be  only 
too  brief,  and  his  sudden  death  follow- 
ing by  so  short  an  interval  that  of  his 
old  friend  General  Gk}rdon  left  a  sad 
void  in  the  ranks  of  those  whose  names 
will  be  permanently  identified  with  the 
great  events  in  Chinese  history,  from 
the  Treaty  of  Nankin  to  the  suppression 
of  the  Taeping  rebellion.  In  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  England  lost  not  merely  a  rare 
Chinese  scholar  and  an  experienced 
Eastern  diplomatist,  but  a  man  of  high 
courage,  inflexible  resolution,  and  un- 
wavering confidence  in  the  destiny  of 
the  nation  of  which  he  had  so  long 
been  an  illustrious  representative. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month  : — On  the  1st,  at  Leopold- 
ville,  on  the  Congo,  aged  2B,  Edward  Spenser  Bums,  a  son  of  Dr.  Dawson  Bums, 
and  an  able  officer  of  the  International  Association.    On  the  2nd,  aged  50,  General 
Don  Prospero  Fernandez,  President  of  the  Bepublic  of  Costa  Bica.    Early  in  life 
he  fought  for  the  independence  of  Central  America  against  the  American  ^buster 
Walker.    Under  Guardia's  military  dictatorship  he  was  made  a  General  of  Divi- 
sion, and  on  the  death  of  the  former  he  became  Constitutional  President  of  the 
Bepublic  of  Costa  Bica.    On  the  4th,  at  Vienna,  aged  66,  Count  Eugene  Kbuky, 
President  of  the  Anglo-Austrian  Bank  and  a  member  of  the  Lower  House.    On 
the  5th,  at  Peckham,  aged  85,  Jolm  Badford  Young,  a  self-educated  man  who 
became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Belfast  College,  and  published  many  im- 
portant works.    On  the  7th,  at  Monkstown,  aged  86,  Charles  Copland,  managing 
director  of  the  Boyal  Bank  of  Ireland,  which  was  founded  chiefly  through  his 
instrumentality,  and  of  which  he  was  for  forty-nine  years  chief  officer.  On  the  9th, 
at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Louisa  Burton,  the  widow  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Einnoul. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Bowley,  G.C.B.    On  the 
same  date,  at  Stockwell,  aged  78,  Louis  Haghe,  a  celebrated  water-colour  painter, 
and  the  honorary  president  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 
A  Belgian  by  birth,  he  came  early  to  England,  where  he  was  also  distinguished  as 
a  lithographer.    Also  on  the  same  date,  aged  73,  Joseph  Jenkins,  a  well-known 
painter  in  water-colours,  who  in  early  life  had  acquired  much  fame  as  an  engraver. 
On  the  11th,  aged  73,  Sir  James  Matthew  Stronge,  of  Tynan  Abbey,  county  Armagh, 
and  of  Mulnaver,  Drumquin,  county  Tyrone,  some  time  M.P.  for  county  Armagh.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Stronge,  of  Tynan  Abbey,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  third  baronet  in  1814.    On  the  same  date,  at  Adelaide  Boad,  N.W.,  aged  66, 
Professor  Charles  Cassal,  LL.D.,  an  Alsatian  refugee  who,  coming  to  England  in 
1850,  acquired  distinction  as  a  teacher.     He  was  for  many  years  professor  of 
French  at  University  College,  London,  and  the  Boyal  Naval  School,  Greenwich,  and 
well  known  for  his  editions  of  French  classics.    On  the  12th,  aged  76,  Sir  CurtiB 
M .  Lampson,  Bart.,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic 
cable.    He  was  a  native  of  America,  who  came  to  England  at  Uie  age  of  twenty-four, 
and  became  a  naturalised  British  subject.    On  the  Idth,  aged  50,  Dr.  Karl  Bamch 
Bappaport,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  who  was  well 
known  for  his  labours  in  connection  with  the  career  and  philosophical  doctrines 
of  Giordano  Bruno.    On  the  14th,  aged  74,  Sir  William  Wellesley  Knighton,  of 
Blendworth  Lodge,  Homdean,  Hants,  for  which  county  he  was  a  magistrate ;  son 
of  Sir  William  Knighton,  M.D.,  G.C.H.,  whom  he  succeeded  as  second  baronet.    On 
his  death  the  title  became  extinct.    On  the  16th,  at  Vienna,  aged  66,  Jnlins 
Alexander  Schindler,  formerly  a  deputy  in  the  Austrian  Parliament.    Under  the 
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pseudonym  of  Julius  von  der  Traum  he  was  the  author  of  popular  poems  and  novels. 
From  his  strong  likeness  to  Napoleon  III.  he  was  called  Napoleon  Schindler.  On 
the  19th,  aged  66,  Beverend  Henry  George  de  Bunsen,  Bector  of  Donington,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  son  of  Baron  de  Bunsen,  many 
years  Prussian  Minister  in  England.  On  the  2l8t,  aged  80,  Prineess  Charles  of 
Hesse,  mother  of  the  Grand  Duke.  The  deceased  was  a  daughter  of  Prince  William 
of  Prussia,  brother  of  Frederick  William  III.,  and  therefore  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor. 
Her  character  is  pretty  well  portrayed  in  the  published  letters  of  her  daughter-in-law, 
Princess  Alice  of  Hesse,  to  whom  she  was  deeply  devoted.  On  the  22nd,  at  Madras, 
aged  65,  Sir  Vere  Henry  Loving e,  Bart.,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Levinge,  and  succeeded  his  brother  as  eighth  Baronet  in  1884.  On  the  24th, 
at  Margate,  aged  70,  James  W.  Davison.  The  son  of  a  well-known  actress,  he 
early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  and  was  the  composer  of  some  songs ; 
but  his  chief  labours  were  in  the  direction  of  musical  literature,  and  he  was  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  musical  critic  to  the  Times.  His  wife, 
Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  was  formerly  his  pupil.  On  the  same  date,  at  Upper 
Norwood,  Thomas  Fellowes  Beade,  late  Her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul-General 
for  the  Begency  of  Tunis,  a  son  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Beade,  who  had  held  the 
same  office  for  many  years.  On  the  25th,  aged  39,  Dr.  Morrison  Watson,  F.B.8., 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  dean  of  the  Medical 
School ;  the  author  of  several  valuable  memoirs  on  human  and  comparative 
anatomy.  On  the  27th,  aged  75,  Cardinal  Frederick  John  Joseph  Celestin,  Prince 
von  Schwarzenberg,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  and  Primate  of  Bohemia,  a  prelate  of 
commanding  influence  at  Court,  in  Parliament,  and  in  his  diocese.  He  was  con- 
spicuous at  the  last  CEcumenical  Council  by  his  opposition  to  the  dogma  of  in- 
fallibility, which  on  its  promulgation  he  accepted  unreservedly.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  strongly  supported  the  Slav  party  in  the  Diet.  On  the  29th, 
at  Fontainebleau,  Prince  Nicholas  Orlo£f,the  Bussian  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  having 
previously  for  many  years  represented  Bussia  at  Paris,  and  also  at  Brussels.  As 
a  soldier  also  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  1854,  during  the  siege  of 
Sili stria.  On  the  30th,  at  Bome,  aged  66,  Hugh  Andrew  Johnstone  Munro,  senior 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  one  time  professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University.  He  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  English  scholars,  and  will  be  long 
remembered  by  his  editions  of  '*  Lucretius  "  '*  Horace,"  Ac.  He  was  an  honorary 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  and  also  of  Dublin.  On  the  31st,  at  Krzeszovice,  in  West 
Galicia,  Princess  Augusta  M onlear,  who,  as  the  daughter  of  Countess  de  Carignan, 
the  mother  of  King  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  was  related  to  the  Austrian,  Saxon, 
and  Italian  Courts.  Being  saved  from  the  fire  at  the  Austrian  Embassy  ball  in 
Paris,  in  1810,  by  a  Dr.  Monlear,  she  afterwards  married  her  preserver,  who  was 
created  a  duke  by  Napoleon  I.  On  the  same  date,  at  Bome,  aged  80,  General 
Nicolo  Fabbrizi,  one  of  the  military  heroes  of  the  Italian  war  of  independence. 
In  1861  he  co-operated  with  General  Cialdini  in  the  suppression  of  brigandage,  and 
from  1865  was  always  elected  deputy  for  Modena,  his  native  place. 


APRIL. 


Earl  Cairns.— The  Bight  Hon.  Hugh 
MacCalmont,  Earl  Cairns,  who  died  on 
the  2nd  at  his  residence,  Lindisfame, 
Bournemouth,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
William  Cairns,  of  Cultra,  county  Down, 
by  Bosanna,  daughter  of  Mr.  H.  John- 
son, and  was  born  in  the  year  1819.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 


Mr.  Cairns  had  a  distinguished  career 
at  Trinity  College,  where  he  was  in 
the  first  class  in  classics,  and  obtained 
other  academical  honours.  On  Jan.  26, 
1844,  he  was  called  to  the  English  Bar 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  he  rapidly 
acquired  an  extensive  practice  in  the 
Courts    of    Equity.      Although    only 


of  which  he  subsequently  became  Chan-  |  twenty-five  years  of  age,  his  abilities 
cellor,  a  position  he  continued  to  hold  i  were  widely  recognised  among  his  pro- 
until  his  death.     While  a  student  at   :   fessional  brethren  and  the  public,  and 


Trinity  College  he  was  placed  by  his 
father,  for  classical  instruction,  under 
the  tutorship  of  the  Bev.  George 
Wheeler,  afterwards  rector  of  Ballysax. 


there  was  undoubtedly  before  him  a 
very  honourable  and  most  lucrative 
career. 

Desirous  of  entering  upon  political 
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life,  Mr.  Cairns  contested  Belfast  in 
1852.  He  was  retomed  for  that  borough, 
and  continued  to  represent  it  in  the 
Conservative  interest  ontil  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  judicial  bench.  In  1856 
Mr.  Cairns  was  appointed  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Counsel  and  a  Bencher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Lord  Derby  being  called 
U[)on  to  form  an  Administration  in  Feb. 
1858,  Mr.  Cairns  was  offered  the  ap- 
pointment of  Solicitor-General,  which 
he  accepted,  receiving  on  the  occasion 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  his  persuasive 
eloquence,  as  well  as  his  power  of 
marshalling  and  dealing  with  facts, 
rtindcrcd  him  an  invaluable  debater  on 
t\ui  Conservative  side  of  the  House;  and 
when  his  party  returned  to  power  in 
1806  it  was  universally  felt  that  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns  had  distinguished  him- 
self so  greatly,  both  as  a  law  adviser 
and  a  parliamentary  orator,  that  there 
could  be  no  contest  with  him  for  the 
post  of  Attorney-General.  It  was  con- 
sequently offered  to  him  by  the  new 
Premier,  and  accepted  in  June  1866. 
In  the  following  October  he  was  made 
Tiord  Justice  of  Appeal,  succeeding  Sir 
James  Knight  Bruce.  In  Feb.  of  the 
following  year,  1867,  he  was  created 
a  poor  under  the  title  of  Baron  Cairns, 
of  Garmoyle,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

In  the  scsHion  of  1867  Mr.  Disraeli 
iuiroducod  his  famous  Reform  Bill. 
When  after  many  vicissitudes  it  had 
jiasHod  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  gone  to  the  Upper  House,  Lord 
CairiiH  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
discuHsions  upon  the  measure,  and  pro- 
])0Ked  several  important  amendments. 

In  Fob.  1868,  Lord  Derby  relin- 
quiHluul  tlie  Premiership  in  conse- 
(]uoi)ce  of  failing  health.  Mr.  Disraeli 
now  became  the  head  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  among  other  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  Ministry,  Lord 
CainiH  bocanie  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the 
room  of  Lord  Chelmsford.  His  lord- 
ship was  again  called  upon  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  Irish  Church  during 
the  debate  in  the  Upper  House  on  Mr. 
(Hadstone's  Suspensory  Bill.  On  that 
occasion  Ijord  Cairns  spoke  with  ex- 
traordinary force  and  eloquence,  and 
his  speech  fully  maintained,  if  it  did 
not  enhance,  his  reputation  as  a  master 
iu  the  arts  of  luminous  statement  and 
of  olose  and  subtle  argumentation.  So 
elTeetive,  indeed,  was  this  oration  as  a 
(leftMioo  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland  that  it  was  subsequently  printed, 
and  attained  a  very  wide  circulation, 
its  arguments  furnishing  weapons  for 
other  s^H^akers  on  the  same  subject. 


When  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Church 
BUI  was  brought  forward  in  the  Upper 
House  in  the  ensuing  sessicm.  Lord 
Cairns  again  spoke  with  his  aocostomed 
energy  and  ability.  The  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  179  to 
146,  the  House  of  Lords  feeling  the 
necessity  of  a  compromise  upon  the 
question.  Subsequently  a  conference 
was  held  between  Lord  Cairns  and 
Lord  Granville  upon  disputed  points, 
and  an  amicable  result  was  arrived  at. 
Lord  Cairns  stated  the  points  of  com- 
promise to  the  House,  which  consisted 
of  the  disposal  of  the  surplus,  the  mode 
of  commutation,  <l^c. ;  and  he  intimated  • 
that,  much  as  he  disliked  the  whole 
Bill,  concessions  were  preferable  to 
leaving  the  whole  controversy  in  sus- 
pense for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
service  rendered  on  this  occasion  by 
Lord  Cairns  was  of  great  practical 
value  in  the  settlement  of  this  long- 
agitated  question  of  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church. 

In  1869  Lord  Cairns  resigned  his 
position  as  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  on 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  1870  he 
consented  to  resume  it.  There  was  no 
other  member  of  the  party  deemed 
suitable  for  the  place.  Lord  Salisbury  at 
that  time  being  disqualified  by  reason 
of  the  differences  which  separated  him 
on  some  questions  from  his  party,  and 
more  especially  from  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Gladstone  having  retired  from 
office  in  Feb.  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
summoned  by  the  Queen  to  form  a 
new  Administration,  and  Lord  Cairns 
again  became  Lord  Chancellor.  In  the 
session  of  1879  his  lordship  introduced 
the  Irish  University  Bill,  put  forward 
by  the  Government  to  supersede  that 
of  The  0' Conor  Don.  Lord  Cairns 
continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  until  April  1880,  when  Lord 
Beaconsfield  went  out  of  office.  On 
several  occasions  his  lordship  severely 
criticised  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Gk}vernment,  and  in  the  session  of  1881, 
when  affairs  in  the  Transvaal  formed  a 
prominent  topic  of  discussion,  he  called 
attention,  in  an  eloquent  and  impas- 
sioned speech,  to  the  arrangement 
which  had  been  made  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  vrith  the  Boers. 

In  Sept.  1878  Baron  Cairns  was 
advanced  to  the  dignities  of  Vis- 
count Garmoyle  and  Earl  Cairns. 
Known  to  the  nation  at  large  as  an 
eminent  lawyer,  statesman,  and  jadge, 
his  lordship  had  also  other  claims  to 
be  remembered  by  his  fellow-coontry- 
men.     Although  occupying   the  high 
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and  onerous  position  of  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  he  never  re- 
laxed to  the  last  those  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  efforts  for  which  he  was 
widely  esteemed  in  all  circles.  Like 
his  successor  on  the  woolsack,  Lord 
Cairns  was  not  ashamed  of  being  a 
Sunday  School  teacher,  and  it  is  re- 
corded of  him  that,  when  he  was  asked 
after  his  elevation  whether  he  would 
not  now  be  compelled  to  give  up  Sun- 
day School  work,  he  emphatically 
answered,  **  Certainly  not."  Although 
deeply  attached  to  the  Evangelical 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
he  was  ready  to  co-operate  on  all  occa- 
sions with  other  workers  in  the  religious 
field.  He  appeared  on  many  platforms 
in  the  metropolis  as  an  advocate  of 
measures,  social  and  religious,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  masses ;  and  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury  he  shared  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  friend  of  the 
homeless  city  arab. 

Lord  Cairns  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity in  1862,  and  that  of  D.C.L.  from 
Oxford  in  the  year  following.  He  was 
also  LL.D.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
His  lordship  married,  in  May  1856, 
Mary  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  MacNeile,  of  Parkmount,  county 
Antrim,  and  had  issue  five  sons  and  two 
daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  surviving 
son,  Arthur  William,  Viscount  Gar- 
moyle,  succeeded  to  his  father's  earldom. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.— Sir 
Edward  Sullivan,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Sullivan,  of  Dublin,  and 
formerly  of  Mallow,  and  was  bom  in 
1822.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  taking  the  highest  honours  in  clas- 
sics and  science.  He  belonged  to  the 
College  Historical  Society,  in  which  he 
won  the  reputation  of  being  an  effective 
and  eloquent  debater,  a  reputation 
which  he  retained  and  extended  in 
after-life.  In  1848  he  was  called  to 
the  Irish  Bar,  and  in  1868  was  made  a 
Q.C.  On  the  promotion  of  the  late  Mr. 
G.  Fitzgibbon,  Q.C,  to  the  Mastership 
in  Chancery,  he  was  made  Serjeant-at- 
law  in  1860,  law  adviser  in  Dublin 
Castle  in  1861,  and  Solicitor-General  in 
1865.  In  that  year  he  was  returned 
for  his  native  town  of  Mallow,  which 
he  represented  up  to  1870.  In  1868 
he  became  Attorney-General,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  discharged  the  onerous 
duty  of  piloting  the  Irish  Church  Act 
and  the  first  Land  Act  through  the 
House  of  Commons.    On  the  death  of 


the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Walsh,  in  1870, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  Bench  as  Master 
of  the  Bolls,  and  continued  to  fill  that 
important  ofiQce  with  great  satisfaction 
to  the  public  until  1883,  when,  upon 
the  unexpected  death  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
Hugh  Law,  after  a  short  illness,  he 
became,  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
Justice  Barry  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  a  Gonmiissioner  of  the  Great 
Seal.  In  Dec.  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor 
for  Ireland.  In  1850  he  married  Bessie 
Josephine,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Bailey,  of  Cork,  by  whom  he  left  issue 
surviving  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
His  eldest  son,  Edward,  who  succeeded 
to  the  title,  was  bom  in  1852,  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1879.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  closing  years  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  were  clouded  by  a 
bereavement  which  long  weighed  heavily 
upon  him,  in  the  death  of  one  of  his 
sons,  who  was  drowned  while  boating 
in  Killiney  Bay,  together  vrith  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be 
married.  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  had 
given  notice  of  holding  his  usual  lev6e 
on  the  re-opening  of  the  legal  sittings 
on  April  15,  and  on  the  13th  he  trans- 
acted business  as  usual  at  Dublin  Castle, 
but  after  returning  home  to  his  resi- 
dence in  Fitzwilliam  Street,  he  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  gout  in  the 
stomach  and  expired  the  same  evenmg. 

The  Earl  of  Selkirk.— The  Right 
Hon.  Dunbar  James  Douglas,  Earl  of 
Selkirk  and  Baron  Daer  and  Short- 
cleuch,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  who 
died  April  11,  was  the  only  son  of 
Thomas,  fifth  earl,  by  his  union  with 
Jean,  last  surviving  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Wedderbum  Colville,  of 
Ochiltree,  Fifeshire.  He  was  bom  on 
April  22,  1809,  and  succeeded  to  the 
family  honours  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  April  1820.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oicford,  after 
obtaining  a  first  class  in  mathematics, 
he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1830. 
In  1881  he  was  elected  a  representative 
peer  of  Scotland,  and  continued  so  during 
his  lifetime.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  and  Sheriff  Principal  of  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  He  was 
keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland  from 
Aug.  till  Dec.  1852,  and  he  was  re-ap- 
pointed to  that  office  in  April  1858.  Lord 
Selkirk,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  married,  in  1878,  Cecily  Louisa, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  de  Mal- 
pas  Grey-Egerton,  M.P.,  of  Egerton  and 
Oulton,  Cheshire,  but  left  no  issue. 
The  first  Earl  of  Selkirk,  upon  whom 
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the  title  was  conferred  in  1646,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  first  Marquess  of 
Douglas,  and  was  afterwards  created 
Duke  of  Hamilton  for  life,  when  he 
resigned  the  earldom  of  Selkirk  and 
barony  of  Daer  and  Shortcleuch 
into  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  con- 
ferred those  honours  by  a  new  patent, 
but  with  the  original  precedence,  upon 
his  grace's  second  son.  By  the  death 
of  the  Earl  the  title  became  extinct. 

Queen    Dowager    of    Hawaii. — We 

have  also  to  record  the  death,  on  the  25th, 
of  Emma,  Queen  Dowager  of  Hawaii, 
aged  62.    The  late  Queen  was  of  high 
Hawaiian  blood  on  her  father's  side, 
but  her  maternal  grandfather  was  an 
English  sailor  named  John  Young,  who, 
having  visited  the  Sandwich   Islands 
some  ninety  years  ago,  rendered  such 
essential  services  to  the  local  authorities 
that  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  chief- 
dom  by  Eam^ham^ha  the  Conqueror. 
She  had  been  adopted  as  a  daughter  by 
a  physician    named  Dr.  Booke,  then 
resident  in  Hawaii,  by  whom  she  was 
carefully  brought  up,  and  under  whom 
she    received    an    English    education. 
She  married    the  late    King,  another 
Kam^ham6ha,  in  1856.     The  issue  of 
the  marriage  was  an  only  child,  a  son, 
who  was  bom  in  1858 ;  he  was  a  child 
of  great  promise,  and  his  death  at  the 
age  of  four  years  was  a  blow  from  which 
the  King  never  really  recovered,  dying 
a  short  time  afterwards.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Kam^ham^ha  V., 
with  whom  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  the 
last  of  the  line  expired.    It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  elect  another  monarch, 
as  the  nearest  heir  was  the  Princess 
Keelikolani— better  known  as  Buth — 
whose  mother  was  not  of  sufficiently 
high  rank  to  entitle  her  to  the  succes- 
sion, and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  rank 
follows  the  maternal  ancestry  of  any 
individual.     Queen  Emma,  the  High 
Chief  Kalakaua,  and  Prince  Lunalilo, 
the  son  of  Kekauluohi,  a  chiefess  of 
the  loftiest  lineage,  were   candidates. 
The  last  was  chosen,  but  his  reign  lasted 
only  a  year,  and  in  1874  the  Legisla- 
ture   were    once    more    called    on    to 
elect  a  ruler,  the  late  king  having  no 
direct  heirs,  and  having  failed  to  nomi- 
nate a  successor.    This  time  the  choice 
lay  between  Queen  Emma  and  Kalakaua, 
her  former  rival,  who  during  the  reign 
of    the  late    King    had    distinguished 
himself  as  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Opposition.    Popular  feeling  was  all  in 
favour  of  Emma,  who,  though  of  mixed 
descent,  was  an  embodiment  of  much 
that  was  dear  to  the  Hawaiian  mind. 


Her   opponent,    on   the   other    hand, 
though  of  the  bluest  of  blood,  and  re- 
lated to  the  royal  family,  was  strongly 
suspected  of  being  too  well  disposed 
towards  foreigners.    The  patriotism  of 
the  people,  which  had  been  ronsed  by 
some    ill-advised  hints  regarding  the 
wisdom  of  annexing  the  islands  to  the 
United   States,  was,  therefore,  on  the 
side  of  the  Hawaiian  lady  who  was  for 
the  Hawaiians.     A    majority  seemed 
secured  for  her,  and  the  preparations 
for  celebrating  her  accession  were  be- 
gun, when,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
country,  it  was  announced  that  thirty- 
nine  ballots  had  been  oast  in  favonr  of 
Kalakaua,  and  only  six  for  the  candidate 
who  unquestionably  was  the  choice  of 
the  majority  of  her  countrymen.    An 
anticipated  outbreak  of  popular  feeling 
was,  however,  averted,  and  Queen  Emma 
discreetly  discountenanced  any  mani- 
festation of  disappointment.    From  the 
moment  of  Kalakaua's  accession  she 
withdrew  altogether  from  public  life  as 
a  sovereign,  devoting  herself  to  good 
works.    The  Honolulu  Hospital,  sup- 
ported by  a  tax  of  two  dollars*  a  head  on 
every  person  landing  on  the  islands, 
was  the  work  of  herself  and  her  hus- 
band, who,  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  went  from  house  to  house,  note- 
book in  hand,  collecting  subscriptions 
for  erecting  the  building.    To  her  was 
also  due  the  firm  hold  which  the  Church 
of  England  took  in  the  islands.    The 
first  schools,  however,  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  American  Congregational 
Missionaries,  and  in  that  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Cooke  four  kings  and  Queen  Emma 
herself  were  educated.     Aided  by  Mr. 
Wyllie,  a  Scotchman,  who  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  had  been  the 
virtual  ruler  of    the  islands  and  the 
guide  of  its  kings.  King  Kam^ham^ha 
lY.  declared  the  Hawaiian  Church  in- 
dependent of  America,  and  had  a  bishop 
and  clergy  sent  out  from  England. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Sartorios,  G.C.B. 
George  Bose  Sartorius  was  bom  Aug.9, 
1790,  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  John 
Conrad  Sartorius,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  by  the  latter's  mar- 
riage with  Annabella,  daughter  of  Mr. 
George  Bose,  and  granddaughter  of 
Admiral  Harvey.  At  the  early  age  of 
eleven  he  entered  the  Navy  as  a  cadet. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
as  midshipman  on  board  the  Tonnantf 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  engaged 
with  the  same  rank  on  board  the  Daphne 
in  the  operations  on  the  river  Plate  and 
the  attack  on  Monte  Video.  He  was 
gazetted  lieutenant  on  March  5,  1808. 
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As  lieutenant  of  H.M.S.  SuccesSy  he 
Commanded  the  boats  of  that  vessel  when 
in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  they  destroyed 
two  French  vessels  near  Castiglione  and 
three  barques  under  the  Castle  of  Terra  • 
cina  in  1810.  He  was  also  present  at 
the  taking  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  where 
two  gunboats  were  destroyed;  at  the 
capture  of  two  French  privateers,  and 
was  in  command  of  a  gunboat  at  the 
defence  of  Cadiz.  For  his  services  he 
was  thrice  mentioned  in  despatches,  and 
rapidly  gained  promotion,  attaining  the 
rank  of  commander  on  Feb.  8,  1812,  and 
of  captain  on  June  6,  1814.  As  captain 
of  the  Slaney  he  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  1816,  to  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Frederick  Maitland,  of  the  BellerophoUy 
and  he  conveyed  the  news  of  the  sur- 
render to  England.  In  1831  he  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Regency  of  Portugal,  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  young  Queen,  to  fit 
out  and  take  the  command  of  a  squadron 
to  act  against  the  usurper,  Dom  Miguel. 
This  employment  in  a  foreign  service, 
though  it  gained  him  the  rank  of  Vice- 
Adniiral,  caused  his  name  to  be  struck 
otT  the  list  of  captains  in  the  English 
Navy,  and  some  years  passed  before 
his  rank  was  restored  to  him.  In  the 
Portuguese  service  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  what  manner  of 
man  he  was — that  he  was  as  capable  of 
commanding  as  of  acting  under  authority. 
He  had  all  sorts  of  diflBculties  to  con- 
tend with—  factious  opposition,  jealousy, 
mutiny,  desertion,  want  of  supplies. 
Over  all  these  he  triumphed  by  his  energy 
and  forbearance.  It  is  said  that  the 
last  difficulty  was  on  one  occasion  got 
over  by  the  Admiral  purchasing  at  his 
o\vn  costs  supplies  for  his  starving  men. 
He  certainly  won  the  warmest  devotion 
from  them,  and  while  commanding  them 
fought  several  successful  actions.  For 
his  services  to  Portugal  he  was  made 
Viscount  de  Pudade,  Count  of  Pentra- 
firme,   a   Knight   Grand   Cross  of   the 


Order  of  St.  Bento  d'Avis,  and  was 
decorated  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Tower  and  the  Sword.  He 
was  restored  to  his  English  rank  as 
captain  in  1836,  and  six  years  after- 
wards we  find  him  captain  of  H.M.S. 
Malabar,  when  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  his  efforts  to  save  the 
United  States  frigate  Missouri  from  de- 
struction by  fire  near  Gibraltar.  On 
board  the  same  ship  in  July  1843  he 
gave  asylum  to  the  Regent  of  Spain, 
when,  after  struggling  for  some  time 
against  the  revolution,  Espartero  aban- 
doned the  siege  of  Seville  and  fled  from 
his  enemies  to  Cadiz.  From  this  time 
Sartorius  saw  no  service.  But  he  was 
no  idle  spectator  of  the  changes  brought 
about  by  time.  He  who  had  fought  in 
and  commanded  wooden  ships  lived  to 
see  the  complete  revolution  in  ship- 
building caused  by  iron.  He  at  once 
accepted  the  change,  and  he  was  the 
first  to  advise,  in  1855,  the  adaptation  to 
modem  improvements  of  the  ancient 
principle  of  sinking  the  enemy's  ship 
by  a  direct  blow  of  the  prow,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  vessel  named  by  him  the 
steam  ram.  By  this  time  he  was  a 
Rear-Admiral — the  date  of  his  commis- 
sion is  May  9, 1849 — and  the  rest  of  his 
public  life  consists  of  a  record  of  the 
successive  honours  that  fell  to  his  lot 
with  advancing  age.  He  was  made 
Vice-Admiral  on  Jan.  31,  1856,  and 
Admiral  on  Feb.  11,  1861.  In  1869  he 
was  made  Vice-Admiral  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  on  July  3  of  the  same 
year  he  received  the  full  honour  of  being 
named  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  In  March 
1865  the  Queen  appointed  him  a  K.C.B., 
and  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
G.C.B.  in  1881.  He  married,  in  1839, 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Lamb.  He 
died  at  his  residence.  East  Grove,  Lym- 
ington,  Hants,  on  April  13,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-five. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month :— On  the  3rd»  at  Addle- 
stone,  Frederick  Field,  F.B  8.,  who  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  and  the  author  of  numerous  and  valuable  papers  on  all  branches 
of  chemistry.  On  the  5th,  aged  87,  Oeneral  Vogel  von  Falckenstein,  who  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  only  surviving  wearer  of  the 
old  Iron  Cross,  which  he  gained  for  his  services  in  the  War  of  Liberation.  He 
subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign,  and  in 
the  war  of  1866,  when  he  broke  the  resistance  of  the  South  Germans.  On  the 
.Oth,  in  Grosvenor  Gardens,  aged  75,  Thomas  Mathias  Weguelin,  many  years  M.P. 
for  Wolverhampton.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  A.  Weguelin,  of  London, 
a  Russian  merchant,  and  had  been  governor  and  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
On  the  6th,  at  Teignmouth,  aged  65,  Sight  Bev.  Bobert  Aston  Coffin,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Southwark.  Educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  he  took  Orders, 
but  subsequently,  joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  of 
the  Order  of  the  Redemptorists,  and  became  its  Provincial  in  England.     He 
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translated  and  edited  the  writingB  of  Alfonso  di  Signori,  the  founder  of  the  Order. 
Also  on  the  6th,  in  Egypt,  aged  36,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Everard  Henry  Primrote, 
Grenadier  Guards,  the  sou  of  the  late  Lord  Dalmeny,  and  grandson  of  foorth  Earl 
of  Bosebery.    He  had  been  employed  as  Military  Attach^  at  Vienna  before  going 
on  special  service  to  Egypt.    On  the  Sih,  at  New  York,  aged  62,  Bichard  Grant 
White,  a  prominent  character  amongst  American  men  of  letters.  He  was  a  diligent 
student  of  Shakespeare,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  leading  literary  periodicals 
of  the  United  States.    For  many  years  he  held  an  important  position  in  the  New 
York  Custom  House.    On  the  10th,  in  Portland  Place,  aged  63,  Laura,  Countess 
Selbome,  wife  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  a  daughter  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Walde- 
grave.    On  the  11th,  at  the  Mansion  House,  aged  61,  the  Lord  Mayor*  Mr.  George 
Swan  Nottage,  Alderman ;  he  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  iron  business  of  his 
uncle,  Mr.  B.  W.  Kennard,  M.P.,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  London  Stereoscopic 
and  Photographic  Company.    On  the  13th,  at  Munich,  aged  43,  Karl  Styeler,  a 
celebrated    Bavarian  poet.    On    the    14th,    in    Portland    Place,  Major-G-eneral 
Christopher  Falmer-Blgby,  F.B.G.8.,  late  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Zanzibar.    He 
entered  the  Bombay  Army  in  1836,  and  was  employed  in  various  parts  of  India  as 
a  magistrate.    He  served  on  the  staff  during  the  Persian  expedition  of  1856-7. 
On  the  same  date,  at  Pesth,  William  Ghjroeri,  a  Protestant  pastor  and  Hungarian 
poet,  who  translated  the  works  of  Byron  into  the  Magyar  tongue.    Also  on  the 
same  date,  at  Florence,  aged  80,  General  Freeman  Murray,  of  the  King's  Royal 
Bifle  Corps.    He  had  served  in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  in  Scinde,  and  was  some 
time  Governor  of  Bermuda.    In  England  he  had  held  the  commands  of  the 
Chatham  and  Eastern  districts.    On  the  15th,  at  Leipsic,  aged  76,  Walther  von 
Goethe,  the  grandson  of  the  author  of  "  Faust,'*  and  the  last  representative  of  his 
family.      On  the  same  date,  aged  59,  Thomas  Grant,  Superintendent  of  Her 
Majesty's  Naval  and  Victualling  Establishment  at  Deptford.    A  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  T.  Grant,  of  the  Victualling  Department,  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Government  for  his  prompt  despatch  of  supplies  to  the  starving  residents  of  Paris 
in  1871,  and  again  for  his  services  in  connection  with  the  provisioning  of  the 
Arctic  Expedition  of  1875-6.    On  the  16th,  at  Antwerp,  aged  96,  General  Brialmont, 
who  had  served  as  a  French  officer  in  nearly  all  the  campaigns  of  the  First  Empire. 
On  the  18th,  at  Lincoln,  aged  77,  Bev.  Joseph  Williams  Blakesley,  B.D.,  Dean  of 
Lincoln.    When  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology  and  classical  literature,  publishing  a  "  Life  of  Aristotle," 
and  an  edition  of  "Herodotus."    He  was  twice  Select  Preacher  to  the  University, 
and  was  an  original  member  of  the  New  Testament  Company  of  Bevisers.   For  many 
years  he  was  rector  of  Ware,  Herts,  whence  he  contributed  numerous  letters  to  the 
Times  newspaper,  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  having  the  signature  of  "  A  Hertford- 
shire Member."    He  was  made  a  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  subsequently 
Dean  of  Lincoln.    On  the  18th,  at  Vienna,  aged  70,  Dr.  Budolf  von  Ektelberger, 
professor  of  art  history  at  the  University  there.    He  published  a  valuable  work 
on  mediceval  art  monuments,  and  founded  the  Austrian  Museum  for  Art  and 
Industry,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Austrian  House  of  Lords.    On  the  same  date, 
M.  Marc  Monnier  an  eminent  French  publicist  and  dramatist.    Also  on  the  same 
date,  at  Sane  Court,  Thanet,  aged  49,  Miss  Mary  Barbara  Felicite  Hales,  of  Hales 
Place,  Canterbury.   The  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Hales,  she  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  best  Boman  Catholic  circles  of  England  and  France.    On  the 
19th,  at  Bucharest,  aged  68,  CouBtantin    X.  Bosetti,  an  eminent  Boumanian 
poet,  publicist,  and  politician.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Boumanian  Bevoln- 
tionary  Committee  in  1848,  and  one  of  the  four  Secretaries  of  the  Provisional 
Government.      Taking  refuge  in  Paris    to    avoid    arrest,  he  founded  there   a 
literary  and  political  review.    He  subsequently  returned  to  his  native  land,  and 
became  successively  President  of  the  Chamber  and  Minister  of  the  Interior.    On 
the  same  date,  aged  90,  Captain  John  Harvey  Boteler,  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  the  battle  of  Navarino ;  son  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Boteler  of  Eastry,  Kent.   Also  on 
the  same  date,  at  Upton  Castle,  Pembrokeshire,  Henry  Halford  Vaughan,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Oicford.    The  son  of 
the  late  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan,  he  was  called  to  ihe  Bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  held  for  many  years  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Assize  on  the  South  Wales  Circuit. 
Also  on  the  same  date,  at  St.  Petersburg,  aged  68,  Nicholas  Ivanoviteh  Koftomaroif, 
a  well-known  Bussian  historian.    He  was  a  State  Councillor,  and  a  member  of  the 
Scientific  Academies  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Agram.    On  the  20th,  at  Famborough, 
Hants,  aged  69,  Bichard  Ansdell,  B.A.,  a  celebrated  animal  painter.  He  was  a  native 
of  Liverpool,  and  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the  Boyal  Academy.    On  the  same  date,  at 
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Craven  Boad,  Bayswater,  aged  80,  General  Henry  Maoan,  C.B.,  Colonel  ITth 
Begiment  Bombay  Native  Infantry.  He  was  Assistant  Adjutant-General  in  the 
Scinde  and  Afghanistan  campaigns  of  1840-41,  and  he  commanded  first  brigade  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Eotch  in  1858.  On  the  21st,  in  Albemarle  Street,  aged  78, 
Olivia  Cecilia,  the  widow  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cowley,  K.G.,  some  time  Ambassador 
at  Paris.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Baroness  de  Bos  and  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald, 
son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Leinster.  Oa  the  same  date,  at  Caen,  Normandy,  aged  84, 
Sir  William  Edward  Leeson,  Genealogist  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick.  The  son  of 
the  late  Hon.  Bobert  Leeson,  and  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Milltown,  he  entered 
the  Army  and  was  some  time  Chamberlain  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  On  the  24th, 
aged  50,  Dr.  Gnstav  Nachtigal,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  German  Government  on  special  service  in  connection  with  colonisa- 
tion. He  had  previously  established  himself  in  Africa  as  a  doctor,  and  after 
employment  in  different  political  missions  was  made  Consul-General  at  Tunis. 
On  the  27th,  in  Gloucester  Square,  Hyde  Park,  aged  71,  Joseph  d*Aguilar  Samnda, 
formerly  M.P.  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  ;  a  civil  engineer  and  a  large  employer  of 
labour.  On  the  29th,  at  Swansea,  aged  70,  Bev.  Dr.  Bees,  President  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  a  translator  of  theological  works, 
including  the  Bible  into  Welsh.  On  the  30th,  at  the  Master's  Lodge,  Charterhouse, 
aged  69,  Bev.  James  Gnrrey,  D.D.  The  son  of  the  Preacher  to  the  Charterhouse,  he 
was  educated  at  the  school,  and  was  for  some  years  himself  its  Preacher,  until  he 
was  raised  to  the  Mastership.    He  was  also  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 


MAT. 


Earl  of  Dudley.— The  Bight  Hon. 
William  Ward,  Earl  of  Dudley,  of  Dud- 
ley Castle,  Staffordshire,  Viscount  Ed- 
nam,  of  Ednam,  Boxburghshire,  and 
Baron  Ward,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick- 
shire, in  the  Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  died  on  the  7th  in  Park 
Lane,  was  the  elder  and  only  surviving 
son  of  the  Bev.  William  Humble,  tenth 
Lord  Ward,  by  his  marriage  with 
Amelia,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Gooch 
Pillans,  of  Bracondale,  Norfolk.  He 
was  born  on  March  27,  1817,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  removed 
in  due  course  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  migrated,  however,  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, being  a  private  pupil  of  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Legh  Claughton,  then  one  of  the 
Fellows,  afterwards  Professor  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford,  and  Bishop  of  Bochester, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Albans. 
Lord  Dudley  never  had  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  having  succeeded 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  his  father's 
barony  of  Ward ;  nor  did  he  take  at 
any  time  an  active  or  prominent  part 
in  politics.  He  sat  as  chairman  of  the 
Worcestershire  Quarter  Sessions  from 
1859  till  1880.  He  was  also  a  Trustee 
of  the  National  Gallery,  and  High 
Steward  of  Kidderminster.  In  1864  he 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Com- 
mandant of  the  Worcestershire  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry,  of  which  regiment  he 
became  Honorary  Colonel  in  1871. 
Lord    Dudley  was    attached    to    Earl 


Granville's  special  Embassy  to  Bussia 
in  July  1856  ;  and  also  to  the  late  Earl 
of  Clarendon's  special  Embassy  to  Ber- 
lin and  Konigsberg  in  Oct.  1861  on 
the  occasion  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
coronation.  In  1860  Lord  Ward  was 
advanced  by  the  then  Premier,  Lord 
Palmerston,  to  the  Earldom  of  Dudley, 
on  account  of  his  having  succeeded  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  wealth  and  estates 
of  his  father's  relative,  the  last  Lord 
Dudley  of  the  previous  creation.  Lord 
Dudley  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  April  1851, 
was  Selina  Constance,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hubert  De  Burgh,  of 
West  Drayton  Manor,  Middlesex.  He 
was,  however,  left  a  widower  in  Nov.  of 
the  same  year.  In  1865  he  married 
Georgina  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  MonoreifFe,  of 
Moncreiffe. 

Sir  Watkin  WilUams  Wynn,  M.F.— 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  the  fourth 
Sir  Watkin  and  sixth  baronet  of  his 
line,  was  bom  in  St.  James's  Square, 
London,  on  May  22,  1820,  and  soo- 
eeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Jan.  6,  1840.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster,  and  after  a  course 
of  study  at  a  private  tutor's  in  Derby- 
shire entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
in  Oct.  1837.  Here  he  remained 
for  nearly  two  years;  but  academical 
studies  not  prevailing  over  his  love  of 
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the  chase  and  other  congenial  occupa- 
tions, he  took  leave  of  the  University 
and  joined  the  1st  Life  Guards  in  July 
1839.  After  four  years  of  service  with 
the  household  Troops  he  settled  down 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  landlord, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of 
master  of  the  hounds.  Sir  Watkin 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Free- 
masonry in  the  Cheshire  Province,  and 
in  1861  became  Worshipful  Master  of 
the  Cestrian  Lodge,  celebrating  the 
event  by  inviting  his  brethren  to  a 
banquet  at  Wynnstay.  In  1852  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  North  Wales  and 
Shropshire,  and  few  Provincial  Grand 
Masters  have  performed  so  much  ma- 
sonic work  as  he  has  done.  Sir  Watkin 
was  married  to  his  cousin,  Miss  Marie 
Emily  Williams  Wynn,  daughter  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Williams  Wynn, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Denmark.  In  Dec.  1864  a 
daughter  was  bom — Louise  Alexandra 
Williams  Wynn.  She  was  christened 
Jan.  30, 1865,  her  godmothers  being  the 
Queen  of  Denmark  and  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The 
only  other  child  of  Sir  Watkin  and 
Lady  Wynn  was  Miss  Nesta  Williams 
Wynn,  who,  however,  died,  after  a 
brief  illness,  a  year  or  two  ago.  Each 
Sir  Watkin  has  in  succession  repre- 
sented Denbighshire  in  Parliament,  and 
in  1868  Sir  Watkin,  addressing  his  con- 
stituents on  their  returning  him  for  the 
seventh  time  as  their  representative  in 
Parliament,  said :  "  It  is  a  position 
which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  has  been  the  most  prized  distinc- 
tion of  my  family  ;  it  was  preferred  by 
my  great-grandfather  to  an  earldom,  by 
my  father  to  an  earldom,  and  by  my- 
self to  a  peerage.*'  In  short,  it  may  be 
said  with  equal  truth  and  sincerity  of 
the  late  owner  of  Wynnstay  what  was 
said  of  his  father,  the  fifth  baronet,  by 
Sir  Richard  Pulestone — viz.  that  he 
was  of  a  verity  the  Prince  in  Wales. 
He  died  after  a  prolonged  illness  at  his 
Denbighshire  seat,  Wynnstay,  Ruabon, 
on  the  9th,  in  his  65th  year. 

Victor  Hugo. — Victor  Marie  Hugo, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  of 
this  generation,  and  perhaps  the  finest 
purely  literary  spirit  that  France  has 
ever  produced,  was  born  at  Besan^on, 
Feb.  26, 1802.  Joseph  Leopold  Sigisbert, 
the  father  of  Victor  Hugo,  was  a  general 
in  the  French  Army,  and  held  important 
commands  in  France  and  Italy.  His 
wife,  the  mother  of  Victor  Hugo,  was 
a  native  of  La  Vood^,  and  an  ardent 


Catholic  and  Royalist ;  the  character  o' 
both  was  strongly  individualised,  and 
the  poet  seems  to  have  inherited  many 
of  their  mental  peculiarities.  His  earliest 
years  were  passed  amid  constant  change 
and  excitement.    Before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  seventh  year  he  had  travelled 
from  Besan^on  to  Elba,  thence  into  the 
province  of  Avellino,  and  he  had  also 
visited    Florence,    Rome,   and    Naples 
before  his  mother  returned  with  him 
to  France  in  1809.    Madame  Hugo  took 
up  her  abode  at  the  old  convent  of  the 
.  Feuillantines,  in  Paris,  and  for  two  years 
the  young  Hugo  led  a  quiet  and  studioas 
life,  broken  only  by  a  year's  interval, 
spent  with  his  father  in  Spain,  until  he 
was  ready  to  be  transferred  to  a  pre- 
paratory school  in  view  of  a  military 
career.    Victor's  own  inclination,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  direction  of  literature, 
and  before  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  had  made  experiments  in  every  pos- 
sible kind  of  verse — odes,  satires,  idylls, 
translations  and  imitations,  tragedies, 
and  even  a  comic  opera.  In  1817  he  com- 
peted for  the  prize  of  poetry  awarded  by 
the  Academy,  but  only  reached  an  hon- 
ourable mention,  though  he  afterwards 
won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of 
Toulouse  at  the  Jeux  Floraux.    He  was 
scarcely  more  than  eighteen  when  he 
wrote  the  "  Ode  to  La  Vendue  "  and  the 
curious  story  of  '*  Bug- Jargal,"  published 
in  the  Conservateur  LitUraire,  a  peri- 
odical founded  by  Victor  and  his  two 
brothers.   In  1821  Hugo  lost  his  mother, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  married 
Mdlle.  Ad^le  Fonchier,  who  had  been  his 
playmate  when  a  child  at  Paris.  In  1822 
also  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his 
"  Odes  et  Ballades,"  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  prose  story,  entitled  **  Han 
d'Islande."  With  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume  of  "  Odes  et  Ballades  "  in 
1826,  it  was  obvious  that  a  change  was 
coming  over  the  ideas  of  the  poet,  and 
soon  Hugo  became  recognised  as  one  of 
the  chief  spirits  among  a  band  of  writers 
who  charged  themselves  with  the  for- 
midable task  of  regenerating  French  lite- 
rature. They  resolved  to  discard  the  old 
classical  models,  and,  by  the  warmth  of 
their  imagination  and  the  fervour  of  their 
zeal  to  reconstitute  the  Romantic  school 
of    poetry.     A   newspaper.    La    Muse 
Fravujaise,  was  established  to  adyooate 
the  new  views,  and  in  1827  the  first 
definite  fruits  of  the  literary  revolution 
became  apparent  by  the  publication  of 
Victor  Hugo's  drama  of  "  Cromwell.'*  In 
1828  he  published  a  series  of  odes  en- 
titled '*  Les  Orientales,"  and  in  1839  a 
prose   soliloquy  entitled    '*  Le  Dernier 
Jour  d'un  Condanm^,"  a  work  designed 
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as  a  protest  against  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment,  of  which  until  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent. A  drama,  "  Marion  Delorme," 
written  about  this  time,  failed  to  pass 
the  censorship  of  the  stage,  but  his 
"  Hernani,"  produced  in  1830,  excited 
a  furore,  which  extended  from  Paris  to 
the  provinces,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
Romanticists  as  a  crowning  victory.    In 

1831  he  published  his  celebrated  story 
•'  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  and  the  same 
year  a  new  volume  of  lyrical  poems 
entitled  "  Les  Feuilles  d'Automne."    In 

1832  he  wrote  the  play  entitled  "  Le  Roi 
s' Amuse,"  and  on  its  performance  being 
prohibited  after  the  first  night,  he  re- 
signed the   pension  which  he  had  for 
some  years  enjoyed  from  the  Govern- 
ment.    Dramas  and  poems  from  his  pen 
now  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, "  Lucrdce  Borgia,"  "  Marie  Tu- 
dor," "  Angelo,"  and  "  Buy  Bias  "  being 
the    chief    dramatic    pieces    produced 
between   1833   and   1843 ;  while  three 
volumes   of    poems — "Les   Chants   du 
Cr^puscule,"   "Les  Voix  Int^rieures," 
and  "  Les  Bayons  et  les  Ombres  " — testi- 
fied not  only  to  the  poet's  versatility, 
but  also  to  the  richness  and  wealth  of 
his  diction.  In  the  prose  works  "L'Etude 
sur  Mirabeau,"  and  his  "  Litt6rature  et 
Philosophie  M^16es,"   issued  during  this 
period,  he  showed  that  his  early  royal- 
istic ideas   had  given   way  before  his 
conception  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
In  1843  the  last  of  his  writings  for  the 
stage,  "  Les  Burgraves,"  was  produced, 
and  after  this  he  resolved  to  give  up  the 
theatre  for  other  fields  of  literary  labour. 
His  genius  by  this  time  was  fully  recog- 
nised by  his  countrymen,  and  he  was 
elected  in  1841  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  1845  created  a  peer  6f  France  by 
Louis  Philippe  with  the  title  of  Count. 
In  the  revolution  of  1848  he  came  more 
prominently  forward  as  a  public  man, 
and  being  elected  as  a  D6put6  of  Paris 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  he  rapidly 
assumed   the  position   of    one  of  the 
leaders   and  chief  orators  of  the  Left. 
After  the  couj^  d'4tat,  with  other  mem- 
bers   of    the    Extreme    Left,   he    was 
banished  from  France  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon.    Immediately  after  his  exile   he 
published  his  scathing  brochure  "  Napo- 
leon  le   Petit,"   and  in   the  following 
year,  1853,  he  further  issued  at  Brussels 
a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of 
"Les  Ch&timents,"  containing  some  of 
the   strongest   invectives   ever  uttered 
af^ainst    Napoleon    III.     Withdrawing 
first  to  Jersey,  he  ultimately  settled  in 
Guernsey,  with  which  island  his  name 
has   ever  since    been    associated,  and 


where  he  spent  many  years  fruitful  in 
literary  effort.      In  1866  he  published 
"  Les  Contemplations,"  and  in  1859  ap- 
peared "La  L^ende  des   Sidles,"   a 
work  far  more  striking  than  any  of  its 
predecessors  for  its  brilliancy  and  energy, 
its  literary  skill,  and  its  powerful  con- 
ceptions.   He  refused  to  benefit  by  the 
amnesty  of  1869,  or  to  return  to  France 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire.     In 
the  year  1862  appeared  his  great  social 
romance,  "Les  Mis^rables,"  which  was 
issued  simultaneously  in  nine  languages, 
and  published  in  Paris,  Brussels,  London, 
New  York,  Madrid,  Berlin,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Turin.    In  1866  the  volume 
of  poetry,   "  Chansons  des  Bues  et  des 
Bois,"    intervened    before  his    second 
important    prose    work    dealing    with 
metaphysicflJ  and  social  problems,  "  Les 
Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  "  (1^66).  A  third 
descriptive  romance,    "L'Homme  qui 
Bit,"  appeared  in  1869,  the  year  follo^r- 
ing  the  death  of  his  wife  at  Brussels. 
In  1870,-after  the  disaster  of  Sedan  and 
the  flight  of  the  Empress,  Victor  Hugo 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.     In  the  elections  of 
Feb.  1871,  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Paris  to  the  National 
Assembly  at  Bordeaux,  but  he  resigned 
his  seat  on  March  8  following,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  the  majority 
to  ratify  the  election  of  Garibaldi.    On 
March    18,    1871,    a  heavy    domestic 
calamity  fell  upon  him  in  the  loss  of 
his  son  Charles,  and  within  a  few  days 
of  this  event  he  was  compelled,  on  the 
Communist  revolt,  to  leave  Paris.    Re- 
turning to  Brussels  he  offered  publicly 
an  asylum  to  the  defeated  insurgents,  a 
circumstance  which   led  to  his  expul- 
sion from  Belgium.    Returning  to  Paris 
after  the  fall  of  the  Commune,  he  issued 
"  Actes  et  Paroles,"  written  in  1870-72; 
and  this  was  followed  up  by  "  L'Ann^e 
Terrible."    In  1874  appeared  the  grand 
historical  and  political  romance,  "  Qua- 
tre-vingt-treize,"  which  was  published  on 
the  same  day  in  ten  languages.     To 
this  work  succeeded  in  1874  a  pathetic 
sketch,    "Mes  Fils,"  and  in    1876-76, 
"Avant  I'Exil,"  "  Pendant  I'Exil,"  "  De- 
puis  I'Exil,"  being  a  complete  collection 
of  Victor  Hugo's  addresses,  prations,  and 
confessions  of  faith,  <&c.  daring  the  pre- 
ceding thirty  years.  On  Jan.  80, 1876,  he 
was  elected  Senator  for  Paris.    In  1877 
appeared  the  second  part  of  the  "  L^gende 
des  Sidcles,"  "  L'Histoire  d'un  Crime," 
a  work  written  twenty-five  years  earlier, 
giving  an  account  of  the  events  attend- 
ing the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon  III., 
and  a  lighter  work,  "  L'Art  d'dtre  Grand- 
p^e."    At  the  Voltaire  centenary,  held 
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in  May  1878,  Victor  Hugo  was  the  chief 
speaker,  and  he  took  an  important  part 
in  the  International  Literary  Congress 
held  the  same  year.  "  B^ligions  et  B6- 
ligion,"  which  appeared  early  in  1880, 
was  an  attack  not  only  upon  various 
systems  of  religion,  but  also  upon  those 
who  attack  all  religion.  In  1881  ap- 
peared  "  Les  Quatre  Vents  de  TEsprit "  j 
in  1882  "  Torquemada,"  a  tragedy ;  and  in 
1883  the  last  part  of  his  great  work,  "  La 
L^gende  des  Si^cles,"  on  the  whole  the 
finest,  perhaps,  of  all  the  efforts  of  his 
genius.  Few  monarchs  have  received 
such  an  ovation  as  was  accorded  to 
Victor  Hugo  by  the  city  of  Paris  on 
Feb.  27,  1881,  when  he  became  entitled 
to  octogenarian  honours.  A  celebration 
took  place  which  was  compared  with 
that  of  Voltaire  in  1788,  and  everything 
was  done  by«the  municipality  and  the 
literary  and  artistic  world  of  Paris  to 
show  honour  to  the  national  poet.  In 
May  1885  it  became  known  that  he  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  in  spite  of  all  that 
affection,  skill,  and  science  could  devise, 
he  died  on  the  22nd  at  his  home  in 
Paris. 

Charles  Bogier. — Charles  Bogier, 
"  Belgium's  greatest  citizen,"  began 
life  as  a  journalist  at  Li^e,  and  in  the 
struggles  between  the  Belgians  and  the 
Dutch  in  1829  his  letters  against  Dutch 
supremacy  made  a  great  sensation.  In 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  1830  he 
had  raised  at  the  beginning  of  the  out- 
break a  corps  of  300  men  and  marched 
to  Brussels.  With  these,  on  Sept.  19, 
after  a  fresh  outbreak  of  mob  violence, 
he  seized  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  saved  it 
from  pillage,  and  played  a  considerable 
part  during  the  succeeding  days,  when 
Brussels  was    unsuccessfully  attacked 


by  the  troops  of  the  Prince  of  Orange- 
A  Provisional  Government  was  ap- 
pointed, of  which  Bogier  was  a  principal 
member.  Then  came  the  meeting  of 
the  States-General  at  The  Hague,  the 
vote  in  favour  of  separation,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Prmce  of  Orange  as 
head  of  a  separate  Belgian  administra- 
tion, his  recall  in  the  face  of  continued 
popular  opposition,  the  insurrection  in 
Antwerp,  the  bombardment  of  the  city 
by  the  Dutch  troops,  and  finally  the 
interference  of  the  Powers  and  an  ar- 
mistice. In  the  final  settlement  Bogier, 
who  had  voted  for  the  candidature  of 
the  Due  de  Nemours  for  the  vacant 
throne,  loyally  accepted  Leopold,  aided 
him  during  the  stormy  and  critical 
times  which  followed  his  accession, 
when  Holland,  if  not  stopped  by  France 
and  England,  would  have  reconquered 
Belgium ;  and  became,  in  1832,  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  His  career  from  that 
time  was  conspicuously  successful, 
though  from  the  nature  of  the  case  his 
influence  and  his  reputation  did  not  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
own  country.  He  was  six  times  Minister, 
the  most  memorable  of  his  ministerial 
acts  being  the  introduction  of  railways 
and  the  liberation  of  the  Scheldt.  He 
was  always  a  moderate  Liberal,  but  for 
years  past  was  equally  venerated  by  all 
parties  as  pater  patricB.  He  represented 
from  1863  until  his  death  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Toumai  in  the  Chamber. 
He  remained  unmarried,  and  was  always 
absolutely  poor.  He  died  in  a  suburb 
of  Brussels  in  a  house  presented  to 
him  by  national  subscription.  His  only 
means  of  subsistence  were  a  Govern- 
ment pension  of  6,000f.  and  about 
3,500f.  besides  annually.  He  died  at 
Brussels,  on  the  27th,  in  his  86th  year. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month : — On  the  1st,  at  Kensing- 
ton, aged  66,  Brinley  Bichards,  a  well-known  musician,  and  the  composer,  amongst 
other  popular  songs,  of  '•  God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales."  He  was  of  Welsh  birth, 
and  took  great  interest  in  the  music  of  the  Principality.  On  the  2nd,  at 
Temesvar,  aged  79,  Prince  Alexander  Karageorgevitch,  a  son  of  the  liberator  of 
Servia.  He  became,  on  the  dethroning  of  Prince  Michael  Obrenovitoh,  Prince  of 
Servia,  reigning  until  1868,  when  he  was  overthrown  by  the  Pan-Slavist  and 
Bussian  party,  and  succeeded  by  Prince  Michael  Obrenovitch.  Accused  of  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  the  latter,  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  but  acquitted 
by  the  Emperor,  since  which  time  he  lived  in  great  retirement.  On  the  same 
date,  at  Halliford-on-Thames,  aged  31,  Mrs.  Mary  LofthouBe,  an  artist  of  rare 
promise,  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Water  Colour  Society,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
artist  T.  W.  Forster.  On  the  3rd,  in  Park  Street,  aged  80,  Hon.  Eliot  Thomafl 
Torke,  for  many  years  M.P.  for  Cambridgeshire.  The  son  of  the  late  Vice-Admiral 
the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Sydney  Yorke,  K.C3.,  M.P.,  and  the  brother  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  he  was  granted  the  precedence  of  an  earl's  son  in  1836.  On 
the  8th,  aged  84,  Bev.  James  Charles  Clutterbuck,  M.A.,  for  66  years  vicar  of  Long 
Wittenham,  Berks,  and  for  many  years  Bural  Dean  of  Abingdon,  and  a  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Applying  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  science  of  geology 
to  practical  use,  he  was  an  authority  upon  all  questions  relating  to  water  supply, 
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and  he  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  "  Father  of  Hydro -Geology."  On  the  10th,  at 
Cologne,  aged  73,  Dr.  Ferdinand  von  Hiller,  a  musical  composer.  The  son  of  wealthy 
Jewish  parents,  at  Frankfort-on-Maine,  he  early  showed  aptitude  for  his  art,  which 
in  succeeding  years  he  practised  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England.  On  the 
12th,  at  Putney,  aged  68,  Philip  Smith,  the  author  of  numerous  valuable  works  in 
classical,  ecclesiastical,  and  general  literature.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  diction- 
aries edited  by  his.  brother.  Dr.  WUliam  Smithy  and  rendered  literary  assistance  to 
Dr.  Schliemann.  On  the  same  date,  aged  70^  Frances,  widow  of  first  Earl  of  Gains- 
borough, and  the  daughter  of  third  Earl  of  Koden,  J.P.  She  was  for  many  years 
a  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Queen,  and  was  created  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Victoria  and  Albert,  second  class.  On  the  13th,  at  Hackney,  aged  64,  Eev.  Henry 
Abraham  Stern,  D.D.,  for  more  than  forty  years  a  Missionary  of  the  London  Society 
for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  one  of  the  Abyssinian  captives  delivered 
by  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  in  1868.  On  the  same  date,  at  Bath,  aged  43,  Jnliana 
Horatia  Ewing,  a  well-known  writer  for  the  young.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Alfred  Gatty,  vicar  of  Ecclesfield,  and  of  the  late  Mrs.  Gatty,  also  a  well-known 
writer,  and  married  Major  Alexander  Ewing,  A.P.D.  On  the  15th,  at  Mentone, 
aged  37,  Frederick  John  Fargns,  an  author  who  was  better  known  as  "  Hugh  Con- 
way." On  the  16th,  at  the  Barracks,  Gosport,  Lient.-Colonel  Albert  Henry  Ozzard, 
who  commanded  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  at  Suakim,  having  previously  served 
throughout  the  Crimean  war,  in  the  China  expedition,  and  in  Zululand.  On  the  18th, 
aged  49,  Alphonse  de  NenviUe,  a  painter  of  battlefields,  whose  pictures  are  re- 
garded as  having  contributed  greatly  to  rouse  France  from  her  feeling  of  depression 
after  the  war.  He  was  a  native  of  St.  Omer,  and  had  studied  under  Meissonnier.  On 
the  20th,  Frederick  Frelinghnysen,  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Arthur.  His  name  is  familiar  in  England  in  connection  with  despatches  on  the  subject 
of  the  dynamite  outrages.  On  the  same  date,  at  Notting  Hill,  aged  76,  Peter  William 
Barlow,  F  B.S.,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  tot  some  time 
principal  engineer  to  the  South-Eastern  system  of  railways.  He  also  constructed 
the  Tower  Subway.  Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Shanavogue,  King's  co.,  aged  43, 
Francis  Power  Plantagenet,  thirteenth  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  He  was  a  great 
sportsman,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  Free  Masonry,  being  Provincial  Master  of 
the  Midland  Counties.  On  the  21st,  at  Rome,  aged  85,  Connt  Terenzio  Mamiani 
della  Bovere,  who  early  in  life,  taking  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
Italy,  was  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Bologna  in  1831.  Under 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  he  was  Minister  ot  the  Interior,  but  soon  retiring  from 
the  Cabinet,  he  went  to  Turin,,  founding  there,  with  Gioberti  and  others,  the  Society 
of  Italian  Unity,  and  becoming  a  naturalised  Sardinian  subject.  He  was  appointed 
l*rofessor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Turin,  and  afterwards  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  He  was  a  senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  distinguished  as 
a  poet,  a  jurisconsult,  and  a  philosopher.  On  the  23rd,  at  Cheltenham,  aged  87, 
General  Thomas  Polwbele,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  with  which  he  had  served  in 
Ncpaul,  in  Burmah,  and  the  Sutlej  campaign  of  1845-6.  On  the  same  date,  at 
Paris,  aged  68,  Theodore  Balln,  an  architect,  who,  besides  restoring  many  Paris 
churches,  was  the  reconstructor  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  was  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Fine  Arts  School,  and  was  also 
known  as  a  painter.  On  the  27th,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  80,  John  Colqahonn,  son  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Colquhoun,  eleventh  Baronet  of  Luss,  Dumbartonshire,  and  heir 
presumptive  to  his  nephew's  baronetcy.  At  one  time  in  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards, 
on  his  retirement  he  devoted  himself  to  sport,  and  was  the  author  of  **  The  Moor 
and  the  Loch/*  an  excellent  book  on  the  natural  history  of  Scotland.  On  the 
same  date,  in  Sussex  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  aged  91,  James  Moncrieff  Amott,  F.B.S., 
of  Chapel,  Fifeshire.  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  he  was  twice  its 
President,  and  was  for  many  years  Professor  of  Surgery  at  King's  College  and 
University  College,  London.  On  the  29th,  at  Bregenz,  Tyrol,  aged  63,  Alfred 
Meissner,  an  Austrian  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatic  author.  One  of  his  earliest 
productions  was  an  epic  poem,  "  Ziska,"  in  1843  ;  but  his  most  important  work  was 
a  continuation  of  his  friend  Heine's  political  satire  "  Atta  Froll."  On  the  same  date, 
at  Kirknewton,  Edinburgh,  aged  79,  Allan  Alexander  Maconochie-Welwood,  LL.D., 
of  Garvock,  Fifeshire,  and  Meadowbank,  Mid  Lothian,  formerly  Regius  Professor 
of  Roman  and  Scotch  Law  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  On  the  30th,  aged  82, 
Due  de  Noailles,  the  "  father  ^'  of  the  French  Academy.  On  the  same  date,  at 
Erchless  Castle,  Strathglass,  James  Sutherland  Chisholm,  popularly  known  as 
"  The  Chisholm."  Bom  at  Montreal,  where  his  father  had  resided  since  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  he  came  to  Scotland  in  1860,  having  succeeded,  by  the  death 
of  a  relation,  to  the  honours  and  possessions  of  his  family. 
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Prince  Charlei  Anthony  of  Hohen- 
zoUem-Sigmaringen. — Prince  Charles 
Anthony  Joachim  Zepherin  Frederic 
Mainrad  of  HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen 
was  born  on  Sept.  7, 1811.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  collateral  branch  of  the 
family  of  Hohenzollem  which  remained 
m  its  ancestral  seat  in  Swabia,  while 
tlie  other  and  more  distinguished  branch 
migrated  to  Brandenburg,  and  has  be- 
come the  imperial  family  of  Germany. 
His  father,  another  Charles  Anthony, 
was  one  of  the  numerous  German 
princes  who  found  themselves  forced  to 
bow  before  the  revolutionary  storm  of 
1848  ;  and  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son.  The  latter,  however,  reigned  for 
little  more  than  a  year,  and  on  Dec.  7, 
1849,  resigned  his  dominions  to  King 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  and  ac- 
cepted the  rdle  of  a  mediatised  prince. 
When  Prince  William  of  Prussia  be- 
came Eegcnt,  in  Oct.  1858,  it  was  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  Prince  of  Ho- 
henzollem that  he  called  to  his  aid  as 
President  of  the  new  Ministry ;  an  ap- 
pointment regarded  by  the  people 
with  equal  favour;  but  so  much  in 
the  way  of  constitutional  progress  was 
expected  from  the  Ministry  of  the  so- 
called  "New  Era"  that  it  was  fore- 
doomed to  cause  disappointment.  How- 
ever liberal  the  intentions  of  Prince 
Anthony  and  his  associates,  they  carried 
but  few  of  them  into  effect;  and  the 
Ministry,  which  held  office  till  1862, 
was  memorable  chiefly  for  the  struggle 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament 
on  the  subject  of  army  reorganisation. 
The  Prince  resumed  his  military  duties, 
and  as  military  governor  of  the  Rhine 
Province  took  up  his  residence  at  Diis- 
seldorf ,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  per- 
fecting the  system  he  had  as  a  states- 
man forced  upon  the  nation.  The  offer 
of  the  throne  of  Spain  to  his  son  Leo- 
pold in  1870  gave  rise  to  events  which 
need  not  be  more  than  referred  to. 
Foreseeing  the  danger,  he  exercised  his 
parental  authority  to  induce  his  son 
to  withdraw  from  his  candidature,  but 
without  any  effect  upon  the  march  of 
events,  and  the  fatal  war  broke  out. 
Princ3  Anthony  almost  immediately 
retired  from  his  military  duties,  and 
quitted  Diisseldorf,  where  he  had  lived 
in  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  numerous  painters  forming  the 
Diisseldorf  school.  His  artistic  and 
scientific  tastes  led  him  to  form  an  ex- 


tensive collection  of  antiquities  and 
objects  of  art  in  his  ancestral  castle  at 
Sigmaringen,  giving  it  a  place  among 
the  most  important  private  collections 
of  the  kind  in  Germany.  He  died  on 
the  2nd.  Prince  Anthony  was  married 
in  1884  to  Princess  Josephine  of  Baden. 
He  left  behind  him  his  wife  and  four 
children — Leopold,  the  ex-King-Desig- 
nate  of  Spain,  a  Lieutenant-Gteneral  in 
the  Prussian  Army;  Charles,  elected 
Prince  of  Boumania  in  1866,  and  pro- 
claimed King  in  1881 ;  Frederick,  Com- 
mander of  the  8rd  Brigade  of  Guards' 
Cavalry;  and  Marie,  married  to  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Stephanie,  died  in 
1869,  as  the  wife  of  Pedro  V.  of  Portu- 
gal ;  and  his  son  Anthony  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Koniggratz. 

Sir  Jnlins  Benedict. — Sir  Julius 
Benedict,  who  died  in  Manchester 
Square  on  the  6th,  was  bom  at  Stutt- 
gart, Nov.  27,  1804,  and  like  most 
musicians  evinced  early  love  and  apti- 
tude for  his  art.  Fortunately  his 
parents  did  not  oppose  his  natural  bias. 
He  was  placed  under  the  excellent 
concert-master  Abeille,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  became  the  pupil  of  the 
famous  pianist  Hummel  at  Weimar. 
With  him  the  youth  stayed  over  a  year, 
and  left  him  for  a  still  greater  master, 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  This  was  at 
the  beginning  of  Feb.  1821.  A  few 
months  later  the  young  man  accom- 
panied his  master  to  Berlin,  and  was 
present  at  the  memorable  production  of 
"  Der  Freischutz,*'  from  which  the  rise 
of  modem  German  opera  may  be  said 
to  date.  Again  two  years  later  he  wit- 
nessed the  first  performance  at  Vienna 
of  *'  Euryanthe,'*  Weber's  highest  effort 
in  the  sphere  of  dramatic  music.  To 
the  master  the  visit  to  the  Austrian 
capital  brought  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  temporary  succis 
d'estime  of  his  new  opera.  For  the 
pupil  the  same  visit  was  of  the  utmost 
mipoitanee.  Not  only  did  he  see  Bee- 
thoven, but  he  was  introduced  on  the 
same  occasion  to  Barbaja,  the  impre- 
sario, who  soon  afterwards,  at  Weber's 
recommendation,  engaged  him  to  con- 
duct the  German  opera  at  the  Kamth- 
nerthor  Theatre  in  Vienna.  With  Bar- 
baja he  subsequently  travelled  in  Italy, 
and  obtained  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
the  Qonductorship  at  one  of  the  most 
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important  Italian  opera-houses,  the 
San  Carlo  of  Naples.  In  this  capacity 
he  ventured  upon  his  first  flight  as  a 
composer.  His  opera  "  Giacinta  ed 
Ernesto "  was  given  at  Naples  with 
considerable  success,  and  was  followed 
in  1830  by  "I  Portoghesi  in  Goa," 
another  grand  opera,  written  essentially 
in  the  style  of  Bossini,  but  with  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  German  school  and  the  Roman- 
ticism of  Weber.  The  Germans,  how- 
ever, found  him  too  Italian,  the  Italians 
too  German;  and  this  probably  deter- 
mined Benedict  in  1834  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  England.  In  those  days  the 
annual  performances  given  by  the  most 
popular  viHuosi  were  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  London  season.  Such 
concerts  Benedict  arranged  soon  after 
his  arrival,  and  continued  without  in- 
terruption for  half  a  century,  the  fiftieth 
and  the  last  being  given  at  the  Albert 
Hall  in  June  1884.  But  his  activity 
was  not  limited  to  this.  As  a  piano- 
forte teacher,  composer,  and  conductor 
he  worked  successfully  and  incessantly 
almost  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  No- 
thing could  subdue  his  energy.  When 
on  his  seventieth  birthday  the  veteran 
composer  was  by  a  number  of  friends 
presented  with  a  service  of  plate  "  in 
appreciation  of  his  labours  during  forty 
years,"  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  rest  on  his  laurels,  es- 
pecially as  his  eyesight  was  beginning 
to  fail.  But  nothing  was  further  from 
his  mind.  He  submitted  to  an  opera- 
tion and  then  worked  on  as  hard  as 
ever,  although  he  had  (m  1879)  reluc- 
tantly to  abandon  the  conductorship  of 
the  Norwich  Festival  and  the  Liver- 
pool Philharmonic  Society,  and  to  sever 
his  connection  with  the  Monday  Popu- 
lar Concerts,  which  he  had  assisted  Mr. 
Chappell  in  founding. 

The  compositions  of  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  extend  over  almost  every  form 
of  music,  from  the  song  to  the  grand 
opera,  from  the  Hvde  to  the  symphony. 
To  give  a  list  even  of  the  more  import- 
ant of  these  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
our  space.  It  must  suffice'  to  refer  to 
his  more  successful  efforts  in  each 
branch  of  the  art.  His  most  popular 
English  opera  is  the  "Lily  of  Kil- 
larney,"  founded  upon  Boucicault's 
play,  "  The  Colleen  Bawn,'*  and  pro- 
duced in  1862  under  the  management 
of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  Harrison. 
It  has  kept  the  stage  to  the  present 
day.  Less  fortunate,  although  by  no 
means  less  meritorious,  were  his  earlier 
works,  "  The  Gipsy's  Warning  "  (1838) 
and  "  The  Brides  of  Venice  "   (1843). 


In  sacred  music  the  cantata  "  St.  Ce- 
cilia "  (Norwich  Festival,  1866)  and  the 
oratorio  "  St.  Peter,"  perhaps  its  com- 
poser's masterpiece,  should  be  named. 
The  latter  was  produced  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  of  1870,  and  in  the 
following  year  be  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  His  last  extensive 
choral  work,  "  Graziella,"  was  written 
for  and  performed  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1882. 

Admiral  Courbet.— Vice-Admiral 
Courbet  was  bom  on  June  28,  1827, 
at  Abbeville.  After  a  brilliant  entrance 
examination,  he  joined  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  1847.  In  1852  he  was  ap- 
pointed naval  ensign,  and  in  that 
capacity  showed  great  readiness  and 
varied  aptitudes  in  discharging  duties 
which  were  new  to  him.  He  made  a 
voyage  round  the  world  on  board  of  the 
Capricieitse.  As  a  lieutenant  he  joined 
the  gunnery  school-ship  Suffren,  on 
board  of  which  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  profound  scientific  studies.  In 
1873  he  received  the  full  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  conmianded  the  Savoie  in  the 
squadron  of  evolution.  He  was  then 
appointed  Governor  of  New  Caledonia. 
In  1882  he  returned  to  France,  but  he 
had  little  rest.  In  March  1883  he  was 
appointed  to  conduct  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  test  the  value  of  the  new 
types  of  ships.  While  so  engaged  he 
was  directed,  on  the  death  of  Kivi^re, 
to  take  his  place  as  Commander  of  the 
Naval  Division  of  Tonquin. 

On  board  of  the  Bayard  he  set  out 
for  the  Far  East,  where  he  arrived  early 
in  July.  He  studied  the  situation,  and 
proposed  to  attack  Hu6 ;  and  this  was 
done.  He  took  the  forts  of  Thuan-An, 
and  imposed  a  treaty  on  the  Court. 
General  Bouet  returned  to  France,  and 
Admiral  Courbet  was  appointed  to  take 
his  place.  He  left  his  ship,  established 
his  headquarters  at  Hanoi,  and  on 
Dec.  16  took  Sontay.  He  afterwards 
united  all  his  ships  and  went  with  them 
up  the  river  Min,  where  he  destroyed 
the  forts  and  defences  of  the  Chinese. 
He  next  proceeded  to  Kelung,  which  he 
seized.  Two  days  before  the  signature 
of  the  peace,  he  took  possession  of  the 
Pescadores  Islands,  directing  in  person 
the  mixed  operations  against  an  enemy 
in  very  su])erior  numbers.  This  was 
his  last  exploit ;  his  health,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  failing,  at  length 
gave  way,  and  after  much  suffering  he 
died  on  the  11th.  His  body  was  con- 
veyed to  France,  and  after  having  been 
brought  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  he 
was  interred  with  great  solemnity. 
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Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prnisia. 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  only  son  of 
Prince  Charles,  brother  of  the  Grerman 
Emperor,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  March 
20,  1828,  his  mother,  Princess  Marie  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  being  sister  of  the  Em- 
press Augusta.  As  usual  with  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem, 
he  was  devoted  at  an  early  age  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  committed  to 
the  care  of  various  military  tutors  and 
governors.  Most  eminent  of  these  was 
Major  von  Boon,  afterwards  Prussian 
Minister  of  War,  who  attended  the 
young  Prince  for  the  two  years  (1846-48) 
that  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Boon. 
In  1848  he  became  a  captain  of  foot- 
guards,  and  first  saw  active  service 
under  Marshal  Wrangel  in  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  war.  The  first  encounter 
in  which  he  was  engaged  took  place 
near  Schleswig,  in  which  he  gave  proof 
of  the  possession  of  such  tactical  talent 
that  he  was  adorned  with  the  order 
Pour  le  M^rite.  Later  he  attended  his 
uncle  Prince  William  of  Prussia  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Free  Companies 
of  Baden  in  the  capacity  of  major  of 
hussars,  having  changed  his  branch  of 
the  service.  Here  he  again  distin- 
guished himself  by  leading  a  brilliant 
charge  of  about  forty  Hussars  against 
the  Polish  legion  at  the  battle  of  Wie- 
senthal,  but  received  two  wounds,  one 
in  the  left  hand  and  one  in  the  right 
shoulder.  His  enforced  abstention 
from  military  duties  he  utilised  in  the 
study  of  military  works.  In  1852  he 
was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  First 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  two  years  after- 
wards was  elevated  to  the  command  of 
the  First  Guards  Cavalry  Brigade. 

In  1865  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
visited  Paris,  devoting  most  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  the  French  mili- 
tary system,  the  defects  of  which  he 
was  not  slow  to  perceive.  In  1859  he 
followed  the  course  of  the  Franco- 
Austrian  war  with  great  interest,  and 
embodied  the  results  of  his  criticism 
of  French  tactics  in  a  pamphlet  litho- 
graphed for  private  circulation,  but 
which  by  some  means  got  into  circu- 
lation, and  naturally  aroused  much  ill- 
feeling  in  France.  The  Prince  had  pre- 
viously written  several  other  military 
essays,  and  had  impressed  good  judges 
with  a  high  opinion  of  his  ability.  In 
1861  he  became  a  general  of  cavalry, 
and  for  the  next  ten  years  commanded 
the  3rd  army  corps,  bringing  it  to  a  high 
pitch  of  tactical  perfection.  The  im- 
portant calls  made  on  him  in  the  wars 
of  1864  and  1866  he  answered  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner.     In  the  Danish 


war  he  commanded  the  Prussian  corps 
forming  the  right  wing  of  the  allied 
army,  and  had  the  credit  of  forcing  the 
Danes  to  evacute  Denmark  and  also  of 
leading  the  Prussians  in  the  storming 
of  the  lines  of  Dtippel.  It  was  here 
that  he  acquired  from  the  soldiers  his 
popular  sobriquet  of  **  Prinz  Forwarts." 
In  the  war  of  1866  he  commanded  the 
1st  army  corps,  numbering  about 
140,000  men.  With  these  he  entered 
Bohemia  and  defeated  the  Austro- Saxon 
troops  at  Liebenau,  Podol,  and  Gits- 
chin.  He  displayed  great  generalship 
and  skill  at  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  or 
Eoniggratz.  He  was  afterwards  sus- 
pected of  having  opened  the  ball  two 
hours  sooner  than  oonunanded,  in 
order  that  he  might,  if  possible,  win 
the  deciding  victory  before  the  Crown 
Prince's  army  arrived.  However  this 
may  be,  he  made  his  dispositions  in  a 
most  masterly  manner  and  carried  on 
the  contest  for  many  hours  in  the  most 
valiant  manner  against  an  army  much 
outnumbering  his  own.  The  Crown 
Prince,  however,  did  not  reach  the  scene 
an  hour  too  soon  to  prevent  the  otherwise 
unavoidable  retreat  of  the  Prussians 
and  convert  the  battle  into  a  brilliant 
victory.  In  the  war  of  1870-71  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  had  again  frequent 
opportunities  of  displaying  his  military 
talents.  He  commanded  the  Second 
Army,  and  his  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  victories  of  Vion- 
ville,  St.  Privat,  Orleans,  Beaune-la- 
Bolande,  Vend6me,  and  Le  Mans.  It 
was  he  also  who  invested  Metz  and 
finally  compelled  Bazaine  and  his 
170,000  men  to  surrender— a  feat  of 
arms  which  was  rewarded  by  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  Field-Marshal. 

After  the  Franco-German  war  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  spent  his  time  mainly 
between  farming  at  Glienicke  and 
watching  military  spectacles  at  Berlin. 
Muscular  and  active*  though  not  so 
tall  as  the  Emperor  or  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  **  Red  Prince,"  as  he  was 
usually  called,  from  his  favourite 
Hussar  uniform,  was  in  appearance  a 
model  cavalry  officer.  He  died  sud- 
denly on  the  15th  from  apoplexy  at 
the  Chftteau  of  Glienicke,  near  Potsdam. 

Field  Marskal  Ton  Manteuffsl. — 
Edwin  Hans  Carl«  Baron  von  Man- 
teufifel,  who  died  on  the  17th,  was  bom 
at  Dresden  on  Feb.  24,  1809.  He  was 
educated  for  a  military  career,  and 
entered  the  Dragoon  Guards  at  Berlin 
in  1827,  becoming  a  lieutenant  in  the 
following  year.  In  1886-88  he  attended 
the  War  Academy,  and  attracted  the 
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attention  of  his  superior  officers  by  the 
excellence  of  the  work  which  he  did. 
This  led  to  his  appointment  as  adju- 
tant, first  to  the  Oovernor  of  Berlin, 
and  then  to  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia. 
In  the  trying  year  1848  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  King,  Frederick  William 
IV.,  and  so  supported  him  that  after- 
wards the  grateful  King  made  him  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp.  In  1852  he  became 
lieutenant-colonel,  being  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  5th  Uhlans  in  the 
following  year,  and  about  the  same 
time  he  was  sent  by  the  King  on  several 
important  missions  to  the  Courts  of 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1857 
he  was  appointed  to  the  invidious  post 
of  Chief  of  the  Military  Cabinet,  in 
which  one  of  his  duties  consisted  in 
investigating  the  personal  character  of 
the  officers'  corps,  promoting  the  de- 
serving and  weeding  out  the  worthless. 
In  this  capacity  he  claimed  to  have 
been  the  first  to  recognise  the  genius 
of  Moltke,  and  to  have  put  him  in  the 
way  of  winning  his  spurs. 

His  relations  to  the  other  great  hero 
of  the  drama  of  German  unity,  Herr 
Otto  von  Bismarck,  were  said  to  have 
been  at  first  not  of  the  most  cordial 
nature ;  Manteulfel  holding  a  steady 
alliance  with  Austria  the  true  method 
for  advancing  German  interests ;  while 
Bismarck  had  already  in  view  the  dras- 
tic measure  of  expulsion  which  he 
afterwards  put  in  force.  Manteufifel 
for  this  reason  was  said  to  have  been 
of  considerable  use  in  persuading  the 
Austrian  Government  to  join  with 
Prussia  in  the  Danish  war.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  having  in  the  mean- 
time been  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant-general,  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Schleswig,  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Prussian  Army  of  Occu- 
pation. Manteuffel,  however,  found  it 
impossible  to  establish  a  modus  Vivendi 
with  Austria,  and  the  threatening  gap 
between  the  two  countries  became  daily 
wider.  When  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties seemed  inevitable,  Manteuffel  fore- 
stalled the  Austrians  by  entering  Hol- 
stein  and  occupying  Itzhoe,  on  June  7, 
1860.  Then  followed  the  campaign  in 
Hanover   and   South   Germany,    Man- 


teuffel acting  at  first  under  Vogel  von 
Falckenstein,  but  succeeding  him  in 
the  command  of  the  main  army  on 
July  19.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
campaign  Manteuffel  was  sent  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  was  a  persona  grata,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  Russia's  consent  to 
the  arrangement  of  North  Germany. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
France,  Manteuffel  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  1st  army  corps, 
which  formed  part  of  the  First  Army, 
under  Steinmetz,  and  took  part  in  the 
campaign  that  ended  in  the  investment 
and  capitulation  of  Metz.  He  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Noisseville,  which  pre- 
vented Bazaine  from  breaking  out.  On 
the  retirement  of  Steinmetz,  Manteuffel 
succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the 
First  Army,  in  which  post  his  first  ex- 
ploit was  the  victory  of  Amiens.  This 
was  followed  up  by  the  occupation  of 
Rouen  and  by  a  victory  over  Faidherbe. 
In  the  beginning  of  1871  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  newly 
formed  South  Army,  which  he  led  in 
spite  of  hard  frost  through  the  Cdte 
d'Or  and  over  the  plateau  of  Langres, 
cut  off  the  French  army,  under  Bour- 
baki,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pontarlier 
compelled  it,  80,000  men  strong,  to 
cross  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  to  lay 
down  its  arms. 

After  the  war  Manteuffel  was  selected 
to  take  command  of  the  Gern^n  Army 
of  Occupation  left  in  France,  and  ac- 
quitted himself  in  this  difficult  post 
to  the  admiration  of  all.  His  brilliant 
services  in  the  war  were  rewarded  by 
his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Field- 
Marshal.  Subsequently  Manteuffel  was 
made  use  of  in  several  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, and  for  a  time  was  Governor  of 
Berlin.  In  1879  he  became  Governor- 
General  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  most 
onerous  and  delicate  post  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  His  rare  tact,  combining 
firmness  and  gentleness,  did  much  to 
ensure,  at  least  outwardly,  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  vanquished  in  the  rule  of 
their  conquerors.  Although  unsuccess- 
ful in  reconciling  the  ^satians  and 
Lorrainers  to  their  new  masters,  he 
established  for  himself  a  character  for 
impartiality  in  his  dealings  with  them. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month  : — On  the  2nd,  aged  24, 
Prince  Maximilian  of  Thorn  and  Taxis,  hereditary  Postmaster-General  of  Germany, 
a  member  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  First  Chamber  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Bavarian  Light  Horse.  On  the  same 
date,  at  Blackheath,  aged  67,  Sir  William  Mnir,  K.C.B.,  late  Director-General  of 
the  Army  Medical  Department.  He  served  throughout  the  Crimean  war,  in  India 
during  the  mutiny,  and  in  China,  and  as  head  of  the  Medical  Department  he 
introduced,  in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  numerous  beneficial  changes  in  the 
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position  and  duties  of  army  surgeons.  The  better  treatment  of  the  siok  soldier, 
the  greater  promptitude  of  care  for  the  wounded,  and  the  more  rapid  disembarrass- 
ment of  an  army  from  the  impediments  which  the  sick  and  wounded  create,  were 
the  objects  Sir  William  Muir  had  in  view ;  and  these  advantages  will  eonstitate 
the  best  monument  to  his  memory.  On  the  6th,  at  Giessen,  aged  62,  Profeeaor 
Bobert  von  Schlagintweit,  the  eminent  ethnographer  and  geographer.  His  name 
is  chiefly  connected  vrith  the  journey  of  scientific  investigation  made  by  him  in 
1854-57  in  Central  India  and  the  Himalayas,  which  added  many  important  facts  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  geography,  meteorology,  geology,  and  ethnology  of  that 
region.  On  the  12th,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  62,  Fleeming  Jenkin,  LL.D.,  of  Stow- 
ling  Court,  Kent,  professor  of  engineering  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The 
son  of  Captain  Charles  Jenkin,  B.N.,  he  was  educated  in  various  countries,  and 
commenced  his  engineering  career  at  Marseilles,  coming  afterwards  to  England, 
where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  profession.  On  the  same  date,  in  Paris,  aged 
64,  Bev.  Edward  Fasten  Hood,  Minister  of  Falcon  Square  Chapel,  a  popular 
theological  writer  and  an  eloquent  lecturer  and  preacher.  He  was  formerly  editor 
of  the  Eclectic  Review,  On  the  17th,  at  Tenby,  aged  72,  Sir  William  Kihnan, 
the  son  of  Sir  W.  G.  Milman,  of  Laneton,  Woodlands,  Devon,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  third  Baronet  in  1867.  He  was  the  brother  of  the  late  Bishop  Milman,  of 
Calcutta.  On  the  same  date,  at  Fulbeck,  Lincolnshire,  aged  67,  Major-C^enmral 
Walter  Fane,  G.B.,  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Edward  Fane,  rector  of  Fi^beck.  Ete 
entered  the  Indian  Army,  and  raised  a  regiment  of  irregular  cavalry  for  service  in 
China,  commanding  "  Fane's  Horse  "  in  several  actions  there.  On  the  18th,  at 
Diisseldorf,  aged  67,  William  Gamphansen,  a  celebrated  German  battle-painter. 
He  was  also  favourably  known  as  an  author.  On  the  20th,  aged  76,  PrincaM 
Caroline,  the  sister  of  Prince  Anthony  of  Hohenzollem,  whom  she  survived  lesk 
than  three  weeks.  On  the  21st,  at  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  aged  67,  William 
Sandys  Wright  Vanx,  F.B.S.,  a  distinguished  numismatist  and  Oriental  scholar. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  British  Museum  in  1841,  becoming  keeper  of  the 
Department  of  Coins  and  Medals  until  his  retirement.  He  was  Secretary  to  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society.  On  the  26th,  at  St.  Louis,  aged  35,  Count  Ton  Alt  Leiningeii 
Westerbnrg,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noble  families  of 
Germany,  who  up  to  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  were  sovereign  princes. 
He  had  lived  a  hard-working  life  of  poverty  in  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  for  several 
years.  On  the  same  date,  aged  60,  Sir  George  Henry  Scott-Donglas,  of  Springwood 
Park,  Boxburghshirc,  the  son  of  Sir  John  J.  Scott-Douglas,  whom  he  suc^eded 
as  fourth  Baronet  in  1836 ;  formerly  M.P.  for  his  county,  and  a  Brigadier-Qeneral 
of  the  Boyal  Company  of  Archers  (the  Queen's  Body  Guard)  for  Scotland,  as 
well  as  honorary  colonel  of  the  1st  battalion  of  Volunteer  Boyal  Scots  Fusiliers. 
Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Exeter,  aged  70,  John  Syer,  of  South  Hampstead,  a 
well-known  landscape  painter,  and  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours.  On  the  27th,  aged  66,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Adolphns  Frei^  Ootayios 
Liddell,  K.C.B.,  Q.C.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. A  younger  son  of  the  first  Lord  Bavensworth.  On  the  28th,  in  Warwick 
Square,  aged  66,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  William  Bobert  Vesey  Fitigerald,  O.C.B.I.,  and 
some  time  M.P.  for  Horsham.  The  son  of  the  second  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey, 
he  had  held  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Lord 
Derby's  first  Administration,  and  was  subsequently  Chief  Charity  Commissioner. 
On  Mie  same  date,  at  New  Jersey,  aged  76,  Signor  Secchi  de  Caiali,  an  Italian  patriot 
of  good  family,  who  being  compelled  to  leave  Italy  went  to  the  United  States,  and 
established  in  New  York  the  Italian  paper  L^Eco  d'ltaUa,  He  was  decorated  by 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  for  his  exertions  in  raising  subscriptions  in  America  for 
the  relief  of  tlie  relatives  of  the  dead  and  wounded  in  the  war  of  1869. 
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Bishop  of  Saliibury.— The  Bight 
Reverend  George  Moberly,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  formerly  head  master  of 
Winchester  College,  who  died  at  his 
palace  on  the  6th,  shortly  before  com- 
pleting his  82nd  year,  was  a  yoonger  son 
of  Mr.  Edward  Moberly,  whose  family 
were  extensively  engaged  as  merchants  at 
St.  Petersburg ;  his  mother  being  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Cayley,  some  time 
Consul-General  in  Russia.  Born  in  1803, 
he  was  educated  at  Winchester  College, 
whence  he  passed  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  successively 
Scholar,  Fellow,  and  Tutor.  He  took 
his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1825,  obtaining 
a  first  class  in  the  school  of  lAtercR 
HumanioreSy  and  proceeded  M.A.  in 
1829.  Having  held  one  of  the  college 
tutorships  for  some  years,  he  married, 
in  1834,  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Crokat,  of  Leghorn,  and  in  1835  he  was 
appointed  Head  Master  of  his  old  school, 
Winchester,  over  which  he  presided  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  was  appointed  rector  of 
Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  also 
canon  of  Chester.  In  1869,  on  the 
death  of  Bishop  Hamilton,  he  was  con- 
secrated to  the  See  of  Salisbury.  It  is 
said  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mozley,  in  his 
"  Reminiscences  of  Oriel  College,"  that 
Dr.  Moberly 's  elevation  was  delayed  for 
some  years  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
signed  one  of  the  many  remonstrances 
of  the  High  Church  party  against  a 
measure  in  which  he  thought  that  the 
State  sought  to  gain  an  fuivantage  at 
the  cost  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  fact 
that  his  appointment  to  Winchester 
College  removed  him  from  Oxford  daring 
the  Tractarian  controversy  secured  him 
from  the  risks  attendant  upon  ardent 
partisanship.  Once  or  twice  during  his 
reign  at  Winchester  attacks  had  been 
made  on  the  more  antiquated  portions 
of  the  public  school  system,  yet  he 
contrived  in  the  long  run  to  set  himself 
right  with  the  public;  and  probably 
few  more  effective  defences  of  the 
"  fagging  "  system,  as  distinct  from  its 
abuses,  is  to  be  found  than  that  which 
he  gave  to  the  world  as  a  preface  to  the 
second  series  of  his  "  Sermons  at  Win- 
cliester  College,"  published  in  1848. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  attached  to 
moderate  High  Church  views,  and  his 
appointment  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
episcopate  was  regarded  with  general 


approval.  On  the  burning  questions 
of  1841  he  had  contented  himself  with 
publishing  an  *' Examination  of  Dr. 
Newman's  Theory  of  Development," 
which  is  now  almost  forgotten,  and  a 
"  Letter  to  the  Master  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege "  on  the  proposed  degradation  of 
Mr.  Ward.  The  list  of  his  other  pub- 
lications includes  various  volumes  of 
sermons  and  a  volume  of  "  Letters  to 
Sir  William  Heathcote,  M.P.,  on  the 
Studies  and  Discipline  of  our  Public 
Schools." 

General  Grant.— Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
General  on  the  retired  Ust  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  eighteenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  died  on  the 
23rd,  after  a  long  illness  at  Mount 
M'Gregor,  near  Saratoga,  New  York, 
was  bom  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  at  a 
small  village  called  Pomt  Pldasant, 
April  27, 1822.  His  ancestry  was  Scotch, 
and  his  parents  were  in  humble  circum- 
stances. He  was  named  Hiram  Ulysses 
Grant,  and  during  his  infancy  his 
parents  removed  to  Georgetown,  Ohio, 
where  his  boyhood  was  passed.  He  had 
but  moderate  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion in  early  life,  and  when  seventeen 
years  of  age  the  member  of  Congress 
from  the  district  in  which  he  lived 
appointed  him  a  cadet  at  the  United 
States  MiHtary  Academy  at  West  Point, 
New  York.  By  a  blunder  his  name  in 
the  appointment  was  written  *•  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,"  and  this  name  he  had  to 
adopt.  He  served  the  usual  four  years' 
military  course  at  the  Academy  without 
special  distinction,  although  he  showed 
some  proficiency  in  mathematics,  and 
in  1843  graduated  number  twenty-one 
in  a  class  of  thirty -nine.  His  first  com- 
mission  was  brevet  second  lieatenant  of 
infantry  in  the  army,  and  he  was  sent 
to  join  a  regiment  guarding,  and  some- 
times fighting  the  Indians  on,  the  Mis- 
souri frontier,  where  he  continued  for 
two  years,  when  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  began,  and 
his  regiment  was  sent  to  the  Texan 
frontier  to  join  the  army  corps  then 
forming  under  the  command  of  General 
Zaohary  Taylor,  who  afterwards  became 
President  of  the  United  States.  On 
Sept.  80,  1845,  young  Grant  was  com- 
missioned second  lieatenant,  and  he 
entered  with  ardour  upon  the  campaign 
ot  invasion  of  Mexico,  which  began  the 
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following  spring.  He  developed  fine 
soldierly  qualities,  and  first  saw  blood> 
shed  at  the  opening  battle  of  that  in- 
vasion at  Palo  Alto  in  May  1846.  He 
took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  that  active 
campaign,  which  included  the  capture 
of  Monterey,  and  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz.  In  April  1847  Grant 
was  made  the  quartermaster  of  his 
regiment,  the  4th  Infantry,  and  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  fought  by  the 
American  troops  on  their  victorious  ad- 
vance into  the  interior  after  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz,  For  his  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Molino  del  Bey,  in  Sept. 
he  was  made  a  first  lieutenant  on  the 
field,  and  at  Chapultepec,  a  few  days 
later,  he  commanded  his  regiment,  and 
did  such  good  service  that  he  was 
brevetted  captain.  Colonel  Garland,  who 
commanded  the  brigade  to  which  his 
regiment  was  attached,  called  especial 
attention  to  Grant  in  his  report.  The 
subsequent  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
and  the  dictation  of  terms  of  peace  by 
the  victors  ended  the  war. 

When  the  United  States  troops  were 
withdrawn.    Captain     Grant    returned 
with  his  regiment,  and  was  afterwards 
located  at  various  posts  on  the  Canadian 
border.     He  married  in  1848,  his  wife 
being  the  sister  of  a  classmate.  Miss 
Julia  T.  Dent,  who  survived  him.     For 
several  years  his  life  was  without  special 
feature.     He  regiment  was  ordered  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  he  accompanied 
it,  being  for  two  years  in  California  and 
Oregon,  where  he  was  commissioned  a 
full  captain,   Aug.   5,   1853.    In    July 
1864   he  resigned  from  the  army  and 
settled  at  St.  Louis  as  a  farmer  and  real 
estate  agent.   His  business  talents  were 
poor  and  he  had  ill-success,  and  for  a 
few  years  he  tried  various  occupations 
in  civil  life  at  various  places,  finally 
going  to  Galena,  Illinois,   in  1859,  to 
join    his    father,    who  was   a   tanner. 
When  the  American  civil  war  began,  in 
the  spring  of    1861,  Grant's   fortunes 
were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  he  was  ready  for 
almost  anything  that  promised  an  im- 
provement.    The  opening  of  the  civil 
war  found  the  country  without  an  army, 
and  the  entire  North  aflame  to  raise  a 
volunteer   soldiery.     The   few  men   in 
different  parts  of  the  States  who  had 
been  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and 
particularly  those  who  had  seen  active 
service  in  Mexico  and  on  the  frontier, 
at  once  advanced  to  a  high  place  in  the 
popular  estimation,  as  the  main  reliance 
in  officering  the  new  force.    A  company 
of   volunteer    troops    was     formed    at 
Galena  and  selected  Grant  for  its  cap- 
tain.   He  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age 


when,  a  day  or  two  after  the  firing  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  he  marched  his  company 
to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illinois, 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  Governor  Yates  at  onoe 
selected  Captain  Grtot  as  his  aide- 
de-camp  and  mustering  officer  to  organ- 
ise the  State  troops  of  Illinois,  and 
this  service  occupied  him  nearly  two 
months.  He  organised  twenty-one  regi- 
ments, and  on  June  17,  1861,  was  com- 
missioned as  colonel  of  the  21st  Illinois 
Regiment.  During  the  remainder  of 
this  month  he  drilled  his  regiment,  and 
in  July  crossed  over  the  Mississippi 
river  and  was  ordered  to  guard  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Bailroad, 
which  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  was  in  constant 
danger  of  destruction  by  guerilla  raids. 
Promotion  was  rapid  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Civil  War,  especially  for  veteran 
officers,  and  August  found  him  practi- 
cally in  command  of  all  the  troops  in 
Northern  Missouri,  which  formed  part  of 
the  force  under  General  John  Pope,  and 
on  Aug.  23  Grant  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  his  commission 
■  being  dated  May  17,  1861. 

The  qualities  of  General  Grant,  both 
as  a  fighter  and  as  a  strategist,  were 
early  recognised,  and  his  remarkable 
military  career  may  be  regarded  as  be- 
ginning in  August,  when  he  was  sent  to 
take  command  at  Cairo,  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  But  his  first  important  achieve- 
ment was  to  secure  for  the  Federal 
cause  Paducah,  in  Missouri,  and  with 
it  the  whole  State  of  Kentucky.  On 
Nov.  7,  1861,  Brigadier-General  Grant 
was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Belmont 
by  Bishop  Polk.  Grant,  however,  had 
already  established  a  reputation  for 
courage  and  persistency,  and  in  Jan. 
1862  made  an  able  reconnaissance  to 
the  rear  of  Columbus.  In  the  next 
month  he  was  appointed  Commander 
of  the  Army  of  West  Tennessee,  and 
took  Fort  Henry  on  Feb.  6,  Fort 
Donelson,  with  •15,000  prisoners,  on  the 
16th,  and  Nashville  itself  on  the  2drd. 
He,  then  became  a  major-general,  and 
advanced  up  the  river  Tennessee  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing.  On  April  6  and  7  great 
battles  were  fought  at  Shiloh  or  Pittsburg 
Landing,  near  Corinth,  the  Confederates 
getting  the  advantage  after  a  long  and 
sanguinary  struggle,  but  paying  heavily 
for  their  success  in  the  loss  of  their 
able  general,  Albert  Johnstone.  At  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  under  General  Hal- 
leck,  which  immediately  followed.  Grant 
was  second  in  command.  At  the  end  of 
May,  Beauregard  and  the  Confederate 
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forces  retreated  from  CJorinth,  closely 
pursued  by  Halleck  and  Grant.  Hal- 
leck  was  soon,  however,  sent  for  to 
Washington,  and  in  July  superseded 
the  temporarily  discredited  McClellan, 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Federal 
forces.  Grant  taking  his  place  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

He  was  already  looked  upon  as  one 
of   the   rising  men,   and   towards   the 
close   of  the  year  was   nominated  to 
supersede  Sherman   before   Vicksburg. 
Grant's    great    opportunity    had    now 
come.    He   was   at  the  head  of   four 
corps,  and  his  work  was  to  reduce  the 
great  Confederate  stronghold    on    the 
Mississippi  river.  He  had  already  begun 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  keeping  peg- 
ging away,  and  his  repeated  and  per- 
sistent attacks  on  Vicksburg,  sometimes 
repulsed  with  great  loss  of  life,  resulted 
at  last  in  its  capture  on  July  4,  1863, 
and  Fort  Hudson  fell  soon  afterwards. 
Meanwhile  there  had  been  great  Federal 
losses  and  defeats  in  other  parts  of  the 
vast   field   of  war.     McClellan  had  re- 
treated   from    Harrison's    Landing   in 
August,  and  in  the  same  month  Pope 
and   McDowell  had   been   defeated   by 
Lee  at  BuUrun.     Confederate  General 
Stuart  had  crossed  the  Potomac   and 
threatened  Washington  in  October,  and 
Burnside  had  been  totally  defeated  in 
the  middle  of  December.    The  eyes  of 
the  Republic  were  already  turning  to 
Grant  as  the  most  persistent  and  suc- 
cessful of  its  generals.     The  successive 
failures  in  the  east,  in  the  campaigns 
made  in  Virginia  by  various  generals 
for  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  capi- 
tal at  Richmond,  caused  a  popular  de- 
mand that  the  young  commander  who 
had   so   distinguished  himself   in   the 
west  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  what 
was  regarded  as   the   chief  theatre  of 
the  war.     When  Congress  convened  in 
Dec.    1863    the    first   measure  passed 
was  a  resolution  ordering  a  gold  medal 
to  be  struck  for  Grant,  and  returning 
thanks   to    him   and   his   army.     His 
name  was   on  every  tongue,  and,  pre- 
paratory to  giving  him  control  of  all  the 
armies,  Congress  in  March  1864  created 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Army,   and   President    Lincoln   imme- 
diately appointed  him.     When  his  ap- 
pointment was  announced  he  at  once 
went  to  Washington,  arriving  March  9, 
and  received  his  commission.     He  was 
given  entire  control  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  all  the  campaigns  against  the 
Confederacy.     Never  before  during  the 
war  had  any  general  in  the  field  com- 
manded all  the  Union  armies.    All  pre- 
vious generals  in   Virginia   had   been 


tranmiielled  and  thwarted  by  the  powers 
in  Washington.  This  political  inter- 
ference was  thenceforward  to  cease; 
and  it  did  cease  in  reality,  Grant  during 
the  remaining  year  of  the  war  being  an 
autocrat  whose  will  was  the  supreme 
law  in  military  affairs.  He  returned  to 
the  west,  and  at  Nashville,  March  17, 
issued  his  order  taking  command,  an- 
nouncing that  his  "  headquarters  would 
be  in  the  field  "  and  with  the  "  Army  of 
the  Potomac."  He  had  nearly  700,000 
men  in  active  service  under  hun. 

At  Nashville,  in  connection  with 
General  Sherman,  he  planned  two  cam- 
paigns, east  and  west  of  the  mountains. 
Sherman  was  to  operate  against  John- 
stone's forces  at  Atlanta,  Georgia ;  and 
Meade  was  to  move  against  Lee  at  Rich- 
mond, the  latter  movement  being  super- 
vised by  General  Grant  in  person.  The 
movement  against  Richmond  began  May 
3,  1864,  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month 
the  first  of  the  terrible  "  Battles  of  the 
Wilderness  "  was  commenced,  which  at 
their  conclusion  left  the  Union  troops 
with  losses  of  over  41,000  men,  but 
which  enabled  Grant  to  establish 
himself  opposite  Petersburg  and  com- 
mence the  final  struggle  of  the  war.  It 
was  to  be  won  by  sheer  persistency,  and 
Grant  possessed  the  endurance  needful 
for  such  a  struggle.  Sherman  mean- 
while was  making  his  historic  raid 
through  the  Confederacy  from  Atlanta 
to  the  sea.  Around  Richmond  the 
battle  raged  loud  and  long,  with  vary- 
ing fortunes  but  unvarying  loss  to  both 
sides.  At  length,  on  April  2  and  3, 1865, 
the  Confederate  army,  under  Lee,  eva- 
cuated Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and 
General  Grant  occupied  both  places.  On 
April  9  the  Confederate  general  and  the 
army  of  Virginia  surrendered  to  General 
Grant  at  Appomatox  Court-house.  The 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  left 
the  successful  soldier  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  Republic ;  and  his  loyalty, 
his  courage,  and  Republican  honesty  and 
simplicity  of  purpose  brought  his  coun- 
try safely  through  the  most  danfferous 
period  of  its  modem  history.  His  re- 
ception at  New  York  in  June  was  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  his  great 
career. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  brought  his  ill- 
starred  Presidency  to  an  end  it  was 
natural  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Re- 
publican party  should  turn  towards  the 
successful  soldier  who  had  saved  the 
State.  He  had  been  for  a  short  time 
Secretary  at  War  under  President  John- 
son, but  had  not  given  any  sign  of  great 
administrative  power.  He  was  chosen 
President,  however,  by  an  overwhelming 
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majority,  and  his  election  was  received 
with  acclamation  by  the  country.  In 
March  1869  he  assumed  the  office,  and 
devoted  himself  forthwith  to  the  task 
of  Southern  reconstruction,  which  had 
been  delayed  by  the  quarrels  and  want 
of  harmony  during  Johnson's  rule. 
Congress  was  in  close  sympathy  with 
the  President,  and  the  work  of  Southern 
recuperation  was  successfully  conducted. 
The  most  prominent  event  of  Presi- 
dent Grant's  first  administration,  how- 
ever, was  the  negotiation  of  the  Alabama 
Claims  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  in 
May  1871,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Geneva  Award,  in  1872,  of  a  gross  sum 
of  /15,500,000,  to  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  for  damages  to  American  com- 
merce by  Confederate  cruisers  fitted  out 
in  British  ports.  The  first  movement 
for  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service  in 
the  United  States  was  also  begun  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  by 
President  Grant  in  1871  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Civil  Service.  The 
Bepublican  Convention  held  in  June 
1872  re-nominated  Grant  for  President, 
and  there  was  a  slight  secession  from 
the  party,  led  by  the  New  York  Tribune, 
in  consequence.  This  party,  who  called 
themselves  the  "  Liberal  Republicans," 
nominated  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  of 
the  Tribune^  for  President,  and  the 
Democrats  endorsed  him.  Grant  was 
easily  elected  in  Nov.  1872,  and  Greeley 
died  soon  after  the  election.  Upon 
Grant's  second  inauguration  in  1873 
his  salary  was  increased  to  /50,000. 
During  this  second  term  much  attention 
was  given  to  the  preparations  for  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  American  In- 
dependence, and  in  May  1876,  to  com- 
memorate that  event,  he  opened  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition,  the  first  Inter- 
national Fair  held  in  America. 

At  the  end  of  his  second  term  of 
office  many  of  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters were  anxious  to  run  him  for  a 
"  third  term,"  but  public  opinion  was 
opposed  to  this,  and  after  a  prolonged 
contest,  during  which  Grant's  name 
was  not  brought  forward  as  a  candidate, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Grant  retired  March  5,  1877. 

The  same  year  a  tour  was  planned 
for  him  round  the  world,  and  he  sailed 
from  Philadelphia  for  Europe  and  the 
East,  being  everywhere  received  with 
the  highest  honours  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  great  Republic. 
His  visit  was  particularly  appreciated 
in  the  East,  and  the  friendships  formed 
with  the  Governments  of  China  and 
Japan  were  continued  to  the  close  of  his 
career,  the  Ministers  of  both  nations  in 


America  making  him  their  constant 
adviser.  He  returned  to  San  Franoisoo  at 
the  close  of  1879,  and,  after  a  journey 
across  the  continent  which  was  a  con- 
stant ovation,  his  tour  round  the  world 
terminated  at  Philadelphia,  the  starting 
point,  with  a  succession  of  brilliant 
pageants  that  at  once  pointed  to  him  as 
the  most  formidable  Republican  candi- 
date for  President.  At  the  Republican 
Nominating  Convention  in  June  1880 
at  Chicago  his  supporters  made  a  gal- 
lant but  unsuccessful  fight,  James  A. 
Garfield  being  finally  elected.  General 
Grant  afterwards  resided  in  New  York 
City,  and  began  to  devote  some  atten- 
tion to  commercial  matters,  especially 
in  their  relations  with  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America.  He  made  visits  to  those 
countries,  and,  representing  the  United 
States  Government,  negotiated  a  Mexi- 
can reciprocity  treaty.  His  business 
talents  were  small,  however,  and  to  this, 
with  the  penchant  his  sons  always  had 
for  speculation,  may  be  traced  the 
financial  misfortunes  that  clouded  his 
closing  years.  His  later  life  indeed 
seemed  mainly  a  series  of  misfortunes. 
On  the  eve  of  Christmas  1888  he 
slipped  and  fell  on  the  ice  in  front  of 
his  residence,  and  sustained  severe  in- 
juries to  the  hip,  which  necessitated  his 
afterwards  going  about  on  crutches. 
The  wild  speculations  of  his  sons  with 
their  partner  Ward,  conducted  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  General,  began  to 
culminate  soon  afterwards,  and  caused 
their  suspension,  the  collapse  of  the 
Marine  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  a  general  Wall-street  panic  in  the 
spring  of  1884,  Ferdinand  Ward,  the 
guilty  partner,  being  put  in  gaol.  This 
failure  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Gteneral 
Grant,  who  had  imagined  himself  up  to 
then  wealthy.  On  the  eve  of  the  failure 
he  had  borrowed  /150,000  from  Mr.  W. 
H.  Vanderbilt,  with  other  sums  from 
other  friends,  all  of  which  was  sunk 
with  the  general  wreck.  Vanderbilt 
generously  forgave  his  debt,  but  Grant 
would  not  accept  his  property  back, 
and  the  sorrows  that  followed  broke 
down  his  health.  Excessive  smoking 
had  produced  a  cancer  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue ;  he  was  racked  by  neuralgic 
pains  which  necessitated  the  drawing 
of  several  of  his  teeth ;  and  his  hip- 
trouble  and  lameness  gave  him  extreme 
annoyance.  He  bore  his  prolonged  and 
painful  illness,  however,  with  charac- 
teristic fortitude  and  patience,  busying 
himself  with  the  preparation  of  his 
"  Memoirs  "  up  to  Uie  very  dose  of  his 
painful  life. 
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Sir  Moses  Montefiore. — Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  the  son  of  Joseph  Monte- 
fiore, a  not  very  wealthy  Jewish  mer- 
chant, was  bom  at  Leghorn,  Oct.  24, 
1784.  Returning  to  England  with  his 
parents,  Moses  Montefiore  was  educated 
privately,  articled  to  Mr.  Robert  John- 
son, a  wholesale  tea  merchant  in  East- 
cheap,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Stock 
Exchange,  where  his  uncle  purchased 
for  him,  for  1,200Z.,  the  right  to  practise 
as  one  of  the  twelve  Jewish  brokers. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  invasion  panic 
in  1803  Moses  Montefiore  joined  a 
Surrey  volunteer  regiment  (he  lived  at 
Kennington-terrace),  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  became  very  popu- 
lar on  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  he 
began  the  publication  of  a  regular  prioe- 
Hst  of  securities,  was  joined  in  business 
by  his  brother  Abraham,  and  became 
connected  in  business  and  by  marriage 
with  Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild.  The 
two  friends  married,  in  1812,  sisters, 
daughters  of  Levy  Barent  Cohen,  a 
merchant  of  Dutch  descent,  greatly  re- 
spected for  his  wealth  and  benevolence. 
Abraham  Montefiore,  moreover,  wedded 
Henrietta  Rothschild,  sister  of  the  great 
financier,  and  thus  established  another 
bond  of  union  between  the  families.  It 
was  in  1813  that  Mr.  Rothschild  brought 
out  the  British  loan  for  12,000,000Z. 
for  warlike  operations  against  Napoleon 
Bonaparte ;  and  henceforward  the 
brothers  Montefiore  were  associated  with 
the  transactions  of  the  house  of  Roth- 
schild. He  lived  next  door  to  Mr. 
Rothschild,  and  has  himself  described 
how  "  N.  M.  Rothschild,"  as  Sir  Moses 
was  wont  to  call  his  brother-in-law  in 
speaking  of  him  to  other  persons,  roused 
him  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
give  news  of  the  escape  from  Elba, 
which  Mr.  Rothschild  was  able  to  com- 
municate to  the  Ministry. 

In  1824  Mr.  Montefiore  retired  from 
business  and  settled  in  Park-lane,  Mr. 
Rothschild  removing  at  about  the  same 
time  to  Piccadilly,  where  he  long  occu- 
pied a  house  now  the  property  of  the 
Savile  Club.  "  Thank  God,  and  be  con- 
tent !  "  was  his  wife's  behest  to  Mr. 
Montefiore,  and  he  was  henceforth  only 
occupied  with  duties  of  a  semi-public 
nature,  as  iii  founding,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friends,  the  Alliance  Fire,  Life, 
and  Marine  Insurance  Office,  the  Im- 
perial Continental  Gas  Association,  and 
the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland.  In 
connection  with  the  Irish  banking  busi- 
ness Sir  Moses  went  twice  round  Ireland, 
and  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
Londonderry. 

It  was  in  1827  that  Mr.  Montefiore 


undertook  the  pilgrimage  which  coloured 
the  whole  of  his  future  existence.  He 
had  been  known  as  a  pious  and  benevo- 
lent man,  and  as  one  who,  while  reverent 
of  tradition,  controlled  it  by  good  sense, 
as  in  seeking  his  wife  from  among  the 
**  German  "  Jews,  although  himself  a 
member  of  the  Sephardic  or  Spanish 
synagogue.  But  his  life-long  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  his  oppressed  brethren 
in  the  East  dates  &om  his  visit  to 
Palestine  in  1827.  The  way  to  Pales- 
tine then  lay  through  Egypt.  A  meet- 
ing with  Mehemet  Ali  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  lasting  friendship,  but  Mr. 
Salt,  the  British  Consul,  warned  the 
travellers  strongly  against  proceeding 
to  Palestine.  They  would  be  sold  for 
slaves ;  he  trembled  to  think  what  would 
become  of  Mrs.  Montefiore.  This  pair 
of  travellersihowever,  were  not  easily 
frightened.  They  sailed  to  Jaffa  and 
rode  in  to  Jerusalem, "  a  fallen,  desolate, 
and  abject "  city,  as  Lady  Montefiore 
described  it.  They  found  the  Jews  very 
poor  and  miserable,  dwelling  like  conies 
in  the  clefts  in  the  rooks,  oppressed  by 
officials,  paying  300Z.  a  year  for  the 
melancholy  privilege  of  weeping  at  the 
wall  known  as  the  Wailing  Place  of 
Jerusalem.  After  administering  bounti- 
ful alms,  and  making  still  more  fruitful 
inquiries  into  the  possibility  of  a  per- 
manent amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  by  stimulating  industry,  the 
Montefiores  returned  to  Alexandria, 
where  they  heard  Arab  women  lament- 
ing in  the  street  the  defeat  of  Navarino. 
Afterwards  they  themselves  brought 
home  some  of  Codrington's  despatches. 
In  1837  Montefiore  was  elected  sheriff 
of  London  and  Middlesex.  A  year 
before,  he  had  been  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  As  sheriff  at 
the  Coronation,  Moses  Montefiore  was 
knighted  by  the  Queen.  Immediately 
after  he  had  served  his  year,  of  which 
the  most  noteworthy  incident  was  that 
he  obtained  a  pardon  for  the  only 
culprit  sentenced  to  death  during 
his  shrievalty.  Sir  Moses  and  Lady 
Montefiore  departed  on  their  second 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  They 
visited  on  the  way  the  seven  synagogues 
of  Rome,  making  valuable  benefactions 
to  the  congregations.  At  Malta  news 
met  them  that  the  plague  was  raging  at 
Jerusalem.  Sir  Moses  accordingly  pro- 
posed to  proceed  alone,  but  to  this 
Lady  Montefiore  strongly  objected,  and 
they  pursued  their  journey  together. 
This  time  they  were  received  in  Jerusa- 
lem with  the  most  brilliant  ceremony 
as  the  friends  of  the  Egyptian  ruler, 
and  the  benefactors  of  all.    After  dis- 
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tributing  funds  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Chief  Babbi,  Sir  Moses  returned  to 
Beyrout  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  introducing  agriculture  among  the 
Jews  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  obtained 
from  Mehemet  Ali  a  decree  authorising 
the  Jews  to  acquire  land,  and  was  pre- 
paring an  extensive  scheme  for  farming 
the  soil  of  Palestine  by  the  descendants 
of  those  who  anciently  possessed  it, 
when  political  disturbances  overturned 
all  the  plans  formed,  and  rendered 
valueless  the  privileges  acquired.  The 
Sultan  sent  his  armies  against  Syria, 
Acre  was  bombarded,  and  the  rule*  of 
Mehemet  Ali  was  destroyed. 

In  1840,  the  blood  accusation,  the 
terrible  and  lying  charge  that  the  Jews 
offer  up  human  sacrifice,  was  stirred 
against  them  in  Bhodes  and  Damascus. 
In  both  these  places  the  populace  de- 
manded the  blood  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
local  authorities  were  not  averse  to  im- 
prisoning such  as  could  afford  ransom. 
Some  of  these  victims  perished  in  cap- 
tivity. Sir  Moses  Montefiore  called 
upon  his  fellow-citizens  to  express  their 
disbelief  in  the  charge  and  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  oppressed  Israelites. 
The  Lord  Mayor  presided  over  a  public 
meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  Lord 
Palmerston  received  a  deputation,  and 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  at  once  started  for 
Alexandria  and  Constantinople  to  de- 
mand a  fair  trial  for  the  accused,  and 
the  surviving  prisoners  were  released. 
Furthermore,  the  Sultan  in  response  to 
Sir  Moses*  appeal  issued  the  firman  of 
12th  Bamazan,  1256,  which,  discussing 
the  inveterate  calumny,  referred  to  the 
Biblical  maxim  which  prohibits  Jews 
from  using  the  blood  even  of  animals, 
and  dismissed  as  groundless  the  charge 
that  they  employ  human  blood.  The 
firman  also  declared  the  equality  before 
the  law  of  the  Jewish  nation  with  the 
other  subjects  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  and  forbade  any  molestation 
of  them  in  their  religious  or  temporal 
concerns.  Finding  the  Hebrew  congre- 
gations almost  wholly  illiterate,  he  ar- 
ranged with  theBabbis  that  the  Turkish 
language  should  be  taught  in  their 
schools.  The  result  of  the  mission  of 
1840  was  felt  to  be  so  momentous  that 
it  was  proposed  in  Germany  to  institute 
a  new  Purim  in  its  honour. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  next  mission 
was  to  Bussia.  In  the  wintry  weather 
of  February  and  March  he  travelled  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  induce  the  Czar  to 
recall  a  ukase  which  he  had  issued 
ordering  the  removal  into  the  interior  of 
all  Jews  living  within  fifty  versts  of  the 


frontier.  With  the  good  offices  of  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  and  the  commercial 
results  of  the  measure  being  foreseen, 
it  was  recalled.  On  his  return  several 
members  of  the  Boyal  House  attended 
a  reception  given  in  his  honour  by  the 
late  Charlotte  Baroness  de  Bothschild, 
at  Gunnersbury,  and  the  Queen  oon' 
ferred  upon  him  a  baronetcy. 

In  1858  Sir  Moses  travelled  to  Bome, 
where  he  was  less  successful,  for  Car- 
dinal Antonelli  refused  to  give  up  the 
child  Mortara,  surreptitiously  l)aptized 
by  a  nurse  and  stolen  from  his  mother, 
who  died  of  grief. 

In  1860  Montefiore  headed  the  sub- 
scription for  the  relief  of  the  misery  of 
the  Christians  of  Syria,  who  had  been 
attacked  by  the  Druses  of  Mount  Leba- 
non. His  letter  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  TifneSt  and  resulted  in  the  col- 
lection of  more  than  22,500Z.  We  can- 
not describe  all  his  journeys  to  the 
Holy  Land,  which  he  visited  seven  times 
in  all,  on  the  last  occasion  when  he  was 
more  than  ninety  years  of  age.  Whole 
cities  went  out  to  meet  him  on  the  way, 
sermons  were  preached,  odes  composed 
in  his  honour.  In  Palestine  he  endowed 
hospitals  and  alms-houses,  set  on  foot 
agricultural  enterprises,  planted  gardens, 
built  synagogues  and  tombs.  Besides 
his  own  benefactions,  he  was  often 
chosen  to  administer  the  charities  of 
others,  as,  for  example,  by  Juda  Touro, 
New  Orleans,  who  left  large  sums  at 
his  disposal  for  improvements  in 
Jerusalem.  He  pleaded  with  a  later 
Czar  (Alexander  II.)  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  with  the  King  of  Boumania  at 
Bucharest  for  his  brethren,  crossed  the 
great  desert  on  a  litter  to  the  city 
of  Morocco  and  procured  a  milder 
treatment  for  Jews  tortured  by  bar- 
barians. In  more  recent  years  he  sent 
letters  to  every  member  of  the  Hun- 
garian Legislature  exposing  the  iniquity 
of  the  false  blood  accusation  at  Tisza 
Eslar,  and  urged  upon  Lords  Beacons- 
field  and  Salisbury  the  cause  of  the  Jews 
of  Boumania,  whose  condition  he  hoped 
would  have  been  permanently  regulated 
and  improved  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Judith,  Lady  Montefiore,  the  companion 
of  his  travels,  died  in  1862.  He  built  in 
her  memory  a  college  at  Bamsgate,  where 
Babbis  maintained  by  his  benevolence 
might  pass  their  days  in  prayer  and 
study  of  the  law.  He  also  founded  in 
her  memory  scholarships  and  prizes  for 
girls  and  boys.  The  mausoleum  at 
Bamsgate  in  which  she  was  buried  was 
a  model  of  the  building  called  the  tomb 
of  Bachel  on  the  road  from  Bethlehem 
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to  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  often  visited 
with  her. 

Sir  Moses'  entry  into  his  100th 
year  on  the  Nov.  8,  1883  (correspond- 
ing with  8th  Heshvan,  5643),  was 
celebrated  as  a  public  holiday  at 
Ramsgate,  where  his  liberal  but  dis- 
criminating charities,  administered  by 
the  local  clergy  of  all  denominations, 
and  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality, had  made  him  most  popular. 
The  occasion  became,  by  reason  of  the 
widespread  public  interest  aroused,  one 
of  national  significance,  and  the  Queen 
herself  telegraphed,  "  I  congratulate  you 
sincerely  on  your  entering  into  the  hun- 
dredth year  of  a  useful  and  honourable 
life."     The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke 


of  Edinburgh,  the  City  of  London, 
and  hundreds  of  representative  bodies 
sent  similar  messages.  At  Jerusalem 
and  among  the  Jewish  congregations 
throughout  the  world  specif  prayers 
were  offered  up  and  services  held.  The 
Lord  Mayor  attended  the  special  service 
held  Oct.  26,  1884,  m  London  on  the 
completion  of  Sir  Moses'  century  of 
existence,  and  the  commemorations  at 
Bamsgate  and  throughout  the  country 
and  the  world  in  churches  and  syna- 
gogues were  still  more  striking  than 
that  of  1883.  His  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  28th  inst.,  resulted  from  the 
gradual  and  peaceful  decline  of  old  age, 
and  he  retained  the  use  of  his  faculties 
almost  to  the  last. 


During  the  month  the  following  deaths  also  took  place : — On  the  4th,  at  the 
baths  of  Tueffer,  aged  81,  Duke  Alexander  of  Wartembnrg,  General  of  Cavalry  in 
the  Austrian  Army,  father  of  the  Duke  of  Teck,  who  married  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge.  On  the  same  date,  at  Brighton,  Bear-Admiral  John  Crawford  Wilion, 
Admiral  Superintendent  of  Devonport  Dockyard.  When  serving  on  the  Australian 
station  he  displayed  great  activity  in  putting  down  the  Polynesian  slave-trade. 
On  the  7th,  aged  72,  David  Evans,  **  Dewi  Haran,"  the  well-known  Welsh  bard, 
who  had  contributed  much  to  Welsh  literature  and  poetry.  On  the  same  date,  at 
Quebec,  aged  64,  John  Stonghton  Dennis,  C.M.G.,  late  Deputy  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  Canada,  for  many  years  connected  with  important  public  surveys  and 
explorations,  and  who  in  1855  took  an  active  part  in  organising  the  volunteer  move- 
ment in  Canada.  On  the  8th,  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  aged  76,  Baron  Moritz 
Wodianer  von  Capriora,  head  of  the  well-known  banking  firm  in  Vienna  and  Buda- 
Pesth.  Occupying  a  high  position  in  the  Austrian  world  of  finance,  he  was  created 
a  baron  by  the  Emperor,  and  was  a  life  peer  in  the  Hungarian  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  same  date,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  91,  William  Veitch,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished 
Greek  scholar,  celebrated  for  his  edition  of  Homer's  **  Iliad,"  and  for  valuable  service 
rendered  to  scholarship  in  the  revision  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  "  Lexicon."  On  the 
12th,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Maria  Weston  Chapman,  who  for  manyycArs  laboured  with  the 
late  Mr.  Lloyd  Garrison  and  others  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  She  edited  the  biography  of  Harriet  Martineau,  who  had  committed  to 
her  all  the  papers  and  manuscripts  connected  with  her  literary  life.  On  the  14th, 
at  Baden-Baden,  General  von  Wright,  an  Englishman  who  held  a  distinguished 
position  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Prussian  Army,  which  he  entered  in  1821.  On 
the  loth,  in  Eccleston  Square,  aged  83,  Hon.  Henry  Spencer  Law,  the  son  of  first 
Baron  Ellenborough.  He  was  formerly  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  acted  as 
private  secretary  to  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  when  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Docquets,  which  office  he  held  until  its 
abolition.  On  the  16th,  at  Oakdene,  Guildford,  aged  68,  William  Graham,  of 
Grosvenor  Place,  formerly  M.P.  for  Glasgow,  and  a  well-known  art  connoisseur  and 
picture  collector.  On  the  17th,  in  Sussex  Gardens,  aged  84,  General  John  Ffolliott 
Crofton,  Colonel  of  the  6th  (Boyal  Warwickshire)  Begiment,  son  of  Bev.  Henry 
Crofton.  On  the  18th,  at  Madrid,  Senor  Candido  Nooedal,  a  prominent  leader  of 
the  Carlist  party  in  Spain.  On  the  19th,  aged  63,  Shahzadah  Saltan  Bikander,  the 
head  of  the  Sudozai  family  of  Afghans.  He  enjoyed  the  largest  pension  ever 
granted  by  the  Indian  Government  to  a  deposed  prince  residing  in  India,  which  was 
further  increased  after  his  loyal  service  during  the  Indian  mutiny.  On  the  22nd, 
at  Agra,  aged  oO,  Colonel  Frederic  Macnaghten  Armstrong,  C.B.,  who  commanded 
the  45th  B.N.I,  throughout  the  Afghan  campaigns  of  1879  80  and  1880-81.  On 
the  23rd,  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  aged  61,  Sir  George  Wigram  Allen, 
K.C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  son  of  the  late  James  Allen,  of 
Sydney,  he  was  born  and  educated  in  the  colony.  On  the  24th,  at  South  Kensington, 
aged  73,  Hon.  James  Aagaetufl  Erekine,  of  Marple  Southsea,  late  Assistant 
Commissary -General.  The  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  David  Erskine,  and  the 
brother  of  the  12th  Earl  of  Kellie,  he  was  raised,  on  the  latter 's  succession  to 
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the  earldom,  to  the  rank  and  precedence  of  an  earl's  son.  He  at  one  time  had  held 
a  captain's  commission  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  On  the  25th,  at 
Home,  aged  73,  Cardinal  Kina,  late  Secretary  of  State  to  Pope  Leo  Xm.,  Prefect  of 
the  Apostolical  Palace,  and  Administrator  of  the  property  of  the  Holy  See.  On  the 
26th,  at  Sarratt  Hall,  Herts,  aged  62,  Major-General  Charlei  William  Milei,  late 
of  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  He  served  with  the  Ghoorka  force  on  the  frontier  of 
Oude  in  1857,  and  afterwards  with  Frank's  Column  in  the  Oude  campaign,  and 
assisted  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow.  On  the  27th,  at  Brethy  Park,  aged 
82,  Dowager  Conntesi  of  Chesterfield,  the  widow  of  the  fourth  Earl  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  first  Lord  Forester.  On  the  same  date,  at  Bome,  aged  85,  Penly  Williuna, 
a  well-known  portrait  and  landscape  painter.  On  the  29th,  at  Paris,  aged  85,  K. 
Henri  Milne-Edwards,  President  of  the  French  Scientific  Association,  and  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  scientific  works.  He  was  of  English  parentage,  from 
Jamaica.  On  the  30th,  at  Clyst  St.  Q^orge,  Devon,  aged  95,  Bev.  Henry  Thomas 
Ellaoombe,  rector  of  the  parish,  the  author  of  several  privately  printed  books,  and 
a  well-known  archteologist.  On  the  31st,  at  Clapham,  aged  54,  Robert  F.  Fairlie, 
C.B.,  an  engineer  who  devoted  himself  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  rail- 
ways. He  made  great  improvements  in  engines,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the 
engine  which  bears  his  name.  On  the  same  date,  at  Avenue  Boad,  N.W.,  aged  77, 
Felix  John  de  Hamel,  late  Solicitor  for  Her  Majesty's  Customs.  The  son  of  tiie 
late  Comte  Bruno  de  Hamel,  an  emigrant  of  the  French  Bevolution,  he  was 
admitted  as  a  solicitor,  and  for  long  filled  the  above  office.  He  undertook  the  task 
of  consolidating  the  numerous  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  Customs.  Also 
in  this  month  Snltan  Abdul  Mnnin,  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  Brunai  in  the 
island  of  Borneo.  He  is  said  to  have  attained  the  age  of  114,  and  had  reigned 
thirty  years.  In  his  youth  he  had  received  a  sort  of  European  education  in  the 
Dutch  Settlements. 


AUGUST. 


Visoonnt  Halifax,  C.B.  —  Charles 
Wood,  first  Viscount  Halifax,  who  died 
at  Hickleton  on  the  8th,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Francis  Wood,  the  second  baronet, 
and  was  bom  on  Dec.  20,  1800.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  and 
thence  he  went  in  his  seventeenth 
year  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  double  first  in  1821.  In  the 
year  1826  Charles  Wood  was  elected  for 
Grimsby  in  the  Liberal  interest ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  debate  on  the  question 
of  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Betford 
for  gross  bribery  that  he  spoke  at  any 
length,  his  oratory  not  being  of  an  at- 
tractive kind,  although  his  business 
faculty  and  grasp  of  details  were  unde- 
niable. In  1831,  failing  to  obtain  re- 
election for  Grimsby,  he  migrated  to 
Wareham,  where  he  was  successful.  At 
the  general  election  which  took  place 
after  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill,  he 
was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Hali- 
fax, and  he  continued  to  represent  it 
for  the  long  period  of  thirty-two  years. 
Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  Grey  were  early 
attracted  by  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Wood, 
and  in  1832  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury.  After  three  years  he 
was  transferred  by  Lord  Melbourne  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 


which  he  held  until  the  year  1839.  When 
in  opposition  during  the  years  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  great  Administration,  Mr. 
Wood  added  to  his  reputation  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  spoke  on  a 
variety  of  questions,  and  was  always 
listened  to  with  respect  and  attention. 
When  Lord  John  Russell  came  into 
power  in  July  1846  Sir  Charles  Wood 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  same  year  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of 
his  father.  As  a  Finance  Minister,  Sir 
Charles  Wood  had  neither  the  origin- 
ality which  conceived  great  commercial 
reforms,  nor  the  power  to  lighten  his 
Budgets  by  the  graces  of  rhetoric.  His . 
first  Budget,  brought  forward  in  1847, 
was  a  success,  for  the  very  natural 
reason  that  trade  had  multiplied,  with 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  revenue. 
When,  however,  the  Budget  of  1848 
was  produced,  it  was  found  to  contain 
a  proposition  to  continue  the  income- 
tax  for  three  years  at  an  increased  rate 
of  five  per  cent.  This  led  to  so  much 
dissatisfaction  that  Sir  C.  Wood  sub- 
sequently announced  that  this  portion 
of  the  financial  scheme  wotQd  not 
be  proceeded  with,  and  in  the  ooorse 
of  the  year  no  fewer  than  three  Budgets 
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were  introduced,  giving  Mr.  Disraeli 
ample  opportunities  of  casting  ridi- 
cule  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Sir  Charles  Wood  never- 
theless retained  his  office  until  the 
resignation  of  Lord  John  Bussell  in 
1852,  when  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  produced  his  first 
Budget,  which,  having  been  fiercely 
attacked  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Govern- 
ment were  driven  out  of  office.  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  followed  with  a  com- 
posite Ministry  of  Whigs  and  Peelites, 
and  in  this  famous  Government — called 
after  a  preceding  one,  "The  Ministry 
of  all  the  Talents  "—Mr.  Gladstone 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Sir  Charles  Wood  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  Whatever  might  be 
said  of  the  capacity  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
proved  before  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1853  that  he  had  a  large  acquaintance 
with  Indian  affairs.  His  Indian  Bill  of 
that  year,  while  it  left  the  double  govern- 
ment of  the  dependency  practically 
where  it  was,  was  yet  a  wise  and  states- 
manlike measure  in  most  of  its  details. 
In  bringing  forward  the  Indian  Budgets 
of  1854-55,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  financial  prospects  of  the  country 
were  not  satisfactory  ;  but  as  a  set-off 
to  this  he  declared  its  political  prospects 
to  be  quite  brilliant;  treaty  arrange- 
ments were  satisfactory,  and  roads, 
canals,  and  improvements  were  spring- 
ing up  in  every  direction. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  rarely  spoke  in 
the  debates  arising  out  of  the  Crimean 
war,  but  in  regard  to  the  numerous 
ministerial  crises  which  occurred  during 
this  period,  he  justified  Mr.  Disraeli's 
taunt  of  not  being  absent  from  any 
Ministry.  He  was  in  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Cabinet,  which  was  overthrown  in  Jan. 
1855,  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's Sebastopol  Inquiry  Committee ; 
he  was  in  that  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
formed  on  Feb.  7  following ;  and  he 
appeared  again  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
reconstituted  Ministry  some  days  later. 
On  the  last  occasion  he  exchanged  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  for  that  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  as  such  he  superin- 
tended the  dissolution  of  the  naval  forces 
got  together  for  the  Crimean  campaign. 

In  1858  the  Ministry  were  defeated 
on  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  and 
rciired,  and  Lord  Derby  assumed  office. 
In  tlie  September  of  that  year  the 
government  of  India  passed  from  the 
East  India    Company  to    the  Crown, 


Lord  Canning  being  appointed  the  first 
Viceroy. 

The  Derby  Government,  beaten  upon 
the  reform  question,  appealed  to  the 
country,  but  in  the  new  Parliament, 
having  been  again  defeated  on  the  Ad- 
dress, they  resigned  office.  Lord  Pal- 
merston became  Premier,  and  in  his 
Ministry  Sir  Charles  Wood  entered  upon 
his  long  tenure  of  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  The  period 
was  one  of  transition  and  reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  difficulties  which  con- 
fronted him  were  neither  few  nor  slight. 
In  introducing  his  first  Indian  Budget 
in  Aug.  1869  Sir  C.  Wood  expressed  as 
his  opinion  that  if  the  difficulties  of  the 
next  few  years  could  be  surmounted 
there  was  no  reason  why  India  should 
not  recover  the  prosperity  it  enjoyed 
before  the  mutiny  broke  out.  For  the 
moment,  however,  he  was  reduced  to 
borrowing  a  sum  of  7,000,0002.  in  order 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  would 
exist,  and  he  announced  that  at  the 
end  of  1860  the  Indian  debt  would  be 
95,836,0002.  and  the  interest  upon  the 
debt  3,900,0002.  He  showed  that  there 
had  been  a  progressive  improveihent  in 
the  revenues  of  India,  and  declared  he 
by  no  means  despaired  of  its  future. 
Before  the  end  of  the  session  a  bill  was 
brought  in  by  Sir  C.  Wood  and  passed 
for  limiting  the  number  of  European 
troops  in  India  to  30,000.  The  follow- 
ing year  an  important  measure  was 
passed  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Indian  Army.  During  1861  three  mea- 
sures of  great  importance  touching  the 
administration  of  government  in  our 
Eastern  dependency  were  brought  for- 
ward in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
Charles  Wood.  The  first  of  these  bills 
dealt  with  the  Legislative  Council  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  Indian  legisla- 
tion. The  second  measure  established 
High  Courts  of  Judicature  in  India,  and 
thus  secured  a  fusion  of  the  existing 
Supreme  Courts.  The  third  bill  con- 
firmed and  legalised  certain  appoint- 
ments in  India  which  had  been  made 
contrary  to  law,  and  provided  that, 
with  certain  exceptions,  appointments 
in  the  Civil  Service  might  be  made,  not- 
withstanding the  restrictions  of  the  old 
law.  Lengthy  discussions  took  place 
upon  these  measures,  but  in  the  end 
they  passed  both  Houses  and  became 
law.  The  marked  improvement  in  the 
material  condition  of  India  during  the 
next  four  years  was  seen  in  the  financial 
statements  presented  by  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  and  in  1865  he  was  able  to  show 
that  the  equilibrium  of  Indian  finance 
had  been  nearly  restored. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1865  Sir  Charles 
Wood  sustained  a  serious  accident  in 
the  hunting-field.  For  two  or  three 
months  he  bore  up  courageously  against 
its  effects,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  year  he  felt  that  he  could  no 
longer  hope  to  sustain  the  burden  of 
a  great  Department  of  the  State  as 
he  had  successfully  done  for  so  many 
years  back.  Accordingly,  in  Feb.  1866, 
he  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  under  the  title  of  Viscount 
Halifax,  of  Monk  Bretton,  Yorkshire. 
During  the  last  year  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  sat  for  the 
borough  of  Ripon.  At  the  time  of  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Lower  House  for  the 
long  period  of  forty  years. 

In  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Adminis- 
tration Lord  Halifax  held  the  office  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal  from  the  year  1870  till 
the  retirement  of  the  Ministry  in  1874. 
He  rarely  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  on  the  question  of  the  Afghan  war, 
in  1878,  he  moved  an  amendment  to 
Lord  Cranbrook's  resolution  charging 
the  expenses  of  the  war  on  the  Indian 
revenues,  a  proposal  which  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  136. 

As  a  speaker  Lord  Halifax  had  none 
of  the  graces  of  oratory,  but  his  career 
furnishes  one  more  example  of  the  truth 
that  it  is  not  only  the  eloquent  that 
may  hope  to  rise  in  the  service  of  the 
State.  His  steady  discharge  of  duties, 
his  accuracy,  his  punctuality,  and  his 
business  qualities  of  other  and  various 
kinds,  all  made  him  invaluable  as  a 
Ministerial  colleague.  Lord  Halifax 
married  in  1829  Lady  Mary  Grey,  daugh- 
ter of  the  great  Reform  Premier,  the 
second  Lord  Grey. 

Lord  Houghton. — The  Right  Hon. 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Baron 
Houghton,  who  died  at  Vichy  of  angina 
pectoris  on  the  11th,  was  the  only  son 
of  Mr.  Robert  Pemberton  Milnes,  of 
Fryston  Hall  and  Bawtry,  Yorkshire,  by 
his  marriage  with  the  Hon.  Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Viscount 
Galway.  Educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  (of  which  he  was  an  hono- 
rary Fellow),  he  graduated  there  M.A.  at 
the  age  of  22.  After  some  time  spent 
in  travel,  he  entered  Parliamentary  life, 
being  returned  for  Pontefract  in  the 
year  1837,  which  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent uninterruptedly  until  1863,  when 
he  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Lord  Palmerston.  In  the 
year  1851  he  married  the  Hon.  Anna- 
bella  Hungerford  Crewe,  youngest  daugh- 


ter of  the  second  Lord  Crewe,  by  whom 
he  left  two  daughters  in  addition  to  an 
only  son,  the  Hon.  Robert  Offley  Ash- 
burton  Milnes.  Lady  Houghton  died  ii) 
1874.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
he  entered  as  a  Liberal-Conservative, 
and  a  follower  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes  was  an  effective  and 
occasionally  an  eloquent  speaker,  al- 
though he  did  not  make  that  mark 
which  his  friends  predicted.  He  waa 
the  earnest  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  he  also  took  a  special  in« 
terest  in  all  questions  affecting  educa- 
tion and  the  amelioration  of  the  B0<»al 
condition  of  the  lower  classes.  In 
1846  he  brought  forward  the  first  bill 
to  establish  reformatory  schools  for 
juvenile  criminals.  Although  he  sup- 
ported Peel  in  his  free  trade  measures, 
just  before  they  were  brought  forward 
he  proposed  the  retention  of  a  low  duty 
on  foreign  com.  In  later  years  he 
allied  himself  rather  with  the  Whigs, 
giving  a  general  support  to  the  succes- 
sive Governments  of  Lords  Palmerston 
and  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  the 
matters  of  the  suffrage,  he  voted  con- 
sistently for  enlarging  the  privileges  of 
the  working  classes.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  earliest  friends  and  pecuniary 
supporters  of  mechanics'  institutes, 
penny  savings  banks,  public  readings, 
&o.  He  once  defined  his  political  creed 
to  be  that  of  a  warm  advocate  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  one  who  considered 
religious  equality  the  birthright  of  every 
Briton.  Lord  Houghton  supported  aU 
measures  brought  forward  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  alleviating  woman's  lot  and 
raising  her  in  the  social  scale.  In  pre- 
siding at  a  woman  suffrage  meeting  in 
the  city  of  York,  he  spoke  ia  favour  of  a 
petition  for  granting  the  Parliamentary 
suffrage  to  female  householders,  and 
when  England  was  agitated  on  the 
question  of  the  surrender  of  fugitive 
slaves.  Lord  Houghton  demanded  the 
witjudrawal  of  the  notorious  Slave  Cir- 
cular, declaring  that  the  free  deck  of  an 
English  ship  should  be  the  refuge  of 
any  slave  who  happened  to  gain  it. 

But  while  the  political  and  social 
services  of  Lord  Houghton  had  some 
share  in  procuring  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  the  position  he  occupied  in 
letters  had  still  more.  In  18S3— that 
is,  when  he  was  barely  twenty-four  years 
of  age — he  published  a  very  interesting 
volume  entitled  **  Memorials  of  a  Tour 
in  Some  Parts  of  Greece" — a  work 
which  at  least  demonstrated  the  writer's 
capacity  to  sympathise  with  the  past. 
*'  Poems  of  Many  Years  "  appeared  in 
1838,    and   drew   from    **  Christophei: 
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North  "  the  honour  of  a  long  notice  in 
Blackwood^ s  Magazine ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  published  "  Memorials  of  a 
Residence  on  the  Continent,  and  BUs- 
torical  Poems."  In  1840  appeared  two 
volumes  from  his  pen,  entitled  respec- 
tively "  Memorials  of  Many  Scenes  " 
and  "  Poetry  for  the  People  and  other 
Poems,"  and  these  were  shortly  after- 
wards followed  by  "  Poems,  Legendary 
and  Historical "  (1844), "  Palm  Leaves  " 
(1844).  This  last  last-named  work  was 
written  during  a  tour  through  Egypt 
and  the  Levant,  and  was  an  attempt  to 
introduce  to  the  people  of  England  the 
manners,  the  thoughts,  and  the  habits 
of  the  East.  In  the  same  year  Lord 
Houghton  showed  himself  in  his 
*•  Thoughts  upon  Party  Politics,"  and 
during  the  famous  Oxford  controversy 
upon  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  he 
issued  "  One  Tract  More,"  which  was 
not  the  least  noticeable  brochure  sent 
forth  in  the  course  of  this  ecclesiastical 
mel^e.  He  was  further  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  on  the  "  Real  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,"  supporting  con- 
current endowment,  which  appeared  in 
tlie  year  1845,  when  Irish  affairs  were 
causing  much  concern  to  our  statesmen. 
He  also  wrote  one  or  two  other  political 
pamphlets,  and  contributed  a  number 
of  articles  to  the  Westminster  Review, 
But  his  greatest  service  to  literature 
was  undoubtedly  the  publication  of  the 
"  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains 


of  John  Keats."  A  further  proof  of 
Lord  Houghton's  deep  interest  in  men 
of  letters  was  afforded  by  the  eloquent 
speech  which  he  delivered  at  Eensal 
Green  Cemetery  on  the  unveiling  of  the 
memorial  to  Thomas  Hood  in  July  1864. 

The  last  published  literary  effort  of 
Lord  Houghton  was  his  work  entitled 
"  Monographs,  Personal  and  Social." 
This  series  of  portraits  was  the  result 
mainly  of  personal  knowledge,  for  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  individuals  dealt  with 
were  known  to  the  author.  In  1873 
Lord  Houghton  presided  over  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Social  Science  Congress  held 
at  Norwich  ;  and  in  1876,  at  the  banquet 
given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to 
the  representatives  of  literature  and 
journalism,  he  responded  to  the  toast  of 
literature. 

Lord  Houghton  received  the  hono- 
rary degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford  in  1864, 
and  that  of  LL.D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1877. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  and  of  the  British  Museum, 
ex-President  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
was  also  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  and  a  Grand  Digni- 
tary of  the  Brazilian  Order  of  the  Rose. 
In  1866  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
Royal  Literary  Fund  anniversary,  and 
in  Feb.  1881  he  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  office  of  president  of  the 
London  Library,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Carlyle. 


During  the  month  the  following  deaths  also  took  place:— On  the  1st,  in  Upper 
Bedford  Place,  aged  89,  Thomas  Leverton  Donaldson,  of  Williamshaw,  Ayrshire, 
for  twenty-three  years  Professor  of  Architecture  at  University  College,  London, 
and  a  member  of  various  Continental  Academies  of  Fine  Arts.  On  the  3rd,  at 
Trevandrum,  aged  48,  the  Maharajah  of  Travancore,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  learned  of  Indian  native  princes.  He  wrote  and  spoke  English  with  ease,  was 
well  versed  in  several  Indian  vernacular  languages,  and  was  an  accomplished 
Sanscrit  scholar.  He  had  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  India,  and  wherever  he 
went  he  made  himself  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  everything  worthy  of 
notice.  On  the  4th,  at  Aussee,  aged  81,  Anna,  Countess  of  Meran,  the  morganatic 
widow  of  the  late  Archduke  John  of  Austria.  Her  maiden  name  was  Plochl.  On 
the  same  date,  aged  69,  Sir  John  Salnsbury-Trelawny.  of  Trelawne,  Cornwall,  ninth 
baronet,  formerly  M.P.  for  the  eastern  division  of  that  county ;  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  families  in  the  West  of  England.  On  the 
6th,  at  New  York,  aged  62,  Dr.  B.  H.  Gilbert,  the  inventor  of  the  elevated  railroad 
system.  On  the  7th,  at  Blackheath  Park,  Norwich,  aged  83,  Sir  Henry  Josias 
Strachey,  fifth  baronet,  some  time  MJ*.  for  East  Norfolk.  On  the  same  date,  at 
Sidcup,  aged  66,  Horace  Wigan,  actor  and  dramatist.  On  the  12th,  at  Utrecht, 
Heer  Modderman,  formerly  Dutch  Minister  of  Justice.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
authors  of  the  new  Dutch  penal  code.  On  the  same  date,  at  Hermsdorf ,  near  Wami- 
brunn.aged  65,  Dr.  George  Cnrtins,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  and  Co-Director 
of  tlie  Philological  Seminary  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Greek  scholar.  His  labours  were  especially  directed  to  combine  the 
study  of  comparative,  linguistic,  and  classical  philosophy.  Also  on  the  same  date, 
at  San  Francisco,  aged  54,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Jackson,  the  daughter  of  Professor  Fiske,  of 
Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  and  the  wife  successively  of  Major  Hunt,  United 
States  Army,  and  of  W.  S.  Jackson,  of  Colorado  Springs.  A  work  she  wrote,  depicting 
tlie  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  West,  led  to  her  being 
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appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  joint  commissioner  with  A. 
Kinney  to  investigate  the  condition  of  Indians  in  California.  On  the  14th,  at 
Scarborough,  aged  49,  Lord  Ernest  McDonnell  Vane  Tempest,  son  of  the  third 
Marquess  of  Londonderry ;  for  a  time  in  2nd  Life  Guards,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  in  America  he  served  in  the  Federal  Army  under  the  name  of  General  Stewart. 
On  the  15th,  at  St.  George's  Square,  aged  81,  William  John  Thoms,  F.8.A.,  a  well- 
known  antiquary ;  for  many  years  the  editor  of  Notes  and  QuerieSj  the  Secretary  to 
the  Camden  Society,  and  untU  1882  he  had  held  the  post  of  Deputy-Librarian  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  the  same  date,  aged  77,  John  Randolph  Clay,  a  distinguished 
American  diplomatist.  The  son  of  Joseph  Clay,  formerly  member  of  Congress,  he 
commenced  his  career  in  Russia,  and  was  for  thirteen  years  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
at  Peru.  On  the  17th,  at  Almondsbury,  aged  59,  Sir  Charles  Henry  Johnes  Cnyler, 
of  Oakleaze,  Gloucestershire,  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Trinidad.  On  the  18th,  at  Harrowgate,  aged  64,  Vice- Admiral  John  James  Ken- 
nedy, C.B.  He  served  with  the  Naval  Brigade  before  Sebastopol  for  twelve  months. 
On  the  same  date,  at  Montreal,  Canada,  aged  78,  Sir  Francis  Hmokes,  K.G.1(.6.,  G.B., 
a  prominent  Canadian  statesman,  and  at  one  time  Finance  Minister.  Also  on  the 
same  date,  at  Halliwell,  near  Bolton,  aged  54,  Thomas  Golan,  M.D.,  B.N.,  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets.  He  served  in  the  Ashantee  War,  and  later  on 
board  H.M.S.  Alerts  as  principal  medical  officer  in  the  Arctic  Expedition  under  Sir 
G.  Nares.  Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Poonah,  His  Highness  Aga  Ali  Shah,  Hie 
spiritual  head  of  the  Khoj[a  Community,  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Legislative 
Council,  and  well  known  to  Englishmen  as  a  keen  sportsman  and  lover  of  the  turf. 
His  father  was  the  late  Aga  Ehan,  once  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  after- 
wards our  ally  in  the  first  Afghan  War,  for  which  service  he  received  a  pension  and 
permission  to  reside  in  India.  On  the  20th,  at  Homburg,  aged  66,  Major-General 
Sir  Harry  St.  George  Ord,  6.C.M.6.,  G.B.,  late  Boyal  Engineers,  one  time  Gk)yemor 
of  Western  Australia.  On  the  22nd,  suddenly  in  London,  aged  77,  Sir  John- Heron- 
Maxwell,  of  Ecclefechan,  Dumfriesshire,  Vice-Lieutenant  of  the  county.  In  early 
life  he  had  served  in  the  navy,  but  later  was  better  known  for  his  connection  with 
the  Scottish  Charities  of  the  metropolis.  On  the  23rd,  at  Watford,  aged  49,  Sir 
John  Douglas,  K.G.M.6.,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ceylon,  son  of  the  late  General 
Sir  James  Dawes  Douglas,  G.C.B.  On  the  same  date,  at  Dumfries,  aged  70,  Sir 
Edward  Vavasour,  second  baronet,  an  accomplished  linguist  and  musician.  Also 
on  the  same  date,  at  Bowsley,  Derbyshire,  aged  57,  Dr.  Marcus  M.  Kalisoh,  a  well- 
known  Bible  critic  of  the  Bationalistic  School.  A  Pomeranian  by  birth,  he  came 
to  England  in  consequence  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  1848.  On  the  27th,  at  Glasgow,  aged  85,  Hugh  Brown,  the  Ayrshire  poet,  best 
known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Covenanters."  He  was  a  hand-loom  weaver  when 
he  attracted  notice  by  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron.  He  was  subsequently 
a  rustic  schoolmaster.  On  the  28th,  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  aged  76,  Sir  James  Walker, 
K.G.M.6.,  C.B.,  late  Govemor-in-Chief  of  Barbados ;  also  of  the  Bahamas.  The 
son  of  the  late  Andrew  Walker,  of  Edinburgh,  he  served  for  some  years  as  a  clerk  in 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  afterwards  held  various  appointments  in  the  West  Indies. 
On  the  29th,  in  London,  aged  79,  Bernard  Horwits,  a  writer  upon  chess,  and  a 
famous  player.  On  the  30th,  at  Chichester,  aged  90,  William  Dilke,  the  brother 
of  the  critic,  and  the  uncle  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.  He  had  been  a  Com- 
missary in  the  Peninsula,  in  America,  and  in  Paris  throughout  the  whole  duration 
of  its  occupation.  On  the  same  date,  at  Southwick  Street,  Hyde  Park,  aged  51, 
Sidney  Looock,  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Locook,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  the 
distinguished  physician.  Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Brenchley,  Kent,  Thomas 
Thomyoroft,  the  sculptor.  The  son  of  a  Cheshire  yeoman,  he  was  possessed  of 
great  artistic  talent,  and  he  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  earnest  study  of 
the  antique  in  Bome,  with  the  view  of  raising  sculpture  out  of  the  low  state  into 
which  it  had  fallen.  He  was  also  quick  at  mechanical  invention,  and  in  this 
respect  he  was  of  considerable  service  to  his  son,  the  eminent  engineer. 
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The  Mahan^ah  of  Caihmere. — The 
death  of  Banbeer  Singh,  Maharajah  of 
Cashmere,  which  took  place  on  the  12th, 
removed  an  important  personage  from 
among  the  frontier  ndem  of  India. 
Although  he  was  only  considered  to 
rank  as  seventh  of  the  great  feudatories 
of  our  Eastern  Empire,  he  possessed  a 
political  influence  to  which  some  of 
them  with  more  subjects  and  a  larger 
revenue  could  not  lay  claim. 

The  modem  State  of  Cashmere  was 
the  survival  of  the  most  notable  feat  of 
arms  performed  by  the  English  in  India 
— the  overthrow  of  the  Sikhs  and  the 
conquest  of  the  Punjab.  When  Lord 
Hardinge  concluded  the  first  Sikh  war 
in  1846  with  a  treaty  of  peace,  signed  at 
Lahore,  he  came  to  a  separate  arrange- 
ment with  Oolab  Singh,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  had  risen  in  the  service  of 
"  The  Lion  of  the  Punjab  **  to  be  Prince 
of  Jummoo  and  Cashmere,  by  which 
the  latter  was,  on  payment  of  a  sum  of 
seventy-five  lakhs,  recognised  and  con- 
firmed in  his  possessions.  This  con- 
vention was  concluded  at  Umritsnr  on 
March  16, 1846,  and  it  remained  undis- 
turbed by  the  events  of  the  second  war 
in  the  Punjab,  closing  with  the  annexa- 
tion of  that  province.  Golab  Singh 
preserved  a  strict  neutrality  during  the 
struggle,  and,  being  well  satisfied  with 
his  actual  possessions,  adhered  strictly 
to  what  he  had  promised  to  perform. 
He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  custorbed 
by  any  attractive  schemes  of  external 
aggrandisement,  and  never  failed  to 
send  in  his  tribute  of  **  one  horse,  twelve 
perfect  shawl  goats  of  approved  breed 
(six  male  and  six  female),  and  three 
pairs  of  Cashmere  shawls."  When  he 
died  in  1857  he  left  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Bunbeer  a  dearly  defined  policy 
and  position. 

Bunbeer  had  been  only  a  few  months 
in  power  when  the  outbreaJic  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
take  a  more  decided  step  in  evidence  of 
his  attachment  to  the  English  alliance 
than  any  his  father  had  been  called  upon 
to  make.  One  clause  of  the  Umritsur 
treaty  provided  that  the  Maharajah 
should  "assist  with  the  whole  of  his 
forces  our  troops  when  employed  in  the 
hills,  or  in  the  territories  adjoining  his 
possessions,**  and  in  aooordanoe  with 
this  stipulation  he  was  called  upon  to 


supply  a  contingent  of  troops  to  operate 
agamst  the  rebds  in  Delhi.  The  young 
prince  readily  complied,  and  a  Cadi- 
merian  division  took  part  in  the  capture 
of  Delhi,  just  as  a  Goorkha  figured  at 
Lucknow.  As  the  reward  for  this  proof 
of  fidelity,  the  Ifaharajah  was  given  at  a 
Durbar  held  at  Sealkote  in  March  1860, 
confirmed  by  Sunnud  two  years  later, 
the  privilege  of  adopting  an  heir.  Having 
thus  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  such 
temptation  as  there  may  have  been  to 
play  us  false  during  the  crisis,  Bunbeer 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  his  worst 
deeds  and  grossest  neglect  were  sure  of 
palliation  at  our  hands.  The  tyranny 
of  his  government  year  by  year  grew 
worse.  During  the  visitation  of  famine, 
and  particularly  in  1879,  when  the  pres- 
sure of  want  was  exceptionally  severe, 
the  Mohammedans  were  not  merely  for- 
Mdden  to  collect  grain,  but  numerous 
restrictions  practioally  amounting  to 
prohibition  were  placed  in  the  way  of 
their  purchasing  what  they  wanted  for 
their  own  use  from  the  Dogra  and 
Hindoo  merchants.  But  for  the  inter- 
vention of  ourBesident  and  other  Eng- 
lishmen, the  consequences  would  have 
been  most  serious,  as  the  Maharajah 
himself  and  his  officials,  being  the  chief 
holders  of  grain,  oould  give  effect  to  their 
own  views.  But  thou^  opposition  to  a 
despotic  Eastern  prince,  even  on  the 
part  of  the  Empress-Queen's  repre- 
sentative, was  not  unattended  by  danger, 
certain  charges  were  brought  against  the 
MaharajaJb  which,  if  substantiated,might 
have  cost  him  his  throne.  He  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  dear  himself  of  the  worst 
chJu^  of  all,  and  Lord  Lytton  con- 
doned the  rest. 

Sir  JamM  Hudson,  0.CJB.~Sir  James 
Hudson,  who  died  at  Strasbnrg  on  the 
20th,  was  bom  In  1810,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Harrington  Hudson,  of  Bessingby  Hall, 
near  Bridlington,  and  hia  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Uie  first  Marquess  Towns- 
henir  He  was  educated  at  Bugbj  and 
Westminster,  and  afterwards  studied  in 
Paris  and  Borne.  He  filled  various  posi- 
tions at  Court  until  the  death  of  WiUiam 
IV.,  to  whom  he  acted  as  assistant  private 
secretary  during  the  whole  of  his  reign, 
and  Besident  Gentleman  Usher  to  Queen 
Adelaide,  1881.  It  was  during  this  period 
I  (1884)  that  he  was  suddeiily  seni  to 
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fetch  back  Sir  Bobert  Peel  to  fonn  a 
Ministry,  and  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
of  his  journey  he  acquired  the  name  of 
"Hurry  Hudson,'*  which  remained  to 
him  through  life.  On  the  accession  of 
the  Queen  he  adopted  diplomacy  as  his 
profession,  and  he  served  as  Secretary 
of  Legation  successively  at  Washington 
1838,  the  Hague  1843,  and  Bio  de 
Janeiro  1845,  at  which  capital  he  be- 
came envoy  in  1850.  The  next  year  he 
was  appointed  envoy  at  the  Court  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  but  he  did 
not  proceed  to  Florence.  He  will  be 
chiefly  remembered  as  our  Minister  at 
Turin,  which  position  he  occupied  from 
1852  to  1863,  and  consequently  during 
the  time  when  the  Italians  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle  for  unity.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  Sir  James  Hudson 
warmly  sympathised  with  the  Italians. 
He  was  the  personal  friend  and  adviser 
of  Cavour  and  Massino  d'Azeglio,  and 
throughout  the  years  during  which  the 


conflict  Jasted,  whilst  counselling  pa- 
tience, he  urged  all  his  influence  to 
awaken  English  sympathies  with  Italian 
aspirations.  He  was  made  a  E.G3.  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Sardinian  troops  in 
the  Crimea  in  1855,  and  on  his  retire- 
ment promoted  to  be  a  G.C3.  The 
cause  of  the  loss  of  his  services  to 
the  country  was  attributed  to  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  Lord  Bussell,  then 
momentarily  Foreign  Secretary;  and 
the  eager  haste  with  which  Sir  James 
Hudson's  resignation  was  accepted,  and 
Lord  Bussell's  brother-in-law  appointed 
to  the  vacant  embassy,  called  forth  a 
very  general  expression  of  dissatisfao- 
tion ;  but  no  serious  effort  was  made  to 
recall  Sir  James  Hudson  to  the  service 
of  the  Crown,  and  he  passed  the  re- 
niainder  of  his  life  at  his  villa  on  the 
Lake  of  Como  or  elsewhere  in  Italy, 
rarely  visiting  even  his  native  counti^^. 
A  few  months  before  his  death  he  was 
married  to  an  Italian  lady. 


During  the  month  the  following  deaths  also  took  place :— On  the  3rd,  at  Fairford, 
Rev.  Frederick  Bulley,  D.D.,  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  the  flrst  elected 
under  the  new  statutes.  On  the  4th,  at  Baddesley  Vicarage,  Atherstone,  Warwick- 
shire, aged  75,  Colonel  William  Tolland,  G.B.,  F.B.S.,  B.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
railways  under  the  Board  of  Trade.  Commencing  his  career  in  Canada  he  was 
employed  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  held  many  other 
appointments.  On  the  same  date,  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  aged  47,  a  week  after 
his  arrival  from  Cairo,  Francis  W.  Bowsell,  G.B.,  G.M.6.,  barrister-at-law,  the 
English  Commissioner  for  the  Egyptian  States  Domains  Loan ;  previously  Director 
of  Contracts  at  the  Admiralty.  On  the  6th  General  Gastella,  a  Swiss  politician 
and  soldier  of  fortune.  Driven  from  Switzerland  for  his  share  in  an  insurrection 
in  Fribourg,  he  took  service  with  the  Pontifical  army  until  the  capture  of  Borne. 
Going  to  France  in  1870,  he  held  a  conmiand  under  General  Bourbaki,  and  crossed 
the  Swiss  frontier  with  the  Army  of  the  East,  surrendering  to  his  own  countrymen.  He 
afterwards  held  a  command  in  Spain  under  Don  Carlos,  retiring  Anally  to  Bulle,  his 
native  canton.  On  the  8th,  aged  70,  Senor  Jose  de  Posada  Herrera,  an  eminent 
Spanish  statesman  who  had  held  office  in  several  Liberal  Administrations.  On  the 
same  date.  Colonel  Charles  Batcliff,  of  Wyddrington,  Lancashire,  and  of  Lancaster 
Gate,  a  barrister,  and  fellow  of  many  learned  societies ;  an  active  promoter  of  reforma- 
tory and  industrial  schools,  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Social  Science  Society. 
On  the  9th,  aged  74,  George  L.  Harrison,  a  noted  American  philanthropist,  who 
came  on  a  mission  to  England  to  arrange  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  William 
Penn  to  Philadelphia.  On  the  10th,  aged  70,  Mrs.  Edwards,  the  proprietress  of 
the  "  Hand  "  Hotel,  Llangollen.  She  had  been  a  celebrated  Welsh  beauty,  known 
as  the  Maid  of  Llangollen.  On  the  same  date,  in  Gordon  Street,  Gordon  Square, 
aged  75,  William  Augustus  Guf,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.B.C.P.,  F.B.8.,  formerly  physician 
to  King's  College  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Hygiene  there.  He  devoted  much 
attention  to  sanitary  reform,  social  science,  and  statistics,  serving  on  different 
commissions.  He  was  some  time  Vice-President  of  the  Boyal  Society.  Also  on  the 
same  date,  at  Berlin,  aged  92,  General  Baeyer,  chief  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey 
Department  of  the  Grand  General  Staff  at  Berlin.  He  had  fought  under  Bliioher 
as  a  private  in  the  Liberation  War,  and  had  a  European  fame  as  the  author  of 
various  well-known  works  on  Geodesies.  On  the  12th,  aged  69,  Moniig^or  Foroade, 
Archbishop  of  Aix.  He  formerly  worked  as  a  Bishop  in  Japan  and  Guadeloupe. 
On  the  same  date,  aged  56,  Hans  Canon,  the  eminent  Austrian  painter.  Of 
Polish  extraction,  his  patronymic  was  Von  Straschirzipka,  and' he  adopted  the 
name  of  Canon  on  ceasing  to  be  a  cavalry  officer.  He  flrst  attracted  pubUo  atten- 
tion by  a  series  of  powerful  caricatures  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  Beichsrath. 
On  the  13th,  at  Berlin,  aged  72,  Herr  Bitter,  Prussian  Finance  Minister  from  1879 
to  1882,  and  German  Prefect  of  the  Vosges  Department  during  the  war  of  1870. 
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On  the  same  date,  at  Munlochy,  near  InvemeBS,  aged  67,  General  Sir  Alfred 
Hastings  Horsford,  6.G.B.,  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Bifle  Brigade,  with  which 
regiment  he  had  served  in  Caffre  wars,  in  the  war  in  the  East  of  1854,  and  during 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  On  the  14th,  at  Ostend,  aged  49,  Robert  O'Hara,  of  Durham 
House,  Chelsea,  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  bar,  and  draughtsman  at  the  Irish 
Office,  Whitehall.  He  contributed  to  the  Times  valuable  articles  on  the  Irish  Land 
Question.  On  the  18th,  at  Armsary,  Argyllshire,  John  Campbell  Shairp,  Principal 
of  the  United  Colleges  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard's  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  He  w^s  originally  an  assistant- 
master  under  Dr.  Tait  at  Bugby  School,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  a  professor  at 
St.  Andrews.  On  the  same  date,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  90,  Lord  Teignmonth,  2nd  Baron, 
D.C.L.,  an  active  promoter  of  the  Mendicity  Society  in  London,  and  of  prison 
reform.  He  had  been  through  the  Waterloo  campaign  in  the  capacity  of  a  civilian. 
On  the  20th,  at  the  Master's  Lodge,  aged  92,  Bey.  George  Elwes  Corrie,  D.D., 
Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  The  son  of  Bev.  J.  Corrie,  a  Lincolnshire 
vicar,  he  was  educated  at  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  and  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  there. 
He  had  held  the  living  of  Newton,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  since  1851,  was  the  editor  of 
various  Church  Histories,  and  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society.  On  the  same  date,  in  Eaton  Place,  aged  54,  Lient.-Col. 
the  Hon.  Alexander  Eraser,  the  son  of  14th  Lord  Lovat,  and  served  with  the  Scots 
Guards  in  the  Eastern  campaign  of  1854-55.  On  the  24th,  at  Upper  Norwood, 
aged  78,  John  Mnirhead,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  extending  and  perfecting  the 
telegraph  system.  He  introduced  the  form  of  battery  which  bears  his  name,  and 
his  firm  laid  the  first  underground  metropolitan  lines.  On  the  30th,  in  Harley 
Street,  aged  58,  Sir  John  ^wley  Glover,  B.N.,  K.G.M.G.,  son  of  the  Bev.  John 
Glover.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1841  on  board  H.M.S.  Qtteeriy  served  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  West  and  East  Indian  stations,  and  in  the  Baltic,  distin- 
guishing himself  in  numerous  actions.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  to  serve  with  the 
Niger  expedition,  and  from  that  time  until  1874,  when  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
700  Houssas  into  Ashanti  and  Coomassie,  he  remained  in  West  Africa.  In  1875, 
as  a  reward  for  his  services,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  in 
1881  transferred  to  the  Leeward  Islands. 
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Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.— Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  K.G.,  D.C.L.,  seventh 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  died  at  Folke- 
stone on  the  1st,  was  born  on  April  28, 
1801.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
first  class  in  classics  in  1822,  graduated 
M.A.  in  1832,  and  was  created  D.C.L. 
in  1841.  As  Lord  Ashley,  he  was  first 
returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for 
Woodstock  in  1826.  On  entering  the 
House  he  gave  a  general  but  not  a  con- 
stant support  to  the  Governments  of 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning.  His 
first  considerable  speech  was  delivered 
in  1828,  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
provision  for  Canning's  family,  which 
he  cordially  supported.  When  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  came  into  power.  Lord 
Ashley  accepted  office  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
He  was  returned  for  Dorchester  in  1830, 
and  for  Dorsetshire  in  1831,  which 
county  he  represented  for  fifteen  years. 
Lord  Ashley  had  a  second  brief  expe- 
rience of  oflice  in  1834-5,  when  he  was 


a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Sir  Bobert 
Peel's  Administration.  Peel  again  of- 
fered him  a  post  in  the  Government  in 
1841,  but  Lord  Ashley  declined  the  offer 
on  finding  that  the  Premier's  views 
would  not  allow  him  to  support  the  Ten 
Hours'  Bill.  In  1847,  on  account  of  his 
views  on  the  Com  Laws,  he  exchanged 
his  county  seat  for  one  at  Bath,  and  sat 
for  that  borough  until  1851,  when,  on 
his  father's  death,  he  succeeded  to  the 
peerage. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  name  will  be 
permanently  associated  with  the  move- 
ment which  led  to  the  beneficent  legis- 
lation for  the  factory  operatives.  It 
was  begun  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler  and  Mr. 
Bichard  Oastler  in  1830,  but  when  the 
former  lost  his  seat  in  1833,  Lord 
Ashley  became  the  Parliamentary  cham- 
pion of  the  cause.  The  evidence  which 
he  brought  together  in  the  latter  year 
concerning  the  treatment  of  children  in 
factories  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  In 
the  manufacturing  districts  wages  were 
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at  a  starvation  rate,  and  the  children 
were  literally  worked  to  death.    After 
years  of  weary  conflict  and  persistent 
ill-success,  indifference,  and  hostility, 
Lord    Ashley   at  length   succeeded  in 
arousing  the  public  and  ministerial  con- 
science.    In  1840,  chiefly  through  his 
exertions,  a  Commission  was  appointed 
to    inquire    into    the    employment    of 
women  and  children  in  mines  and  col- 
lieries. The  report  of  the  Commissioners 
was  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  melan- 
choly documents  ever  submitted  to  Par- 
liament.    It  was  shown  that  children 
were  consigned  by  their  parents  almost 
from   the  cradle  to  perpetual  labour, 
entailing   on  them   premature   adoles- 
cence, disease,  and  misery,  and  amid 
scenes  which  insured  a  moral  degra- 
dation.   With  regard  to  the  women,  it 
was  further  established  that  they  were 
compelled  to  work  like  beasts  of  bur- 
den in  noisome  caves  where  the  sun 
never  entered,  surrounded  by  an  atmo- 
sphere   of   vice    and    pollution  which 
could  hardly  be  described  with  decency. 
In  June  1842  Lord  Ashley  moved 
for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  founded  on 
the  Commissioners'  report,  and  restrain- 
ing the  frightful  evils  complained  of. 
Women  and  children  were  harnessed 
with  chains,  like  animals,  in  trucks,  and 
pursued  their  labour  under  the  most 
galling  and  painful  conditions.  Eighteen 
hours   a   day  of  the  most  distressing 
occupation  physically,   and    the    most 
disastrous  morally,  was  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. "  In  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire,'* said  Lord  Ashley,   "it  is   not 
uncommon  for  infants  of  even  five  years 
old  to  be  sent  to  the  pit.  About  Halifax 
and    the    neighbourhood  children   are 
sometimes  brought  to  the  pits  at  the  age 
of  six  years,  and  are  taken  out  of  their 
beds  at    four  o'clock ;    Bradford    and 
Leeds  the  same;  in  Lancashire,  from 
five  to  six.    Near  Oldham  children  are 
worked  as  low  as  four  years  old ;  and 
in  the  small  collieries  towards  the  hills 
some  are  so  young   they  are  brought 
to  work  in  their  bedgowns.'*     Similar 
tales  came  from  Scotland  and  Wales, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  these 
hotbeds    of    horror    and   suffering   all 
forms   of  disease  and  vice  were  ram- 
pant.    The  House  of   Commons  was 
amazed  and  indignant  at  the  harrow- 
ing details  laid  before  it.    By  way  of 
legislative  provisions,  Lord  Ashley  pro- 
posed—  first,    the    total    exclusion    of 
female  labour  from  all  mines  and  col- 
lieries  in  the  country ;   secondly,  the 
exclusion  of    all   boys  under  thirteen 
years  of  age ;  thirdly,  the  exclusion  of 
all  males  under  twenty-one  years  of 


age  as  engineers;  and,  fourthly,  the 
abolition  of  apprenticeship.  With  some 
slight  amendments  only,  this  benevo- 
lent and  salutary  measure  passed  into 
law. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  Lord  Ashley's 
Parliamentary  addresses  was  delivered 
in  Feb.  1843  in  connection  with  his 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  Queen, 
prajring  for  the  instant  and  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  best  means  for  pro- 
moting  the  blessings  of  a  moral  and 
religious  education  among  the  working 
classes.  The  mover  strongly  attacked 
the  oppression  and  corruption  which 
prevailed,  and  exposed  the  doings  of 
those  who  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor. 
He  demonstrated  by  statistics  that  there 
were  no  fewer  than  1,014,193  cliildren 
capable  of  education  and  yet  under  no 
kind  of  educational  influence.  In  the 
county  of  Lancaster  alone  the  annni^l 
expenditure  for  the  punishment  of  crime 
was  604,9652.,  while  the  annual  vote  for 
education  in  all  England  was  30,0OOZ. 
The  evils  of  the  truck  system,  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  public-houses,  and  the 
bad  state  of  workmen's  dwellings  were 
forcibly  shown.  All  these  things  made 
it  impossible  for  the  adult  to  practise 
that  morality  of  which  he  should  be  an 
example  to  his  children.  Lord  Ashley's 
motion  was  agreed  to,  and  it  led  to  the 
Government  of  the  day  bestirring  them- 
selves in  the  important  question  of 
education. 

The  Ten  Hours'  Bill  controversy 
had  now  become  a  burning  question, 
this  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Agitation 
being  the  most  pressing  social  move- 
ments of  the  time.  The  former  had 
gone  through  many  phases,  and  at 
length,  in  1844,  it  threatened  to  wreck 
the  Government  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  Sir 
James  Graham  brought  in  a  Ministerial 
bill  placing  further  restrictions  on  la- 
bour in  factories.  Lord  Ashley  carried 
an  amendment  against  the  Government 
reducing  the  hours  of  labour  to  ten  per 
day,  and  the  question  was  further  bit- 
terly debated,  the  House  deciding  by  a 
majority  of  three  against  the  Minis- 
terial proposition  of  twelve  hours,  and 
by  a  majority  of  seven  against  Lord 
Ashley's  amendment  of  ten  hours. 
Thereupon  Sir  James  Graham  withdrew 
the  bill,  and  introduced  another.  The 
conflict  was  renewed  at  various  stages, 
and  upon  the  third  reading  Lord  Ash- 
ley's proposal  of  ten  hours  was  rejected 
by  297  to  159.  As  he  could  not  get  all 
he  wished,  Lord  Ashley  wisely  took  all 
he  could  get.  The  measure  went  to  the 
Upper  House,  where  it  soon  passed  and 
became  law.    It  contained  many  im- 
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portant  provisions  which  had  a 
strongly  beneficial  effect  upon  factory 
workers.  Not  long  afterwards,  Lord 
Ashley  drew  up  an  amending  bill,  still 
in  favour  of  the  ten  hours'  limit.  Being 
temporarily  without  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Lord  Ashley  entrusted 
the  bill  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Fielden.  It 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  ten ;  but 
in  1847,  Sir  R.  Peel  having  quitted 
office,  another  amending  bill  to  the 
same  effect  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Fielden,  carried  successfully  through 
the  House,  and  sent  to  the  Lords.  It 
became  law,  but  its  operation  was  greatly 
impeded  by  legal  intricacies  and  every 
form  of  ingenious  difficulty. 

Another  noble  movement  with  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  name  is  inseparably 
connected  was  the  establishment  of 
ragged  schools.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
life  and  soul  of  this  enterprise.  Alive 
to  the  necessity  for  laying  hold  of  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  our  great  cities 
before  they  were  manufactured  into 
hardened  criminals,  Lord  Ashley  founded 
his  organisation  for  the  benefit  of  all 
outcast  classes.  The  slums  of  London 
forty  years  ago  were  as  dangerous  as 
they  were  disgraceful.  Certain  districts 
the  police  only  dared  venture  to  explore 
in  companies.  It  is  stated  that  in  one 
rookery  in  Marylebone  there  were  300 
families  found  herding  in  119  houses, 
young  and  old  alike  having  the  charac- 
teristics of  savages.  The  purlieus  of 
Drury  Lane  were  equally  bad,  and  in 
Wild  Court  nearly  1,000  persons  actually 
existed  in  fourteen  houses  I  The  in- 
fluence of  their  surroundings  upon  the 
young  was  shown  in  the  fact  that 
14,887  persons  under  twenty  years  of 
age  were  arrested  in  London  during  the 
year  1845. 

In  1848  Lord  Ashley  pleaded  the 
cause  of  ragged  children  in  Parliament, 
and  from  that  time  forward,  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  Press,  as  President 
of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  he  laboured 
arduously  and  unceasingly  for  the  move- 
ment. In  a  very  short  time  he,  and 
those  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
the  work,  had  got  hold  of  10,000  chil- 
dren, snatched  from  the  vortex  of  Lon- 
don. But  the  task  was  a  very  uphill 
one,  and  it  was  only  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  which  pre- 
vented the  movement  from  collapsing. 

The  Shoeblack  Brigade,  which  had 
its  origin  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  owed  much  of  its 
success  to  the  support  accorded  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  its  founder,  Mr.  J. 
McGregor  ("  Rob  Roy  ").  Beginning  in 
a  very  small  way,  this  movement  pro- 


spered, 80  that  in  thirty  years  from  its 
foundation  it  numbered  at  one  lime 
306  members,  who  earned  nearly  12,000/. 
in  twelve  months.  Lodging-house  re- 
form was  another  matter  in  which  he 
rendered  essential  service,  and  among 
the  measures  passed  by  the  Legislature 
at  his  instigation  was  a  very  necessary 
one  for  the  registration  and  inspection 
of  common  lodging-houses.  Charles 
Dickens  described  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
Common  Lodging  House  Act  as  the  best 
legislation  that  had  ever  proceeded  from 
the  EngUsh  Parliament,  effecting  a  com- 
plete revolution  where  one  was  strongly 
needed. 

In  1851  Lord  Ashley  had  been  called 
to  the  Upper  House,  but  as  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury he  relaxed  neither  his  legislative 
nor  his  philanthropic  efforts,  and  it  was 
owing  to  his  intervention  that  Lord 
Palmerston  introduced  his  Bill  for  the 
Care  and  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Offenders.  The  chief  effect  of  this  Act 
was  that  the  reformatories  established 
by  philanthropic  efforts  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom  were  more  distinctly 
than  heretofore  recognised  by  the 
Government,  and  received  aid  from  the 
national  funds. 

A  severe  affliction  befell  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury in  1872  by  the  death  of  his  wife. 
This  lady,  who  was  mourned  by  all 
classes,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Lady  Palmerston,  by  her  first  husband, 
Lord  Cowper.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
wrote  a  most  kind  and  touching  letter 
to  the  Earl  upon  his  bereavement,  and 
referred  to  the  character  of  his  wife  in 
the  warmest  and  most  affectionate 
terms. 

In  connection  also  with  his  public 
life  it  must  be  also  mentioned  that 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, and  it  is  well  known  that  during 
the  premiership  of  Lord  Palmerston  he 
had  considerable  influence  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops.  When  the 
lunacy  laws  of  the  country  were  in  a 
disgraceful  condition.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
took  the  initiative  in  amending  these 
laws,  and  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sion. Great  reforms  were  effected  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane ;  indeed,  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  revolu- 
tion has  been  witnessed  during  the  past 
half-century  in  the  management  of 
public  and  private  asylums. 

On  some  public  questions  Lord 
Shaftesbury  held  very  decided  views. 
He  was  strongly  hostile  to  the  opening  of 
the  national  museums  and  galleries  on 
Sundays.    On  the  passing  of  the  Ballot 
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Bill,  while  not  counselling  the  Lords  to 
reject  it,  he  said  that,  by  adopting  the 
principle  of  secret  voting,  the  nation 
inflicted  upon  itself  a  direct  dishonour. 
It  was  an  open  avowal  of  cowardice  and 
corruption.  He  predicted  that  the  bill 
would  be  altogether  ineffective  to  put 
down  intimidation,  and  it  would  make 
bribery  ten  times  worse.  In  the  debate 
on  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  vehemently  denounced 
Ritualism,  and,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
fessional, he  affirmed  that,  if  it  were 
suffered  to  continue  unchecked — and  it 
could  not  be  checked  by  any  ordinary 
legislation — it  would  produce  an  entire 
change  in  the  spiritual,  moral,  and 
political  character  of  the  English  people, 
and  would  sink  the  Established  Church 
in  inevitable  ruin. 

In  June  1884  the  freedom  of  the 
City  of  London  was  presented  to  the 
Earl  in  the  Library  of  the  Guildhall. 
The  City  Chamberlain,  in  enumerating 
the  claims  of  the  newest  freeman,  re- 
ferred to  his  labours  in  connection  with 
the  Climbing  Boys  Act,  the  Factory  and 
the  Hours  Acts,  the  Mines  and  Colliery 
Regulation  Acts,  the  establishment  of 
ragged  schools,  training  ships,  refuges 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  other  philan- 
thropic institutions.  Allusion  was  also 
made  to  his  lordship's  share  in  striking 
the  fetters  from  the  slaves  in  the  colo- 
nies and  elsewhere ;  to  his  successful 
efforts  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
lunatics  ;  to  his  encouragement  of  City 
mission  work  in  the  courts  and  slums 
of  the  vast  metropolis,  and  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
various  languages  of  the  globe;  and, 
lastly,  to  his  active  and  useful  sympathy 
on  behalf  of  wronged  and  tortured  dumb 
animals.  Never  was  the  freedom  of  the 
City  more  worthily  bestowed,  and  space 
would  fail  us  to  enumerate  the  under- 
takings of  a  charitable  or  remediable 
nature  in  which  the  late  Earl  engaged. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the  London 
City  Mission,  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
the  Field  Lane  Refuges  and  Ragged 
Schools,  the  National  Refuges  for  Home- 
less and  Destitute  Children,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  excellent  organisations  were 
all  indebted  to  him  for  active  aid,  sym- 
pathy, and  advice.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
connecting  link  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  classes  in  the  State.  While  he 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
his  Sovereign,  he  was  also  the  friend  of 
men  in  the  humblest  stations,  down 
even  to  the  costermonger  and  the  chim- 
ney sweep.  Wherever  he  appeared  he  in- 
variably evoked  enthusiam  and  affection. 


In  religious  matters  Lord  Shaftesbury 
had  a  Shibboleth,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  was  a  somewhat  narrow 
one,  and  one  which  prevented  him  occa- 
sionally from  doing  justice  to  the  work 
and  aims  of  men  possessed  like  himself 
of  an  eminently  religious  nature,  but 
whose  views  differed  materially  from 
his  own. 

In  person.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
tall  and  somewhat  imposing  in  appear- 
ance.  His  manners  and  speech  were 
alike  persuasive ;  and  his  personal  cha- 
racter stood  so  high  that  he  was  warmly 
esteemed  even  by  those  from  whom  he 
most  widely  differed.  As  a  landlord,  he 
was  just  and  yet  generous,  and  fully 
alive  to  his  great  responsibilities.  The 
village  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles,  near  bis 
family  seat  of  St.  Giles,  was  trans- 
formed under  his  care  into  a  model 
village.  He  built  new  labourers'  cot- 
tages, each  containing  a  front  parlour 
and  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
three  bedrooms  above,  absolutely  un- 
connected with  each  other ;  every  cot- 
tage having  its  apricot  tree,  its  pomp, 
its  separate  sanitary  arrangements,  its 
pigsty,  and  its  quarter-acre  allotment — 
the  labourer  paying  for  all  these  things 
only  52s.  per  annum.  The  tenants  were 
never  behind  with  their  rents,  but  the 
Earl  was  content  with  a  small  per- 
centage on  his  original  outlay,  and 
almshouses  and  other  advantages  were 
offered  to  those  who  were  beyond  work. 

Field-Marshal  Lord  Strathnaim. — 
Hugh  Henry  Rose  was  bom  in  the  year 
1803.  His  father.  Sir  George  Henry 
Rose,  was  Clerk  of  ParUaments,  a  post 
which  his  father  had  held  before  him. 
Lord  Strathnaim  entered  in  1820  the 
army,  for  which  his  tastes  most  suited 
him.  The  long  peace  which  followed 
Waterloo  prevented  his  displaying  any 
special  qualities,  and  he  had  been  twenty 
years  in  the  service  before  any  oppor- 
tunity occurred  to  Justify  in  active  em- 
ployment the  good  opinion  which  his 
superiors  had  formed  of  his  zeal  and 
energy.  In  1840,  however,  when  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  had 
overthrown  Turkish  authority  in  Syria, 
and  the  English  Government  decided 
to  afford  the  Sultan  some  assistance, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Rose  was  sent,  with  other 
officers,  to  organise  the  Turkish  defence. 
Although  the  Egyptians  were  compelled 
by  the  force  of  our  diplomatic  opposi- 
tion to  halt  in  their  advance,  and  Portly 
afterwards  to  retreat,  there  were  severed 
hostile  encounters,  and  in  one  of  these 
Colonel  Rose  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self; for,  after  a  personal  contest  in 
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^hich  he  was  wounded,  he  took  the 
commander  of  the  Egyptian  cavahry 
prisoner. 

Lord  Pahnerston,  whose  main  object 
had  been  to  checkmate  French  intrigue 
in  Egypt,  was  so  impressed  by  his  con- 
duct that  he  made  him  Consul-General 
for  Syria ;  but  on  the  fall  of  the  Orlean- 
ists,  and  succession  of  the  Bonapartists, 
the  centre  of  political  gravity  passed 
from  St.  Jean  d'Acre  to  Constantinople 
itself,  and  Colonel  Rose  was  then  trans- 
ferred from  the  shores  of  the  Levant  to 
be  Secretary  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe.  During  the  absence  of  his  chief 
in  the  critical  winter  of  1853-54  Colonel 
Rose  acted  as  charg4  d'affaires,  and  to 
him  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been 
one  of  the  first  to  detect  the  schemes  of 
the  Czar  Nicholas.  He  took  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility,  at  the  request  of 
the  Porte,  of  ordering  the  English  Medi- 
terranean Fleet  into  Turkish  waters, 
and,  had  he  been  able  to  execute  his 
own  policy,  he  would  have  ordered  it 
into  the  Black  Sea,  when  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope 
might  have  been  averted.  During  the 
Crimean  campaign  he  acted  as  Principal 
Commissioner  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  French  army,  and  he  was  present  at 
most  of  the  assaults,  being  wounded  on 
one  occasion  in  the  trenches,  while  at 
Inkerman  he  had  two  horses  shot  under 
him.  When  the  war  closed  he  was 
nominated  a  K.C.B.,  and  the  French 
commander  specially  recoihmended  him 
for  the  Victoria  Cross  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  gallantry ;  but  as  no  field 
officer  can  receive  that  decoration,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  representation  of  Marshal  Canrobert. 
In  the  autumn  of  1857  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
was  sent  to  Bombay  to  take  his  part  in 
the  struggle  of  the  English  race  to 
maintain  their  position  in  India  against 
their  enemies  ;  and  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  who 
although  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
Major-General  had  never  commanded 
any  body  of  troops  in  the  field,  was 
appointed  to  an  important  com- 
mand. It  was  not  until  December  1857 
that  Sir  Hugh  Rose  took  actual  com- 
mand of  the  Central  India  Field  Force, 
which  was  composed  of  two  weak 
brigades.  Early  in  1858  the  force  began 
its  advance  from  Mhow,  the  miUtary 
cantonment  situated  in  proximity  to  the 
capital  of  Holkar.  The  town  of  Rath- 
garb^,  a  place  of  no  inconsiderable 
strength,  was  the  first  object  of  attack. 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  appeared  before  its  walls 
on  Jan.  24,  and  siege  operations  at  once 
commenced.  The  arrival  of  a  relieving 
force  tlireatened  to  arrest  them,  but  Sir 


Hugh  Rose  met  the  newcomers,  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  upon  them,  Jan.  29,  and 
the  garrison,  in  a  state  of  panic,  eva- 
cuated their  strong  fort  and  fled,  and  on 
the  ensuing  day  it  was  followed  up  by  a 
victory  on  the  Bina  River.  The  imme- 
diate consequence  of  these  engagements 
was  the  rehef  of  the  garrison  of  Segore, 
which  had  been  beleaguered  for  eight 
months.  One  week  later  the  strong  fort 
of  Garhakot,  which  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  century  had  successfully  resisted 
the  efforts  of  a  large  Anglo-Indian  force, 
was  evacuated  by  its  garrison.  The  real 
difficulties,  however,  of  the  Central 
Indian  campaign  began  with  the  second 
advance  from  Segore  on  Feb.  26.  The 
capture  of  the  fort  of  Barodia  was  the 
preliminary  to  the  attack  on  the  naturally 
strong  passes  of  Maltun  and  Madanpur, 
but  the  English  leader  overcame  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  rebel  leaders 
by  a  flanking  movement.  A  number  of 
other  forts  rapidly  surrendered,  and  the 
second  brigade,  under  Colonel  Stuart, 
having  captured  the  strong  town  of 
Chandairi,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  arrived  before 
the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Jhansi, 
defended  by  its  heroic  Ranee.  The 
position  of  Jhansi  was  formidable  ;  and 
it  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  11,000  men, 
under  the  indomitable  Ranee,  whilst  Sir 
Hugh  Rose's  force  numbered  only  1,500 
men,  of  whom  about  one -third  were 
English.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  large  city, 
four  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
had  to  be  taken  before  the  fortress  could 
be  successfully  approached.  The  bom- 
bardment had  gone  on  for  about  a  week 
when  the  news  arrived  that  a  large  re- 
lieving army  was  approaching ;  and  the 
report  proved  true.  Tantia  Topi,  who 
has  been  called  the  ablest  of  the  rebel 
leaders,  had,  after  his  defeat  at  Cawn- 
pore,  raised  a  fresh  force  of  22,000  men, 
and  with  these  he  hastened  to  relieve 
the  bravest  of  his  confederates,  the 
Ranee  of  Jhansi.  Instead  of  relaxing 
his  attack  on  Jhansi  until  he  had  dealt 
with  the  relieving  army  outside,  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  with  a  chosen  part  of  his 
small  band  marched  out  to  encounter 
Tantia  Topi.  A  desperate  combat  en- 
sued,  but  the  very  small  English  force, 
thanks  to  the  skill  of  its  leader  in  at- 
tacking the  flanks  of  his  assailant, 
proved  sufficient  to  drive  Tantia  Topi's 
army  from  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  all 
its  guns ;  a  feat  seldom,  if  ever,  sur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  war.  It  was 
followed  up  by  a  still  more  strenuous 
attack  on  Jhansi,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strength  of  its  garrison  and  the 
ability  of  its  commandant,  was  carried 
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by  assault  on  April  3.  After  the  capture 
of  the  palace,  and  the  destruction  of 
several  large  bodies  of  troops,  the  Banee 
evacuated  the  fortress  in  the  night  and 
fled  with  her  body-guard  to  Calpee, 
which  occupied  an  important  strategical 
position  on  the  Jumna,  south-west  of 
Cawnpore.  It  was  nearly  the  end  of  April 
before  the  English  general  approached 
the  place  where  the  Ranee  and  Tantia 
Topi  had  again  set  up  their  standard. 
The  battle  of  Kunch  proved  a  successful 
commencement  for  this  second  struggle. 
The  rebels  fought  with  great  courage, 
and  the  day  was  only  turned  by  the 
English  general  bringing  up  and  leading 
in  person  the  Camel  CJorps.  Then  the 
victory  was  complete,  and  the  loss  of 
the  mutineers  was  increased  by  their 
being  driven  into  the  ravines  which  had 
constituted  their  chief  defence.  The 
capture  of  Calpee  which  followed  was 
in  a  military  sense  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, as  it  deprived  the  rebels  of 
their  principal  arsenal.  With  its  fall 
the  Central  Indian  campaign  was  con- 
sidered to  have  terminated,  and  as  it 
was  momentarily  thought  that  both 
Tantia  Topi  and  the  Banee  had  become 
fugitives  without  any  followers,  there 
seemed  no  reason  why  the  Central  Indian 
Field  Force  should  not  be  disbanded. 
Orders  had,  indeed,  been  issued  to  that 
effect,  when  the  startling  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  vanquished  had  by  some 
means  gained  possession  of  Gwalior, 
reputed  to  be  the  strongest  fort  in  India. 
Technically  speaking.  Sir  Hugh  Bose 
was  without  a  command,  but  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  set  technicalities  aside. 
He  reassumed  the  command,  and  with 
all  the  troops  fit  to  take  the  field  he 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  Gw&lior. 
When  he  reached  a  place  within  a  few 
miles  of  Morar  he  was  joined  by  Briga- 
dier Bobert  Napier,  subsequently  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala.  Having  recon- 
noitred the  rebel  position,  and  not- 
withstanding its  strength,  an  immediate 
attack  was  decided  on.  The  battle  of 
Morar,  although  marked  by  more  than 
one  unfortunate  incident,  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
the  subsequent  action  at  Kotah-ki-Serai 
completed  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  formidable  Banee  of  Jhansi, 
dressed  as  a  man,  was  killed  in  the 
latter  of  these  engagements. 

These  brilliant  services  were  re- 
warded two  years  after  the  recovery  of 
Gwalior  with  the  Indian  Commander- 
ship-in -Chief,  on  the  return  of  Lord 
Clyde,  and  when  Sir  Hugh  oame  him- 
self to  England  in  1865  he  was  appointed 
to  a  similar  post  in  Ireland.    He  was 


raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Strath- 
naim  of  Jhansi  in  18^66,  and  eleven  years 
later  he  received  the  much-coyeted  bdton 
of  a  Field-Marshal.  During  the  trying 
arrangements  connected  wiUi  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Queen's  and  Company's 
military  services,  he  displayed  much  tact 
and  patience,  but  he  never  again  ob- 
tained the  same  opportunities  of  dis- 
tinction as  fell  to  his  share  in  1858,  and 
his  military  career  may  be  considered  to 
have  terminated  on  his  retirement  from 
the  Irish  command  in  1870.  He  took 
part  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Peers 
when  military  questions  were  under  con- 
sideration, but  otherwise  intervened 
rarely  in  politics.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
16th,  after  a  comparatively  short  illness. 

Bishop  of  Manchester. — The  Right 
Bev.  James  Eraser,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  who  died  at  his  residence. 
Bishop's  Court,  Higher  Broughton,  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  James  Eraser,  of  Heavi- 
tree,  Exeter,  and  was  bom  in  1818  at 
Prestbury,  near  Cheltenham.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Bridgnorth 
School,  and  went  thence  to  Shrewsbury, 
then  under  one  of  its  most  famous 
masters.  Dr.  Samuel  Butler,  passing  on 
to  Oxford,  where  in  1839  his  name 
appears  in  first-class  classical  list,  in 
company  with  those  of  Professor  Jowett 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Oriel,  of  which  college  he  became  a 
tutor.  In  1847  he  succeeded  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Mozley  in  the  college  living  of 
Cholderton,  an  agricultural  village  in 
Wiltshire,  but  even  in  a  field  so  restricted 
he  found  no  lack  of  work,  and  soon  at- 
tracted notice  by  the  admirable  manage- 
ment of  his  parish,  and  in  1858  he 
was  offered  and  accepted  the  office  of 
Assistant-Commissioner  in  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  education  in  the 
rural  districts.  He  had  two  districts 
assigned  him  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  did  his  work  so  well  that 
he  was  immediately  employed  on  two 
other  Commissions,  the  reports  of  which 
had  much  weight  in  determining  the 
direction  of  the  elementary  education  of 
the  country. 

In  1860  he  exchanged  Cholderton 
for  another  college  living,  Ufton  Kervet, 
near  Beading,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
up  his  Fellowship,  which  he  had  hitherto 
held  with  his  small  Wiltshire  living. 
At  Ufton  he  was  very  happy  ;  the  work 
suited  him  thoroughly,  if  only  in  con- 
trast to  the  bustling  and  wandering  life 
which  he  had  often  to  lead  in  his  in- 
vestigations for  the  Boyal  Commission. 
He  thought  he  had  settled  down  at 
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Ufton,  a  charming  country  parsonage, 
for  the  rest  of  hi6  days. 

In  1870,  however,  the  See  of  Man- 
chester was  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Prince  Lee,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
cided upon  offering  it  to  Mr.  Fraser. 
Manchester  wanted  a  man  of  energy 
and  practical  experience ;  a  man  of 
moderate  opinions  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, who  had  seen  something  both  of 
parochial  work  and  of  the  wider  pro- 
blems of  the  time.  The  appointment 
was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  in 
Lancashire,  and  the  new  bishop  speedily 
justified  his  reputation.  He  was  known 
to  be  an  extremely  hard  worker,  and  a 
good  preacher. 

He  had  no  sooner  established  him- 
self in  Manchester  than  he  began  to 
impress  himself  upon  the  diocese  as  a 
man  of  boundless  self-devotion,  activity, 
and  width  of  sympathy.    He  at  once 
took  the  lead  in  all  philanthropic  move- 
ments, in  all  movements  for  elevating  the 
social  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
and  in  all  movements  for  promoting  union 
among  different  Christian  bodies,  thus 
earning  the  nickname  of  "the  Bishop 
of   all  denominations."     At  the   same 
time  he  was  outspoken  in  his  defence  of 
what  he  believed  to  he  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, even  when  it  was  attacked  under 
the  forms  of  religious  equality.     In  the 
later  stages  of  the  education  controversy, 
for  example,  he  took  the  side  of  the  Union 
against  the  League;  of  the  Manchester 
organisation  against  that  of  Birming- 
ham ;  of  religious  and  denominational 
against  secular  education.    On  Easter 
Monday  1873  he  took  the  chair  at  a 
vast  meeting  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
called  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  keeping  any  amending  Act 
on  the  lines  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1870 ;  and  he  laid  down  distinctly  his 
view  that  "  unless  the  education  of  this 
country  could  be  maintained  on  a  dis- 
tinctly  religious  basis    it   was  hardly 
worth  having." 

The  Bishop's  activity  was  very  great, 
but  he  preferred  to  confine  it  to  his  own 
diocese  as  much  as  possible.  He  never 
disguised  his  dislike  to  that  part  of  a 
bishop's  duties  which  is  performed  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  was  seldom  in  London,  at  least 
till  after  his  marriage.  On  important 
occasions,  however,  when  the  debate 
touched  upon  matters  in  which  he  either 
felt  a  strong  personal  interest  or  which 
concerned  what  be  believed  to  be  the 
interests  of  religion,  he  took  care  to  be 
present.  He  voted,  for  instance,  against 
the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  in  1884, 
and  was  formally  thanked  by  the  Man- 


chester Diocesan  Conference  for  so 
doing.  Among  the  political  questions 
in  which  he  took  an  active  interest  was 
the  Eastern  controversy  of  1876-77,  in 
which  his  sympathies  were  strongly  on 
the  side  of  the  nationahties ;  and  he 
aroused  much  feeling  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  by  the  energy  with 
which  he  adopted  Mr.  Gladstone's  views 
at  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian  massacres. 
In  January  1880  the  Bishop  married 
Miss  Duncan,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Shute  Duncan,  LL.D.,  of 
Bath.  The  same  year  he  became  in- 
volved, much  against  his  will,  in  a  con- 
flict with  one  of  his  clergy,  the  Bev. 
S.  F.  Green,  vicar  of  St.  John's,  Miles 
Platting,  who  either  introduced  or  con- 
tinued various  forms  and  ceremonies  in 
the  conduct  of  pubUo  worship  which 
contravened  the  law.  The  Court  of 
Arches  having  ordered  Mr.  Green  to 
discontinue  the  objectionable  practices, 
he  refused,  and  was  consequently 
conunitted  by  Lord  Penzance  to  Lan- 
caster Gaol.  There  he  remained  from 
March  19,  1881,  till  November  4,  1882, 
when  Lord  Penzance,  on  the  request  of 
the  Bishop,  made  an  order  releasing 
the  contumacious  clergyman. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  of  his 
life.  Bishop  Fraser  did  not  appear  very 
prominently  before  the  world,  but  none 
the  less  did  he  continue  working  in  his 
busy  way  within  his  diocese,  and  his 
sudden  death  on  the  22nd  came  as  a 
painful  shock  both  to  his  own  people 
and  to  the  country  at  large.  His  broad 
and  sympathetic  spirit,  his  manly, 
straightforward  utterances,  his  untiring 
industry,  his  complete  self-forgetfulness 
endeared  him  to  all  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Manchester,  and  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
nation.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his 
own  desire,  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
httle  church  at  Cholderton,  where  his 
labours  in  the  Church  were  commenced, 
and  his  funeral  was  attended  not  only 
by  distinguished  men  in  Church  and 
State,  but  by  the  population  of  the 
neighbourhood  where  his  memory  had 
been  gratefully  preserved  by  every  class. 

Bishop  of  Ely — The  Right  Rev. 
James  Russell  Woodford,  D.D.,  whose 
death  took  place  at  the  Palace  at  Ely 
on  Oct.  24,  was  bom  at  Henley-on- 
Thames,  April  30,  1820.  He  received 
his  preliminary  education  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  and  subsequently  en- 
tered Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  B.A.  in  1842,  obtain- 
ing honours  as  a  senior  optime  in  the 
Mathematical  Tripos,  and  as  a  second- 
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class  man  in  the  Classical  Tripos.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1843  and  priest 
in  1845.  Appointed  to  the  incumbency 
of  the  new  district  church  of  St.  Mark's, 
Easton,  between  Stapleton  and  Bristol, 
he  held  this  charge 'until  1865,  when  he 
was  presented  by  Bishop  Monk  to  the 
vicarage  of  Kempsford,  Gloucestershire. 
This  living  he  held  down  to  1868,  when 
he  was  chosen  by  the  trustees  of  the 
parish  church  and  vicarage  of  Leeds  as 
successor  to  Dr.  Atlay,  on  the  elevation 
of  the  latter  to  the  See  of  Hereford.  Mr. 
Woodford,  who  was  an  able  preacher 
and  a  High  Churchman,  found,  in  suc- 
ceeding to  a  vicarage  Uke  that  of  Leeds, 
that  his  duties  were  great  and  onerous. 
He  followed  men  who  had  been  very 
popular,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Leeds 
rendered  his  charge  all  the  more  ar- 
duous. Dr.  Woodford  was  for  some 
years  examining  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  a  prelate  whom  he  greatly 
admired,  and  to  whom  he  was  strongly 
attached ;  and  in  1867  the  Bishop  be- 
stowed on  him  an  honorary  canonry  in 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  also 
appointed  Select  Preacher  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1864,  1867, 
1872,  1876,  and  1878. 

On  the  reconmiendation  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Dr.  Woodford  was  nominated  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Ely  in  1873— when 
Dr.  Harold  Browne  was  translated  to 
Winchester— and  he  was  consecrated 
at  Westminster  Abbey  on  Dec.  14  in 
that  year.  At  this  period  there  were 
204  parishes  in  the  diocese  which  re- 
quired aid  in  order  to  render  their 
parochial  machinery  complete,  but  the 
new  Bishop  set  vigorously  to  work,  and, 
among  other  organisations,  formed  a 
General  Diocesan  Fund,  to  be  supported 
by  annual  collections  ifa  every  church, 
and  by  private  subscriptions — the  fund 
to  be  administered  by  the  Conference. 
The  money  thus  raised  was  applied  to 
the  increase  and  improvement  of  church 
accommodation,  the  more  efficient  super- 
intendence of  parishes,  the  augmenta- 
tion of  small  livings,  the  private  assist- 
ance of  poor  and  infirm  clergy,  and  the 
religious  inspection  of  Church  schools. 
Out  of  554  parishes,  436  answered  to 
the  Bishop's  call,  and  the  experiment 
of  a  diocesan  revenue,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  representative  assembly  of 
the  diocese,  proved  successful.  Bishop 
Woodford  further  estabUshed  the  Ely 
Theological  College,  capable  of  accom- 
modating twelve  students,  who  were  to 
attend  lectures  with  the  JPrincipal  and 
the  Bishop,  and  to  become  practically 
acquainted,  by  systematic  visiting  and 
by  conducting  services  in  neighbouring 


mission  chapels,  with  parochial  work. 
In  Sept.  1877  the  Bishop  delivered  a 
charge  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Ely,  and  it  is  a  note> 
worthy  circumstance  that  147  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  members  of  the  an- 
cient foundation  had  last  been  called 
together  in  a  Court  of  Visitation. 
Under  his  direction  the  work  generally 
in  the  Ely  diocese  prospered,  and  in 
delivering  the  charges  at  his  second 
Visitation  in  Sept.  and  Oct.  1881  the 
Bishop  announced  that  -  since  the  Visi- 
tation of  1877  five  new  churches  had 
been  built  and  forty-six  churches  re- 
stored. The  work  of  church  restoration 
was  one  to  which  he  especially  devoted 
his  efforts.  In  four  years  the  diocesan 
fund  had  granted  the  sum  of  7,400Z. 
for  the  purposes  of  church  extension, 
the  maintenance  of  curates,  &c.  Dr. 
Woodford  reconstructed  the  cathedral 
school  of  Ely,  and  completed  new  build- 
ings for  the  Theological  College,  contain- 
ing rooms  for  a  vice -principal  and  twelve 
students,  with  chapel,  hall,  and  library. 
In  addition  to  numerous  volumes  of 
sermons  the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  the 
author  of  "  Lectures  on  the  Church,  Past 
and  Present  "  ;  and  he  edited  the  third 
series  of  "Tracts  for  the  Christian 
Seasons."  In  1883  he  contributed  a 
preface  to  "The  Private  Devotions  of 
Bishop  Andrews,"  edited  by  Precentor 
Venables.  As  a  speaker,  the  late  Bishop 
was  impressive  and  thoughtful  rather 
than  moving  or  eloquent.  Upon  their 
matter  rather  than  their  manner  de- 
pended the  effect  produced  by  his  ser- 
mons and  lectures.  Dr.  Woodford  was 
Bamsden  Preacher  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  in  1870,  and  a  chap- 
lain to  Her  Majesty  1872-73.  He  was 
also  for  some  time  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy at  Cuddesdon,  Proctor  for  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury, 
and  a  Proctor  for  the  Clergy  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Bipon  in  the  Convocation  of  York. 

Duke  of  Abercorn. — James  Hamil- 
ton, K.G.,  P.C,  first  Duke  of  Abercorn, 
whose  death  took  place  on  the  31st,  was 
bom  on  Jan.  21,  1811.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  James,  Viscount  Hamil- 
ton, who  'predeceased  his  father,  the 
first  Marquess  of  Abercorn,  who  died 
in  1818.  Succeeding  to  the  title  at  the 
early  age  of  seven,  the  young  Marquess 
was  for  some  years  under  the  care  of 
his  guardian,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  In 
the  course  of  time  he  was  sent  to  Har- 
row, and  subsequently  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Among  his  contemporaries  at 
the  University  were  Lord  Dalhonsie, 
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afterwards  Governor-General  of  India, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. On  taking  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  marquess  sat  with  the  Con- 
servatives, and  voted  against  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  His  maiden  speech,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  till  ten  years  later, 
when  he  moved  the  Address  to  the 
Queen.  The  Opposition  leader.  Lord 
Melbourne,  complimented  him  warmly 
upon  his  effort.  For  thirteen  years, 
1846  to  1859,  the  marquess  held  the 
office  of  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  the 
Prince  Consort;  but  although  he  was 
necessarily  much  about  the  Court  in 
connection  with  this  appointment  he 
reserved  as  large  a  portion  of  his  time 
as  he  possibly  could  for  the  active  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  an  Irish  land- 
lord. He  was  very  popular  with  his 
tenantry,  whose  interests  he  never  failed 
to  study  to  the  beet  of  his  power. 

On  the  accession  of  Lord  Derby  to 
office  in  1866  the  Marquess  of  Aber- 
com  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  The  disturbed  condition  of 
Ireland  at  this  time  caused  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  Viceroyalty  to  be 
regarded  with  great  solicitude.  Fenian- 
ism  had  for  some  time  taxed  all  the 
powers  of  the  Executive,  and  the  Special 
Conmiission  which  had  tried  several 
persons  on  the  charge  of  being  con- 
cerned in  this  conspiracy  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  the  prevalent  dis- 
affection. It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
the  Marquess  of  Abercorn  went  over  to 
Ireland.  High  hopes  were  formed  as  to 
his  policy  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  acquit  himself.  He  was  success- 
ful in  restoring  prestige  to  the  Vice- 
royalty,  while  his  attitude  towards  the 
people  was  one  of  firmness  and  con- 
ciliation combined.  In  Feb.  1868  Lord 
Derby  resigned  the  Premiership,  in  con- 
sequence of  failing  health,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Disraeli.  Some  changes 
were  effected  in  the  Cabinet,  but  the 
Marquess  of  Abercorn  retained  his  post 
as  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

In  the  following  April  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  paid  a  visit  to 
Ireland.  The  disturbed  state  of  some 
parts  of  the  country  caused  many  per- 
sons to  predict  that  the  Royal  visit 
would  prove  a  failure.  The  Marquess  of 
Abercorn,  nevertheless,  held  a  different 
opinion.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  a 
brilliant  suite,  received  their  Royal 
Highnesses  at  Kingsto^sTi,  and  their  pro- 
gress through  Dublin  drew  forth  enthu- 
siastic demonstrations  from  the  popu- 
lace.   Wherever  the  Prince  and  Princess 


of  Wales  appeared  in  Ireland  they  were 
received  with  feelings  of  the  utmost 
affection  and  loyalty,  and  the  results 
of  the  visit  amply  justified  the  Viceroy's 
confidence. 

Mr.  Disraeli  resigned  office  after  the 
general  election  of  1868,  and  the  Mar- 
quess of  Abercorn  retired  with  his  chief 
and  the  rest  of  the  Ministry.  The 
Viceroy  left  Ireland  prosperous  and  in 
a  condition  of  comparative  quietude. 
His  administration  of  Irish  affairs  had 
been  so  successful  as  to  call  forth  ac- 
knowledgments from  all  classes.  Not 
long  before  his  retirement  the  marquess 
was  raised,  in  consideration  of  his  im- 
portant services,  to  the  Dukedom  of  Aber- 
corn and  the  Marquisate  of  Hamilton. 

When  Mr.  Disraeli  came  into  office 
again  in  1874  the  duke  consented  to 
resume  the  duties  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  in  which  he  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Earl  Spencer.  His  return  to 
the  Viceregal  Lodge  created  lively  satis- 
faction, and  his  reception  in  Dublin  was 
of  a  most  cordial  character. 

In  Nov.  1876  the  duke  resigned  the 
Viceroyalty,  the  chief  reason  for  this 
step  being  the  state  of  the  duchess's 
health.  The  duke's  appearances  in  pub- 
lic after  his  retirement  from  the  office 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  were  rare.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  he  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  debate  on 
the  Address  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1883  he  severely  criticised 
the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government. 

Although  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  was 
the  first  to  bear  that  title,  his  lineage 
was  among  the  most  illustrious  in  the 
country.  He  could  boast,  moreover, 
the  distinction  of  a  peerage  in  each  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  being  Duke  of 
Abercorn,  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  Vis- 
count Strabane,  Lord  Hamilton,  Baron 
of  Strabane,  and  Baron  of  Mountcastle 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland ;  Marquess  of 
Abercorn  and  Viscount  Hamilton  in  the 
peerage  of  Great  Britain ;  and  Earl  of 
Abercorn,  Baron  of  Paisley,  Aberbro- 
thick,  Abercorn,  Hamilton,  Mountcastle, 
and  Elilpatrick  in  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land. As  heir  male  of  the  house  of 
Hamilton,  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
French  noblesse,  claiming  the  dukedom 
of  Chatelherault.  The  Abercorn  Hamil- 
tons  claim  to  be  direct  descendants  of 
Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  and 
the  duke  had  also  royal  blood  in  his 
veins  on  the  Irish  side,  being  a  de- 
scendant of  Strongbow  and  Eva  his 
wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Dermot 
MacMurrough,  King  of  Leinster. 


During  the  month  the  following  deaths  also  took  place  : — On  the  3rd,  at  Crom 
Castle,  CO.  Fermanagh,  aged  83,  Earl  of  Erne,  K.P.,  Gustos  Rotulorum  for  the 
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county,  a  resident  landlord,  possessed  of  extensive  estates  in  Donegal  and  the  west  of 
Ireland,  and  who  took  an  active  interest  in  the  condition  of  his  tenantry.  On  the  6th, 
at  Dinan,  aged  52,  Major-General  Montague  Procter,  of  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry, 
son  of  Bryan  Waller  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall).  On  the  8th,  aged  71,  Smile 
Perrin,  manager  of  the  Ck>m6die  Franpaise,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  a 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Starting  in  life  as  an  artist,  he  obtained 
attention  as  an  art  critic,  which  led  to  his  becoming  manager  of  various  theatres, 
until  his  appointment  in  1871  to  the  Com^die  Fran^aise.  On  the  9th,  at  Streatham 
Castle,  aged  74,  John  Bowes,  formerly  M.P.  for  South  Durham ;  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  an  owner  of  racehorses  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  On  the  10th,  aged  76,  Cardinal  Archbishop  John  MaeCloskey,  of  New 
York.  Bom  at  Brooklyn,  whither  his  parents  had  emigrated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  from  Ireland,  and  educated  in  America,  he  completed  his  training  in 
Bome,  and  was  early  made  a  bishop,  receiving  his  CardinaPs  hat  in  1875.  He  was 
the  first  American  Cardinal  ever  created.  On  the  12th,  aged  65,  John  Clare,  of 
Liverpool,  the  well-known  nautical  inventor.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  claim  upon 
Government  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  on  the  ground  that  his  suggestions  for  the 
protection  of  war  vessels  by  means  of  iron  plates  had  been  practically  adopted.  On 
the  11th,  at  Turin,  Father  Giacomo,  whose  name  is  linked  with  that  of  Coont 
Cavour.  He  was  regarded  with  the  utmost  veneration  at  Turin,  although  he  was 
prohibited  from  continuing  his  priestly  functions  in  consequence  of  his  having 
administered  the  last  sacraments  to  his  friend  after  his  excommunication.  On  the 
14th,  in  California,  aged  66,  Henry  W.  Shaw,  a  well-known  American  humourist 
called  Josh  Billings.  On  the  17th,  at  Gosport,  aged  81,  Admiral  Bobert  Fitigerald 
Gambler,  B.K.,  who,  serving  as  a  lieutenant  at  tiie  bombardment  of  Algiers,  was 
promoted,  with  the  distinction  of  his  commission  being  dated  one  day  senior  to  all 
others  given  for  the  battle.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Gambier,  some 
time  Consul-General  for  Portugal.  On  the  20th,  at  Berlin,  aged  91,  General  YOii 
Frittwitz  and  Gafiron,  an  engineer  officer  of  the  Prussian  army,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  fortifications  of  Posen,  Ulm,  and  Bastadt  were  constructed.  On  the  27th, 
at  Wiesbaden,  aged  67,  Professor  Jonkbloet,  the  historian  of  Dutch  literature,  and 
an  active  politician.  On  the  same  date,  aged  85,  M.  Senard,  a  distinguished  French 
jurist  and  statesman.  He  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Genenil  Cavaignac's 
Cabinet  in  1848.  On  the  28th,  aged  59,  General  Oeerge  Brinton  M'Clellan,  Com- 
mander  of  the  Union  armies  during  the  early  part  of  the  rebellion.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Mexican  war,  but  resigned  his  com- 
mission afterwards  to  take  the  post  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bail- 
road.  Early  in  the  Civil  War,  he  took  a  conmiand  in  the  Federal  army,  and 
became  for  a  time  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States ;  but 
being  superseded  by  General  Bumside,  he  eventually  returned  to  practise  as  an 
engineer.  On  the  29th,  at  South  Brent,  aged  76,  Admiral  Sir  Angnstai  William 
Kuper,  G.C.B.,  who  served  with  great  distinction  in  China,  and  received  decorations 
from  the  French  and  Dutch  Governments  for  his  services  in  conjunction  with  them. 
On  the  same  date,  at  Hampden,  Bucks,  aged  92,  Sev.  Augustus  Edward  Stobart 
Hampden,  sixth  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  a  prebendary  of  Wolverhampton. 
His  title  devolved  on  his  grandson.  On  the  31st,  Bon  Juan  Battista  Topete,  Vice- 
Admiral  in  the  Spanish  navy,  and  a  distinguished  politician,  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Cadiz  rising  of  1868.  On  the  same  date,  at  Moor  End,  Sheffield,  aged 
76,  Bobert  Leader,  President  of  the  Sheffield  Liberal  Association,  and  for  half  a 
century  editor  and  chief  proprietor  of  the  Sheffield  and  Botherham  IndependenU, 
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Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.— Dr.  William 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  whose  death  took 
place  on  the  10th  from  the  overturning 
of  the  lamp  of  a  vapour  bath,  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  an  eminent 
Unitarian  minister  at  Bristol.  He  was 
born  at  Bristol  in  1813,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Bristol  School  of  Medicine 


and  University  College,  London ;  became 
a  member  of  the  English  College  of 
Surgeons  and  a  licentiate  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  in  1835 ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1839.  He  practised 
his  profession  for  a  short  time  in  Bristolg 
but  in  1843  he  came  to  London  to  devote 
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himself  to  the  cultivation  of  physiology, 
a  science  of  which  he  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  the  founder.    In  two 
closely  connected  works,  the  "  Principles 
of  Physiology  .General  andComparati  ve, ' ' 
and  the  "  Principles  of  Human  Physio- 
logy," he  built  up  a  series  of  generali- 
sations from  the  scattered  facts  which 
had   been  collected  or  ascertained  by 
previous  workers,  and  for  the  first  time 
wove  our  knowledge  of  animal  structure 
and  function  into  something  like  a  con- 
nected whole.     Dr.  Carpenter  became 
Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  the  medical 
school   of  the  London    Hospital,   and 
afterwards  Examiner  in  Physiology  and 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University 
of  London,  and  Professor  of   Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  University  College.  He 
also  engaged  in  several  literary  under- 
takings, and  among  others  he  edited  for 
several  years  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review.     His  book, 
'•  The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations," 
was  invaluable  to  the  students  of  his  day, 
and  is  still  consulted  as  containing  an 
admirable  exposition  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  instrument  depends.    He 
soon    selected    the     functions    of    the 
nervous  system  as  the  special  branch 
of  physiology,  and  his  first  great  effort 
in  this  direction  was  contained  in  an 
article,     professedly     a     criticism    of 
'*  Noble's  Physiology  of  the  Brain,'*  in 
which  he  demolished  the  last  shred  of 
supposed  scientific  foundation  of  "  phre- 
nology,"  extended    the   idea  of  reflex 
nervous  function,  and  enunciated  the 
fundamental  notions  of  "consensual" 
and   of   "ideo-motor"    action.      From 
time  to  time  his  earlier  published  works 
were  revised,  and  he  finally  completed 
the  exposition  of  his  views  in  his  last 
book,  the  "  Principles  of  Mental  Physio- 
logy."    Li  this  work  he  discussed  in  a 
scientific  manner  certain  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  mind  and  body,  which  had 
been   observed,   but  misunderstood  by 
the  professors   of  mesmerism,   and  of 
which  many  of  the  phenomena  of  what 
is  known  as  "  spiritualism "   are    only 
modern  examples.     Dr.  Carpenter  was 
the    first   writer  who   arranged    these 
vagaries  of  the  nervous  system  under 
their   proper  headings,   and    produced 
order  out  of  a  chaos  of  mingled  illness 
and  imposture. 

Dr.  Carpenter  was  appointed  in  1856 
to  the  office  of  Registrar  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  twenty-two  years,  and  was  thus  re- 
leased from  the  necessity  of  engaging 
in  writing  and  teaching  for  the  sake  of 
the  attendant  remuneration,  and  left 
free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius. 


From  this  time  his  leisure  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Foraminif era, 
on  which  he  contributed  papers  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  Boyal  Society  and 
to  the  Ray  Society ;  and  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  scientific  ex- 
peditions, like  that  of  H.M.S.  Challenger ^ 
commissioned  to  undertake  deep  sea 
dredging,  and  to  investigate  the  causes 
and  courses  of  ocean  currents.  To  the 
University  of  London  his  services  were 
invaluable ;  and  when,  after  many  years, 
he  retired  with  a  pension  from  his  office, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
In  the  scientific  world  Dr.  Carpenter 
was  a  Fellow  and  had  been  more  than 
once  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
from  which  he  had  also  received  the 
Royal  medal  for  his  physiological  re- 
searches ;  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
and  Linnean  Societies,  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society,  and  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society ;  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
in  1871,  and  was  created  a  C.B.  in  re- 
cognition of  his  services  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  In  1872  he  presided 
over  the  Brighton  meeting  of  the  British 
Association. 

The  Ameer  of  Bokhara. — Moza£Fur 
Eddin,  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  whose  death 
took  place  on  the  12th,  was  the  son  of 
NasruUah  Khan,  the  murderer  of 
Conolly  and  Stoddart,  and  he  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  year  1860,  when  Russia 
was  just  beginning  to  actively  bestir 
herself  on  the  northern  borders  of 
Khokand.  According  to  the  best  au- 
thorities, Mozaffur  was  then  in  his  35th 
year,  and  it  was  his  bad  fortune  to  find 
himself  committed  by  the  tradition  of 
his  family  and  the  resentment  of  his 
predecessor  to  an  implacajble  war  with 
the  neighbouring  Ehokand  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  and  the  other  Central 
Asian  chiefs  ought  to  have  combined 
their  forces  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
Tchemaieff's  small  expedition  then 
making  its  way  up  the  Jaxartes.  His 
schemes  of  aggrandisement  were  not 
limited  to  Ehokand.  He  was  credited 
with  entertaining  designs  upon  Merv, 
and  he  thought  to  dispute  the  posses- 
sion of  Balkh  with  Dost  Mahomed,  ruler 
of  Afghanistan.  In  the  year  1864,  how- 
ever. General.  Tchemaieff  captured  the 
town  of  Turkestan  and  threatened 
Tashkend,  and  the  rapid  success  of  the 
Russian  commander  carrying  alarm 
throughout  Mohammedan    Turkestan, 
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stifled  the  dissenBion  which  had  been 
its  bane.  But  before  Mozaffnr  Eddin 
could  arrive,  Tashkend  had  fallen,  and 
the  Bussians  held  possession  of  the 
principal  passage  of  the  Jaxartes  at 
Tashkend.  The  hostility  of  the  Bok- 
harans  was  not,  however,  appeased,  and 
when  the  Bussians  sent  an  embassy  to 
propose  the  terms  of  an  amicable  un- 
derstanding, MozafFur  Eddin  threw 
them  into  prison.  War  ensued,  but  the 
brief  campaign  of  1866  w^as  inconclu- 
sive. General  Tchernaiefif  crossed  the 
Jaxartes,  but  finding  the  Bokharan  posi- 
tions too  strong  to  attack  with  his  small 
force,  he  retreated,  after  concluding  an 
ignominious  convention  which  left  the 
Bussian  envoys  in  the  hands  of  their 
captor.  The  war  was  renewed  a  few 
months  later  on  the  arrival  of  a  new 
general,  and  in  the  battle  of  Irjar,  fought 
on  May  20,  1866,  the  Bokharan  army 
was  completely  overthrown  by  Greneral 
Bomanoff sky.  Mozaffur  was  present  in 
person  on  this  occasion,  and  after  his 
defeat  he  thought  it  best  to  restore  the 
Bussian  captives  and  to  send  them  back 
laden  with  presents.  The  war  broke 
out  afresh  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  and  it  was  only  after  the  capture 
of  two  of  his  strongest  forts,  Jizakh  and 
Ara  Tepe,  that  MozafFur  confessed  his 
inability  to  prolong  the  struggle. 

But  the  peace  was  of  short  duration, 
and  soon  after  GeneralKaufmann  became 
Governor-General,  in  1867,  an  outrage 
committed  on  a  Bussian  officer  named 
Slushenko  necessitated  another  appeal 
to  the  sword.  The  Ulemas  of  Bokhara 
preached  a  "  holy  war,"  which  General 
Eaufmann,  nothing  loth,  accepted.  The 
campaign  began  in  May  1868,  and  was 
marked  by  the  rapid  success  of  the 
Bussian  arms.  After  one  successful 
encounter  the  Bussians  gained  posses- 
sion of  Samarcand;  but  the  necessity 
of  scattering  their  small  force  gave  the 
Bokharans  an  opportunity  of  which 
they  endeavoured  to  take  advantage. 
Samarcand  had  to  stand  an  assault, 
and  the  Bussian  garrison  was  nearly 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers.  But 
General  Kaufmann's  victory  at  Zera 
Bulak  decided  the  war,  and  MozafFur 
Eddin  accepted  the  terms  of  peace 
ofFered.  The  Bussians  retained  posses- 
sion of  Samarcand,  although  they  held 
out  some  hopes  of  its  restoration,  and 
this  dream  became  the  main  solace  of 
MozafFur's  declining  days.  The  Ameer 
also  accepted  the  control  of  Bussia  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  and  conceded 
the  right  to  place  a  Bussian  garrison  in 
three  of  his  principal  towns.  It  must 
be  added  that  this  right  was  only  exer- 


cised once  during  his  lifetime,  in  the 
case  of  Charjui,  a  town  on  the  Oxus. 
Outside  the  Bussian  Foreign  Office  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  his  secret 
policy  during  the  last  seventeen  years, 
but  it  certainly  was  not  anti-Bussian. 
His  aid  during  the  Ehivan  campaign 
was  simply  invaluable,  and  without  it 
the  Bussians  would  certainly  have  failed. 
During  the  great  revolt  in  Ehokand  in 
1876-76  he  rigidly  abstained  from  inter- 
ference, and  when  war  seemed  imminent 
with  England  in  1878  he  volunteered 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power  for  the 
despatch  of  a  force  to  Afghanistan.  He 
sent  his  younger  sons  to  Bussia,  and  he 
stifled  any  disappointment  he  may  have 
felt  at  not  receiving  the  reward  of  his  de- 
votion in  the  restoration  of  Samarcand. 
When  the  Central  Asian  princes  went 
to  the  Czar's  coronation  at  Moscow, 
he  sent  his  son  to  represent  him,  plead- 
ing that  the  fanaticism  of  his  subjects 
alone  prevented  his  performing  the 
agreeable  duty  of  paying  his  feaJty  to 
the  great  White  Czar  in  person. 

King  of  Spain. — Alfonso  Francisco 
d'Assisi  Ferdinando  Pio  Juan  Maria  de 
la  Concepcion  Gregorio,  whose  death 
took  place  on  the  26th,  was  bom  on 
Nov.  28,  1857,  and  was  therefore  within 
three  days  of  completing  his  twenty- 
eighth  year.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
Queen  Isabella  II.,  whose  husband  was 
Don  Francis  d'Assisi,  and  his  sisters 
were  the  Infanta  Isabella,  the  Princesses 
Delia  Paz,  Eulalia,  and  the  widowed 
Princess  Girgenti.  The  young  Prince  of 
the  Asturias,  as  Alfonso  was  called  be- 
fore he  became  king,  was  but  ten  years 
old  when  his  mother  was  driven  from 
her  throne  and  her  country  by  the 
revolution  of  1868.  For  a  while  he 
remained  in  Paris  with  her,  but  in  Feb. 
1870  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  begin  bis 
studies  at  the  Theresianum.  A  little 
later  Queen  Isabella,  seeing  no  chance 
of  a  restoration,  formally  abdicated  in 
favour  of  her  son,  who  thus  became,  in 
the  opinion  of  her  Court,  the  lawful 
King  of  Spain.  Betuming  from  Vienna, 
he  remained  for  some  time  in  Paris,  and 
when  a  little  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  came  to  England  and  entered  the 
Boyal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst. 
Here  he  remained,  winning  golden 
opinions  from  his  companions,  and 
favourably  impressing  his  teachers, 
until  the  great  events  which  took  place 
in  Spain  towards  the  end  of  1874  showed 
that  an  important  change  in  his  career 
was  impending.  The  Bestoration  was 
being  prepared,  and  about  Christmas 
time  ho  left  for  Paris,  and   there  a 
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few  days  later  came  the  summons  to 
him  to  enter  Spain.  On  Dec.  29  General 
Martinez  Campos,  in  the  time-honoured 
fashion  of  Spanish  revolutionists,  made 
a  pronuncia^niento  at  Murviedro,  and 
proclaimed  Don  Alfonso  King  of  Spain. 
He  hastened  to  the  frontier,  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  made  his  entry 
into  Madrid  on  Jan.  14,  1875. 

The  forces  under  Don  Carlos  were 
still  holding  many  important  points  on 
the  north  when  the  King  entered  Spain, 
but  Alfonso  lost  no  time  in  passing  to 
the  seat  of  war,  and  in  himself  taking 
command  of  the  Koyal  army.  It  was  on 
Jan.  14,  1875,  that  he  entered  Madrid, 
and  on  Feb.  3  he  arrived  at  the  front ; 
and  though  at  first  he  met  with  reverses, 
he  was  soon  able,  by  good  fortune  and 
by  the  skill  of  his  generals,  to  turn  the 
tide.  On  March  11  the  famous  Carlist 
general,  6abrera,  expressed  favourable 
feelings  towards  Alfonso;  and  soon 
afterwards.  General  Jovellar  took  Vit- 
toria  and  Seo  d'Urgol.  In  the  winter, 
General  Quesada  occupied  Villa-Keal, 
and  on  Feb.  1,  1876,  took  Bilbao.  By 
this  time  the  King,  who  had  been  for 
some  months  occupied  in  political  affairs 
at  Madrid,  had  returned  to  the  army, 
and  on  Feb.  19,  he  captured  Estella. 
Next  day  he  entered  Tolosa  with  his 
troops ;  and  seven  days  afterwards  Don 
Carlos  took  refuge  on  French  soil. 
On  March  4  a  general  amnesty  secured 
the  pacification  of  the  Basque  provinces, 
devastated  as  they  had  been  by  the 
war,  and  on  the  20th  the  King  entered 
Madrid  at  the  head  of  his  conquering 
army,  amid  the  applause  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

During  the  suppression  of  the  Carlist 
movement.  King  Alfonso  had  entrusted 
the  management  of  internal  affairs  to 
the  "  Ministry  of  Regency,"  to  which, 
with  the  generals,  he  was  indebted  for 
his  throne.  At  the  head  of  this  council 
was  Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo,  a  man 
of  energy,  a  distinguished  writer  and 
speaker,  and  a  strict  Catholic  and  Con- 
servative of  the  Continental  type.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  new  Government,  other  than 
those  connected  with  the  war,  aimed  at 
confirming  and  extending  the  political 
reaction.  Laws  were  passed,  and  Royal 
decrees  issued,  which  seemed  to  undo  at 
one  stroke  all  that  the  revolution  of  1868 
and  the  subsequent  years  had  accom- 
plished. Senor  Canovas  forbade  the  right 
of  public  meeting,  abrogated  the  law  per- 
mitting civil  marriage,  suppressed  the 
liberty  of  public  instruction,  re-opened 
the  Jesuit  schools,  expelled  Liberal 
professors,  entered  upon  negotiations 
for  a  Concordat  with  the  Vatican,  and 


in  1876  the  fueroB^  though  not  abolished, 
were  greatly  curtailed  by  the  Cortes, 
acting  under  his  direction.  But  the  great 
legislative  event  of  the  early  part  of  Al- 
fonso's reign  was  the  passing  of  the  new 
Constitution — that  known  as  the  Consti- 
tution of  1876,  which  undid  many  of  the 
concessions  of  the  Constitution  of  1869, 
and  placed  the  liberties  of  Spaniards  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  and  the 
priests.  Senor  Canovas  nevertheless 
continued  to  govern  for  six  years. 

The  King's  choice  in  marriage  fell 
upon  his  cousin,  the  Princess  Mercedes, 
daughter  of  that  Duke  of  Montpensier 
whose  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Queen 
Isabella  had  been  the  triumphant  issue 
of  the  schemes  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
chief  objector  to  this  marriage  was  Queen 
Isabella  herself,  who  had  for  eighteen 
months  been  installed  near  her  son  at 
Madrid.  She  left  Spain  in  pique,  and 
settled  again  in  Paris.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  great  state  in  Madrid  on 
Jan.  23,  1878,  and  for  a  time  there 
was  every  promise  of  a  happy  union  and 
of  an  excellent  influence  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  young  King's  life. 
But,  to  the  profound  grief  of  all  who 
knew  her,  the  young  Queen  died,  only 
five  months  after  her  marriage,  on  June 
26.  Reasons  of  State  had  soon  to  be 
considered,  and  it  was  imperatively 
necessary  for  the  young  King  to  marry 
again.  This  time  the  bride  was  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Christina  of  Austria, 
cousin  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
and  of  their  marriage  King  Alfonso  left 
two  daughters,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes, 
Princess  of  the  Asturias,  bom  on  Sept. 
12,  1880,  and  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa 
Isabella,  bom  Nov.  12,  1882. 

His  personal  courage  was  shown  in 
the  Carlist  war,  and  when  his  life  was 
threatened  by  Otoro,  the  baker's  boy ; 
he  also  faced  the  cholera  with  calm- 
ness and  self-devotion ;  and  when  his 
southern  provinces  were  laid  waste  by 
the  most  frightful  earthquakes  of  our 
time,  he  hastened  to  the  spot  to  give 
with  his  own  hands  relief  to  the  injured. 
Another  occasion  on  which  Alfonso  be- 
haved with  dignity  and  composure  was 
in  the  troublesome  affair  of  his  progress 
through  Paris  on  his  return  from  Ger- 
many. He  had  visited  the  Emperors  of 
Austria  and  Germany,  had  attended 
their  mancBuvres,  and  had  accepted  the 
usual  honorary  colonelcies  from^  them. 
The  mob  of  Paris  chose  to  take  offence 
at  this,  and  to  hoot  the  "  Colonel  of 
Uhlans"  as  he  drove  along  the  boule- 
vards, for  accepting  an  honour  which 
a  few  months  before  his  death  he  re- 
signed.   As  a  ruler  he  adhered  to  the 
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Constitution;  he  took  the  Ministers 
that  seemed  to  him  to  be  (IjBmanded  by 
the  feeling  of  the  country,  and  he  fol- 
lowed their  advice  with  loyalty. 


Marshal  Serrano. — Francisco  Serrano 
y  Dominguez,  Duke  de  la  Torre,  who  died 
on  the  26th,  was  born  at  San  Fernando, 
near  Cadiz,  in  the  year  1810.  The  son 
of  a  general,  he  entered  the  army  while 
yet  a  youth,  and  espoused  the  cause  of 
Maria  Christina  and  her  daughter  after 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  He  ac- 
quired considerable  renown  by  his  in- 
contestable bravery  during  the  long 
civil  war  between  the  CarUsts  and  the 
supporters  of  Maria  Christina.  Gifted 
with  great  physical  advantages,  of  ami- 
able and  seductive  manners,  and  possess- 
ing all  the  charms  of  an  elegant  presence, 
combined  with  unfailing  suavity  and 
affability,  he  advanced  so  rapidly  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  Regent  that  at  the 
age  of  thirty  he  was  appointed  General 
of  Division.  His  career  furnishes  one 
more  example  of  the  facility  with  which 
soldiers  rise  to  the  supreme  power  in 
Spain.  In  1843  Serrano  was  instru- 
mental in  compassing  the  downfall  of 
Espartero,  being  one  of  the  junta  of 
Barcelona  which  declared  the  deposition 
of  his  rival  and  the  majority  of  Queen 
Isabella.  Upon  the  restoration  of  Maria 
Christina  he  joined  Narvaez  in  over- 
throwing the  Ministry  of  Olozaga.  The 
extraordinary  influence  which  Serrano 
wielded  at  Court  extended  itself  over 
the  young  Queen  Isabella,  especially 
after  her  marriage  with  her  cousin,  Don 
Francisco  d'Assisi,  in  1846.  The  rela- 
tions between  Serrano  and  Isabella  led, 
at  length,  to  dissensions  between  the 
Queen  and  her  husband,  and  caused 
much  scandal.  The  Ministry  of  Soto- 
mayor  attempted  to  remove  the  soldier 
of  fortune  from  the  Court,  but  in  vain. 
Serrano  turned  the  tables  and  over- 
threw Sotomayor.  He  next  gave  his 
support  to  the  Pacheco  -  Salamanca 
Ministry,  but  it  was  very  unpopular 
with  the  country,  and  was  swept  away. 
Finding  his  influence  to  be  diminishing, 
Serrano  caused  the  recall  of  Olozaga 
and  Espartero,  by  whose  efforts  he 
hoped  to  overshadow  the  rising  favour 
of  Narvaez.  In  1849,  on  the  advent  of 
Narvaez  to  power,  Serrano  was  made 
Captain-General  of  Granada.  Being 
banished  from  Court,  he  decided  to 
abandon  the  ultra-Conservative  cause, 
and  to  throw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the' 
Opposition,  and  he  vigorously  opposed 
in  the  Senate  the  Ministries  which 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other.     He  was 


implicated  in  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment at  Saragossa  in  Feb.  1854,  and 
exiled ;  but,  being  restored  by  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  he  joined  the  Liberal 
Union,  which  supported  the  coalition  of 
Espartero  and  O'Donnell.  When  dif- 
ferences arose  between  these  two  leaders 
Serrano  declared  for  the  latter.  In 
1854  Serrano  had  been  made  Captain- 
General  of  Artillery,  but  this  office  he 
exchanged  some  time  later  for  that  of 
Captain -General  of  New  Castile.  At 
the  time  of  O'DonnelPs  coup  d'itat  in 
July  1856  Madrid  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  Serrano,  and  he  distinguished 
himself  by  suppressing  the  insurrection 
in  the  Prado  and  the  Eetiro.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  superseded  Olozaga  as 
Ambassador  to  Paris,  where,  with  his 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  he  gave 
splendid  f&tes.  On  the  fall  of  0*Donnell 
he  was  recalled  to  Spain.  Spanish 
Ministries  at  this  period  rose  and  fell 
in  quick  succession.  Serrano  joined  in 
the  Senate  the  Opposition  which  led  to 
the  downfall  of  Narvaez  in  Nov.  1857, 
after  that  statesman  had  been  in  power 
for  two  months  only.  In  1860  Serrano 
left  Madrid,  having  been  appointed 
Captain-General  of  Cuba.  Daring  his 
sojourn  in  that  island  he  negotiated 
with  the  President  of  the  Bepablic  of 
San  Domingo  the  retrocession  of  that 
territory  to  Spain.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  decree  of  incorporation  in 
1862  he  was  created  a  Grandee  of  the 
First  Class,  with  the  title  of  Duke  de  la 
Torre  ;  but  the  Dominicans,  not  having 
been  consulted,  and  being  desiroas  of 
preserving  their  independence,  revolted, 
and  the  Spanish  Governor,  indisposed 
to  engage  in  a  contest  whose  results 
could  not  be  foreseen,  deemed  it  prudent 
to  recall  the  decree  of  incorporation. 

In  1868  the  revolution  took  place 
which  overthrew  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
in  Spain.  The  whole  Spanish  nation, 
including  the  military  and  the  fleet, 
rose  and  swept  away  one  of  the  worst 
governments  in  Europe.  In  the  month 
of  April  insurrectionary  movements 
broke  out  in  Catalonia,  and  the  province 
was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  At  this 
juncture  Marshal  Narvaez,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  died,  and  this  led 
to  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry.  A 
new  Cabinet  was  formed  under  Gonzalez 
Bravo,  which  included  such  men  as 
Marfori,  Roncali,  Belda,  and  Villaroya. 
In  July  Marshal  Serrano  and  sevend 
other  Spanish  generals  were  arrested, 
and,  without  trial,  were  sent  into  exile* 
At  the  same  time  the  Duke  and  Daohess 
of  Montpensier  were  banished  from  the 
country.    Events  now  succeeded  each 
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other  with   dramatic   swiftness.     The 
revolution    broke    out    in    Sept.,    and 
General  Prim  issued  a  proclamation  at 
Cadiz.    The  Spanish  fleet  at  that  port, 
under  Admiral  Topete,  declared  for  the 
revolution,  and  Serrano  and  the  other 
banished  generals  were   brought  back. 
The  Ministry  resigned  and  the  Queen 
fled  from  Spain.     Serrano  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  popular  move- 
ment, and  the  Royal  cause  was  hope- 
lessly defeated   and   lost.     On   Oct.   3 
Marshal  Serrano  entered  Madrid  at  the 
head  of  the  revolutionary  troops,  and 
was  received  with  the   utmost  enthu- 
siasm by  the  inhabitants,  and  in  Feb. 
1869,  with  the  consent  of  the  Cortes, 
he  assumed  the  executive  power.    A 
Ministry  was  formed  with  General  Prim 
at   the   head,   and   a  proposition  was 
brought  forward  for  making  the  young 
Duke  of  Genoa  king,  but  the  proposal 
proved  abortive.     Spain  was  in  search 
of  a  monarch   for  some  time,  and   in 
1870    Prim's    offer  of    the  crown    to 
Prince  Leopold  of    HohenzoUem-Sig- 
maringen  proved  the  precipitating  cause 
of    the     great     Franco-German    War. 
Failing  with  the  German  prince.  Prim 
made  a  final  choice  of  Prince  Amadeus, 
Duke  d'Aosta,  second  son  of  the  King 
of  Italy,  who  accepted  the  dangerous 
offer,  and  was  duly  installed  as  Sove- 
reign of  Spain.    He  retained  the  Minis- 
try which   had  given  him  the  Crown, 
although    it    was    shortly    afterwards 
bereft  of  General  Prim,  who  was  assas- 
sinated in  the  streets  of  Madrid.    The 
northern  provinces,  however,  had  never 
accepted  the  "  foreign  "  king,  and  the 
insurrection,  long  smouldering,  at  length 
broke  out  into  civil  war. 

In  April  1872  Serrano  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  sent 
against  the  Carlists.  The  latter  were 
hemmed  in  and  defeated,  and  Don  Car- 
los escaped  into  France.  Serrano  con- 
cluded the  Convention  of  Amorevieta 
with  the  rebel  leaders  of  Biscay  on  May 
27.  It  was  hoped  this  would  pave  the 
way  for  a  pacification  of  the  country, 
but  King  Amadeus  was  surrounded  by 
difficulties— want  of  money,  the  uncer- 
tain loyalty  of  his  officers,  the  intrigues 
of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  the  ques- 
tionable projects  of  the  Radicals,  and 
ultimately  on  Feb.  11,  1873,  Amadeus 
abdicated  the  throne.  A  republic  was 
proclaimed,  and  Sefior  Figueras  en- 
trusted with  the  executive  power.  Ser- 
rano was  conspicuous  in  his  opposition 
to  the  new  Government,  and  having  in 
April  become  implicated  in  a  seditious 
movement,  he  fled  from  the  country. 
Before  he  left  Madrid  he  had  incurred 


much  odium  for  his  abandonment  of 
Amadeus,   and  for  his  efforts  to  dis- 
credit the  King  with  the  upper  circles 
of   Madrid  society.    His  Ufe    was   in 
jeopardy  ;  the  crowd  set  up  an  angry 
search  for  him ;  he  fled  from  house  to 
house  ;  and  his  handsome  features  were 
a  source  of  danger  to  him  from  their 
facile  recognition.    At  length,  to  escape 
from  the  perils  of  his  situation,  he  went 
to  the  house  of  the  English  Minister, 
Mr.  Layard,  who  dressed  him  up  in  dis- 
guise and  accompanied  him,  with  Mrs. 
Layard,  by  the  Northern  Railway  to 
Santander,  where    they  saw    him  on 
board  a  steamer  bound  for  St.  Jean  de 
Luz.    But  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  or  the 
need  of  a  capable  general,  speedily  de- 
clared itself.   On  the  invitation  of  Sefior 
Castelar,  Serrano  returned  to  Spain  to 
help  the  Gt>vemment  in  the  war  against 
the  Carlists  in  1873.    While  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  north,  Alfonso 
was  proclaimed  King  at  Madrid,  and 
Serrano  once  more  quitted  Spain,  with 
his  family,   without    protest,   and  for 
some  time  resided  in  France.   He  even- 
tually returned  to  his  native  country, 
however,    and    proceeded    to    Madrid, 
where  on  May  31,  1876,  he  presented 
his  homage  and  devotion  to  King  Al- 
fonso, whose  mother  he  had  dethroned. 
After  that  event  the  name  of  Serrano 
was  less  conspicuously  before  the  world, 
though  he  remained  until  1884  the  chief 
leader  of  the  party  of  the  Dynastic  Left. 
It  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  as 
matter  of  curiosity  that  Serrano  during 
his  political  career  witnessed  eighty-four 
radical  changes  in  Spanish  ministries, 
forty  distinct  pronunciamientos  or  re- 
bellions, and  twelve  changes  in  regard 
either  to  the  persons  or  the  character 
of  the  supreme  power  in  the  State. 

Duke  of  Somerget.— Sir  Edward 
Adolphus  St.  Maur,  twelfth  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  died  at  Stover  Park, 
Torquay,  on  the  28th,  was  bom  on  Dec. 
20,  1804.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  the 
year  1830  he  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  brilliant  wit  and 
dramatist  and  great  parliamentary  ora- 
tor, Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  As  Lord 
Seymour,  he  entered  upon  parliamen- 
tary life  in  1834,  when  he  was  returned, 
in  the  Liberal  interest,  for  the  borough  of 
Totnes.  This  borough  he  continued  to 
represent  for  twenty -one  years.  In  the 
year  following  his  return  to  Parliament 
he  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  in  1840,  as  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  to  which  office  he 
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was  appointed  in  1839,  he  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Board  of  Superintendence  for  Railways, 
which  valuable  measure,  having  been 
piloted  through  the  House  of  Ck>mmons 
with  considerable  skill  by  Lord   Sey- 
mour, received  the  Boyal  assent  before 
the  close  of  the  session.    From  June 
to  Sept.  1841  he  occupied  the  post  of 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.    Lord  Seymour  voted  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
though  he  did  not  speak  on  behalf  of 
that  great  measure.    In   1851   he  ac- 
cepted from  Lord    John    Bussell  the 
office  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  was  accorded  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet ;  but  in  the  following  year 
the  Ministry  went  out. 

For  seven  years  Lord  Seymour  held 
no  official  appointment.  At  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War  he  was  one  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  army.  But  when 
that  Committee  had  reported,  and  Mr. 
Boebuck  brought  forward  his  resolutions 
condemning  the  Government,  Lord  Sey- 
mour objected  to  these  resolutions  on 
several  grounds,  one  being  that  they 
censured  not  only  the  policy  of  our  own 
Government,  but  also  that  of  our  allies. 
On  the  death  of  his  father.  Lord  Sey- 
mour was  called  to  the  Upper  House  in 
the  year  1865.  The  new  duke  was  a 
strong  Liberal  on  some  points,  and  in 
the  session  of  1858  he  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  second  reading  of 
Sir  John  Trelawny's  Bill  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Church  Bates.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  Lord  Palmerston's  Government 
in  June  1859  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
accepted  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  this  post  he  continued 
to  hold  until  the  fall  of  Lord  Bussell's 
Administration  in  1866.  An  important 
duty  fell  upon  his  Grace  in  1861  and 
1862,  when  it  was  decided  by  the 
Government  to  improve  and  strengthen 
our  naval  defences. 

The  duke,  though  he  approved  of 
the  principle  of  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church,  expressed  himself 
against  the  bill  of  1869,  which  he 
characterised  as  no  sense  a  liberal  or 
statesmanlike  measure,  inasmuch  as  it 
destroyed  everything  and  left  nothing. 

Although  a  Liberal  in  politics,  of 
recent  years  the  duke  was  not  a  warm 
admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Speaking  at 
Warminster  in  1879,  he  referred  to  Mr. 


Gladstone  as  an  enthusiastic  politician 
trying  to  set  everything  to  rights,  and 
remarked  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
that  he  was  a  very  good  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  a  very  bad  Prime 
Minister.  In  the  debate  on  the  Address 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1882 
the  duke  spoke  strongly  on  the  Irish 
question,  affirming  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  had  been  regulated  by 
agitation  and  disturbance,  and  declared 
that  unless  England  made  up  its  mind 
we  should  drift  into  legislative  inde- 
pendence for  Ireland,  and  that  if  that 
were  conceded  Ireland  would  be  full  of 
filibustering  Americans  and  military 
adventurers  from  Europe;  we  should 
have  commercial  quarrels  first  and 
political  quarrels  afterwards,  and  before 
long  there  would  be  a  terrible  civil 
war. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  was  a  man  of 
excellent  classical  attainments,  and  he 
was  also  a  good  mathematician.  In 
1842  he  published  a  work  entited  "  The 
Elementary  Properties  of  the  Ellipse, 
deduced  from  those  of  the  Circle  and 
geometrically  demonstrated  " ;  and  in 
1851  appeared  a  sequel  to  this  work, 
"Of  Alternate  Circles  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  Ellipse.*'  In  1880  his 
Grace  published  "Monarchy  and  De- 
mocracy :  Phases  of  Modem  Politics.*' 
In  this  treatise  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  trace  the  growth  of  modem  political 
opinions.  The  writer  was  of  opinion 
that  there  was  an  incessant  interference 
with  the  governed ;  and  the  legislation 
of  every  recurring  session  imposed  some 
new  restriction  on  human  freedom.  At 
a  later  period  of  his  life  he  was  the 
author  of  a  theological  treatise  on  the 
influence  of  St.  Paul. 

In  his  domestic  life  he  was  sad- 
dened by  severe  domestic  bereavements. 
His  younger  son,  Edward  Percy,  died 
uimiarried  in  India,  on  Dec.  20, 1865. 
Then  his  elder  and  only  surviving  son, 
Earl  St.  Maur,  upon  whom  he  built 
many  hopes,  and  who  exhibited  great 
promise,  died  unmarried,  on  Sept.  80, 
1869.  The  duke,  therefore,  left  no 
direct  heir  to  his  honours  and  estates, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
who  was  bom  in  1810.  In  1851  the 
duke  was  created  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  in  1862  received  the  Garter.  He 
was  Govemor  of  the  Boyal  Naval  CoU 
lege,  and  a  Tmstee  of  the  Britidi 
Museum. 


In  the  same  month  the  following  deaths  also  took  place :— On  the  2nd,  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  67,  Robert  Thorbum,  A.B.A.,  a  miniature  painter  of  some 
mark,  who  subsequently  took  to  figure  painting,  and  became  an  Associate  of  the 
Boyal  Academy.    He  was  a  native  of  Dumfries,  and  had  studied  under  Sir  William 
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Allan.  On  the  3rd,  aged  80,  Dr.  Pirie,  Principal  of  Aberdeen  University,  for  forty 
years  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Ghuroh  of  Scotland,  and  a 
powerful  supporter  of  the  Church  Establishment.  On  the  same  date,  at  Leicester, 
aged  86,  Bev.  James  Phillipg  Mursell,  for  fifty  years  minister  of  a  Baptist  church 
there.  In  conjunction  with  his  friend  Edward  Miall  he  started  the  Nonconformist 
newspaper,  and  originated  the  society  known  as  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of 
Beligion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control.  On  the  4th,  at  Southampton,  aged  55, 
Captain  James  M'Donald,  B.E.,  who,  when  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Boyal 
Engineers,  by  his  skill  in  photography  rendered  great  assistance  in  the  exploration 
of  Palestine  and  Sinai,  under  Sir  Charles  Wilson  in  1864  and  1868.  On  the  7th, 
at  Ewell,  Surrey,  aged  81,  Bev.  Sir  George  Lewen  Glyn,  Bart.  A  son  of  Sir  George 
Glyn,  he  succeeded  his  brother  as  fourth  baronet  in  1840,  and  held  the  family 
living  of  Ewell  from  1831  to  1881.  On  the  8th,  Joseph  Prowse,  who  was  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  surveyor  of  the  National  Life  Boat  Institution,  and  under 
whose  supervision  the  large  fleet  of  life-boats  was  built.  On  the  11th,  at  Gothen- 
burg, Sweden,  aged  70,  James  J.  Dickson,  head  of  the  firm  of  James  Dickson  & 
Co.,  Sweden,  and  Dickson  Brothers,  of  Moorgate  Street,  London.  For  forty  years 
he  took  a  leading  and  active  part  in  developing  the  resources  of  Sweden,  and  in 
benefiting  her  working  people  by  his  advocacy  of  the  "  Gothenburg  system  "  of 
granting  spirit  licences.  On  the  12th,  at  Weybridge,  aged  74,  Hon.  Peter  John 
Locke  King,  many  years  M.P.  for  East  Surrey.  The  son  of  the  seventh  Lord 
King,  and  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Lovelace,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  prior 
to  1867  by  his  exertions  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  On  the  same  date, 
atBayswater,  aged  65,  J.  Lewis  Farley,  F.S.S.,  some  time  Turkish  Consul  at  Bristol, 
and  Privy  Councillor  in  the  Public  Works  Department  of  Bulgaria.  He  was  well 
known  for  his  acquaintance  with  Bulgarian  affairs,  and  for  his  writings  on  Turkish 
and  other  Eastern  subjects.  On  the  13th,  at  Fulham,  aged  73,  Thomas  Heron 
Jones,  seventh  Viscount  Kanelagh,  K.C.B.  He  served  for  some  time  in  the  Ist 
Life  Guards,  and  also  in  Spain  under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  and  afterwards  took  a 
prominent  part  in  originating  and  forming  the  volunteer  force  of  the  country  in 
1859,  especially  identifying  himself  with  the  Middlesex  Regiments.  On  the  same 
date,  at  Lisbon,  aged  68,  Anselmo  Jose  Braamcamp,  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  or 
Progressist  party  in  Portugal,  who  had  frequently  held  high  office  under  the  Crown. 
On  the  16th,  at  Home,  aged  80,  Don  Livio  Odescalohi,  the  head  of  the  great  Boman 
princely  house  of  that  name,  and  a  grandee  of  Spain.  Born  at  Vienna,  he  for 
some  time  represented  the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  his  ambassador  at  Paris.  Later 
on  he  went  to  reside  at  his  ancestral  palace  in  Bome,  where  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  promotion  of  works  of  public  utility.  On  the  19th,  in  Bruton  Street, 
aged  77,  Sir  William  Bose,  K.G.B.,  Clerk  of  Parliaments,  the  son  of  the  late  Bight 
Hon.  Sir  G.  H.  Rose,  G.C.H.,  also  Clerk  of  Parliaments,  and  Minister  at  the  Courts 
of  Bavaria  and  Prussia,  and  brother  of  Lord  Strathnaim.  On  the  20th,  at  Weston- 
super-Mare,  aged  80,  Tristram  Kennedy,  a  conspicuous  figure  among  the  Irish 
members,  who  advocated  the  national  cause  from  1852  to  1868.  As  agent  for  the 
Marquess  of  Bath,  he  was  most  successful  in  his  efforts  to  help  the  tenantry  during 
the  years  of  famine.  On  the  21st,  aged  77,  Cardinal  Antonio  Maria  Fanebianco, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  who,  possessing  great  talent,  rose  to  high  posts,  and  was  for 
some  years  looked  upon  as  the  probable  successor  of  Pius  IX.  in  the  Pontificate. 
On  the  23rd,  aged  76,  Frederick  Swanwick,  C.E.,  for  many  years  confidential 
assistant  and  private  secretary  to  George  Stephenson.  In  his  retirement  he  took  a 
deep  and  practical  interest  in  all  the  philanthropic  and  educational  movements  of 
his  county  of  Derbyshire.  On  the  25th,  at  Ramsgate,  aged  82,  General  Sir  William 
M.  Cogblan,  K.C.B.,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  for  some  time  Political  Agent  and  Com- 
mandant at  Aden.  On  the  same  date,  aged  66,  Thomas  Andrews  Hendricks,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  at  one  time  practised  as  a  barrister  in 
Indiana,  of  which  State  he  afterwards  became  Governor.  For  some  years  he  was 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Senate.  In  1868  his 
nomination  to  the  Presidency  was  strongly  supported  by  the  National  Convention 
in  New  York.  On  the  26th,  in  Regent's  Park,  Elizabeth  Philp,  a  talented  authoress, 
and  the  composer  of  many  well-known  ballads.  On  the  same  date,  at  Belfast, 
aged  71,  Thomas  Andrews,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  for  many  years  Vice-President  of  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  and  professor  of  chemistry.  Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Bother* 
field,  Sussex,  aged  68,  Sir  Mordannt  Wells.  Formerly  Recorder  of  Bedford,  he 
was  in  1858  appointed  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  and  sub- 
sequently a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature.  On  the  27th,  at  Richmond,  aged 
70,  Sir  Ralph  Gosset,  K.C.B.   He  had  been  for  forty -nine  years  in  the  service  of  the 
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House  of  Ck>minons,  first  as  Assistant-Serjeant  to  his  father,  Sir  William  GoBset, 
and  afterwards  as  Deputy-Serjeant.  In  1875  he  succeeded  Lord  Charles  Bassellas 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  held  the  post  until  the  end  of  the  session  of  1885.  On  the  same 
date,  in  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square^^Eev.  Benjamin  Webb,  F.8.A.,  Vicar  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Well  Street,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  EccUsiologist^  and  general  editor  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society's  pub- 
lications. Also  on  the  same  date,  aged  77,  Bake  Frederick  of  Sohleswig-Holitein 
Glilcksburg',  brother  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  Also  on  the  same  date,  aged  84, 
Layinia  Barnes,  of  GUling  Castle,  Yorkshire,  the  widow  of  the  late  Bev.  James 
Alexander  Barnes,  and  the  daughter  of  Charles  Gregory  Fairfax,  the  direct  descen- 
dant of  Cromwell's  Fairfax.  Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Milan,  aged  84,  Connt 
Andrea  Maffei,  a  senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  well  known  -through  his  admir- 
able translations  of  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Goethe,  Schiller,  &q.  On  ti^e  29th  Miss 
Helen  Frideanx,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  medical  women.  She 
graduated  at  the  London  University,  carrying  off  the  gold  medal  and  other 
hpnours,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  all  ranks  of  the  profession.  She  died  of 
diphtheria  contracted  at  her  post  of  house-surgeon  to  the  children's  hospital  at 
Paddington. 


DECEMBER. 


William  Henry  Vanderbilt William 

Henry  Vanderbilt,  who  died  very  sud- 
denly from  paralysis  of  the  brain  at  his 
residence  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
on  the  8th,  was  the  second  son  of  Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt,  and  was  born  about  1821 
on  Staten  Island. 

He  received  only  the  ordinary  edu- 
cation of  an  American  youth,  and  did 
not  show  much  ability  until  he  was  ap- 
proaching thirty  years  of  age.  His 
father  had  regarded  him  as  quite  unfit 
to  follow  in  his  own  footsteps,  but "  The 
Commodore"  found  out  eventually  that 
his  son  was  by  no  means  stupid  though 
he  had  developed  slowly.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Vanderbilt  had  the  good  fortune  to 
marry  Miss  Kissum,  a  lady  of  Dutch 
origin,  who  used  her  influence  over  him 
to  arouse  his  ambition,  and  when  his 
father  obtained  control  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  other  railroads  he  placed 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility connected  with  them.  For  many 
years  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  New  York  Central,  and  gradually 
became,  under  his  father's  teaching,  a 
clever  operator  in  Wall  Street,  and  quite 
shrewd  enough,  as  it  turned  out,  to 
keep,  and  even  greatly  increase,  the  vast 
sum  left  to  him.  Malicious  rumours 
were,  indeed,  current  that  "  The  Com- 
modore "  never  had  entire  confidence 
in  William  Henry  Vanderbilt,  and  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  his  father 
used  him  as  a  blind,  instructing  bim  to 
sell  and  buy  at  the  wrong  time,  in  order 
to  mislead  the  public.  But  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt's  will  showed  plainly  that 
he  believed  in  William  Henry,  for  he 
left  him  four-fifths  of  the  total  estate  of 
20,000,000/.     This  disposition  of  so  im- 


mense  a  property  was  not  likely  to  pass 
unchallenged  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt's 
elder  brother  and  sisters,  who  endea- 
voured, unsuccessfully,  to  set  the  wiU 
aside  on  the  ground  that  William  Henry 
had  obtained  it  by  the  use  of  undue 
influence  over  his  father. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  was  not  often 
seen  in  public,  and  was  averse  to  mining 
in  general  society,  but  those  who  knew 
him  well  describe  him  as  genial  in 
manner  and  generous  in  disposition. 
His  public  spirit  was  shown  in  more 
than  one  instance,  especially  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Vanderbilt  University, 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  which  eost 
him  a  million  dollars,  but  he  never 
meddled  with  politics.  His  chief  amuse- 
ments were  horse-trotting  and  cards, 
and  he  was  the  owner  of  Maud  S.,  the 
famous  trotter,  of  whom  it  was  said  that, 
whilst  never  seeming  to  be  a  fast  goer, 
she  never  let  anything  pass  her  on  the 
road. 

Xing  Ferdinand  of  Portngal. — Fer- 
dinand Augustus  Francis  Antonio,  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  who  died  at  Lis- 
bon on  the  15tib,  was  bom  Oct.  29, 1816. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
a  fall,  which  aggravated  a  facial  cancer 
from  which  he  had  long  suffered.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Pnnce  Ferdinand 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  first  cousin  of  the 
Prince  Consort  of  England,  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
and  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  He 
married  in  1836  Dona  Maria  U.,  Queen 
of  Portugal,  and  on  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son  he  received  the  title  of  King 
Consort.  On  the  death  of  the  Queen 
on  Nov.  5, 1853,  he  assumed  the  regency 
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and  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom without  making  any  change  in  the 
ministry  until  Sept.  16,  1856,  when  he 
resigned  the  royal  authority  into  the 
hands  of  his  son  Dom  Pedro  V.  The 
present  King,  Louis  I.,  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dom 
Pedro,  in  1861.  The  elder  daughter  of 
King  Ferdinand  married  Prince  George, 
brother  and  heir  presumptive  of  the  King 
of  Saxony,  and  the  younger  daughter. 
Princess  Antonia,  Leopold,  hereditary 
Prince  of  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen, 
and  elder  brother  of  the  King  of  Bou- 
mania.  In  1869  King  Ferdinand  mar- 
ried, morganatically,  Madame  Busier, 
who  was  afterwards  created  Countess 
Edla.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes 
and  an  ardent  book  collector,  his  especial 
delight  being  in  collecting  from  every 
country  in  Europe  books,  pamphlets, 
and  prints  of  all  descriptions  which  had 
been  forbidden  by  the  Government  or 
the  police ;  and  in  this  way  he  accu- 
mulated a  perfectly  marvellous  collec- 
tion of  the  forbidden  literature  of 
Europe. 

He  had  the  Prince  Consort's  taste 
for  building,  planting,  and  improving 
the  estates  he  purchased,  and  nothing 
short  of  a  passion  for  bric-A-brac.  His 
Palace  of  the  Necessidades  was  a 
museum  of  choice  furniture,  and  his 
country  house  at  Cintra  was  equally 
well  stored  with  the  same  kind  of  plea- 
sant riches.  He  spent  in  building  that 
residence,  midway  up  a  mountain,  eight 
million  francs.  During  his  frequent 
visits  to  Royat  and  other  French  water- 
ing places,  Dom  Fernando  used  to 
astonish  Frenchmen,  who  never  speak 
of  their  wives,  to  blame  or  praise  them, 
in  their  absence,  by  his  enthusiastic 
eulogiums  of  the  Countess  Edla;  but 
the  affection  and  admiration  in  which 
he  held  her  won  for  him  the  sympathy 
of  American  visitors  to  Lisbon.  Mrs. 
Grant,  the  wife  of  General  Grant,  was 
invited  by  the  ex-King  to  visit  her. 
Having  heard  she  was  when  young  a 
star  of  the  ballet.  General  and  Mrs. 
Grant  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
a  simple-mannered,  hospitable  German 
lady,  not  above  making  the  tea-cake 
which  she  pressed  them  to  eat,  and  in- 
telligent as  she  was  amiable. 

The  Dean  of  Chester.— The  very 
Rev.  John  Saul  Howson,  D.D.,  was  born 
in  1816,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  a 
distinguished  career,  graduating  B.A. 
in  double  first-class  honours  in  1837. 
He  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1841,  and  to  that  of  D.D.  in  1861.     On 


three  occasions  he  bore  off  University 
prizes,  taking  the  Members'  Prize  in 
1837  and  1838,  and  the  Norrisian  Prize 
in  1840.  Dr.  Howson  took  orders  in 
1845,  and  became  senior  classical 
master,  and  subsequently,  in  1849, 
Principal  of  the  Liverpool  College.  He 
held  this  post  for  sixteen  years,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  very  suc- 
cessful results  attend  his  collegiate 
labours  and  headship.  Resigning  this 
appointment  at  the  close  of  1865,  he 
was  appointed  Vicar  of  Wisbech  St. 
Peter  in  1866.  He  acted  as  examining 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  from 
1867  to  1873,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Deanery  of  Chester  in  1867  by  Lord  Derby. 

He  had  only  been  a  few  months  in 
residence  before  he  began  the  formidable 
undertaking  of  restoring  Chester  Cathe- 
dral, and  in  the  course  of  four  years  he 
was  successful  in  obtaining  no  less  than 
40,0002.  towards  this  object.  Actual 
work  began  in  the  summer  of  1868,  and 
it  was  pursued  continuously  till  the 
close  of  1871,  leaving  other  portions  to 
be  subsequently  undertaken.  By  his 
efforts  large  sections  of  the  building 
which  had  been  for  a  long  period  in 
extreme  dilapidation  resumed  the  form 
in  which  they  were  originaUy  seen, 
especially  the  earlier  portions  by  King 
Edward  I.,  and  the  later  by  King  Henry 
YIII. ;  and  in  some  cases  the  designs 
which  the  original  architects  were  hin- 
dered from  accomplishing  were  success- 
fully completed.  The  Dean  of  Chester  was 
moreover  one  of  the  chief  movers  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  an  order 
of  Deaconesses  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  believed  that  at  no  time  had 
the  systematic  ministry  of  women  been 
unnecessary  in  the  Church,  and  he 
desired  to  see  it  systematic  and  con- 
tinuous, trained  for  the  work  it  had  to, 
do,  acting  in  harmony  with  parochial 
arrangements,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  bishops,  but  yet  reasonably  flexi- 
ble and  free,  and  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  various  institutions ;  and  he 
continued  up  to  the  last  to  encourage 
these  links  between  domestic  life  and 
parish  life.  As  an  author,  in  additioh 
to  a  large  number  of  special  sermons, 
lectures,  and  essays.  Dean  Howson 
edited  Masson's  "  Apology  for  the  Greek 
Church,"  "  Essays  on  Cathedrals,  by 
various  writers,"  and  contributed  to  . 
Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  and 
"  The  Speaker's  Conamentary." 

But  the  work  by  which  he  will  be 
chiefly  remembered  was  that  undertaken 
in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybeare,  and  entitled  "  The  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul."   It  was  published 
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in  two  quarto  volumes  in  1852.  Mr. 
Conybeare  supplied  the  translations  of 
the  epistles  and  speeches  of  St.  Paul, 
while  Mr.  Howson  undertook  the  his- 
torical and  geographical  portions,  which 
formed  the  major  part  of  this  important 
work.  The  object  of  the  authors  was 
to  present  a  living  picture  of  St.  Paul 
himself  and  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  It  was  in 
the  geographical  branch  of  the  under- 
taking that  the  most  solid  addition  was 
made  to  the  existing  means  of  realising 
and  understanding  the  Apostolical  age. 
But  the  work  was  far  from  exhausting 
the  results  of  Dean  Howson's  researches 
into  the  life  and  character  of  St.  PauL 
The  Pauline  theme  was  his  special 
study.  The  five  Hulsean  lectures  which 
he  delivered  in  1862  had  "  The  Cha- 
racter  of  St.  Paul "  for  their  subject ; 
and  he  published  in  addition  *'  Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  St.  Paul,  and  their 
Keligious  Lessons,"  1866;  "The  Meta- 
phors of  St.  Paul,"  1868 ;  and  "  The 
Companions  of  St.  Paul,"  1871. 

In  his  personal  ministrations  Dean 
Howson  was  an  able  and  eloquent 
preacher,  indefatigable,  so  far  as  his 
health  would  permit,  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  liberal  and  widely  tolerant 
in  his  views,  and  scholarly  in  his  at- 
tainments. In  private  life  he  was  espe- 
cially amiable,  engaging  in  his  manners, 
and  of  a  kind  and  compassionate  nature, 
so  that  he  was  popular  among  all 
classes  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  had  for  some  time  been  in  failing 
health,  and  he  passed  peacefully  to  his 
rest  at  Bournemouth  on  the  15th. 

Sir  Arthur  Phajrre.— Lieut. -(General 
Sir  Arthur  Purves  Phayre,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  formerly  Chief  Com- 
missioner at  British  Burmah,  died  at 
Bray,  near  Dublin,  on  the  15th.  He  was 
born  in  1802  of  a  military  family,  and 
entered  the  Bengal  Army  as  an  ensign 
in  1828.  He  was  attached  at  first  to 
the  7th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  and 
after  seven  years'  service  became  lieu- 
tenant in  1835.  Promotion  was  slow  in 
those  days,  and  after  twenty-six  years' 
service  he  only  attained  the  rank  of 
major  in  1854.  However,  he  had  before 
that  shown  that  his  capacity  lay  rather 
in  a  diplomatic  and  an  administrative 
direction  than  in  a  military.  Employed 
in  Arracan,  a  province  which  had  fallen 
to  our  share  in  the  first  Burmese  war, 
he  had  gained  a  hign  reputation  for  his 
knowledge  of  tlie  Burmese  language  and 
character,  and  for  his  skill  in  managing  a 
light-hearted  but  still  sensitive  people. 
When  Lord  Dalhousie  had  to  provide 


for  the  civil  administration  of  those 
provinces  taken  from  Burmah  in  1853  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  he  should  assign 
a  position  of  great  responsibility  to  the 
officer  who  had  gained  "  a  great  name 
along  the  Eastern  coast.'*  Major  Phayre 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Pegu, 
and  it  was  he  who  read  the  Governor- 
General's  proclamation  annexing  it 
before  a  multitude  of  Burmese  subjects. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Burmese  sent  an 
embassy  to  Calcutta,  and  he  interpreted 
the  different  speeches  at  the  interview 
which  culminated  in  Lord  Dalhousie's 
famous  declaration  that  "as  long  as 
the  sun  shines  in  the  heavens  the 
British  flag  shall  wave  qver  those  pos- 
sessions." Although  Lord  Dalhousie 
would  not  surrender  territory,  he  agreed 
to  send  a  complimentary  mission  in 
return,  and  Major  Phayre  was  appointed 
English  Envoy  to  Amarapoora,  at  that 
time  the  Burmese  capital.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  suite,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  mission,  the  didtin- 
guished  Colonel  Yule,  wrote  a  most 
interesting  report  of  their  experiences. 
After  this  mission  Sir  Arthur  Phayre 
was  appointed  in  1860  the  first  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  Provinces  of 
British  Burmah.  Shortly  after  this  in- 
crease of  rank  he  was  sent  on  a  second 
mission  to  the  new  Burmese  capital  of 
Mandalay.  This  mission  resulted  in  a 
treaty,  of  which,  one  of  the  principal 
stipulations  was  the  residence  of  an 
English  ofiicer  at  Mandalay ;  but  a  very 
brief  experience  suMced  to  show  that 
the  treaty  possessed  no  practical  value. 
Numerous  unpleasant  collisions  occurred 
between  Englishmen  and  Burmese  in 
1865-66,  when  a  different  turn  was  given 
to  the  whole  question  by  an  insurrection 
in  the  capital,  during  Which  the  Crown 
Prince  and  other  members  of  the  family 
were  slain.  Colonel  Phayre,  ably  sup- 
ported by  Colonel  Sladen,  acted  through- 
out the  crisis  not  merely  with  great 
firmness,  but  also  with  great  considera- 
tion for  the  difiiculties  of  the  Burmese 
ruler,  and  so  much  stress  was  laid  on 
this  moral  support  that  Colonel  Phayre 
went  a  third  time  as  Envoy  to  Manda* 
lay.  The  King  showed  himself  more 
obstructive  than  ever,  and  when  Sir 
Arthur  Phayre  retired  from  the  Com- 
missionerslup  in  March  1867  the  ques- 
tion of  our  future  relations  with  Upper 
Burmah  was  in  a  very  critical  condition. 
But  Sir  Arthur  Phayre's  chief  serrices 
in  this  quarter  were  rendered  not  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Independent  Burmah, 
but  to  those  of  the  British  province; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
accomplished  a  maryollous  soccefls  in 
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popularising  English  rule  among  an 
alien  race.  In  1874  Sir  A.  Phayre  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Carnarvon  to  the 
Governorship  of  the  Mauritius,  from 
which  post  he  retired  in  1878,  having 
attained,  in  the  previous  year,  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-General,  with  the  ad- 
ditional honour  of  the  Grand  Cross  of 


St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  The  last 
seven  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
what  may  be  called  an  honourable  re- 
tirement, from  which  he  only  emerged 
to  contribute  some  paper  on  the  subject 
with  which  his  name  was  identified  to 
one  or  other  of  the  learned  societies. 


In  the  same  month  the  following  deaths  also  took  place : — On  the  Ist,  at 
Shedield,  aged  56,  George  Wilson,  of  Bannercross,  the  chairman  and  managing 
director  of  Messrs.  Cammell  &  Co.'s  Cyclops  Steel  and  Iron  Works.  On  the  same 
date,  at  Hastings,  aged  68,  General  Robert  Wardlaw,  C.B.,  Colonel  of  7th  Dragoon 
Guards,  who  commanded  the  Ist  Dragoon  Guards  in  the  Crimean  War.  On 
the  2nd,  aged  50,  on  board  ship,  Major-General  Sir  Peter  Scratohley,  K.C.tf.G., 
the  Special  Commissioner  for  the  protected  territory  of  New  Guinea.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  John  Scratchley,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  had  served  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  India.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  Commissioner  of  Defences  for  five  of  the 
Australian  colonies^  and  as  Military  Adviser  to  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria  in 
London.  On  the  same  date,  at  the  Vicarage,  Pinner,  aged  72,  Rev.  William  Henry 
Pinnock,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  a  voluminous  writer  upon  eccleedastical  law  and  usages, 
and  the  editor  of  "Pinnock's  Catechisms  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences."  On  the  3rd, 
aged  47,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Walter  Rodolph  TrefusiB,  C.B.  The  son  of  the  nineteenth 
Lord  Clinton,  he  served  with  the  Scots  Fusiliers  in  the  Crimea,  and  more  recently 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Soudan  campaign.  His  death  took  place  on  the  day 
on  which  the  polling  took  place  for  the  division  of  Devon,  for  which  he  was  the 
Conservative  candidate.  On  the  4th,  at  Calderwood  Castle,  aged  57,  Sir  William 
Maxwell,  of  Calderwood,  Lanarkshire ;  succeeded  as  tenth  baronet  in  1870.  On 
the  6th,  at  Berlin,  aged  64,  Dr.  Wolfgang  Strassman,  President  of  the  Municipal 
Council  there.  As  a  doctor  for  the  poor  he  had  gained  wide  popularity,  and  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  modern  city  of  Berlin  is  inseparably  connected 
with  his  name.  On  the  7th,  in  Bayswater,  aged  87,  Sir  Alexander  Beid,  Bart. 
Formerly  a  merchant  in  Brazil,  he  acted  there  for  twenty -five  years  as  Consul- 
General  for  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Alexander 
Beid,  of  Barra,  Aberdeenshire,  and  succeeded  his  brother  as  eighth  baronet  in  1845. 
On  the  9th,  aged  65,  Hermann  Heinrioh  Becker,  the  chief  burgomaster  of  Cologne, 
and  a  member  of  the  German  Beichstag,  where  he  belonged  to  the  Progressist  party. 
Early  in  life  he  had  suffered  many  years'  imprisonment  on  account  of  his  advocacy 
of  the  popular  cause  during  the  movements  in  the  Bhine  provinces.  On  the  same 
date,  at  Ueberlingen,  Lake  of  Constance,  aged  79,  Xsvier  Ullesberger,  the  well- 
known  palffiontologist,  whose  special  distinction  was  that  of  having  discovered  the 
lacustrine  villages  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  On  the  12th,  aged  76,  David  Cox, 
an  Associate  Exhibitor  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  the  son 
of  the  famous  water-colour  artist  of  that  name.  On  the  11th,  at  Shepherd's 
Bush  Green,  aged  81,  James  Fahey,  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  of  which  during  four  years  he  was  the  Secretary.  On 
the  14th,  at  Dover,  aged  42,  Sir  Hew  Crawfnrd-Pollok,  of  Pollok,  Benfrewshire, 
fifth  baronet.  On  the  16th,  at  Cannes,  aged  81,  Bight  Hon.  Henry  James  Baillie, 
of  Bedcastle,  Boss-shire.  He  was  at  one  time  M.P.  for  Inverness-shire,  one  of  the 
joint  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Control  during  the  Derby  Administration  of  1852, 
and  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  1858.  On  the  18th,  at  Bome,  aged  73, 
Morris  Moore,  whose  name  has  been  for  many  years  associated  in  Italy  with  that 
of  Baphael  by  his  purchase  of  the  painter's  house  where  he  founded  a  museum. 
On  the  19th,  at  Sydling  Court,  Dorchester,  aged  34,  Dudley  Francis  North,  seventh 
Earl  of  Guildford,  the  son  of  Lord  North,  who  died  in  1860,  and  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  the  earldom.  On  the  same  date,  at  Liverpool,  Stephen  Barker 
Guion,  the  originator  of  "the  Guion  line  of  steamers";  an  American  by  birth, 
but  a  naturalised  Englishman.  On  the  20th,  in  Dawson  Place,  Bayswater,  aged 
70,  Captain  Sir  Frederick  J.  0.  Evans,  B.N.,  K.C.B.,  F.B.8.,  many  years  hydro- 
grapher  to  the  Admiralty.  Entering  the  navy  as  a  master,  he  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  surveying  officer.  When  superintendent  of  the  compass  depart- 
ment of  the  Admiralty,  he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  science  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  in  relation  to  iron  ships,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Archibald  Smith, 
F.B.S.,  he  published  the  "  Admiralty  Manual  for  Ascertaining  and  Applying  the 
Deviation  of  the  Compass."     On  the  22nd,  Baron  Carlos  yon  Gagem,  a  German 
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nobleman  of  democratic  principles,  who,  being  obliged  to  quit  the  Prussian  Army 
during  the  period  of  revolution,  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  conmianded  a  regiment. 
He  was  recently  sent  by  the  Republic  as  Military  Attach^  to  its  Legation  at  Madrid, 
but  he  soon  resigned  the  post,  and  devoted  himself  to  journalism.  On  the  24th,  at 
Bavenstone  Castle,  Wigtownshire,  aged  72,  Bight  Hon.  Cnnninghame,  eleventh 
Lord  Borthwick,  a  representative  peer  for  Scotland.  He  was  the  son  of  Patrick 
Borthwick,  a  banker  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1870  established  his  claim  to  the 
Barony  of  Borthwick,  which  had  been  dormant  since  1772.  He  was  for  some  years 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Borthwick,  Wark  &  Co.,  stockbrokers,  of  London.  On 
the  26th,  at  the  Palace,  Armagh,  aged  84,  Most  £ey.  and  Bight  Hon.  Marout 
Gervais  Beresford,  O.D.,  LL.D.,  Oxon.,  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  late  Bight  Hon.  George  de  la  Poer  Beresford,  Bishop  of  Eilmore,  and  was, 
before  his  elevation  to  the  Primacy,  himself  Bishop  of  the  United  See  of  Eilmore, 
Elphin,  and  Ardagh.  Since  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  he  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  general  synods.  On  the  same  date,  at  Torquay,  aged  63,  Sir 
Walter  Medhnrst,  for  many  years  Consul  at  Shanghai.  Commencing  his  thirty- 
seven  years  of  labour  in  China  as  a  youth  in  the  Chinese  Secretary's  office,  he 
acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  to  be  one  of  the  first  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the>  responsible  office  of  consular  interpreter.  From  this  period  he 
was  actively  employed,  and  was  for  a  time  Secretary  and  Registrar  to  the  Pleni- 
potentiary, and  Chief  Superintendent  of  Trade.  Also  on  the  same  date,  aged  79, 
Bev.  Charles  Portalis  Golightly,  formerly  of  Oxford,  well  known  in  the  early 
Tractarian  days  as  an  energetic  opponent  of  the  High  Church  movement.  On 
the  27th,  in  Caversham  Boad,  N.W.,  aged  72,  Samuel  Birch,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
author  of  numerous  and  valuable  works  upon  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  mediseval 
antiquities.  A  member  of  several  foreign  learned  societies  he  was  twice  sent  to 
Italy  by  Government  to  report  on  collections  there.  In  conjunction  with  the  late 
W.  R.  Cooper  he  founded  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.  He  was  the  son  of 
S.  Birch,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Woolnoth.  On  the  same  date,  at  Pisa,  CounteM 
Bosa  de'  Miraflori,  the  morganatic  wife  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  On  the  28th, 
in  London,  Bey.  Thomas  John  Main,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Chaplain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  He  was  for  thirty-four  years  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Portsmouth,  and  was  the  author  of  various 
works  on  the  marine  steam-engine.  On  the  80th,  at  Compton  Place,  Eastbourne, 
aged  76,  Lady  Fanny  Howard,  the  wife  of  Frederick  John  Howard,  formerly  mem- 
ber for  Youghal.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Cavendish,  and 
grand -daughter  of  the  firstJEarl  of  Burlington,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duke's 
daughter  on  her  brother  succeeding  his  cousin  as  Duke  of  Devonshire.  On  the 
31st,  at  Malta,  aged  73,  Charles  Maolver,  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Company.  When  quite  young  he  went  to  the  United  States  as  a  coffee  and 
cotton  planter,  but,  returning  to  England,  he  became  associated  with  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Cunard  and  Mr.  John  Bums  in  the  establishment  of  the  British  and  North 
American  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company.  From  the  outset  of  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment Mr.  Maclver  maintained  an  artillery  brigade,  composed  of  500  men  in  the 
employ  of  the  firm. 
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Aberdeen,  British  Association  at,  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair,  President,  54 

Accidents, — Aberdale  Colliery,  explosion, 
38 ;  Brussels  tramcars,  collision,  7 ; 
Bury,  steam  tramcar  overturned,  20 ; 
Chancelade  Quarries,  near  P4nguen:s.j 
fell  in,  61  ;  Chatham  Pier,  45  ;  Chester, 
excursion  train,  collision,  47 ;  Cincin- 
nati and  Tennessee  Railway  tunnel,  35 ; 
Civita  Yecchia,  explosion,  52  ;  Clifton 
Hall  Colliery,  explosion,  37  ;  Cologne, 
fall  of  houses,  45  ;  Dudweiler  Colliery, 
Saarbrtlck,  explosion,  39 ;  Eugene 
Road,  Rotherhithe,*gas  explosion,  23 ; 
Fencehouses  Collieries,  Durham,  inun- 
dation, 33;  Highland  Railway,  fell 
over  embankment  into  the  sea,  65 ; 
Inflexible^  the,  explosion,  34 ;  Kar- 
win  Coalmines,  Moravia,  explosion,  13  ; 
Lifevre  Colliery,  explosion,  4  ;  Lucca 
Gunpowder  Mill,  explosion,  88 ;  Metro- 
politan District  Railway,  collision,  51 ; 
Newry  and  Besbrook  Electric  Tram- 
way, collision,  48 ;  North  Staffordshire 
express,  collision,  5  ;  Ostram,  Moravia, 
explosion,  18 ;  Penniston  Railway, 
excursion  train,  1 ;  Rhondda  Valley, 
colliery  explosion,  70 ;  SaarbrUcken 
Collieries,  explosion,  16 ;  Scotch  limited 
mail,  Wolverhampton,  collision,  2 ; 
Sioane  Street,  sewer,  bursting  of,  84 ; 
Taylor  pit,  Wigan,  explosion,  70; 
Thiers  (Puy-de-D6me),  85 ;  Tropham, 
Silesia,  explosion,  18 ;  tJsworth  Colliery, 
explosion,  13 

Aerolite,  fall  of,  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea, 
55 

AiiRONAUTics. — Ascent  from  West  Bromp- 
ton,  41  ;  Centenary  fetes  at  Guinea,  81  ; 
M.  Dubois'  and  M.  Ferrenga's  ascent 
from  Antwerp,  15;  M.  Lille  picked 
up  in  the  Channel,  36 

-^sciiYLUs'  tragedy  of  the  Eumenides  acted 
in  Greek  bv  members  of  the  University, 
66 

AFGHAN  frontier  dispute  referred  to 
arbitration,  26 

AFGHANISTAN.— Boundary  question, 
[309]  ;  Frontier  Commission 
Lumsden,  Sir  Peter,  recalled 
Penjdeh  taken  [311];  Rawdl 
meeting  between  Lord  Duiferin  and 
the  Amir  [314] ;  Russian  advance 
[310] 

A FR I C A.  Vide  Basutoland,  Beehnanaland, 
Cape  Colony,  Congo,  Egj'pt,  Madagas- 


AFRICA,  continued. 

car,     Mauritius,     Natal,     Transvaal, 
Zululand. 

SOUTH,  Bechuanaland  annexed  by 

Great  Britain,  35 ;  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment suspended  payment,  46 

Agricultural  Show,  the  Royal,  opened 
at  Preston,  43 

Albany,  Duke  of,  the  body  removed  to 
the  sarcophagus  in  the  royal  vault, 
39 

National    Memorial   Hospital  opened 

by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
41 

Albert  Victor,  Prince,  came  of  age,  3 

Albert  Palace,  Battersea  Park,  opened  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  34 

Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  Prince,  pro- 
claimed Sovereign  of  the  United  rro- 
vinces  of  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria,  55  ; 
dismissed  from  his  honorary  colonelcy 
in  the  Russian  army,  62 

Mr.  J.,  diamond  merchant,  shot,  81 

Alexandra  Palace  and  Park  reopened  by 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  20 

Alsace-Lorraine,  result  of  German  rule 
[239] 

Ambado,  in  the  Somalls  coxmtry,  annexed 
bv  the  English  Government,  52 

AMERICA,  369.  Vide  BrazU,  Canada, 
Chili  and  Peru,  Mexico,  West  Indies, 
United  States 

CENTRAL.  —  Barrios,  Gen.,  pro- 
claims his  design  of  re-uniting  the 
States  [383]  ;  Colombia,  United  States 
[383]  ;  San  Salvador  attacked  [383] 

Amsterdam,  New  National  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  opened,  42  ;  procession  and 
meeting  to  pass  resolutions  against 
capitalists,  55 

Anora  Pequena,  report  of  its  mineral 
wealth  by  Herr  Pohle,  60 

Anti-Coolie  League,  details  published,  68 

Antwerp  Exhibition  opened,  25 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  —  Avella- 
NEDA,  Dr.,  death  of  [888] ;  Budget 
[388J;  railway  system  developed  [388]; 
specie  payments,  suspension  of  [888] 

Armstrong, 'Eliza,  abduction  case,  53* 

ART,  retrospect  of. — British  Museum,  104 
Grosvenor  Galleiy,  105 
National  Gallery,  the,  103 ;  National 

Portrait  Gallery,  104 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  104 
Sales,  106 
South  Kensington  Miiseam,  104 
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ASIA,  CENTRAL.— Bhootan,  disturb- 
ances in  [317] ;  Cashmere,  earthquake 
in  [316];  Dalgleish,  Mr.,  expelled 
[SISJ  ;  Lockhart,  Col.,  expedition  to 
Grilgit  and  the  Chitrdl  region  [315]  ; 
Nepaul,  troubles  in  [816]  ;  north  and 
north-west  frontiers  [316  J 

AUSTRALASIA  391.  Vide  Fiji,  New 
Guinea,  New  South  Wales,  New 
Zealand,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Vic- 
toria 

AUSTRALIA.— The  Federal  Council  Act 
[392,  399];  offer  of  troops  for  the 
Soudan  [391] 

SOUTH,  401.     DowNKR,  Mr.,  forms 

a  new  Cabinet  [401]  ;  resolution  in 
favour  of  admitting  single  women  to 
the  franchise,  401 

WEST    [402].     Fremantle   Har- 

hour  [402]  ;  railway  enterprise  [402] 

Australian  Colonies,  the  Representatives 
of  the,  received  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge,   and    Lords    Hartington    and 
Morley,  13 
Australian  Contingent  inspected  by  Lord 

Wolselev  29 
AUS IRI A- HUNGARY.— Brunn,    labour 
riot,  36 
Cis-LEITHAN  Parliament  opened  [253] ; 
Czerkavski,  M.,  and  IJerr  Klotz  [252] 
East     Roumelian     revolution     [266] ; 
Eastern  question  [256];  Elections 
[252] ;  Emperor  and  Empress  visit 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Grastein,  48 
Germany,  relations  with  [254] 
Hungarian  Diet,  thirtj'  life-peers  ap- 
pointed, 34  ;  Parliament  opened  [253] 
Pesth  exhibition  opened,  25 
Storms  and  waterspouts,  43 
Temesvar  Post  Office  blown  up,  16 
Vienna,  newspaper  strike  [261] ;  Opera 
House,  restrictions  on  ladies'  dress,  66  ; 
Skating  Club,  fancy  dress  ball  given  on 
the  ice,  6 

Bank  of  England,  rate  of  discount  reduced, 

7,  16,  26,  29,  32  ;  raised,  69 
Bantry  Bay,  sham  fight  in,  39 
Baring,  Mr.  Edward,  peerage  conferred  on, 

38 
Bartholdi*s  statue  of  "  Liberty  "  received 

at  New  York,  37 
Bass,  Mr.  M.  T.,  statue  to  the  late,  at 

Derbv,  unveiled  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  69 
BASUTO'LAND  [860],  Disturbances  in, 

[361];  hut-tax  [362] 
Battenbero,  Prince  Henry  Maurice  of, 

took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  47 
Beatrice,    Princess,   married  to   Prince 

Henrv  of  Battenberg,  44 
BECHUANAL  AND.— Honey,  Mr.  James, 

his  murderers  arrested  [357]  ;  official 

limits  [365]  ;  pacification    of  [359]  ; 

Rhodes,  Mr",  his  resignation   [^3581  ; 

Robinson,  Sir  H.,  his  relations  with  Sir 

C.  Warren  [357]  ;  Warren,  Sir  C,  his 

policy  in  Stellaland  [856]  ;  popularity 

[359]  ;  recalled  [860] 
Bees,  a  swarm  of,  alighted  on  a  man  in 

Regent  Street,  42 
Belgians,  King    of   the,  congratulatory 

address    from   the  Lord  M%yor,  and 

Aldermen,  26 


BELGIUM.— Congo  States  [281] 
Education,  National  [279J 
Electoral  reform  [2/9] 
Leopold  II.,   elected   chief   of  Congo 

[281] 
Monetary  Union  [280] 
Taxes  [2811 

"  Benbow,"  H.M.  ship,  launched,  86 

Betting-house  Act  at  Manchester,  in- 
fringement of,  30 

Birkbeck  Institution  opened  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  41 

Birmingham  Corporation  Museum  and 
Fine  Art  Gallery,  first  stone  laid  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  66 

Bismarck,  Prince,  his  colonial  policy  [67]  ; 
on  abstaining  from  work  on  Sunday 
[236] ;  celebration  of  his  seventieth 
birthday,  20 

Count  Herbert,  arrived  on  a  special 

mission  from  Berlin,  13 

Boats,  twelve  steel,  for  une  on  the  Nile,  left 
the  Cl;rde  in  the  Farthia,  28 

Bombay,  judgment  given  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Munguldass  Nuthoobhoy,  28 

Booth,  Bramwell,  charged  with  the  Arm- 
strong abduction  case,  63,  66,  63 

BORNEO,  British  North  [406]  ;  coal  ex- 
tensively developed  [407]  ;  discovery 
of  gold  [407]  ;  fanatical  outbreak [407  J; 
revenue  [406] 

**  BosPHORE  ^gyptien,"  the,  at  Cairo,  80 

Bourses,  European^anic  in,  22 

BoYDBLL,  Charles  H.,  arrested  at  Vienna 
for  writing  threatening  letters  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  49 

Bradlaugh,  Mr.,  application  for  a  new 
trial  refused  7 

BRAZIL.— Emancipation  Bill,  the  Sa. 
raiva  [387]  ;  Misiones  boundary  ques- 
tion [888] 

British  nag,  the,  hoisted  on  the  Louisades, 
Woodlark  Island,  the  Huon  Gulf,  and 
D*Entrecasteaux  Island,  6 

Browning  Society,  the,  annual  entertain- 
ment, 64 

Brunswick  succession  [288] 

Diet,  the,    elect  Prince  Albrecht  of 
Prussia  Regent,  60 

BnuasBLS,  outrage  on  the  royal  cort^pe, 
21 ;  grand  historical  procession  in 
commemoration  of  the  introduction  of 
railways,  60 

Bulgaria,  war  declared  by  Servia  against, 
64 

Bullfight  at  Vittoria,  onslaught  by  a 
bull,  48 

BURMAH. — Bhamo  in  the  posaesBion  of 
banditti  [317]  ;  Bombay  and  Burmah 
Trading  Company,  breach  of  contract 
[318]  ;  Dacoits  [320]  ;  European 
emplo^^  killed  and  imprisoned  [820] ; 
expedition  under  Gen.  rrendergast  and 
CoL  Slade  [319]  ;  Mandalay,  oocupa- 
tion  of  [820^ ;  Theebaw,  King,  endear 
vours  to  raise  money  [818]  ;  sent  to 
Rangoon  [320] ;  war  declared  against 
the  king,  64 ;  Pagan  captured,  66 ; 
King  Theebaw  sends  a  flag  of  troce,  65 

Burns  Jones,  Mr.  £.,  associate  ot  the 
Royal  Academy,  88 

Burns,  the  poet,  relics  sold  at  Ayr,  47 
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Cabinet,  resignation  of,  accepted,  85 

Cambridge,  decision  against  the  claims  of 
the  undergraduates  to  vote,  56  ;  upheld 
by  the  Divisional  Court  of  Appeal, 
61 

"Camel  Corps,"  the  Guards',  reached 
London,  43 

Cameroons,  the  [366]  ;  agreement  be- 
tween Germany  and  Great  Britain 
[3671 ;  German  expedition  [366] ; 
King' Bell  [366] 

CANADA  [377  ].  Fort  Pitt  seized  by  the 
Indians,  23  ;  forces  attacked  at  Tub 
Creek,  24  ;  Montreal,  outbreak  of  small- 
pox [379] ;  riots  on  the  attempt  to  en- 
force the  Compulsory  Vaccination  Act 
J 379],  57;  Kiel,  Louis,  his  rebellion 
377],  17  ;  education  [378]  ;  tried  for 
ligh  treason  and  executed  [379],  48  ; 
Williams,  Col.,  tendered  his  services 
for  garrison  duty  in  England,  9 

Canary  Islands,  the,  refuse  from  fear  of 
cholera  to  admit  to  their  ports  any  ves- 
sels f^om  the  home  country,  51 

Canterbury  Cathedral  Crypt,  discoveries 
of  richlv  carved  fragments  of  stone,  10 

CAPE    COLONY.— Defences,    proposed 
354]  ;  Finances,    [354]  ;  Pondoland, 
Vitish  protectorate  over  [353] 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  his  state  entry  into 
Dublin,  41 

Caroline  Islands,  or  New  Philippines, 
colonised  by  Spain,  49 ;  dispute,  the 
Pope's  award,  64 

"  Celtic,"  the,  robbery  of  the  Government 
despatches  on  board,  11 

Chamberlain,  Mr.,  at  the  Working  Men's 
dinner  at  Birmingham,  2 

Channel  Squadron,  the,  telegraphic  orders 
to  prepare  at  once  for  sea,  1 

Tunnel  Bill,  second  reading  rejected, 

28 

CuANZY,  Gen.,  statue  to  his  memory  and 
the  array  of  the  Loire  unveiled  at  Le 
Mans,  50 

Charnwood  Forest  Railway  Company, 
frauds  in,  22 

Chester  Cathedral,  new  baptisterv  opened, 
58 

CHILI  ani  PERU  [389]  ;  Caceres,  victory 
of  [389]  ;  civil  war  [389]  ;  deposits 
of  gold  and  silver  discovered  [390]  ; 
financial  condition  [390]  ;  Iglesias  re- 
signs [389]  ;  Paraguay,  settlement  of 
external  debt  [390] ;  Venezuela,  pro- 
sperity of  [390] 

CHINA,  330.— Annam,  affairs  in  [333] 
Bangbo,  French  troops  retire,  17 
Formosa,  the  French  in  [331] 
Gold,  discovery  in  Mancnuria  [336] 
Lang-Son,  retreat  from  [332]  ;  occupied 
by  General  Bri^re  de  Lisle,  10 ;  Likin 
tax,  the  [335] 
Opium  treaty  with  England  [335] 
Press,  native  [336] 
Railway  construction  [336].    Russian 

troops,  collision  with  [337 J 
Shansi,  Roman  coins  discovered,  62 
ToNQUiN,  the   French  in  [332]  ;    troops 
repulsed,  19.    Treaty  ot  peace  [334] 

China  Town  adjoining  Tacoma,  burnt,  62 

Chine-se  squadron,  two  of  the  ships  blown 
up  by  Admiral  Courbet,  11 


Cholera.— At  Brest,  62  ;  Conegliano  and 
Venice,  68 ;  Marseilles,  30,  47  ;  Pon- 
zoni  in  Italv,  52 ;  Sicily,  55  ;  Spain 
[289],  35  ;  official  returns  of,  in  Spain, 

Church,  the,  address  by  Lord  Egerton  of 

Tatton  against  disestablishment,  62 
Cisco,  Messrs.  John  &  Sons,  New  York, 

suspended  payment,  5 
CrviL  Contingencies  Fund  discussed,  16 
Clifton,  Lady  Bertha  Delgarda,  co-heiress 

of  the  Barony  of  Grey  de  Ruthin,  67 
Closure,  the,  applied  for  the  first  time  in 

the  House  of  Commons,  12 
CoBDBN  Club  Annual  Dinner,  36 
("OCHIN  China,  revolt  in  [215] 
Coldstream    Guards,  the    Ist    Battalion 

reach  London,  54 
Cole,  Police  Constable,  the  Albert  Order 

conferred  on  him,  7  ;  presented  to  him 

by  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  17 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  his  bust  un- 
veiled in  Westminster  Abbey,  27 
Colliery  explosions,  number  of,  70 
Colon,  two  men  hanged  for  complicity  in 

burning,  20 
CoLONNA  da  Galatio,  Prince  Fernando,  his 

marriage  with  Miss  Mackav,  9 
Conference  at  St.  James's  dall  for  the 

suppression  of  vice   and   immorality, 

Congo  Free  State.— Berlin  Conference,  result 
of  [239],  [366]  ;  four  districts  [366]  ; 
European  settlements  [364]  ;  explora- 
tions [365] ;  National  flag,  70 ;  Rail- 
ways [366] 

Conn  ell,  the  woman  murdered  by  Nicholas 
Archibald,  buried,  6 

Cooke  &  Co.,  Messrs.  William,  of  Sheffield, 
their  men  offered  to  do  a  week's  work 
for  nothing,  17 

CoQMBES,  Mrs.,  charged  with  the  Arm- 
strong abduction  case,  53 ;  56 

Co-OPERATIVE  Congress  at  Oldham,  inau- 
gural address,  31 

CORE  A. — China,  treaty  with,  confirmed 
[3391;  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
[339] ;  M5llendorf,  Herr  von,  his  treaty 
with  Russia  [338];  Port  Hamilton, 
British  occupation  of  [340]  ;  British 
flag  hoisted,  20 

Cork  Steam  Packet  Company,  meeting  to 
consider  the  threat  of  the  South  Ireland 
Cattle  Association,  59 

Cremation,  Mrs.  PickersgiU*s  body  burnt, 
17  ;  adopted  for  the  remains  of  bodies 
dissected  in  the  Paris  hospitals,  50 

Cricket  match,  Eton  and  Harrow,  42  ; 
Universitv,  40 

CRIMINAL  CASEa— Alt,  Henry,  hanged 
at  Newgate,  43  ;  Armstrong  abduction 
case,  53,  56,  63 
Cunningham  and  Burton  charged  with 
being  concerned  in  causing  the  explo- 
sion at  the  Tower,  9,  18,  30 
Dudley,  Mrs.  Lndlla,  shooting  0*Dono- 

van  Rossa,  39 
Flint,  Joseph,  murder  of  his  wife,  4 
Gaspard,  the  assassin  of  Mr.  Delannay , 
executed,  49.     Goodalc,  Robert^  exe- 
cuted at  Norwich,  66 
Jay,  Horace  J.,  hanged  for  murdering  his 
sweetheart,  4.  Joyse,  Peter,  aiia*  Larry 
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CRIMINAL  CASES,  continued 

Mack,    convicted  of  a  libel  on    Mr. 
R.  C.  Jarvis,  18 

KiRTOx,  Walter,  issuing  forged  tickets 
for  the  Aston  Grounds,  11 

Lee,  James,  "murder  of  Inspector  Sim- 
mons, 2o ;  hanged  at  Chelmsford,  «B0. 
Lee,  John,  sentenced  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  Miss  Key&e,  8 ;  commuted, 
11.      Lieske  beheaded  at  Cassel,  64 

Maoee,  John,  and  his  wife  for  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  69. 
Malcolm,  John,  alias  McDonald,  guilty 
of  bigamy,  56.  Marchandon  executed 
for  the  murder  of  Madame  Comet,  49. 
Mourez,  Madame, six  months*  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour,  63 

Norman,  Heniy,  hanged  for  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  58 

OsTROVSKAiA,  Rachcl,  fifteen  years* 
hard  labour  for  child  murders,  2 

Redstone,  Emily,  attempting  to  drown 
two  children,  8.  Reed,  a  negro,  lynched 
for  murdering  a  girl,  70.  Reinsdorff 
and  KUchler  executed  in  the  Halle 
prison,  8.  Riel,  Louis,  sentenced  to 
death,  60 ;  hanged  at  Regina,  64.  Ryan, 
Miles,  seven  years'  penal  servitude  for 
the  abduction  of  Mary  Harger,  13 

Short,  tried  for  the  attempted  murder  of 
Phelan,  and  acquitted,  27 

Thames  Police  Court,  seven  men  charged 
with  resisting  the  police,  56.  Tucker, 
Joseph,  executed  at  Nottingham,  47 

Wkldon,  Mrs.,  found  guilty  of  libel  on 
M.  Rivifere,  19.  Williams  and  Hill  exe- 
cuted for  the  murder  of  Ann  Dickson, 
65 

Yates,  Mr.  Edmund,  sentenced  to  four 
months*  imprisonment,  5 
CYCI.ONES. — Alabama,  62  ;  Orissa  Coast, 
56;  Persian  Gulf,  33;  Philadelphia, 
47  ;  Philippine  Islands,  68  ;  Sicily  and 
Southern  Italy,  59 


Darwin,  Charles,  statue  of,  unveiled  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  South  Ken- 
sington, by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  35 

Davis,  Police  Constable,  shot,  48 

Dawlish,  Lee  Mount,  fall  of  cliff,  52 

Dekeirel,  M.,  tried  at  Douai  and  acquit- 
ted, 83 

DENMARK.— Berg,  M.,  arrested    [301]. 
Budget  [298],  [301] 
EsTRUP,    M.,  his     Budget    [301]  ;    at- 
tempted assassination  [302] 
Ministry,  change  in  [304] 
Popular  Meetings  [300].   Provisional 

legislation  [803] 
Rifle  Clubs  abolished  [800] 

Devy,  Miss,  restrained  from  publishing  the 
letters  of  the  Lords  Ljrtton,  8 

Diapason,  the  normal,  adoption  sanctioned 
for  the  Queen's  private  band,  4 

DiOGLE,  Rev.  J.,  elected  chairman  of  the 
School  Board  for  London,  67 

DiNORMic  Quarries,  three  thousand  quarry- 
men  locked  out,  61 

Disestablishment  in  Scotland  [178] 

Divisional  Court,  the,  its  decisions  re- 
specting votes,  61,  62 

Dogs,  police  regulation  about,  67  \ 


Donkey,  case  of  a  long-lived  one,  60 

Dormer,  Lord,  epileptic  seizure  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  28 

DouLTON,  Mr.  Henry,  presented  with  the 
Albert  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  69 
.DRAMA. — Bancroft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  re- 
tirement of,  111 ;  Burlesque,  107  ;  Comic 
Opera,  1 10 ;  French  and  German  work, 
109;  Melodrama,  106 ;  Revivals,  108 

Duels.— M.  Dekeirel,  88 ;  M.  Rulhi^re  and 
Pasteur  Ducaux,  41 

Dumont,  Gabriel,  arrested  and  set  at  lib- 
erty, 82 

Durham,  the  Earl  of,  his  case  dismissed 
with  costs,  14 

Dynamite. — Admiralty,  the,  24;  Barrow 
Steel  Works,  8 ;  House  of  Commons 
[18],  6 ;  Metropolitan  Railway,  near 
Gower  Street,  1 ;  New  York,  the  statue 
of  Major  Andr^,  62 ;  Temesvar  Post 
Office,  16  ;  Tower  of  London  [17],  6  ; 
Warminster  Old  Town  Hall,  4 ;  the 
authorities  at  the  Post  Office,  British 
Museum,  and  Inland  Revenue  received 
anon^-mous  information  of  an  early  at- 
tack, 7 

St.  Eanswide,  lead  reliquary  with  her 
remains  discovered  at  Folkestone,  88 

Earthquakes.  —  Algeria,  67  ;  Bengal, 
[824];  Gibraltar,  82;  Granada,  12, 
59  ;  Kindberg  and  Canary  Islands,  52  ; 
Lake  District,  40 ;  Malaga,  8, 12,  and 
the  mountains  round  Torro,  8  ;  Mozu- 
porabad.  Cashmere,  87  ;  Rome,  Frosi- 
none,  and  Avezzano,  22 ;  Rungpur, 
Bengal  [824],  44;  Spain  [287],  4; 
Srinagar,  32;  Susa  and  Velletri,  2; 
Venice,  70  ;  Yorkshire  and  Axvvllshire 
37 

East  London  Industrial  Exhibition  opened 
by  the  Princess  Louise  and  Marquess  of 
Lome,  26 

ECCLESIASTICAL.— St.  Alban's  Ab- 
bey, the  restored  nave  opened,  60 
Bickersteth,  Rev.  E.  H.,  nominated 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  8 ;  consecrated,  26. 
Butler,  Rev.  R.  H.  Montagu,  Dean  of 
Gloucester,  10 
Church  Congress,  the  25th,  at  Ports- 
mouth, 68.  Compton,  Lord  Alwyne, 
bishop  of  Elv.  dross,  archiepiscopal, 
presented  to  the  Archbp.  of  Ganterbui^-, 

Edghill,  Rev.  J.  C,  Chaplain  in  Gene- 
ral of  the  Forces,  4 
Kino,  Rev.  E.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  8  ioon- 

secrated,  26 
Temple,  Dr.,  translated  to  the  See  of 

London,  7 ;  installed  Bishop,  21 
Walsh,  Dr.,  appointed  Archbishop  of 

Dublin  [200],  89 
Wordsworth,  Canon,  appointed  Bishop 

of  Salisbur}',  60 
EGYPT.— Abu  Klea,  battle  of  [841]  6. 

Abyssinian  expedition,  [868].    Abab 

attack  of  zariba   [846].   Austbauav 

contingent,  arrival  of  [^346] 
Berber  railway   abandoned  [847].  Le 

Bosphore  Egyptim,  suppressed  [21(60] 
Casualties,  total,  in   army  and  naTV-i 

from  July  1882,  to  March  1884, 14 
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EGYPT,  continued. 
Dalra  attacked  by  Gen.  Earle,  9.   Don- 
OOLA,  retreat  from  [3471. 
Gordon,  Gen.,  death  of  [344^]     Graham, 
Sir  G.,  his  engagement  near  Suakin, 
16 
£1assala     garrison     surrendered,     47. 
KHARTOUMjfallof  [343],7.  Khedive, 
the,  tour  of  inspection  through    the 
Delta  [351].    Korti,  ai-rival   of  the 
last  convoy  of  sick  and  wounded,    13. 
KosHEB  attacked  by  Arabs,  68 
Loan  of  £9,000,000  [3491 
M AHDi,  the  death  of  [348  J .    Massow ah 
occupied  by  the  Italians  [852].    Mc- 
Neill, Sir  John,  his  troops  surprised 
by  the  Arabs,  17 
Nile  Expedition,  the  [340]  ;  casualties 

from  Sept.  1884,  to  Jan.  1885, 15 
ScAKiN,  projected  expedition  from  [345], 

and  railway  [345] 
Wolff,  Sir  H.  Drummond,  arrival  at 
Cairo  [351] 
Egyptian  3  per  cent,  guaranteed  by  the 

European  Powers,  46 
Election,  the  General  [201] 
Elections,  General,  results  of  polling  since 

1859,  69 
Elwyn,  Canon,  elected  to  the  Mastership 

of  the  Charterhouse,  38 
Errington,  t^ir  George,  his  letter  to  Lord 

Granville,  in  the  United  Ireland  [200] 
Estrup,  M.,  Danish  Prime  Minister,  tired 

at  by  Rasmussen,  60 
**  Etruria,"  Cunard  Line  steamer,  quick 
passage    from  New   York,    48  ;    from 
Queenstown  to  Sandy  hook,  51 


Fenians  and  members  of  the    dvnamite 

party,  n^eetings,  held  at  Paris,  12 
FerranJ  Dr.,   of  Alcira,  his    inoculating 
for  cholera,  30 ;  experiments  stopped 
by  the  Spanish  Government,  31 
Fiji,  annexation  to  New  Zealand  proposed, 
[404]  ;  indemnity  claims    of  German 
subjects,  [404] 
Finch,  Hon.  Charles,  his  right  to  be  Earl 
of  Aylesford  and  Baron  Guernsey  ad- 
mitted, 40 
FIRES. — Aberystwith,  41 
Adrianople,  English  Consulate,  48 
Aldersoate     Street,     Charter    House 

Buildings,  68 
Ampton  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  2 
Ancrum  House,  near  Jedburgh,  11 
Belvedere  Road,  Waterloo  Bridge,  43 
Berlin,  Old  Palace  of  Monbijou,  30 
Bermondsey,  41 
Bradford,  Mitchell  Bros.,  30 
Brentwood  Lodge,  25 
Bucknell  Street,  Bloomsburv,  50 
Cambekwell  timber-yards,  ^7 
CiiicACJO,  70 

China  Town,  near  Tacoma,  62 
Cincinnati,  30 

Crystal  Palace,  printing-room,  69 
East  Ham,  Abbey  Mills,  26 
Erith,  Belvedere  oil-mills,  19 
Exeter  Theatre,  8 
Galveston,  Texas,  64 
Grodno,  West  Russia,  35 
Hamburg,  Exhibition  Hall,  29 


FIRES,  continued. 
Hare  wood  House,  near  Leeds,  56 
Haymarkbt  Xlieatre,  10 
Hovodenka,  in  the  Bukovina,  41 
Hull,  seed-crushing  mills,  15 
Inventions  Exhibition,  36 
Kennington  Road,  timber  yard,  62 
Kinechha,  Russia,  46 
KiziL-AvAT,  railway  material,  34 
Knuzden  Brook,  cotton  mill,  11 
Japanbsb  Village,  Albert  Gate,  25 
Kursh,  Russia,  43 
Lambeth  Pottery  Works,  38 
Landeck,  in  the  Tyrol,  61 
LbbdS)  Yorkshire  College,  68 
Lowestoft  Pier,  39 
Maidenhead,  railwa}-  station,  62 
Manchester,  Behrens  &  Co.,  63 
New  Rent  Road,  Elephant  and  Castle 

Theatre,  46 
Oxford  Street,  14,  26 
St.  Ouen,  near  Paris,  41 
Paris,  Batignolles  quarter,  44 
St.  Petersburg,  46 
Philadelphia,  lunatic  ward,  9 
Plymouth,  Looe  Street,  68 
Resht,  on  the  Caspian,  44 
Rochester  Row,  Westminster,  27 

ROTHERHITHE,  22 

SouTHWARK  Street,  67 

Suffolk,  Western  Virginia,  34 

SuNDUSKY,  Ohio,  lunatic  asylum,  64 

Toronto,  47 

Union  Street,  Borough,  24 

Warsaw,  43 

WESTBOUhNE  Grove,  Whiteley's,  37 

Williamsburg,  Western  Virginia,  lu- 
natic asylum,  34 

Woodford   Bridge,    Essex,  St.  Paul's 
Church,  33 
FiBES  in  the  metropolis,  number  of,  70 
Fish,  Mr.  J.  D.,  of  the  Marine  Bank,  New 

if  ork,  guiltv  of  embezzlement,  39 
FiTZROY,  the  Misses,  burnt  to  death,  70 
Floes  and  icebergs  between  Europe  and 

America,  28 
FRANCE.— Brisson,M., his  Cabinet  [209]. 
Budget [221] 

Campenon,  Gen., resigns  [203].  Clergy, 
attitude  of  [218].  Courcy,  Gen.  de, 
sent  to  Tonquin  [209]. 

Ferry,  M.,  resigns  [207]  ;  his  ministry 
dismissed  [19]  ;  its  impeachment  dis- 
cussed [213].  Floquet,  M.,  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  [210], 
Freycinet,  M.,  fails  to  form  a  ministry 
[208] 

General  Election,  result  of,  57.  Gr^vy, 
M.,  re-elected  President,  70 

Hugo,  Victor,  death  of  [211]  ;  funeral 
[212],  82.  Hyferes,  the  fetes  of  the 
F^ibres  celebrated,  32 

Paris,  Anarchists,  meeting  of,  9 ;  Bou- 
jereau,  M.,  the  chief  medaiUe  (fhonneur 
awarded  him,  32  ;  Bourse,  political 
meeting  at,  55 ;  Election  disturbances, 
58  ;  Ste.  Genevibve  Church  secularised 
and  used  as  a  burying-place,  31 ;  Louis 
XIV.'s  throne  offered  for  sale,  23 ; 
National  fete,  anti-English  demonstra- 
tion, 43  ;  P^re  la  Chaise,  rioting  at,  31 ; 
subsidence  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  68 

Revenue,  toUl  [222] 
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FRANCE,  continued. 
ScRUTiN  de  Liste  confirmed  f  2061  ;  Bill 
modified   [213].     Senatonal  elections 
[204] 
ToNQUiN   expedition,    vote   of    money 
[209]  ;  treaty  with  China  [209]  ;  Com- 
mittee of  inquiry  [219] 
Valles,  Jules,  his  funeral  [206],    Vote, 

the  Radical  [216] 
Wheat,  foreign,  taxed  [205] 
"Francisco  Moresini,'*  ironclad,  launched 

at  Venice,  46 
Fraser,  Mr.  J.,  his  claim  to  the  Lovat  title 

and  estates  not  admitted,  '69 
Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia,  funeral,  37 
Freycinet,  M.,  fired  at  by  Mariotti,  61 


Gardiner,  Mr.  George,  his  peculiar  will,  3 
Gas  undertakings,  Parliamentary  returns, 

relating  to,  2 
GERMANY. — ALSACE-Lorraine,  result  of 
German  role  [239] 

Berlin,  old  palace  of  Monbiiou  burnt, 
30,  Bismarck's  foreign  policy  [239] 
Brunswick  succession  [238] 

Cameroons,  the  [241].  Caroline  Is- 
lands, Spanish  claim8'[249].  Cologne, 
fall  of  two  houses,  45.  Colonial  rela- 
tions with  England  [245].  Congo 
conference  [239].    Corn  Duty  [232] 

Eastern  questions  [251],  Exchange 
duties,  tax  on  [237  J 

Fiji,  settlement  of  claims  of  German 
subjects  in  [240].  Frankport-ou- 
Mame,  burial  of  a  social  Democrat,  44 ; 
five  English  gentlemen  detained,  51. 
Foreign  policy  [248] 

Imperial  message  about  the  expulsion  of 
the  Poles  [234].  iNCOME-tax  [237].  In- 
TKRNATioNAL  telegraph  conference,  51 

Manteuffel,  Field-Marshal,  death  of 
[238] 

New  Guinea,  protectorate  of  [243] 

Poles,  banishment  of  [233].  Protec- 
torates abroad  [247  J 

Rothan,  M.,  expelled  nrom  Alsace-Lor- 
raine [249] 

Sunday  Labour 

*'  White  Book, 

Zanzibar,  treaty 
Gladstone,  Mr,,  anno'iinced  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Cabinet,  34 ;  offered  an 
earldom,  86;  he  and  his  colleagues 
deliver  up  their  seals  and  insignia  of 
ofiice,  38  ;  restores  the  ^'  Mercat  '  Cross, 
65 
Glendale,  open-air  meeting,  2 ;  the  Crofters 

tried  at  Portree,  16 
Gordon,  General,  special  services  for  a  day 
of  public  mourning  for  his  death,  15 ; 
meeting  of  the  Memorial  Committee  at 
the    Mansion    House,    15  ;    grant    of 
£20,000  to  his  family,  15 
Gorilla,  a  live,  landed  at  Liverpool,  55 
Goschen,  Mr.,  his  series  of  addresses  at 
Eiiinburgb,  7  ;  rejected  by  the  Liberal 
Associations  of  Edinburgh,  12 
GossET,  Capt.,  the    Serjeant-at-arms,  his 

intended  resignation,  44 
Goethe,  sums  received  during  his  lifetime 

and  by  his  heirs  until  1865,  31 
GRiVNT,  Gen.,  funeral  at  New  York,  49  ; 


Grant,  continued, 

funeral  services  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  48 

Gray,  the'  poet,  bust  unveiled  in  the  hall 
of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  81 

"  Great  Eastern,"  the,  sold  by  auction,  61 

Grevy,  M„  re-elected  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  70 

Gbimm,  the  Brothers,  celebration  of  cen- 
tenary, 2 

Guards,  three  detachments  of,  left  for 
Egypt,  11 ;  withdrawal,  29 

Guatemala  Government,  the,  and  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  to  St.  Thomas, 
2  ;  suspend  payment  of  interest  for  one 
year,  50 

GuERNSEK,  fall  of  an  enormous  ball  of  fire 
into  the  sea,  6 


Hall  v.  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 

Coast  Railway,  judgment  delivered,  89 
Hatkeldt,  Count,  succeeds  Count  Mttnster 

at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  59 
Hbnley,   Sarah,  jumped   off  the    Clifton 

Suspension  Bridge,  27 
Herkomer,  Mr.  H.,  A.R.A.,  elected  Slade 

Professor  at  Oxford,  48 
House  of  Commons,  stringent  regulations 

regarding  the  admission  of  strangers 

and  reporters,  10 
Hue,  the  French  garrison  at,  attacked  by 

the  Annamites,  41 
Hugo,  Victor,  death  of  [211]  ;  interment 

of  [2121,  32 
Hugues,  Mme.   Clovis,  acquitted  of  the 

murder  of  Morin,  3 


Iceland,  avalanche  in  Seydisford,  24 
Ilkeston,  Notts,  rioting  and  wrecking  pro- 
perty, 48 
International  Faith-healing  Conference, 

commenced  its  sittings,  83 
Inventions   Exhibition   opened,   26; 

closed,  63 
INDIA,   BRITISH   [821].— Administba- 

TioN,  changes  in  [322].  Army  Reforms 

[322] 
Bengal  Tenancy  Act  [324] 
Commerce  [325] 
Delegates,  their  mission  [829].    DuF- 

FERiN,  Lady,  her  fund  for  the  provision 

of  medical  aid  for  native  women  [829] 
Earthquakes,  in  Lower  Bengal  [8251 
Finance  [3251 
Gwalior,  rendition  of  [822] 
Hyderabad  jail,  outbreak  of  prisonen 

[321] 
Jhansi  fort  ceded  to  England  [822J 
Legislation  [3241 
Miscellaneous  Events  [829],    Moor- 

shedabad,  bursting  of  the  Lilita  Kuri 

Embankment,  54 
Penjdeh,     Afghans    attacked   by   the 

Russians,  20,    Public  Works  [828] 
Riots  with  the  Moplahs  [8281  and  of  the 

Taldvias  [324] 
Seasons  [3221 
Thakur   of  Palitina,  death  of  [821]. 

Trade,  state  of  [825] 
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IRELAND.— Dublin,  address  presented  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  hj  10,000  Sunday 
School  children,  24  ;  illuminations  in 
honour  of  his  visit,  21  ;  inaugural  ban- 
quet, given  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  1 ; 
the  stolen  standard  [197],  and  new 
city  flag,  31 

Castle  Farm,  attacked  by  "  moon- 
lighters," Mr.  Curtin  fatally  wounded, 
64 

Errington  Letter,  the,  [199] 

Gkneral  Election,  the  [201] 

MuNSTER  Bank  suspended  payment,  43  ; 
aid  refused  by  Government,  44 

Nation allst  demonstrations  [199] 

Wales,  Prince  of,  his  visit  [196] 
Irene,  Princess  of  Hesse,  her  confirmation 

at  Darmstadt,  25 
Ijush  Revolutionary  Party  at  Paris,  their 

warning  to  the  British  Cabinet,  11 
Irkutsk,  revolt  of  the  prisoners,  10 
Irving,  Mr.  Henry,  dinner  at  the  "  Cri- 
terion,'* 25 
ITALY. — Africa,   health  of  the  troops, 
[227].    AoRARi.VN  distress  [224-226] 

Budget  [231] 

Cabinet,  the,  remodelled  [229] 

England,  treaty  with  [222] 

Land-tax,  debate  on  the  equalisation 
[230] 

Mancini,  Signor,  and  the  Pentarchy 
[226]  ;  resignation  [228].  Massowah, 
occupation  of  [230] 

Naples  to  Benevento,  train  from,  robbed, 
and  guard  murdered,  62 

Navy  [232] 

Railway  tariffs  [224].  Rojie,  two 
ancient  granaries  discovered  at  Monte 
Testaccio,  48 

Serino,  inauguration  of  the  great  reser- 
voirs [226] 

Turin,  outbreak  of  students  [226] 


Jackson,  Dr.,  the  late  Bishop  of  London, 
his  funeral  at  Fulham,  3 

Jacques,  alias  Mussabini,  charged  with  the 
Armstrong  abduction  case,  53,  66, 
63 

J  AFFRAY  Hospital,  Birmingham,  opened  by 
Prince  of  Wales,  65 

St.  James'  Park,  the  stall-holders  order^ 
to  close  their  booths,  63 

JAPAN.— China,  treaty  with  [337]  ;  Ro- 
man Alphabet  Association  [337  J 

Japanese  Village,  the,  at  Albert  Gate, 
opened  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  3 

Jar  RETT,  Rebecca,  and  the  Armstrong  ab- 
duction case,  53,  56.  63 

Jestits,  the,  vote  for  their  expulsion  from 
Jersey  thrown  out,  21 

Jewellery  robbery  in  Oxford  Street,  49 

John  of  Austria,  Archduke,  rowed  in  a 
small  boat  from  Lina  to  Vienna,  61 

Jumbo,  death,  at  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  56 


Khartoum,  the  fall  of  [19]  ;  opinions  of 
the  various  newspapers  [20]  ;  commu- 
nication opened  with,  5;  carried  by 
treachery,  7 


to  in- 

,38 

rench 
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Works 


KoMAROFF,  Gen^  his  accotmt  of  the  attack 
on  Penjdeh  [71]  ;  presented  with  a 
diamond-hilted  sword  [261] 

KoRTi,    telegram,    about  the   Household 
Cavalry  and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy, 


Laurie  u.  South- Western  Railway,  67 
Lawn  Tennis  Championship  at  the  Wimble- 
don Club  Grounds,  42 
Leeds,  Yorkshire  College  opened,  43 
Leicester  Secular  Club,  attempt 
augurate  Sunday  cricket-playing 
Lesseps,  M.  de,  received  at  the  1 

Academy,  24 
Lewes   Crofters  and  their  sons  tried  at 

Stomoway,  11 

Lion,  escape  ofl  from  a  menagerie, 

LITERATURE,  retrospect  o?  71. 

OF  the  Season,  principal : — 

Abbott,    Dr.,    "Francis    Bacon,"    86. 

Arnold,  Mr.  Matthew,  "  Discourses  in 

America,"  98.  Mr.  John  Ashton,  *'  Old 

Times,"  99.    Austin,  Mr.  Alfred,  94 

Baovell,    Mr.,    *'  Ireland    under    the 

Tudors,"  73.    Beaufort,  Duke  of,  and 

Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  "  Hunting,"  99. 

Benson,   Mrs.  M.  E.,    "Russia,"    73. 

Boase,  Mr., "  Register  of  the  University 

of  Oxford,"  72.     Brackenbury,  Gen., 

"  The  River  Column, "  78.    "  Buckland, 

Life    of    Frank,"    84.    Burke,    Mr., 

'   "  Anecdotes  of  the  Connaught  Circuit," 

74 
Caird,  Prof.,  "The  Social  Philosophy 
and  Religion  of  Comte,"  86.     "  Cata- 
logue of  books  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  printed  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  of  books  in 
English  printed  abroad,  to  the  year 
1640,"   102.       Chohnondeley-Pennell, 
"  Fishing,"  99.    Christison,  Sir  Robert, 
"  Autobiography,"  85.  Colquhoun,  Mr., 
"  Amongst  the  Shans,"  91.    Cross,  Mr., 
"George   Eliot's    Life,"    82.     Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  Messrs.,  "  Raphael," 
100 
DoBSON,  Mr.  Austin,  **  At  the  Sign  of  the 
Lyre,"  93  ;  "  Steele,"  98.    Doyle,  Mr., 
"The  Official  Baronage  of  England," 
101 
Fitzpatrick,    Mr.    W.    J.,    "Father 
Thomas  Burke,"  85.    Forbes,  Mr.  H. 
0.,  "Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the 
Eastern    Archipelago,"    88.     Forbes- 


Leith,  Mr.,  "Narrative  of  Scottish 
Catholics  under  Mary  Stuart  and  James 
VI."  72.  Fremantle,  Mr.,  "The 
World  as  the  Subject  of  Redemption," 
100.    Friedman,  "  Anne  Boleyn,"  71 

Gordon,  Major-Gen.,  Journals  of,  at 
Khartoum.  79.  Gilbert,  Mr.,  "Land- 
scape in  Art  before  Claude  and  Sal- 
vator,"  101.  Gosse,  Mr.,  "From 
Shakespeare  to  Pope,"  97.  "  Greville's 
Memoirs,"  the,  84 

Hamerton, Mr., "Landscape,"  101.  Hare, 
Mr.,  "  Studies  in  Russia,"  88.  Harris, 
Mr.,  "  History  of  the  Radical  Party  in 
Parliament,"  74.  Hobart,  Lady, 
Essays  and  Miscellaneous  Writings 
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of  Vere  Henry,  Lord  Hobart,"  80. 
Hodgkin,Mr., "  Italy  and  her  Invaders," 
78.  "  Holy  Bible,"  the,  100.  Hozier, 
Col.,  "  Turenne,"  78.  H»«hes.  Mr.  T. 
P.,  **  Dictionar)'  of  Islam,"  77.  Hutton, 
Mr.,  "  Selections  from  the  Letters  and 
Correspondence  of  Sir  J.  B.  Burges,"  82 
Ingelow,  Miss  Jean,  "  Poems,"  96 
Jeaffreson,  Mr.,  "  The  Real  Shelley," 

97.  Johnston,  Mr,,  '*  The  Kilimanjaro 
Expedition,"  90 

Kebbel,  Mr.,  "History  of  Toryism,"  75 
Lansdell,  Dr.,  "  Russian  Central  Asia," 
89.     "Lauderdale    Papers,"    the,    72. 
Lee,  Miss  T.  Melville,  "  Switzerland," 
73.    Leslie,  Rev.  R.  J.,  "  Charles  hea- 
lie,"    85.      Liddon,    Canon,    "  Easter 
Sermons,"  99.    Lightfoot,  Dr.,  "The 
Apostolic    Fathers,"    100.     Low    and 
Pulling,  Messrs.,  "  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish History,"  76.    Lowe,  Mr., "  Prince 
Bismarck,"  80.    Lucy,  Mr.,  "  Diary  of 
two  Parliaments,"  76.    Lytton,  Lord, 
"  Glenaveril ;  or,  the  Metamorphoses," 
95. 
Maine,  Sir  Henry,   "  Popular   Govern- 
ment," 75.    Mairtineau,  Dr., "  Types  of 
Ethical  Theory,"  86.    MuUinger,  Mr., 
**  The  University  of  Cambridge,"  72 
Noble,  Mr.,  "  The  Russian  Revolt,"  89 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Barry,**  Fifty  Years  of  Con- 
cessions to  Ireland,  1831-1881,"  74 
Parkman,  Mr.,  **  Montcalm  and  Wolfe," 
77.    Pattison,  Mr.  Mark,  **  Memoirs," 
83.     Poole,  Mr.  Lane,  **  Letters  and 
Journals    of     Jonathan     Swift,"     98. 
Powell.  Mr.  York,  "History  of  Eng- 
land," 73 
Rye,  Mr.,  **  History  of  Norfolk,"  88 
Saintsbury,  Mr.,  **  Marlborough,"  84 ; 
**  Specimens  of  English  Prose  Style," 

98.  Sendall,  Mr.,  *'  Literary  Remains 
of  C.  S.  Calverley,"  84.  Shaw,  Mr., 
**  Madagascar  and  France,"  90.  Sidg- 
wick,  ^Irs.  C,  **  Norway,"  73.  Stanley, 
Mr.  H.  M.,  "The  Congo  and  the 
Founding  of  its  Free  State,"  88.  Ste- 
phen, Sir  James, "  Ston'  of  Nuncomar," 
81.  Stephen,  Mr.  Leslie,  **  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  76  ;  **  Life  of 
Henry  Fawcett,"  82.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
R.  L ,  **  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses," 
93.  Swinburne,  Mr.,** Marino  Faliero," 
95.  Symonds,  Mr.,  **Wine,  Women, 
and  Son^,"  97 

Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  "Autobiography,"  81. 
Tennyson,  Lord,  *«  Tiresias,^'  92. 
Thompson,  Mr.,  **  Through  Masai 
Land,"  91.  Thornton,  Mr.  Percy, 
**  Harrow  School  and  its  Surroundings," 
87.  Tuer,  Mr.  Andrew,  **  Life  of  Bar- 
tolozzi,"  85 

Walford,  Mr.,  **  Greater  London,"  87. 
Ward,  Mr.  Humphrey,  **  Men  of  the 
Reign,"  77.  Welsh,  Mr.,  **  Bookseller 
of  the  Last  Century,"  85.  Wills,  Mr., 
**Melchior,"  94.  Wilson,  Col.,  **  From 
Korti  to  Khartoum,"  79 

Young,  Mr.  Alexander,  **  Short  History 
of  the  Netherlands,"  73 
Llanberis  Slate  Quarries,  demonstration 
of  the  men,  68 


Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Fowler)  chosen 
for  the  remainder  of  the  civic  year,  22; 
preached  the  jubilee  sermon  at  Bruns- 
wick Chapel,  39 ;  entertained  her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  at  the  Mansion  House, 
46 

(Nottage)  deatii  of,  22 ;  funeral,  28 

LU3ISDEN,  Sir  Peter,  ovation  on  reaching 
Charing  Cross,  34 

Lycel^m  Theatre,  booking  the  seats  in  pit 
and  gallery,  given  up,  27 


Macdonald,  Mr.  J.,  his  decision  against 
the  claims  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange  to  vote,  57 

MADAGASCAR.— HovAexpeditionrse?]; 
Ranavalona,  Queen,  recognised  oy  the 
French  [368]  ;  Trade  [367] 

Madera  (Califomia)  stage  coach  from  the 
Yosemite  Valley  robbed,  31 

Mahdi,  the  death  of  [348] 

Maitland,  Major,  claims  the  earldom  of 
Lauderdale  ;  judgment  given  in  his  fa- 
vour, 44 

Manchester,  Bishop  of  (Dr.  Fraser), 
funeral  at  Ufton  Nervet,  61 

Ship  Canal  BiU  allowed,  27,  46 

Mansion  House  Conmiittee,  meeting  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  erecting  a  hospital 
at  Port  Said  as  a  nationu  memorial 
to  General  Gordon,  32 

Maskelyne,  J.  N.,  damages  awarded  to 
him  in  his  action  for  libel  against  Mr. 
Bishop,  4 

Mass  meeting  of  the  unemployed  held  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  6 ;  in 
Trafalgar  Square  28 ;  in  Hyde  Park  on 
the  prevalence  of  criminal  vice,  51 

Massowah,  Gren.  Gen^,  assumed  tiie  civil 
government  of,  67 

Mauritius,  right  granted  of  electing  their 
own  representatives  to  the  Legimtive 
Council  [368] 

**Mercat"  Cross,  the,  restored  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  65 

**  Mersey,"  H.M.  ship,  launched  at  Chat- 
ham, 20 

Mersey  Tunnel  traversed  by  the  Mayors 
of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  10 

Meteors,  upwards  of  600  observed,  66 

MEXICO.— Barrios,  Gen.,  attempt  to 
force  a  union  of  the  Central  American 
States  [380] ;  commerce  and  finance, 
£382]  ;  customs  tariff,  new  [382] ; 
Diaz,  President,  his  nnpopolarity 
[381]  ;  drainage  of  the  valley  [882] ; 
financial  difficulties  [3801 :  Nuovo 
the   Governor  dc 


Leon, 


"380]; 
leposed 


rssn ; 

rebel  prisoners  drowned  at  Aspmwall, 
23 ;  waterspout  over  Jalisco  and  Gna- 
najata,  34 

St.  Michael's  Church,  Highgate,  strock  by 
lightning,  48 

Mile  End,  meeting  at,  52 

Militia,  the,  and  first-class  reserves  called 
out  by  proclamation,  11 

Millais,  Mr.,  baronetcy  conferred  on,  88 

Monetary  Convention  of  the  ^  Latin  Na- 
tions," 62 

<*MoNK,"  the  disappearance  of,  in  the  Bal- 
tic, 64 
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MoNTEFioRE,  Sir  Moses,  funeral  of,  47 
Moore,  Mr.  Henry,  Associate  of  the  Royal 

Academy,  33 
Mormons,  tne,  emigration  to  *'  New  Ca- 
naan," in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  53 
MouREz,  Madame,  sentenced  to  six  months' 

imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  63 
Municipal  Elections,  the,  62 
MuNSTER  Bank  suspended  payment,  43 ; 

aid  refused  by  Government,  44 
Music,   retrospect  of. — Bach  Choir,  114. 
Birmingham  Festival,  115.    Borough 
of  Hackney  Choral  Association,  114 
Crystal  Palace,  112 ;  Handel  Festival, 

115 
English  work,  112 
Hereford,  162nd  Festival,  116 
Italian  Opera,  decadence  of,  111 
London  Select  Choir,  114 
NovELLo's  new  series  of  Oratorio  Con- 
certs, 114 
Popular  Concerts,  St.  James's  Hall,  114 
Richter  Concerts,  113.    Royal  Albert 

Hall  Society's  Concerts,  113 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  113 


Naish,  R.  H.  John,  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  24 

Nantks,  the  Edict  of,  bicentenary  celebra- 
tion of,  in  Canterbuiy  Cathedral,  60 

Napier,  Mr.  A.  S.,  Professor  of  English 
language  and  literature  at  Oxford,  32 

NATAL. — BuLWER,  Sir  H.,  his  departure 
[3621.  Budget  [362].  Coalfields 
[362 J.    Goldfields  [362] 

Nationalist  manifesto  to  the  Irish  elec- 
tors of  England  and  Scotland,  64 

Navy,  the,  meeting  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  23 

Nethekby  Hall,  burglary  at,  61 

NETHERLANDS.— Blcckhausex,  M.de, 
resignation  [284].    Budget  [283] 
Cabinet,  changes  in  [283].    Constitu- 
tion, revision  of  [282] 
Education,  primar}'  [283] 
Luxemburg,     questioh    of    succession 

[284] 
Military  service  [282] 
Succession,  Law  of  [282] 

NEW  GUINEA.  —  Boundary  arrange- 
ments [405]  ;  expedition  to  explore 
the  unknown  interior  [406]  ;  protec- 
torate of  [243]  ;  Scratchley,  Sir  Peter, 
his  efforts  to  establish  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  authorities  [404] ; 
his  death  [405] 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.--CARRLNGTON, 
Lord,  succeeds  Lord  A.  Loft  us  as  Go- 
vernor [395]  ;  coast  line,  preparations 
for  putting  it  in  a  better  state  of  de- 
fence [393]  ;  contingent  to  Suakin  left 
Sydney  [393],  13  ;  Land  Act,  the  new 
[394];  loan  issued  in  London  for  pub- 
lic works  [395]  ;  Parliament  opened 
by  Lord  A.  Loftus  [394]  ;  RecidivUtes 
from  New  Caledoma  [394]  ;  revenue 
and  expenditure  [395]  ;  Suakin,  arri- 
val of  first  detachment,  19 

Xew  York,  Concordia  Hall,  fierce  fight  at 
a  Socialist  meeting,  8 ;  the  Flood  Rock, 
known  as  Hell  Gate,  removed  by  dyna- 


New  York,  continued 

mite,  58 ;  Irish  dynamite  faction  re- 
8olve4  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  mer- 
ited death,  19 ;  a  juror  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, 29 

New  Zealand. — Customs  duties  revision 
[403]  ;  gold-mining  industry  [403]  ; 
**  homestead  system  "  [403] ;  measures 
for  defending  the  colony  [402] 

Niagara  Falls,  Uie  American,  purchased  by 
the  New  York  State,  43 

Nihilist  conspiracy  discovered  at  Warsaw, 
67 

Nile  expedition,  casualties  during  the,  66 

NiLLSON,  Mme.  Christine,  at  Stockholm, 
56 

Northampton,  a  number  of  young  women 
stabbed  after  nightfall,  15 

NORWAY.— BuDGE?r  [305] 
Education  question  {305j^ 
KiELLAND,    Mr.    Alexander,    ^ant   of 

*'  poet's  stipend  "  refused  [305] 
Ministry,  changes  in  [305] 
Storthino,  the,  opened  by  the  Crown 
Prince  [304] 


OBITUARY.— Abdul  Munin,  Sultan,  174; 
Abercom,  Duke  of,  188;  About,  Ed- 
mond,  136 ;  Aga  Ali  Shah,  his  High- 
ness, 178  ;  Alfonso,  King  of  Spain,  192; 
Allen,  Sir  George  Wigram.  173 ;  Alt 
Leiningen,  Westerburg,  Count  von, 
166  ;  Andrews,  Thomas,  197 ;  Ansdell, 
Richard,  156  ;  Armstrong,  Col.  Frede- 
rick Macnaghten,  173  ;  Arnott,  James 
Moncriefi*,  161 ;  Auersperg,  Prince 
Adolf,  141  ;  Augustus  of  WUrtemburg, 
Prince,  141  ;  Avonmore,  Viscount,  146; 
Aylesford,  Earl  of,  136 

Baeyer,  General,  180  ;  Baillie,  Rt.  Hon. 
Henry  J.,  201 ;  Ballu,  Theodore,  161 ; 
Bappaport,  Dr.  Karl  Baruch,  150 ; 
Barlow,  Peter  W.,  161 ;  Barnes,  Lavi- 
nia,  198;  Baudry,  M.  Fr^ddric,  140; 
Baxter,  Dr.  Evan  Buchanan,  141 ; 
Bazley,  Sir  Thomas,  147 ;  Becker,  Her- 
mann, 201 ;  Benedict,  Sir  Julius,  162  ; 
Beresford,  Most  Rev.  and  Rt.  Hon. 
Marcus  G.,  202 ;  Birch,  Samuel,  202 ; 
Bitter,  Herr,  180 ;  Blakesley,  Rev.  Jo- 
seph, Dean  of  Lincoln,  156  ;  Bodichon, 
Dr.  Eugene,  142  ;  Bokhara,  the  Ameer 
of,  191 ;  Borthwick,  Lord,  202  ;  Bote- 
ler.  Cant.  John  H.,  156  ;  Bowes,  John, 
190 ;  Braamcamp,  Anselmo  J..  197  ; 
Brialmont,  General,  156 ;  Brown, 
Hugh,  178 ;  Buckinghamshire,  Earl 
of,  190  ;  Bulley,  Rev.  Frederick,  180  ; 
Bunsen,  Rev.  Henry  G.  de,  151 ;  Bur- 
naby,  Col.  F.  G.,  138;  Burns,  Edward 
Spenser,  150 

Cairns,  Earl,  151 ;  Campbell,  Colin  Min- 
ton,  146  ;  Camphausen,  William,  166  ; 
Canon,  Hans,  180  ;  Capriora,  Baron 
Moritz  Wodianer  von,  173  ;  Caroline, 
Princess,  sister  of  Prince  Anthony  of 
Hohenzollem,  166  ;  Carpenter,  Dr.  W. 
B.,  190 ;  Casali,  Signor  Secchi  di,  166  ; 
Cassal,  Prof.  Charles,  150;  Castella, 
General,  180;  Celestin,  Card.,  F.J.J., 
Prince    von      Schwarzenberg,     151 ; 
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Chapman,  Mrs.  Maria  Weston,  173  ; 
Chesterfidd,  Dowager  CJountess  of,  174 ; 
Chigi,  Cardinal  Flavio,  146  ;  Chisholm, 
James  Sutherland,  161 ;  Clare,  John, 
190 ;  Clay,  John  R.,  178 ;  Cluny,  Mac- 
pherson,  C.B.,  141 ;  Clutterbuck,  Rev. 
James  C.,  160 ;  Coffin,  Rt.  Rev.  Robert 
Aston,  155;  Coghlan,Gen.  Sir  William 
M.,  197;  Colan,  Thomas,  178;  Cole, 
Henry  Thomas,  Q.C.,  141 ;  Colfax,  Mr. 
Schuyler,  141  ;  Colquhouo,  John,  161  ; 
Copland,  Charles,  150;  Corrie,  Rev. 
George  E.,  181  ;  Courbet,  Admiral, 
163;  Cowley,  Lady  Olivia  C,  157; 
Cox,  David,  201  ;  Crawford-Pollok, 
Sir  Hew,  201  ;  Crofton,  Gen.  John 
Ffolliott,  173 ;  Currey,  Rev.  James, 
•  157  ;  Curtins,  Dr.  George,  177  ;  Cuyler, 
Sir  Charles  H.  J.,  178. 

Davies,  Dr.  Herbert,  F.R.C.P.,  141  ; 
Davison,  James  W.,  151  ;  Dcmidoff, 
Paul  Paulovitch,  Prince  of  San  Donato, 
142  ;  Dennis,  John  Stoughton,  1 73 ; 
Dickson,  James  J.,  197;  Difice,  William, 
178 ;  Donaldson,  Thomas  Leverton,  • 
177  ;  Dorsley,  Rev.  John,  146  ;  Domglas, 
Sir  John,  178 ;  Dudley,  Earl  of,  157  ; 
Dundonald,  Earl  of,  136,  Dupuy  de 
L6me,  M.,  142. 

Eakle,  Major-Gen.  William,  145  ;  Ebers, 
Gen.  Ferdinand,  146  ;  Edwards,  Mrs., 
180;  Ektelberger,  Dr.  Rudolf  von,  156; 
Ellacombe,  Rev.  Henry  T.,  174 ;  Ely, 
Bishop  of.  Rev.  J.  R.  Woodford,  187  ; 
Eriibe,  M.,  142  ;  Erne,  Earl  of,  189  ; 
Erskine,  Hon.  James  A.,  173 ;  Evans, 
Capt.,  Sir  Frederick  J.  O.,  201 ;  Evans, 
David,  178  ;  Ewing,  Juliana  Horatia, 
161. 

Faiujrizi,  General  Niccolo,  151;  Fahey, 
James,  201  ;  Fairlie,  Robert  F.,  174  ; 
Falckenstein,  Gen.  Vogel  von,  155  ; 
Fane,  Major-Gen.  Walter,  166 ;  Fargus, 
Frederick  J.,  161 ;  Farley,  J.  Lewis, 
197 ;  Ferdinand,  King  of  Portugal,  198  ; 
Fernandez,  Geo.  Don  Prospero,  150 ; 
Field,  Frederick,  155 ;  Findlater,  Dr. 
Andrew,  141  ;  Forcade,  Monsignor, 
180  ;  Fraser,  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon. 
Alexander,  181 ;  Frederick  Charles  of 
Prussia,  164 ;  Frelinghuvsen,  Frederick, 
161  ;  FuUarton,  Lady  (Jeorgina  Char- 
lotte, 141. 

Gageiin,  Baron  Carlos  von,  201 ;  Gains- 
borough, Lady  Frances,  161 ;  Gambler, 
Admiral  Robert  F.,  190 ;  Giacomo,  Fa- 
ther, 190 ;  Gibson,  Susanna  Arethusa, 
146  ;  Gilbert,  Dr.  R.  H.,  177  ;  Gilbert, 
Miss,  146  ;  Glover,  Sir  John  H.,  181 ; 
GhTi,  Rev.  Sir  George  L.,197;  Goethe, 
Walther  von,  156;  Golightly,  Rev. 
Charles  P.,  202  ;  Gordon,  Gen.  Charles 
(;.,  139  ;  Gosset,  Sir  Ralph,  197  ; 
Graham,  William,  173;  Grant,  Gen. 
Ulysses  S..  167  ;  Grant,  Thomas,  156  ; 
Guildford,  Earl  of,  201 ;  Gu ion,  Stephen 
B.,  201 :  Guy,  WUliam  A.,  180 ;  Gyoeri, 
William,  156. 

Haghe,  Louis,  150  ;  Hales,  Mr.  B. 
F^icit<<,  156  ;  HaUfax,  Viscount,  174 ; 
Hamel,  Felix  John  de,  174;  Harrison, 
George  L.,  180  j  Hawaii,  Emma,  Queen 
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Dowager  of,  154;  Hendricks,  Tholnas 
A.,  197  ;  Heron-Maxwell,  Sir  John, 
178 ;  Hertslet,  William  James,  141  ; 
Hesse,  Prince  Charles  of,  151 ;  Hiller, 
Dr.  Ferdinand  von,  161 ;  Hinckes,  Sir 
F.,  178 ;  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen, 
Prince  Charles  Anthony  of,  162  ;  Hood, 
Rev.  Edward  Paxton,  166;  Horsford, 
Gen.  Sir  Alfred  H.,  181  ;  Horwite, 
Bernard,  178  ;  Hosken,  Vice-Admiral 
James,  141  ;  Houghton,  176  ;  Howard, 
Lady  Fannv,  202 ;  Howson,  Rev.  John 
S.,  Dean  of^  Chester,  199  ;  Hudson,  Sir 
James,  179;  Hugo,  Victor,  158;  Hun- 
tingdon, Earl  of,  161. 

Jackson,  John,  Bishopr  of  London,  135  ; 
Jackson,  Thomas,  141 ;  Jackson,  Mrs. 
W.  S.,  177 ;  Jeffireys,  John,  142 ;  Jen- 
kin,  Fleming,  166  ;  Jenkins,  Joseph, 
150 ;  Jonkbloet,  Prof.,  190. 

Kaltsch,  Dr.  Marcus  M.,  178;  Kara- 
georgevitch.  Prince  Alexander,  160; 
Kennedy,  Tristram,  197  ;  Kennedy, 
Vice-Admiral,  John  J.,  178 ;  King, 
Hon.  Peter  J.  L.,  197;  Kinnoul,  Lady 
Louisa  Burton,  150;  Kinsky,  Count 
Eugene,  150 ;  Knighton,  Sir  William 
Wellesley,  150  ;  Kostomaroff,  Nicholas 
Ivanovitch.  156 ;  Kuper,  Admiral  Sir 
Augustus,  W.,  190. 

Lampson,  Sir  Curtis  M..  150  ;  Law,  Hon. 
Henrv  Spencer,  173  ;  Leader,  Robert, 
190;*Leeson,  Sir  WiUiam  E.,  167; 
Levinge,  Sir  Vere  H.,  151 ;  Liddell, 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Adolphus  F.  O.,  166; 
Locock,  Sidney,  178 ;  Lofthouse,  Mary, 
160 ;  Lowell,  Mrs.,  146 

Maberley,  CoL  William  Leader,  146; 
MacCabe,  Cardinal,  144 ;  Macan,  Gen. 
Henry,  167  ;  MacCloskey,  Cardinal, 
Archbp.  John,  190  ;  Maclver,  Charles, 
202 ;  Maconochie-Wdwood,  Allan  A., 
161 ;  Macpherson,  Cluny,  C.B.,  141  ; 
Maffei,  Count  Andrea,  198  ;  Main,  Rev. 
Thomas  J.,  202 ;  Manchester,  Bishop 
of,  Rev.  James  Eraser,  186 ;  Manteofie^ 
Field-Marshal  von,  164 ;  Maxwell,  Sir 
William,  201 ;  McDonald,  Capt  James, 
197;  M'Clellan,  Gen.  George  B.,  190; 
Medhurst,  Sir  Walter,  202 ;  Meissner, 
Alfred,  161 ;  M^ran,  Anna,  Countess  of, 
177  ;  Mezzacapo,  Gen.  Luigi,  142 ; 
Miles,  Major-Gen.  Charles  W.,  174  ; 
MUman,  Sir  WiUiam,  166  ;  Milne-Ed- 
wards, M.  Henri,  174  ;  Mirafiori, 
Countess  Rosa  de',  202  ;  Modderman, 
Heer,  177 ;  Monlear,  Princess  Augusta, 
151  ;  Monnier,  M.  Marc,  156  ; 
Montefiori,  Sir  Moses,  171  ;  Muir, 
Sir  William,  165  ;  Muirhead,  John, 
181 ;  Munro,  Hugh  A.  Johnstone,  151 ; 
Murray,  Gen.  Freeman,  156 ;  Mursell, 
Rev.  James  P.,  197. 

Nachtigal,  Dr.  Gustav,  157  ;  Neuville, 
Alphonse  de,  161 ;  Xina,  Cardinal, 
174;  Noailles,  Due  de,  161  ;  Nocedal, 
Sefior  Candido,  173  ;  Nottage,  George 
S.,  Lord  Mayor,  156 

O'Connell,  Morgan,  141 ;  Odescalehi, 
Don  Livio,  197  ;  O^Hagan,  Lord,  142  j 
O'Hnra,  Robert,  181 ;  Ord,  Sir  Hjmy 
St.  George,  178 ;  Orlof^  Prince  Nieho- 
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las,   151  ;   Ozzard,  Lieut.-Col.  Albert 
H.,  161 

Palmer-Rioby,  Maj.-Gen.  Christopher, 
156  ;  Panebianco,  Card.  Antonio  M., 
197;  Parkes,  Sir  Harry  a  149; 
Perrin,  Emile,  190 ;  Petitpierre,  Gus- 
tave,  141;  Phayre,  Sir  Arthur,  200; 
PhiUimore,  Sir  Robert,  143;  Philp, 
Elizabeth,  197 ;  Pinnock,  Rev.  WiUiam 
H.,  201  ;  Pirie,  Dr.,  197 ;  Polwhele, 
Gen.  Thomas,  161 ;  Pope,  Maj.-Gen. 
George,  141  ;  Posa  da  Herrera,  Senor 
Jose  de,  180;  Prideaux,  Miss  Helen, 
198  ;  Primrose,  Col.  the  Hon.  Everard 
H.,  156  ;  Prittwitz  und  Gaffron,  Gen. 
von,  190  ;  Procter,  Maj.-Gen.  Monta- 
gue, 190  ;  Prowse,  Joseph,  197 

Ramsat,  Lieut.-Col.  Balcarres  Dal- 
rymple  Wardlow,  142;  Ranelagh, 
Viscount,  197 ;  Ratcliff,  Col.  Charles, 
180 ;  Reade,  Thomas  Fellowes,  151 ; 
Rees,  Rev.  Dr.,  157 ;  Reid,  Sir  Alex- 
ander, 201  ;  Richards,  Brinley,  160 ; 
Rogier,  Charles,  160;  Rondaire, 
Commander,  141 ;  Rose,  Sir  William, 
197 ;  Rosetti,  Constantino  X.,  156 ; 
Rovere,  Count  Ferenzio  M.  della, 
161 ;  Rowsell,  Francis  W.,  180?  Run- 
beer  Singh,  Maharajah  of  Cashmere, 
179  ;  Rye,  Edward  Caldwell,  146 

Sainton  Dolby,  Madame,  146;  Salis- 
bury, Bishop  of.  Rev.  George  Moberly, 
1G7 ;  Salusbury-Trelawny,  Sir  John, 
177  ;  Samuda,  Joseph  d'Aguilar,  157  ; 
Sartorius,  Adm.  Sir  George,  154 ; 
Schindler,  Julius  Alexander,  150; 
Schlagintweit,  Prof.  Robert  von,  166  ; 
Schleinitz,  Count  von,  146 ;  Schleswig- 
Holstein  GlUcksburg,  Duke  Frederick, 
198;  Scott-Douglas,  Sir  George  II., 
166  ;  Scratchley,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Peter, 
201 ;  Selbome,  Laura  Countess  of, 
156  ;  Selkirk,  Earl  of,  153  ;  Senard, 
M.,  190;  Serrano,  Marshal,  194; 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  181 ;  Shahzadah 
Sultan  Sikander,  173  ;  Shairpe,  John 
Campbell,  181 ;  Shaw,  Henry  W.,  190; 
Silliman,  Prof.  Benjamin,  141  ;  Smith, 
Philip,  161  ;  Smyth,  Mr.  J.  P.,  141  ; 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  195  ;  Sommerand, 
M.  du,  146;  Stem,  Rev.  Henry  A., 
161  ;  Stewart,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Herbert, 
144  ;  Stracey,  Sir  Henry  Josias,  177  ; 
Strassman,  Dr.  Wofrgaug,  201  ; 
Strathnaim,  Lord,  184 ;  Stronge,  Sir 
Matthew,  150;  Stveler,  Karl,  156; 
Sullivan,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  153  ;  Swanwick,  Frederick, 
197  ;  Syer,  John,  166 

Talbot,  Hon.  Gerald  Chetwynd,  146  ; 
Teignmouth,  Lord,  181  ;  Tempest, 
Lord  Ernest  McDonald  V.,  178; 
Thomas,  Sidney  Gilchrist,  146  ;  Thorns, 
William  J.,  178;  Thorbum,  Robert, 
196  ;  Thornycroft,  Thomas,  178 ;  Thum 
und  Taxiy,  Prince  Maximilian,  165  ; 
Topete,  Don  Juan  B.,  190  ;  Travancore, 
Maharajah  of,  177  ;  Trefusis,  Col.  the 
Hon.  Walter  K.,  201 

Ullekbur<;ek,  Xavier,  201 

Vanderuilt,  William  H.,  188 ;  Vatel, 
M.    Charles,    142;  Vaughan,   Heniy 
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Baiford,  166  ;  Vaux,  WiUiam  S.  W., 
166;  Vavasour,  Sir  Edward,  178; 
Veitch,  William,  173 ;  Vesey,  Fitz- 
gerald, Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  R.,  166 
Wadeson,  Col.  Richard,  141 ;  Walker, 
Sir  James,  178;  Wardlaw,  Gen. 
Robert,  201 ;  Watson,  Dr.  Morrison, 
151;  Webb.  Rev.  Benjamin,  198; 
Weguelin,  Thomas  M.,  155 ;  Wells, 
Sir  Mordaunt,  197;  White,  Richard 
Grant,  156 ;  Wigan,  Horace,  177 ; 
Williams,  Penlv,  174  ;  Wilson,  George, 
201 ;  Wilson,  ^ear-Adm.  John  Craw- 
ford, 173 ;  Wilton,  Earl  of,  138  ; 
Wordsworth,  Dr.  Christopher,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  147  ;  Wright,  Gen.  von, 
173 ;  Wurtemberg,  Duke  Alexander 
of,  178  ;  Wynn,  Sir  Watkin  WiUiams, 
157 ;  Wyon,  Edward  W.,  146 
Tolland,  CoL  William,  180;  Torke, 
Hon.  Eliot  T.,  160;  Young,  John 
Radford,  150 

O'Brien,  Mr.,  at  Mallow,  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  visit  to  Ireland  [199] 

Odllhh  jumped  off  Brooklyn  Bridge  and 
died  of  inluries,  30 

Oil-shells  for  saving  life  at  sea,  experi- 
ments at  Montrose,  21 

Oko  Jumbo,  King  of  Bonny,  arrived  in 
Liverpool,  30 

Oliver  Brothers  &  Phillips,  Messrs.,  of 
Pittsburg,  suspended  pa}nnent,  6 

Orange  Apprentice  Boys'  celebration  at 
Londonderry,  49 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE.— Boers'  en- 
croachments [364]  ;  revenue  [364] 

Osterley  Park  Library,  sale  of,  29 

Oxford,  Convocation  at,  for  the  grant  of 
500/.  to  the  Physiological  Laboratory, 
14 ;  commemoration,  various  honorarv 
degrees  conferred,  37  ;  Mr.  Plowden  s 
decision  about  the  claims  of  the  under- 
graduates to  vote,  56  ;  upheld  by  the 
Divisional  Court  of  Appeal,  61 

University  and  Dover  Rowing  Clubs, 

a  crew  of  eight  rowed  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  45 


Paisley  Church  struck  by  lightning,  26 

Palatine,  the,  and  other  clubs  in  Man- 
chester fined  for  iniringing  the  Betting 
Houses  Act,  33 

Palgrave,  Mr.  Francis  Turner,  elected 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  65 

''Pall  Mall  Gazette  "on  the  Russian  question 
[68] 

Panama,  Isthmus  of,  disturbances  in  [383]; 
canal,  progress  of  [384]  ;  Colon  burnt 
and  Aspinwall  destroyed  [383] ;  Jon- 
ett,  Admiral,  restores  the  free  transit 
across  the  isthmus  [384] 

PARLIAMENT.— Queen's  Speech  at  the 
close  of  session  [130]  ;  ministiy, 
change  of  [IHJ;  Recess,  the  [134]  ; 
Easter  [65]  ;  Whitsuntide  [96]  ;  ses- 
sion, close  of  [131]  ;  sixth  session  pro- 
rogued, 50 
Admiralty  finance,  state  of  [117-119], 
Afghanistan  frontier  defence  [85 J, 
Army  EatiBMtes  [64] 
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Beatrice,  Princess,  her  dowry  [921; 
Bismarck,  Prince,  hostility  to  Glad- 
stone or  his  Cabinet  [48]  ;  complaint 
about  Samoa  [49].  Budget,  Mr. 
Childers*  [89-91]  ;  second  reading 
[102]  ;  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach's  [117] 

Cabinet  Crisis  [45]  ;  Lord  Salisbury's 
[107];  policy  of  [113].  Censure, 
vote  of  [28-86].  Central  Asia,  de- 
bate in  the  Lords  [83].  Closure,  first 
application  of  [37].  Colonial  le£:is- 
lation  [91] ;  representatives  [71. 
Credit,  vote  of  [69]  ;  agreed  to  [79j; 
Lord  Hamilton's  amendment  negatived 
Criminal  Law  Amendment 
ill"[92],  [127] 

Disestablishment  question  [154] 

Egypt,  Debate  in  the  Lords  [39-44]  ; 
change  of  policy  in  [81].  Egyptian 
Loan,  debate  on  the  [52 J.  Election, 
the  General  [175].  Elections:  An- 
trim, 30;  Aylesbury,  43;  Gloucester- 
shire, West,  14 ;  Lincolnshire,  North, 
41 ;  Tipperary  [19] ;  Wakefield,  40 ; 
Wolverhampton,  65  ;  Borough  £185]  ; 
Municipal,  62  ;  Scotch  [186]  ;  County 
[187] 

Foreign  policy  of  the  Conservatives 
[193].    France,  relations  with  [51] 

Government,  defeat  of  [103]  ;  opinions 
ofthe  press  [104] 

Home  Kule,  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme 
[188].  Housing  of  the  working 
classes  [94]  ;  introduced  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury [1201 

Irish  Coercion  Bill  [92]  ;  Land  Bill, 
second  reading  [1261;  legislation 
of  the  Government  [123]  ;  Nationalists' 
manifesto  [180] 

Labourers'  (Ireland)  Bill  [126] 

Medical  Relief  disqualification  [88] 

Navy,  administration  of  [61]  ;  estimates 
[63].    Newfoundland  Fisheries  [194] 

Programmes,  Lord  Rosebery's  [135]'; 
Mr.  Forster's  [137]  ;  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's [139]  ;  Mr.  Pamell's  [143] 

QuETTA  Railway,  the  [85] 

Redistribution  Bill  T56,  59,  87].  Re- 
gistration Bill  [oTl.  Reserves, 
the,  called  out  [47].  Russia,  negotia- 
tions with  [67j.  Russo-Afghan 
frontier  joint  Boundary  Commission 
[45] 

Scotch,  representation  [60].  Skllar, 
Mr.,  his  private  Bill  legislation  pro- 

Jjosals  [33].  Session,  business  of 
^27].  Soudan,  abandonment  of  [801 
ARRKN,  Sir  Charles,  his  recall  [I93j. 
Wolff,  Sir  H.  Drummond,  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  Sultan  [194] 
PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES.— 
Argyll,  Duke  of,  on  Indian  and 
Egyptian  affairs  [82]  ;  the  ministerial 
action  in  Egypt  [86] .  Arnold,  Mr. 
A.,  on  the  Scotch  seats  [57] 
Balfour,  Mr.  A.  J.,  at  Hertford  [112J. 
Bartley,  Mr.  G.  C.  T.,  reasons  for  his 
resignation  [59].  Benson,  Archbp., 
at  the  Diocesan  Conference  at  Lambeth 
[112].  Bradlaugh,  Mr.,  his  with- 
drawal [115].  Brassey  on  the  navy 
t'stimates  [61].     Brett,  Mr.   R.  B., 
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letter  to  the  Times  [136].  Bright, 
Mr.  John,  on  old  and  new  Radicalism 
ri2]  ;  testimony  to  Lord  Spencer  [125], 
Bruce,  Mr.,  on  the  Egyptian  L<Mn 
[53].  Bryce,  Mr.,  on  the  University 
vote  [56]  ;  his  amendment  negatived 
[57] 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  on  Gen.  Gordon's 
mission  [41]  ;  crime  in  Ireland,  114. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.,  his  pro^amme 
of  future  legislation  [2]  ;  foreign  and 
colonial  questions  [8j;  at  Ipswich 
[4]  ;  at  Birmingham  [9]  ;  creation 
of  a  yeoman  class  [11] ;  Egyptian 
Loan  [64]  ;  policv  of  the  Government 
in  the  Soudan  [82]  ;  Radical  policy 
[1001;  «  Ransom 'M  101-];  at  HuU 
[139];  article  in  the  Birmingham 
Pott  [148];  at  Warrington  [1511; 
Sociahsm  [162]  ;  at  Inverness  11611; 
at  the  Victoria  HaU,  Lambeth  ri68  J  ; 
at  Bradford  [164]  ;  at  Trowbridge 
[1711;  reply  to  Mr.  Forster  [1751; 
on  Home  Rule  [190].  Chaplin,  Mr. 
H.,  on  the  eztmotion  of  the  yeoman 
class  [17] ;  vote  of  censure  [83]. 
Childers,  Mr.,  on  the  Egyptian  Loan, 
[55]  ;  his  Budget  [89]  ;  Admiralty 
accounts  [1171 ;  at  Pontefract  [171]. 
Churchill,  Lord  R.,  at  Paddington 
[80]  ;  at  the  Tower  Hamlets  on  Tory 
Policy  [98];  at  Sheffield  [160]. 
Courtney,  Mr.  L.,  at  TorpointT22  j ; 
on  the  Soudan  expedition  [34].  Cran- 
BROOK,  Lord,  on  the  progress  of 
Russia  [83] 

Derby,  Lord,  defence  of  the  Ministerial 
policy[40];  at  Liverpool  [176].  Dilkk, 
Sir  C.,  on  the  enclosure  of  commons 
[5]  ;  defence  of  the  Cabinet  [34]  ;  the 
Budget  [102]  ;  resignation  of  the 
Ministers  [105]  ;  at  Chelsea  [169] 

Forster,  Mr.  W.  E.,  on  the  Soudan  ex- 
pedition [35]  ;  his  political  programme 
[137]  ;  address  [175].  Fowler,  Mr., 
on  the  borough  seats  [681 

Gibson,  Mr.,  on  the  sins  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  [24].  Gladstone,  Mr.,  on 
Egyptian  affairs  [26]  ;  business  of  the 
session  [27]  ;  vote  of  censure  [29] ; 
evacuation  of  the  Soudan  [311 ;  agree- 
ment with  Russia  [46] ;  Egyptian 
loan  [52]  ;  the  Russian  question  J[  691 ; 
vote  of  credit  for  11,000,000(.  [71  J,  24  ; 
Russian  policy  [75];  the  Budget  [1081; 
resignation  [  1061 ;  negotiations  throngn 
the  Queen  [108]  ;  letter  to  the  Mid- 
lothian Liberal  Association  [111]  ; 
winding  up  the  business  of  the  session 
[115];  his  Liberal  manifesto  [1561, 
65 ;  letter  to  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  tl74j; 
at  Carlisle  [176]  ;  at  Edinburgh,  63  ; 
in  Midlothian  [177];  West  Caldcr 
[179];  on  the  creation  of  yeoman  [182]; 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  [188].  Glaik 
STONE,  Mr.  Herbert,  at  Leeds  [181. 
Goschen,  Mr.  at  Edinburgh  [14j, 
[170]  ;  at  Liverpool  [24] ;  on  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  towards 
the  Soudan  [32];  at  St.  Leonard's 
[159]  ;  at  Harrow  [172].  Grakvillb, 
Lord,  on   Gen.  Grordon's   death    and 
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PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES,  cont. 
Egyptian  affairs  [251 ;    samming  up 
the  debate  in  the  Lords  [42]  ;  Russian 
affairs  [461 

Hamilton,  Lord,  his  amendment  on  the 
Vote  of  Credit,  81;  negatived  [82]. 
Harcourt,  Sir  William,  reply  to  Mr. 
Gofichen  [33]  ;  at  Blandford  [163] 

Harrows Y,  Lord,  on  the  Admiralty 
accounts  [118].  Hart-Dyke,  Sir  W., 
moyes  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  [1261.  Hartington,  Lord, 
reply  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  [35]  ; 
army  estimates  [64] ;  Soudan  and 
Afghan  questions  [82]  ;  at  Waterfoot 
[144]  ;  at  Rawtenstall  [171]  ;  on  "  ex- 
propriation "  [  172]  ;  visit  to  Ireland 
[173].  Hicks-Beach,  Sir  M.,  his 
eulc^um  on  Gen.  Gordon  [24] ;  pea- 


sant proprietors  [24] ;  pobcy  of  the 
opposition  [341.  Egyptian  Loan  [53]. 
Bradlaugh    taking    the    oath   [115] ; 


business  of  the  session 


[1151 ;  B 
[16<|;    < 


udget 


I;  on  zae 
ass  [17] ; 
are  [271; 
;    on  the 


[1171;  at  Salisbury  |_164J;  corre- 
^naence  with  Mr.  Gladstone  [164]. 
HopwooD,  Mr.,  his  amendment  on 
promissory  and  other  oaths  negatived 
1115] 

Iddesleigh,  Lord,  on  the  depression  of 
trade  [129] 

KiMBERLEY,  Lord,  on  the  Soudan  expe- 
dition [41]  ;  defence  pf  India  [83] 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  at  Glasgow  on  the 
Soudan  expedition  [23] 

MoRLEY,  Mr.  John,  on  the  Soudan  expe- 
dition [23],  [82] ;  at  Newcastle  [661 ; 
at  Clapton  [163  T;  at  Cambridge  [163] ; 
on  Irish  affairs  [1 91  ].  Mulholland, 
Mr.,  on  the  Irish  seats  [57].  Muk- 
DELLA,  Mr.,  on  popular  education  [122] 

Napier  of  Magdala,  Lord,  on  the  Soudan 
expedition  [42].  Nortiibrook,  Lord, 
on  the  Vote  of  Censure  in  the  Lords 
[391.  Nortiicote,  Sir  S.,  at  Barn- 
staple [7];  at  Bideford  [81;  on  the 
absorption  of  the  yeoman  claa  '"""''' 
notice  of  the  Vote  of  Censure 
motion  negatived  [36],  12 . 
Egyptian  Loan  [55]  ;  deserted  by  his 
followers  [58]  ;  on  the  amendment  for 
the  Vote  of  Credit  [821 ;  at  Barnstaple 
[97]  ;  created  Lord  Iddesleigh  [108] 
Parnell,  Mr.,  at  Clare  [18] ;  the  Tipperary 
election.  [19];  on  the  Barbavilla  and 
Maamtrasna  murders  [1221  ;  his  pro- 
gramme [143]  ;  political  forecasts 
[149]  ;  at  Liverpool  [1781 ;  in  DubUn 
on  the  coming  campaign  [2001.  Plun- 
kett,  Mr.,  at  Gloucester  [154] 

Raikes,  Mr.,  on  the  metropolitan  con- 
stituencies [60].  Richmond,  Duke  of, 
on  Lord  Northbrook's  theory  about  the 
Opposition  [40].  Ripon,  Lord,  at 
Ripon  [22]  ;  on  the  Russian  question 
[72]  ;  at  Sleaford  [98] 

RosEBERY,  Lord,  at  Epsom  [23] ;  at 
Manchester  [661  ;  his  definition  of  the 
Liberal  party  [112]  ;  in  Midlothian 
and  the  Liberal  programme  [135]  ;  on 
disestablishment  [179] 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of,  on  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government  [26]  ;  moves 
his  Vote  of  Censure  [36]  ;  on  the  inde- 
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cision  of  the  Government   [431;    at 


Wrexham  [731  ;  at  Welshpool  "[74]  ; 
at   Hackney   [79];    on    the   Afehi 
frontier  [84]  ;  at  Knightsbridge  [86; 


the  business  of  the  new  Ministry  f  118 
housing  of  the  working  classes  [120" 
on  Lord  Spencer's  viceroy alty  [126^  , 
at  the  Mansion  House  [1281 ;  at  New- 
port [1681;  at  the  Victoria  Theatre, 
Lambeth  [176]  ;  his  manifesto  [181] ; 
at  St  Stephen's  Club  [1831.  Shaw- 
Lefevre,  Mr.,  at  Reading,  66.  Smith, 
Mr.  W.  H.,  on  the  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  of  the  Government  [5J ;  the 
state  of  the  Navy  [63]  ;  and  the  mili- 
tary ports  [64].  Spejncer,  Lord,  on 
the  Tory  policy  in  Ireland  [125]. 
Stanhope,  Mr.  E.,  on  elementary 
education  [121] 
Trevelyan,  Mr.  G.  0.,  on  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Soudan  [31] ;  at  Selkirk 
[99];  at  Galashiels  [100] 
Wemyss,  Earl  of,  on  the  abandonment 
of  the  Soudan  [85] 

Parnell,  Mr.,  at  the  Nationalist  Conven- 
tion at  Thurles,  forces  them  to  with- 
draw Mr.O'Ryan,  and  accept  O'Connor, 
3  ;  at  Arklow,  51 ;  at  Dublin,  51 

Pasteur,  M.,  his  address  at  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  61 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  outrage  during 
the  Holy  Communion,  20 

Church    of,    Wandsworth,  discovery 

of  vaults,  70 

Peabody  Donation  Fund,  annual  report  of 
the  Trustees,  10 

Phelan,  "  Captain,'*  attacked  by  Barker,  3 

Pigeons,  earner,  decree  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment to  owners  and  breeders  of,  66 

PoNDOLAND,  British  protectorate  pro- 
claimed, 2 

Poles,  the,  banishment  of,  from  Germany 
[233],  52 

"  PooNAii "  transport,  the,  scries  of  mis- 
adventures, 12 

Pope,  the,  and  .the  Italian  Government,  46 

PORTUGAL.— Braamcamp,  Senhor  A.  J., 
death  of  [298].  Budget  [295] 
Coasting  Trade  Bill  [295],  Congo,  both 
banks  of  the,  seized  by,  8.  Crown 
patronage  in  India  [298].  Custom 
House  reform  [297] 
Dahomey,  protectorate  over  [298] .  Do3t 

Fernando,  King,  death  of  [298] 
Lisbon  Harbour  Works  [294] 
Peers,  election  of  [296] 
Reform  Bill  [295  J 
Salt  Tax  [2941 

Press,  opinions  ot  the,  at  the  closing  of  the 
session  in  August  [32] 

Primrose  League,  the,  annual  banquet  in 
commemoration  of  Lord  Beaconsneld,  23 


Queen  Victoria  acknowledged  the  offers  of 
assistance  from  the  colonies,  11 ;  held 
an  investiture  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
the  Star  of  India,  and  the  St  Michael 
and  the  St.  George,  41 ;  a  Council  at 
Windsor  to  dissolve  Parliament,  64 ; 
presented  medals  to  a  party  of  non- 
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QuEEX  Victoria — contimted 

commissioned  officers  and  men  from  the 
Soudan,  65  ;  letter  contradicting  the 
statement  about  her  investments,  58; 
left  Aix-les-Bains  for  Darmstadt,  24; 
at  the  confirmation. of  Princess  Irene  of 
Hesse,  25 

and  Princess  Beatrice  left  Portsmouth 

for  Aix-les-Bains,  20  ;  returned  to 
Windsor,  26 ;  visited  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  from  the  Soudan  at 
Netley  Hospital,  29 

Queensland,  Act  for  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  rabbits  [400]  ;  Appropria- 
tion Bill  [401] ;  colonists,  meeting  of,  to 
form  it  into  a  sdf-goveming  colonj',  57  ; 
the  Hopeftdy  and  other  vessels,  enormi- 
ties committed  by  [398]  ;  labour  trade 
[398]  ;  members,  payment  of  [400]  ; 
north  and  south,  proposed  separation 
[399]  ;  return  of  the  islanders  [399] 

Quinquennial  valuation  of  the  metropolis, 
result  of,  69 


RACES. — Ascot,  37  j  City  and  Suburban, 
25  ;  DoNCASTER,  St.  Leger,  55  ; 
Epsom,  Derby  Stakes,  33  ;  Grand  Prize, 
33;  Spring  Meeting,  25;  French  Derby, 
82 ;  Goodwood,  47  ;  Great  Ebor  Han- 
dicap, 52 ;  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  36  ; 
Henley  Regatta,  40 ;  International 
Bicycle  Championship,  20  ;  Inter- 
Umversity  Athletic  Sports,  18  ;  Lillie 
Bridge,  53,  57 ;  Manchester  Cup, 
32 ;  Melbourne,  Victoria,  59 ;  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  meeting  at 
Wimbledon,  45  ;  Newmarket,  26 ; 
Cambridgeshire  Stakes,  61  ;  Cesare- 
witch  Stakes,  69 ;  Middle  Park  Plate, 
69;  The  Oaks,  34;  One  Thousand 
Guinea  Stakes,  27  ;  Powderhall 
Grounds,  Edinburgh,  second  contest 
betw^n  Mr.  George  and  J.  £.  Cum- 
mings,  54  ;  third  at  Lillie  Bridge,  67  ; 
Sculling  match  between  Hanlan  and 
Beach,  Paramatta  River,  19 ;  Clifford 
and  Beach,  12  ;  Hanlan  and  Clifford,  8 ; 
University  Boat  Race,  18  ;  West- 
aunster  Aquarium,  39  ;  Yacht  Race 
from  Dover  to  Ostend,  44;  at  New 
York,  54,  55 

Railway,  Canadian  Pacific,  completed,  63 

London  and  North- Western,  the  work- 
men put  on  short  time,  68 

R^VNKE,  Leopold  von,  ovation  to,  on  his 
ninetieth  birthday,  69 

Rboina  V,  Ash  well,  judgment  reserved,  36  ; 
verdict,  67 

Reserve  Force  and  Militia  Reserves  called 
out,  17 

Rice  declared  contraband  of  war  by  the 
French  Government,  12 

Richmond  and  Gordon,  Duke  of,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland,  49 

Riots,  election,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  67 

RipoN,  Marquess  of,  enthusiastic  welcome 
at  Studley  Royal,  7 

Riseholm  Palace  sold,  41 

Roberts,  £3ir  Randal,  garotted  and  robbed, 
35 


RocHEFORT,  M.  Henri,  on  the  assassination 
of  OUvierPain,50 

RocKiNo-sTONE  at  Buckstonc,  Monmouth- 
shire, thrown  down,  35 

Rosebery,  Earl  of,  appointed  Lord  Privy 
Seal,9 

Rosi&RE,  the,'crowned  at  the  Albert  Palace, 
Battersea,  60 

Rossa,  0' Donovan,  shot  by  Mrs.  Ysault 
Dudley,  8 

Rothschild,  Sir  Nathaniel  de,  made  a  peer, 
38 

Royal  Navy  Reserve,  2,000  firemen  and 
stokers  admitted,  64 

RUSSIA. — ^Afghan  question  [259].  Czar, 
the,  Czarina  and  Cesarewitch  enter- 
tained at  Kremsier  by  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of- Austria,  62 
Eastern  question  [262] 
Komaroff,  Gen.,  presented  with  a  dia- 

mond-hilted  sword  [261] 
St.  Petersburg.  Maritime  Ship  Canal 

to  Cronstadt  opened  by  the  Czar,  31 
Ukase  forbidding  the  transfer  of  landed 

property  among  the  Poles  [258] 
Warsaw,  Nihilist  conspiracy  discovered 
at,  57 


Saham  Toney,  Norfolk,  a  parishioner  ex- 
communicated, 47 

Salisbury,  Lord,  accepted  the  task  of 
forming  an  administration,  36 

Saltaire,  strike  of  the  spinners,  15 

Salvation  Army,  "miracles"  performed 
b^  "  Major  "  Pearson  in  the  potteries 
district,  9 

Samoa,  encroachments  of  Germany  [407] 
German  exports  and  imports,  408 

Sanatorium  at  Virginia  Water  opened  by 
Prince  of  Wales,  86 

Scaramanoa  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  failure  of,  17 

Schliemann,  Dr.  Henry,  receives  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  34 

Scholz,  Mr.,  committed  perjury  in  the  case 
of  Belt  V.  Lawes,  4 

Schonerer,  Herr,  of  the  Austrian  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  censured  for  his  attack  on 
the  privile^  of  the  press,  7 

School  Board,  London,  meeting  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  7 ;  increase  of 
expenditure  per  child,  58 

Schools,  voluntaiy,  their  position  ainoe 
1870,  66 

SCIENCE,  retrospect  o^  17.^ 
Astronomy,  the  sun,  129;  the  planets, 
129;  stellar  astronomy,  180;  variations 
in  the  Nebula  in  Andromeda,  131 ; 
determination  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, 132 
Biology,  development  of  the  monotre- 
mata,  117 ;  OT'e-organs  in  the  moUnaca, 
118;  the  ChaOenffer  expeditioD,  118; 
effects  of  cold  on  lower  forms  of  life. 
118 ;  evolution  theory,  119 ;  animal 
colouring  matter,  120  ;  development  of 
ferns,  120 ;  a  new  bloiod-ferment,  120 ; 
minor  biological  diacoveri$s,  1.31; 
cause  of  cholera,  121 ;  onre  of  hydro- 
phobia, 122 
Chemistry. — Action  of  water.on  iii8(al^ 
122;  new  metals,  123;  cause  of  ch«iiUoal 
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SCIENCE,  continued 

action,  123  ;   manufacture  of  oxygen, 
123 ;  a  test  of  protoplasm,  124  ;  new 
aUoy,  124 
Geography. — Central  Asia,  journey  of 
the  Indian  explorer,  132 ;  Africa,  M. 
Girard's  attempt  to  reach  the  Upper 
Congo,   133;    the  Portuguese  Central 
African  Expedition,  133;  exploration 
in  Somaliland,  133 ;  area  annexed  by 
Germany,  134  ;  America,  discovery  of 
the  true  source  of  the  Mississippi,  133  ; 
the  Hudson  Bay  route,  134  ;  ascent  of 
Mount    Roraima,     134 ;    Australasia, 
134 ;  ascent  of  Ruapehu,  134 ;  of  the 
highest  of  the  Australian  Alps,  134 ; 
exploration  in  New  Guinea,  134 
Geology. — Result   of  deep    boring    at 
Woolwich  and  Richmond,  128  ;  Triassic 
beds,  128 ;  metamorphism,  129 
Physics  and  Mechanics. — New  forms 
of  telephone,  124  ;  penetration  of  light 
through  water,  125  ;  electric  currents 
and  meir  applications,  126 ;  new  me- 
chanical inventions,   126  ;   the  Et^ve 
engine,  12G;   a  new  lubricant,  127;  a 
dynamite  gun,  127 ;  a  new  explosive, 
127  ;  tunnelling  unuer  rivers,  127 ;  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  128 
Scotland,  elections  at  Rolyrood  Palace, 
Marquess  of  Queensbury  excluded,  67 
Seaforth  Highbinders,  the  feather  bonnet 

issued  to  the  regiment,  6 
Servians,  the,  crossed  the  frontier,  and 

captured  Pirot,  65 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  funeral  service  in 

Westminster  Abbey,  58 
Shakespeare's     birth,    anniversary     of, 

celebrated  at  Stratford-on  Avon,  52 
Shaw-Lefevre,  Mr.  G.,  admitted  to  the 

Cabinet,  9 
Shipping  Disasters. — **Algama,"  a  com- 
plete wreck,  63  ;  "  Banshee,"  struck  on 
a  rock,  33 ;  *•  Beaver,"  stranded  on 
Blakeney  West  Sanils,  65  ;  "  Brenda  " 
and  "  Dolphin,''  collision,  55;  "Caistor  " 
lifeboat  struck  and  sank,  44 ; 
"  Calypso  "  and  "  Rover,"  collision,  58 ; 
*'  Chusan,"  ashore  on  the  island  of 
Perim,  7  ;  "  Dwarf"  gunboat  drove  on 
the  rocks  off  Holyhead,  59  ;  "  Hecla  " 
and  "  Cheerful,"  collision,  44 ;  "  Hel- 
vetia," crushed  in  the  ice,  27 ; "  Iberian," 
ashore  in  Duncannon  Bay,  65  ;  "Indus," 
ashore  on  a  coral  reef  at  Moelitove,  62 ; 
"  Leander,"  ashore  in  Bantiy  Bay,  37  ; 
"Monarch,"  broke  down  alter  leaving 
Port  Said,  21 ;  '*  Roman "  and 
"Guillermo,"  collision,  65  ;  "Stanley" 
and  "  Eleanor,"  collision,  4  ;  "  Swift- 
sme,"  struck  on  a  bank  off  Cape 
Elizabeth  Island,  54  ;  "  William  and 
Edward,"  capsized,  28 
SlioEBUUYNEss,  terrible  disasters  at,  with 

experiments  of  "  sensitive  fuses,"  12 
Simmons,  Police  Inspector  shot,  5 
SioN  College,  memorial  stone  of  new  hall 
and  library,  laid  by  the  President,  24 
Skye,  seizure  of  crofters'  cattle  at  Uig,  29 
Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show  closed,  68 
Snowstorms. — Alpine  districts,  5;  Austria, 
43  ;  France,  Eastern  and  Southern,  29 ; 
Loudon  and  great  part  of  England,  17  ; 


Snowstorms,  continued 

Scotch  and    Welsh    mountains,    56 ; 
Scotland,  19,  28  ;  Vienna,  29. 
Social  Democratic  Federation,  meeting  of 
the,    22 ;    of  the   "  unemployed "  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  10 
Socalist  meeting  in  Dod  Street,  Lime- 
house,  57. 
SPAIN.— Budget  [288] 
Caroline  Islands'  dispute  [289],    Cho- 
lera   [289].     Commercial  Treaty, 
[287] 
Earthquakes     [287].       Electoral 

Coalition  [291] 
Frost,  6  degrees  of,  5 
King,  the,  conspiracy  to  assassinate  dis- 
covered [289]  ;  his  visit  to  Aranjuez 
[289]  ;  death  [292] 
LiBER^VL  Government  [293] 
Madrid,  riotous  demonstration  on   ac- 
count of  the  cholera,  38  ;  payment  of 
house-tax  for  the  British  legation  re- 
fused, 47  ;  German  Legation  attacked, 
53 
Politics,  foreign  [288]  ;  home  [289] 
Queen  Regent  takes  the  oath  [294] 
Recruits  for  Cuba  [288] 
Sparrow's  nest  discovered  m  the  axletree- 

box  of  a  cannon,  29 
Spencer,  Earl,  left  Dublin,  39 ;  his  dinner 

at  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  44 
"  Sphenophogones,"  the  annual  dinner  at 

Paris,  23 
Stanford,    Senator,    of    California,    his 

munificent  gifts,  63 
Staples,  Alderman,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, 63 
Stead,  Mr.  W.,    charged  with  the  Arm- 
strong abduction  case,  53,  56,  63 ;  re- 
moved to  HoUoway  Gaol,  64 
Stephen,  Mr.  A.  Condie,  his  journey  from 

Teheran  to  London,  28 
Stephens,    James,    and    Eugene    Davis 

expelled  from  France,  15 
Stewart,  Gen.  Sir  H.,  severely  wounded, 

5 
Stock  Exchange,  panic  in  the,  21 
STORMS.— Austria,  43  ;  Colon,  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  66  ;  London,  Kent,  and 
Berks,  54 ;  Matlock,  60  ;  Romford,  St 
Ervan,  54;  Scotland,  south-west,  26; 
and  eastern  coast,  49  ;  Torre-cajetani, 
near    Anagni,  44 ;   Union,    Southern 
and  Eastern  States  of,  52 
STRIKES.— Chicago,  23;  Elswick,  55; 
Illinois  and  Joliet,  23  ;  Oldham  cotton 
operatives,    43,    59 ;    Pittsburg     and 
iron    districts  of  Pennsj-lvania,    33  ; 
Saltaire,  15 ;  Sunderland,  66 ;  United 
States,  14,  26 ;  Vienna  [251] ;  York- 
shire, south  and  west,  colliers,  20 
Su akin-Berber,  railway  plant  to  be  used 

for  military  railways,  49 

Subsidence  between  Ossulton  Street  and 

the  Midland  Railway  Station,  68 ;  of 

the  Pont  Neuf,  Paris,  68 

Suez  Canal,  accident  to  a  heavy  dredger,  35 

Suicides. — In  J^aris,  48  ;  Keller,  Hermann, 

27  ;  Thiebault,  M.  Paul,  12 
Sumner  v.  Hoare,  judgment  given,  16 
Svendsen,  Capt.  Christian,   voyage  in  a 
small  boat  trom  Stockholm  to  Millwall« 
49 
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SWEDEN. — English  church,  foundation- 
stone  laid  hy  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
55;    "  Fackfdreningar,"    the    [308]; 
*♦  Grundskatterna,"  or  land-tax T306 J; 
Norway,  relations  with  [307]  ; "  Norse- 
haters,"  the  [307]  ;  protective  duties 
[306]^;  speech  from  the  throne  [306] 
SWITZERLAND.— Anarchists,    expul- 
sion of [285] 
Constitution,  revision  of  [285] 
LocHAT,    M^.,    appointed    Bishop     of 

Tessin  [2861;  Liquor  traffic  [286] 
Smuggling  [286] 


Tasmania. — Free  trade  system  agreed  to 

[402]  ;     vote  of  4,000/.  towards    the 

expenses  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian 

Exhibition  [402] 

Tayix)r,  Miss  Helen,  stands  for  North  Cam- 

berwell,  32  ;  not  accepted,  65 
Telegraph  tariff,  the  new,  in  operation, 

57 
Telepherage,  successful  experiment    at 

Glynde,  near  Lewes,  59 
Telephoning,  trials  of  long  distance  at 

New  York,  8 
Temple  Church,  seventh  centenary  of  its 

dedication,  13 
Testament,  the  Old,  revised  translation, 
precautions  to  prevent  premature  pub- 
lication, 29 
Theatres,  restrictions  removed  of  closing 

on  Ash-Wednesday,  67 
Thurlow,  Lord,  motion  for  opening  the 

national  museums  on  Sunday,  16 
Trades'  Union  Congress  meeting  at  South- 
port,  63 
Transvaal,  state  of  affairs  in  [363].    Fi- 
nances [364],  46 ;  Krliger,  President, 
his  address  at  the  Yolksraad  [3631 
Travancore,     Maharajah     of,    weighed 

against  a  mass  of  pure  gold,  27 
Tricoupis  Ministry,  the  [265] 
Troops  of  the  United  Kingdom,  examina- 
tion held,  13 
Tunis,  international  grievances  [214] 
Turkey  and  the  minor  States  of  Eastern 
Europe  [264].    Alexander  I.,  enters 
Philippopolis  [269]  ;  tenders  his  sub- 
mission  to  the  Sultan  [275]  ;  enters 
the  Servian  territory  [26*  ] 
Bulgarian     Government     recall     the 

greater  part  of  their  troops  [27 1  ] 
Christovitch,  M.  Gavril,  Governor  of 
Eastern  Roumelia  [267  J.  Conference 
of  the  Powers  [27 f] 
Delyannis,  M.,  Prime  Minister  [266] 
Greek  Parliament  opened  [2721 
Hadjepetros,  Col.,  dismissed  [266] 
Nicholson,  Mr.,  outrage  on  [2G6] 
Peace  Negotiations  [277]     Photiades 

Pasha,  resignation  of  [264J 
Roumelia,  Eastern,  revolution  [269] 
Servian  troops  despatched  to  tne  fron- 
tier   [271];    advance    into   Bulgaria 
[274] 
TuRLEY,  John,  attacked,  wife  killed,  14 


UiQ  Islands^  invasion  of  the  tacksmen,  68 


UNITED  STATES,  369.— Brooklyn  fac- 
tory fell  down,  26 

Cabinet,  the  new,  [373].  Central 
America,  union  proclaimed  by  Gen. 
Barrios  [373]  ;  Cleveland,  Mr.,  chosen 
President  [369],  13  ;  Congress  assem- 
bled [376] 

Grant,  Gen.,  death  of  [374] 

Harvard  University,  Mr.  H.  Irving*8 
address,  19  ;  Hendricks,  Vice-President, 
death  of  [375] 

Irishman  Journal,  the  United,  offers  a 
reward  for  the  Prince  of  Wales*  body,  9 

St.  Louis,  dead  body  of  a  man  discovered, 
22 

McClellan,  Gen.  G.  B.,  death  [375] 

Parties,  state  of  [369] ;  Presidential 
speech  [369-373] 

Revenue  [377] 

Silver-coinage  question  [376].  Strikes, 
general,  14  ;  of  colliers,  26 

Ward,  Ferdinand,  his  frauds  [375] 
University,  a  teaching,  for  London,  2 


Vaccination  Act,  the,  summonses  issued 
to  those  refusing  to  comply  with  it,  9 

Vanderbilt,  Mr.  W.  H.,his  aeath  [375]  ; 
his  will  proved,  68 

Vegetarian  Society,  the,  results  obtained 
at  the  Health  Exhibition,  4 

Verney,  Sir  Harry,  farewell  dinner  to,  60 

VICTORIA.— Ambas  Bay,  the  British 
flag  hauled  down,  and  the  German 
flag  hoisted,  14 ;  financial  condition 
[397]  ;  liquor  traffic  [396]  ;  Loch,  Sir 
U.  B.,  opens  Parliament  [896]  ;  Mel- 
bourne Harbour  Trust  Loan  [898]  ; 
New  Guinea  annexed  by  Gfomany 
[395]  ;  Soudan,  offers  of  assistance  for 
[396] 

Volcanoes. — Colima,  Mexico,  70  ;  Coto- 
paxi  of  Ecuador,  44 ;  Smerve,  86 ; 
Vesuvius,  26 

Volunteer  manoeuvres,  Easter,  at  Brigh- 
ton, Dover,  and  Aldershot,  21 


Wales,  Prince  of,  at  the  Stock  Exchange, 
13  ;  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  16  ;  with  Prince 
Albert  Victor  and  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  left  London  for  Berlin,  16 

,  the  Princess  and  Prince  Albert  Victor 

visit  Ireland  [195],  21;  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Art  and 
Science  Museum,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  conferred  on  the  Prince,  and 
Doctor  of  Music  on  the  Princess,  21 ; 
left  Dublin  for  a  tour  through  Ireland, 
22;  at  Belfast,  24 ;  returns  to  Eng- 
land,  26 

Wales,  Prince  Albert  Victor,  of,  entered  as 
'a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  6 ; 
opened  the  Whittington  Home  for 
^ys  in  Whitechapel,  8 ;  initiated  as 
a  Freemason  in  the  Boyal  Alpha 
Lodge,  16 ;  Master  -of  the  Bench  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  35 ;  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  39 

Warbbn,  Sir  Charles,  his  recall  [198] 
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Washington,  dedication  of  the  Washing- 
ton monument,  1 1 
Waterhouse,  Mr.  Alfred,  elected  a  Royal 
Academician,  33 

Mr.  J.  W.,  Associate  of  the  R.A.,  33 

Waterspouts  in  Austria,  43 ;  in  Jalisco 
and  Guanajata,  34 ;   over  the  Cordal 
Mountain,  45 
Wkldon,  Rev.  J.  E.  C,  Head  Master  of 
Harrow  School,  26 

V.  Gounod,  damages  awarded,  27 

"  Wellington,"  the,  arrived  at  Ghent,  64 
Wp:nlock,  the  Dow.  Baroness,  v.  the  River 

Dee  Company,  28 
WEST  INDIES,  385.— Cuba  Bill  [387] 
Financial  position  [386] 
Jamak'A,  introduction  of  tea  plant  [386]; 

policy  of  retrenchment  [386] 
Nor:vian,  Sir  H.,  popular  governorship 

[386] 
Revenue  and  expenditure,  list  of  [385] 
Windward  Islands,  Barbadoes,  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  [385] 


Whale,  carcass  of,  stranded  on  the  banks 

of  the  Severn,  5 
Wight,  Rev,  W.,  his  peculiar  will,  14 
Wolff,  Sir  H.  Drummond,  despatched  on 

a  mission  to  the  Sultan  [194j 
WoLSELEY,  Lord,  recalled  from  the  Upper 

Nile,  26  ;  left  Suakin,  30  ;  arrived  from 

the  Soudan,  42 ;  created  Viscount,  49 
Woolwich     Powder     Mai^azine,     soldier 

bayonetted  for  attemptmg  to  pass  the 

sentry,  9 


Yates,  Mr.  Edmund,  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment, 5 ;  released,  14 


Zanzibar,  treaty  with  Germany  [247] 
Zebehr  Pasha,  arrested  at  Cairo,  15 ;  con- 
veyed to  Gibraltar,  16 
Zululand,  its  future  [362].  Hut-tax  [363 
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By   C.    M.    S.,   Compiler  of   "Daily  Gleanings  of  the  Saintly  Life," 
"Under  the  Cross,*'  etc.    With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  M.  F. 
Sadler,  Rector  of  Honiton,  Devon. 

Crown  i6mo.    2s, 

The  Mystery  of  the  Passion  of  our  Most 

Holy  Redeemer. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Wor- 
cester,  and  Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross. 

Third  Edition,     Crown  Svo,     y,  6d, 

The  Lord's  .  Table ;   or,  Meditations  on 

the  Holy  Communion  Office  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
By  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Second  Edition,     i6mo,     is,;  or  Cloth  extra^  2s, 

Five  Minutes. 

Daily  Readings  of  Poetry. 
Selected  by  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear,  Editor  of  "For  Days    and  Years," 
"  Christian  Biographies,"  etc. 

Second  Edition,     idnio,     3J.  dd. 

The  Children  s  Saviour. 

Instructions  to  Children  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
By  Edward  Osborne  (of  the  Society  of  S.  John  Evangelist),  Assistant 
Minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  Mass. 
With  Outline  Illustrations,     i6mo,     3j.  6d, 

The   Gospel  according  to  S>  Matthew, 

With  Explanatory  Notes  for  the  Use  of  Teachers. 

By  Henry  Herbert  Wyatt,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Brighton  Training  Col- 
lege, and  Vicar  of  Bolney,   Sussex;   Author  of  "Principal   Heresies 
relating  to  Our  Lord's  Incarnation." 
With  Commendatory  Preface  by  the  Archbishops'  Inspector  of  Training 
Colleges. 

Crown  Svo.     2s,  6d, 
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The  One  Mediator. 

The  Operation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  Nature  and  in  Grace.  Eight  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1882,  on  the  Foundation 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 

By  Peter  Goldsmith  Medd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  North  Cemey;  Hon.Cknon 
of  S.  Albans,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop ;  late  Rector  of 
Barnes ;  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford, 

82^0.     i6x. 

Thoughts  upon  the  Liturgical  Gospels 

for  the  Sundays,  one  for  each  day  in  the  year.  With  an  introduction  on  their 
origin,  history,  the  modifications  made  in  them  by  the  Reformers  and  by  the 
Revisers  of  the  Prayer  Book,  the  honour  always  paid  to  them  in  the  Church, 
and  the  proponions  in  which  they  are  drawn  from  the  Writings  of  the  Four 
Evangelists. 
By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

Two  Vols,     Crown  Svo,     i6s. 

Yesterday,  To- Day,  and  For  Ever. 

A  Poem  in  Twelve  Books. 
By  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
One  Shilling  Edition^  iSmo  ;  With  red  borders,  i6m0f2s.  6d, 
The  Crown  Svo,  Edition  may  still  be  had,  $s. 

Weariness. 

A  Book  for  the  Languid  and  Lonely. 
By  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear,  Editor  of  **For  Days  and  Years,"  "Christian 
Biographies,"  etc. 

Large  Type,     Fourth  Edition.     Small  Svo.     5j. 

Good  Friday. 

Being  Addresses  on  the  Seven  Last  Words  delivered  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
on  Good  Friday,  1884. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Holland,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Small  %vo,     zs. 


Private  Prayers. 


By    the    Rev.    E.    B.    Pusey,    D.D.      Edited,    with    a    Preface,    by 
H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's. 

Second  Edition,    Royal  '^2mo,     zs,  6d, 
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The  Organization  of  the  Early  Chris- 

tian  Churches.  Eight  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
the  year  1880.  On  the  Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A., 
Canon  of  Salisbury. 

By  Edwin  Hatch,  M.A„  D,D.,  Vice-Principal  of  S.  Mary  Hall,  Grinfield, 
Reader  in  Eccleciastical  History  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Rector 
of  Purleigh. 

Second  Edition,    ^vo,     lor.  dd, 

A  Narrative  of  Events  connected  with 

the  Publication  of  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times."  With  an  Introduction 
and  Supplement  extending  to  the  Present  Time. 

By  William  Palmer,  Author  of  **  Origines  Liturgica,"  etc. 

Crown  ^0.     ys.  6d, 

Corpus  Christi. 

A  Manual  of  Devotion  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
With    a   Preface   by  the   Rev.   H.   Montagu  Villiers,  Vicar  of  S. 
PauPs,  Wilton  Place. 

With  red  borders.    Royal  ^2mo,    2s. 

All  your  Care. 

By  L.  C.  Skey,  Author  of  "Comforted  of  God:  Thoughts  for  Mourners." 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  All  Saints, 
Clifton. 

32^^.     I/. 

Maxims     and     Gleanings    from     the 

Writings  of  John  Keble,  M.  A.     Selected  and  arranged  for  daily  use. 

By  C.  M.  S.,  Compiler  of  "Daily  Gleanings  of  the  Saintly  Life," 
"  Under  the  Cross,"  etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  M.  F. 
Sadler,  Rector  of  Honiton,  Devon. 

Crown  i6mo,      2s. 

Conversion.     Being  Lenten  Sermons. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Eddowes,  M.A.,  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge; 
Vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  Bradford. 

Small  Svo.     2s, 

The  Missioners  Hymnal. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Jackson,  Resident  Chaplain  of  the  Farm  School, 
Redhill,  Surrey. 

Royal  yitno,     Sewedj  id, ;  cloth  boards^  yU 
With  Music  ^  Small  ^0,     2s,  6d. 
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The  World  as  the  Subject  of  Redemption* 

Being  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  Functions  of  -the  Church  as  designed  to 
embrace  the  Whole  Race  of  Mankind. 

Eight  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1883  on 
the  Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury, 
and  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 


The  Vision  of  the  Holy  Child. 

An  Allegory. 

By  Edith  S.  Jacob,  Author  of  "  The  Gate  of  Paradise." 
With  Illustration,     Square  i6mo.     is,  6d, 

Characteristics    and    Motives    of    the 

Christian  Life.    Ten  Sermons  preached  in  Manchester  Cathedral  in  Lent  and 
Advent,  1877. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Worcester, 
and  Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross. 

Third  Edition,     Crown  Svo,     ^s,  6a, 


The  A  nnotated  Bible. 

Being  a  Household  Commentary  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  comprehending 
the  Results  of  Modem  Discovery  and  Criticism. 

By  John  Henry  Blunt,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  **The  Annoteted  Book 
of  Common  Prayer, "  etc. 

Three  Vols,     With  Maps^  etc.     Demy  ^0.     Sold  separately. 
Vol.  I.  (668  pages.)    Containing  the  General  Introduction,  with 
Text  and  Annotations  on  the  Books  from  Genesis  to  Esther. 
3 1  J.  6d. 
Vol.    n.     (720   pages.)     Completing   the    Old   Testament   and 

Apocrypha.    31J,  6d, 
Vol.    in.    (826   pages.)    Containing   the    New   Testament   and 
General  Index,    iis. 


Of  the  Five  Wounds  of  the  Holy  Church. 

By    Antonio     Rosmini.      Edited,    with    an    Introduction    by    H.    P. 
Liddon,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's. 

Crown  Svo.     Js,  6d, 
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The  Witness  of  the  Passion  of  our  Most 

Holy  Redeemer. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.  A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Worcester, 
and  Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross. 

Crorum  %vo,    y,  6d, 

Thoughts  for  Holy  Days  and  Vigils. 

Original  and  Selected. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry. 

The  Confessions  of  S.  Augustine. 

In  Ten  Books. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutchings,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Kirkby  Misperton,  Yorkshire. 

Cheap  Edition,     i6mo,     2s.  6d, 
Also  with  red  borders*     Small  %vo,     ^s. 


The  Life  of  y us tif  cation. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Substance  at  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Body,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Durham. 
Sixth  Edition,     Crown  %vo,    4s.  6d, 


The  Life  of  Temptation. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Substance  at  S.   Peter's,  Eaton  Square ; 
also  at  All  Saints*,  Margaret  Street. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Body,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Durham. 
Sixth  Edition,     Crown  %vo,     4s,  6d, 

The  Four  Holy  Gospels  according  to  the 

Authorized  Version. 

With  Variations  of  Type  in  the  use  of  Capital  Letters,  and  with  Marginal 
Notes,  containing    selections    from  various    Readings  of  the   Earlier 
English  Translators  ;  also  of  the  Authorized  Version,  and  of  the  Revisers, 
of  1 881,  and  of  others. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  T.  Cardale,  late  Rector  of  Uckfield. 

Crown  Svo.    $s, 
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A  Father  in  Christ. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  St,  PauVs  Cathedral,  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Edward  King,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lin<!oln,  and  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  1885.  With  a  Notice  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hatch's  Paper  in  the  "Contemporary  Review,"  June,  1885. 
By  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
Third  Edition  Rtmsed,     Svo,    Paper  Caver ^  is. 

Association  :     Its  Divine   Origin  and 

Purpose.     A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Deputy  Provincial  Grand  Master, 
Officers,  and  Brethren  of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Staffordshire  Free- 
masons, in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  June  28,  i885« 
By  Edward  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield. 

%vo.     Paper  Caver,     6d. 

Christian  Progress- 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Chetton,  Shropshire,  on  Sunday, 
August  23,   1885,  being  the  Sunday  after  the  Funeral  of  Thomas  Pardee 
Purton,  Esq.,  J. P.,  of  Faintree  Hall,  Brigdnorth. 
By  Edward  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield. 

%vo.    Paper  Caver,     6d. 

The  Church  of  England  in  Northern 

and  Central  Europe.     A  Pastoral  addressed  to  the  Chaplaincies. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  H.  Titcomb.  D.D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  and  formerly  Bishop  of  Rangoon,  British  Burmah. 

8v^.     Paper  Cover,     is.  6d, 

Church  and  State  in  India. 

A  Minute. 

By  the  Hon.  Theodore  C.  Hope,  C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  Ordinary  Member  of 

the  Council  of  the  Governor- General  of  India,  dated  Sept.  27,  1883. 
Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  H.  J.  Matthew,  M.A.,  Archdeacon 
of  Lahore. 

%vo.    Paper  Caver,     is. 

Evolution  aTid  the  Moral  Sense. 

A  Lecture  delivered  at  S.  Mildred's,  Bread  Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  on 
July  23,  1885,  for  the  Christian  Evidence  Society. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  Woodward  Crofton,  B.A.,  late  H.M.  Chaplain  in 
India,  and  some  time  Rector  of  S.  Mary's,  March. 

%vo.     Paper  Caver,     is. 
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Disestablishment. 

Three  Sennons  preached  in  Stratford-on-Avon  Church  on  "  National  Church 
Sunday,'*  1883  and  1 884. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Arbuthnot,  Vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 

^o.      Paper  Cover*     u. 

Plain  Thoughts  on  Holy  Communion. 

With  Short  Forms  of  Preparation  and  Thanksgiving.     With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Rev.  W,  J.  Butler,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

Sixth  Edition  Revised,    Demy  i6mo.     4^/.;  or  stitched,  2d. 

An  Address  delivered  to  the  Church- 

wardens  and  Sidesmen  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Maidstone,  at  the  Visitation  in 
April,  1885. 
By  Benjamin  Harrison,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone. 

8z/^.    Sewed,  yi. 

An  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Study 

of  Ecclesiastical  History,  delivered  in  the  Schools  at  Oxford,  on  April  23,  1885. 
By  Edwin  Hatch,  M.A  ,  D.D.,  Reader  in  Ecclesiastical  History. 

8z/^.     Paper  Cover,     6d, 

The  S.P.C.K.  and  the  Creed  of  Saint 

Athanasius.     Remarks  upon  some  recent  action  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 

Society,  together  with  a  digest  of  evidence  proving  the  Creed  to  be  earlier 

than  the  Ninth  Century. 

By  G.  D.  W.  Omraanney,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Draycot,  Somerset ;  Author  of 

"The  Athanasian  Creed  :  an  Examination  of  Recent  Theories  respecting 

its  Date  and  Origin,"  and  of  **  Early  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed." 

%vo.     Paper  Cover,  is. 

The    Foreign    Church    Chronicle    and 

Review.    Published  Quarterly. 

%vo,     IS.  6d.  each  Number. 

The  Church  Builder, 

A  Quarterly  Record  of  the  work  of  the  Incorporated  Church  Building 
Society,  and  of  other  works  of  Church  extension. 

^o.     yl.  each  Number. 
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